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Foreword to Volume VI. 

The decision to publish a selection from the British Documents dealing with the 
origins of the War was taken by Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the summer of 1924. It was confirmed 
and announced by Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain in a letter of the 28th November, 
1924 (published in “The Times’’ on the 3rd December), addressed to Dr. E. W. 
Seton-Watson. Some extracts from this letter were published by the Editors in the 
Foreword to Volume XI, and it need only be said here that the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs referred to “impartiality and accuracy’’ as being the necessary 
qualifications for any work which the Editors were to publish. 

The sixth volume deals mainly with Anglo-German relations between 1907 and 
1912, and occasionally with British relations with France and Eussia as affected 
thereby. It thus covers the years during which tension increased, and deals with 
the most important efforts made by negotiation to relax that tension. The main 
topics of discussion were the question of naval armaments, the possibility of limiting 
their increase by mutual agreement between Great Britain and Germany, and the 
German proposal for a political formula as a preliminary to such limitation. The 
Bagdad railway and the question of Persia were important subsidiary topics. The 
most serious and definite attempts to solve these problems are to be found in the 
Bethmann TTollweg pi’oposals of August to December 1909 (Chapter XL V), the Gwinner- 
Oassel negotiations of 1909-10 (Chapter XL VI, part II), and the long drawn out 
discussions culminating in the Haldane Mission of 1912 ((Chapters XLVIII-XLIX). 

During the year 1911 the important question of Morocco brought Great Britain 
and Germany to the verge of war over the crisis of Agadir. But this very serious 
incident did not in fact terminate the discussions on limitation of armaments, and 
is reserved for full separate treatment in the seventh volume. 

A])art from Agadir, Auglo-(Jerman relations from 1907-12 are given with unusual 
fuhu'BS. The. reason for this is that the negotiations at all points were affected by 
popular and press comment in both countries. Eepresentative extracts from the 
newspapers have been given, and special care has been taken to reproduce the 
summaries of the German press provided by Sir Fairfax Cartwright and the 
impression produced on English statesmen by these opinions. At the same time 
the reports of British naval experts have been reproduced to show the information 
on the actual facts of shipbuilding possessed by the British Foreign Office. 

Many of the incidents related have been the subject of lively discussion in the 
press in the past, but the corresponding negotiations have not been equally revealed. 
It will be found instructive to read the British reply to the German Emperor’s letter 
to Lord Tweedmouth, which took the form of a Memorandum by Sir Edward Grey 
(pp. 134-5), and to see the diplomatists’ view of the German Emperor’s interview 
in the Daily Telegraph in 1908 (pp. 201-226). 

An authorised text is given of the speech made by Sir Edward Grey on May 26, 
1911, before the Conunittee of Imperial Defence (pp. 781-90). Extracts from this 
“exposition .... of the international situation’’ were given by Lord Oxford and 
Asquith in his book on The Genesie of the War, but the full text is now reproduced 
except- for a few passages of little importance whose subject matter is indicated. The 
text has been submitted to Lord Grey, who has added two explanatory footnotes on 
pp. 786 and 788. 

[17690J a 4 
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The visits of King Edward VII to Williolinsholie (pp. 48-0), to Clronberg (pp. 173 
200j, and to Berlin (pp. 227-237) are fully described in 8ir Charles llardinge’s 
important reports, special interest attaching to the discussions at Cronberg. 

The German Emperor's views during this period are reported very fully in many 
conversations with diplomatic and other representatives (c.g., i)p. 12, 20-1, i)2-4, 
OG-8, 111-2, 137-8, 175-8. 181-90, 23B-(>, 281, 434-5, 437-8, Jll, 530-3, 513). 
One of the rare conversations with the Emperor Nicholas II is reported on 
pp. 465-6. There are important conversations with Admiral von Tirpitz (pp. 1-3, 
255-6, 5 15-7] . Those with the two German Chancellors of the period are too 
numerous to particularize; but special attention may be called to those b(‘lw(‘en 
Herr von Bethinann Hollweg and Lord Haldane during the Haldane Mission which 
are now for the first time described in full from the British side. 

The British version of the well-known conversation between Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and M. Clemenceau on April 9, 1907, is here given (pp. 22-7), and 
the other conversations with the Ereuch statesman in August (pp. 157-8) and 
December 1908 (pp. 168-9) are also printed. 

Some important minutes of Sir Eyre Crowe will bo found on pp. 11, 13, 109-10, 
533-6. 

A most valuable addition to the sources previously used by the Editors is 
provided by tlie private papers of Sir Charles (now Baron) llardingc, which have 
now been kindly placed at the disposal of the Editors. They were not available 
until after the preparation of this volume was nearly complete, and it was possibh*. 
therefore to reproduce only a few of the documents. Among those printed in tlu' 
present volume there is an important memorandum by Sir Edward Grey given to 
His Majesty King Edward VII before the interview with tlu‘ Em})eror William at 
Cronberg (p. 779), from which an extract was quoted by Sir Sidmy Iji'e in his ijijr 
of King Edward VII, a private letter from Sir E. Goscheii upon tlu' Ik'thmatin 
Hollweg negotiations which is printed on p. 287, timl an intt'resting staUmitml by 
Lord Salisbury in 1896 on British Foreign Bolicy which was sent to Sir C. llardingc 
in September 1908 (p. 780), The collection is valuable for the w'holi* pm’iod 1906 10 
and further documents of this time will ultimately be published. Siiu'.e the 
publication of Lord Newton’s Life of Lord Lansdowne, the pi’i'sont Marquis of 
Lansdowne has kindly given the Editors access to his father’s private correspondence. 
They have been thus enabled to discover that the official report by Sir J^klmuiul 
Monson on King Edwwd’s reception in Paris in May 1903 is the only im|)oi’tant 
piece of information on the subject, and that the private correspondence r(‘veals 
nothing further on this subject (pp. 762-8). These private papers, added U> those 
of Sir Edward (Viscount) Grey, and of Sir Arthur Nicolson (Lord (-arnock), for 
the first time enable a full record of British diplomacy of the period to bo given. 
It is hoped in a concluding volume to publish selections from the papers of the late 
Ijord Lansdowne and Lord ITardinge in so far as they deal with periods cov(u*e<i by 
the volumes already published, wdth other information discovered since tlie pul)lication 
of the earlier volumes. 

It may perhaps be necessary for the Editors to explain here the character of the 
private correspondence of the Secretary of State with the diplomalis or Koreigi.* 
Office subordinates. Lord Salisbury appears to have been an exception to tbe rule 
both of his predecessors and his successors in the fact that in some cases lie. 
recorded official conversations in correspondence which was treated as private. All 
the evidence shows that Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey did nothingof the kind. 
Their private correspondence is not, as in some other countries, of semi-official or demi- 
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official kind. It is familiar in character and intended merely to supplement or colour 
the dryness of official cx)uimunications. The whole tenour of the correspondence shows 
that the letters were not intended for publication. The purport of the private letters 
of Lord Cariiock and Loi'd Hardinge appears to be exactly stated in a letter written 
by Lord Grey lo Dr. Gooch on b'ebruary 5, 1929 : “I did not see Carnock’s papers 
when I was writing [i.c., Twenty-Five Tears], but he and Hardinge used to show me 
private letters that they received at the time when I was S[ecretary] of B[tato]. 1 
did not, however, regard anything except my ow'n letters and official papers as 
deciding policy.” 

It may be added, as was stated with regard to interviews witli Eussian diplomats 
in Volume IV, that there do not seem to have been any conversations of importance 
with German diplomats during the period covered by this volume of which some 
written evidence is not here published. 

In accordance with the practice of the Foreign Office already observed in the 
case of Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and XI of the series, the documents in the present 
volume containing information supplied or opinions expressed by certain Foreign 
Governments have been communicated to them for their agreement. The response 
in this volume has been quite satisfactory. 

The Editors have inserted asterisks to indicate gaps or omissions in documents. 
As a rule these gaps are due to the unimportance of the matter omitted, in which 
case an indication of subject is usually given. In a few instances they are due to 
a desire to consult the susceptibilities of the persons or the Governments concerned. 
The Editors have, however, omitted nothing which they consider essential to the 
undersl.anding of the history of the period. They think it well here to repeat their 
statenionts made in the preface to previous volumes, that they w'ould feel compelled 
1.0 resign if any attempt were made to insist on the omission of any document which 
is in their view vital or essential. In addition to despatches and telegrams, there 
iii'c menioraiida and jninutes which are properly official documents. Mo objection 
ha.s been raised by llis Majesty's Secretary of Stale for Foreign Aflairs to the 
])ublicatiou in this voIuiik' of any do(;uments of the above kind, nor to the publication 
of certain similar i)apers or of private letters, which are not properly official 
documents, but which are preserved in the Foreign Office. 

llis Majesty the King has graciously consented to the publication of Minutes 
and other paper's by King Edward. The Editors have also to acknowledge assistance 
given to them in several ways by the late Lord Carnock, by Lord Grey in connexion 
with the reproduction of his speech of May 26, 1911, by Lord Newton, whose 
biography of Lord Lansdowne has now been published, and by Mr. ^Marcus Dawkins 
in conne.xion with Lord Lansdowne’ s private papers. In conclusion, the Editors 
desire to acknowledge the friendly assistance and advice of various officials at the 
b’oreign Office, among whom they would like to mention the Librarian, Mr. Stephen 
Oaselee, G.B.E., the late Sir J. W. Headlam-Morley, formerly Historical Adviser, 
and Mr. ,T. W. Field. They are also indebted to Captain G. Alliston for his work 
in the preparation of the map illustrating the Bagdad Eailway negotiations. They 
wish also to thank Sir Maurice Hankey and others at the Committee of Imperial 
Defence for their assistance. Sir Robert Holland of the India Office, the officials of 
the Record Office in London, Mr. Wright, who is in charge of the Diplomatic and 
Rrabassy Archives formerly at Cambridge and now at Canterbury, and Miss Priscilla 
BoysSmith, B.A., who assisted in the preparation of the volume for press. 


G. P. GOOCH. 

HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
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Note on the Technical Arrangements of Documents, &c. 

The technical arrangement and details of the volume are very similar in principle 
to those of Volumes III and IV. The material deals mainly with one subject, Anglo- 
German relations in 1907—12. The amount of detail, however, is greater than in 
those volumes, no part of the subject having been already treated in Parliamentary 
Papers. 

Within the chapters and their sub-sections, the papers are placed in chronological 
order as in previous volumes; and, as before, chronological order means the date 
of despatch, whether to or from London, not the date of receipt. The latter is added 
wherever possible, and readers should be careful to note it. 

Most of the documents are taken from the ofidcial series of Foreign Office papers 
in the Public Eecord Office. The classification of these papers for the period 1898- 
1905 was thus described in the note prefaced to Volumes 1 and II (p. ix) : — 

“They are classified mainly by country (F.O. France, etc.) and within 
countries by years. For each year the diplomatic documents are separated from 
the conunercial and other classes. Within the diplomatic class there are 
volumes of outgoing and incoming despatches, outgoing and incoming telegrams, 
communications with the Foreign Ambassador (‘Domestic’) and with other 
Government Departments (‘Various’). Papers relating to certain subjects have 
been specially treated. Some have been placed together in a miscellaneous sei’ies 
(F.O. General), as in the case of The Hague Peace Conference. In other 
instances all papers relating to a certain geographical area have been placed 
together, as with African affairs (after 1899) and the affairs of Morocco. 
Correspondence with the British representative of Paris or elsewhere appears 
in these cases under F.O. Africa or F.O. Alorocco. A third metliod was to 
separate the correspondence relal.ing to a special aspect of affairs from the other 
papers of the country concerned, thus removing them from chronological 
sequence. This was the case with despatches on African affairs down to 1899, 
which appear in special series of F.O. France (Africa), F.O. Germany 
(Africa), etc.’’ 

The Note prefaced to Volume III (pp. ix— x) described further the arrangement 
inuagurated at the beginning of 1906 : — 

“ A new system was inaugurated at the beginning of the year 1906. From 
that date all papers, irrespective of country, are first divided into certain general 
categories, ‘ Political ' (the former ‘ Diplomatic ’), Commercial, Consular, 
Treaty, etc. The papers are, however, not removed from their original files, 
the contents of each file being treated as one document. The files of papers 
are classified within the general categories according to the country to which 
their subject most properly belongs. The volumes containing papers relating 
to any country are therefore in a sub-section of the main series, and these 
sub-sections are arranged in alphabetical order, (e.g., Political, Abyssinia, etc.). 
Previously the correspondence with, say, the British Ambassador at Paris was 
kept distinct from the communications of the French Ambassador in London, 
the latter being termed ‘ Domestic.’ This distinction is now abolished, and all 
papers relating to a subject are placed together in one file or in a series of files. 
The historian finds many difficulties in this arrangement, as the files are not 
arranged in the volumes in chronological or alphabetical sequence. The Foreign 
Office overcomes these difficulties by compiling a manuscript register of the 



contents, but this method cannot be used so satisfactorily by the historian. It 
is to be feared that the new arrangement makes it more difficult for the historian 
to be sure he has found all the papers relating to a given incident.” 

The Editors are informed that the system or arrangement started in 1906 will 
be continued for the remainder of the period down to the outbreak of the War; but 
at present this process or arrangement in bound volumes has only reached the year 
1908. Beyond this date the documents are still at the Foreign Office in the original 
loose files, and have not been sorted into any regular sequence. The task of 
surveying the available material is thus one of great difficulty. The Editors hope 
that it has been fulfilled adequately by the combination of three methods. A large 
proportion of the more important papers are printed in the bound volumes of the 
many series of the “Confidential Print,” and from the references given in these 
access to the originals in the Foreign Office files is easy. The printed texts can then 
be checked and the notes and minutes reproduced from the originals. For the subject 
of the present volume the “Confidential Print” has been particularly valuable, as 
most of the papers relating to Anglo-German negotiations in 1910-12 were printed 
together in two volumes termed “Limitation of Armaments.” Secondly, application 
has been made to the Foreign Office libraiy staff for papers to which accidental 
reference has been found. Thirdly, the Foreign Office registers of despatches and 
telegrams sent to or received from every British Embassy or Legation have been 
at the disposal of the Editors for the purpose of searching for documents not otherwise 
to be found. It is hoped that by the use of these means the danger of material 
omissions has been overcome; but the position is not nearly so satisfactory as in 
the period for which strict chronological series exist. 

The use of the Embassy archives to supplement the documents found in the 
• Foreign Office series has not been possible for the period and subjects with wliich 
this volume is concerned. With the exception of Japan (to 1910) and Eussia, the 
Embassies and Legations have not yet sent to England papers of any date after 
1906. Tho Editors have already recorded in previous vohiinos their regret for this 
serious handicap to their work. It is especially to be regretted since in collecting 
(he material used for tin’s volume a few documents have been found in the 
“ Confidential Print ” for which no original is traceable in the Foreign Office archives. 
In each case a note is attached stating that the text has been taken from the 
“ Confidontial Print.” This was not the case in Volumes IV and V, and its rarity 
in the present volume makes it unnecessary for the Editors to alter their judgment 
that the records are more exact and complete after 1906. 

The private collections available at the Foreign Office have again been found 
of great value. Many letters have been printed from the private correspondence of 
Sir Edward (Lord) Grey and from that of Sir Arthur Nicolson (Lord Camock). The 
papers of Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge have now been made available for future 
use, as have those of Lord Lansdowne. Sir Charles Hardinge’s memoranda ui»n 
King Edward’s visits have once more been quoted in fuU, and his private collection 
of papers has made possible the tracing of some documents which would not other- 
wise have been available. 

The value of minutes continues to increase as a later period is reached, and 
the present volume contains many of great interest by King Edward, Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir Charles Hardinge, Sir Arthur Nicolson, Mr. Eyre Crowe, and others. 
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Plan of Volume VI. 

Chapter XLII deals with Anglo-German Relations during 1907. The larger 
portion is devoted to the reports of Captain Dumas, the British Naval Attaehd at 
Berlin, on naval propaganda and shipbuilding; the visits of King Edward to Gaeta 
and Wilhelmshohe ; and summaries of the abundant comment in the German press. 
The second part of the Chapter (pp. 78-107) describes the German Emperor’s visit 
to England, and includes some important memoranda by Sir* Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane on the Bagdad Railway (pp. 91-9). 

The year 1908 is the subject of Chapter XLIII. The principal topics are the 
German Emperor’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth; the visit of King Edward to 
Cronberg, where an important conversation on the naval rivalry took place between 
the Emperor and Sir Charles Hardinge (pp. 173-200); and the Daily Telegraph 
interview (pp. 201-226). 

King Edward’s visit to Berlin opens Chapter XLIV, which is concerned with 
England and Germany during the larger part of the year 1909. The subject of 
British and German Naval Programmes is dealt with in the second section of the 
chapter, and the important question of the building of Austro-Hungarian Dread- 
noughts is also discussed (pp. 269-70). 

Chapter XLV contains a full discussion of the naval and neutrality prorosals 
initiated by the new German Chancellor Herr von Bethmann Ilollwcg in August 1909 
in the hope of restoring friendly relations with Great Britain. 

The negotiations concerned with the Bagdad Railway ludweeii 190,') and 1910 
fill the whole of Chapter XLVI. The discussions of 1909- lo between Dr. Gwinuer 
and Sir Ernest Cassel are the theme of the second and concluding section. 

Chapter XLVII relates to Anglo-German negotiations during the year 1910. 
The chief topics of discussion are the Bagdad Railway and the Persian question, in 
which Russia as well as Germany was interested. In the autunm the naval negotia- 
tions again became of importance, and consideration of a naval and political agree- 
ment was resumed, but no progress towards a solution was made. 

Chapter XLVIII continues the naval and neutrality negotiations from January 
1911 to February 1912. A summary of the discussions from April 1909 to May 1911 
is provided in a Memorandum by Sir Eyre Crowe (pp. 681-6). These negotiations, 
though interrupted by the Agadir crisis, were not terminated by that incident, which 
is reserved for treatment in Volume VII ; for the problems were once more discussed 
during the Haldane Mission of 1912, which forms the subject of Chapter XLIX. 
Lord Haldane’s Diary of his visit to Berlin is reproduced in full together with all 
relevant papers, and the attempt to reach agreement on naval strength and neutrality 
is traced up to the summer of 1912 when it was finally abandoned. 

The Appendices deal with various subjects. Appendix I contains two despatches 
describing King Edward’s visit to Paris in 1908 which was not found until after 
Volume n had been published. Appendix II gives the despatch of Captain Dumas 
of February 1, 1907, to which a reference is made on pp. 18-4. Appendix III 
supplies an additional Memorandum from the Hardinge MSS. prepared for the 
Cronberg interview in 1908. Appendix IV provides an interesting extract from a 



letter of Lord Salisbury of August 31, 1896, explaining his general views on foreign 
policy. Appendix V reports Sir Edward Grey’s speech to the Dominion Delegates 
at the Imperial Conference at the Committee of Imperial Defence on May 26, 1911. 
The sixth Appendix contains a memorandum communicated to Tewfik Pasha on 
September 23, 1909, describing the conditions on which Great Britain would 
consent to the raising of the Turkish customs duties. The seventh gives a 
memorandum sent to Sir E. Cassel by Sir H. Babington Smith setting forth 
Dr. Gwinner’s proposals with reference to British participation in the Bagdad 
Eailway. The last Appendix contains the text of sr despatch to Count de Salis of 
November 26, 1907, describing a conversation between Sir Edward Grey and Count 
Metternich upon the Bagdad Railway question. 


Erratum. 

Pap:o lOl, Noiv 0) to K(J, note, lino 2. Por '' M. Wovastropoulo ” road “ M. Sovastoponlo.’ 
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arranged and annotated by G. A. Schreiner (Now York and 
London, 1921). 

[This is an English translation, (0 with the addition of a 
chronological list of documents by the American Editor of 
Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zuf Ceschichte der Enientepolitik 
der V orkriegsjahre (Berlin and Leipzig, 1921). 

This refers to a new German edition of the above by Herr von 
Siebert, containing a number of additions. It is entitled Graf 
Benckendorffs Diplomatischer Schriftwechsel (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1928). 


(0 [The Editors have followed the rule in this and other cases of citing an English edition 
where possible. Thus they have given references to the Emperor William H’s My Memoirs (1922) 
and not to Ereignisse und Qesfalten (1922.)] 
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Names of Writers of Minutes. 


F. D. A. 

= Mr. F. D. Acland 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1911-5. 

H. H. A. 

= Mr. H. H. (later Earl of Oxford and) 
AsquitF 

Prime Minister and First Lord of th(‘ 
Treasury, 1908-16. 

E. B. 

= Sir Eric Barrington 

Private Secretary to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, 1900-5; Assistant Under-Secrotary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 1906-7. 

F. A. C. 

= Mr. (later Sir F.) Campbell 

Assistant Under- Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1902-11. 

R. H. C. 

= Mr. R. H. Campbell 

Clerk in the Foreign Office, 1907; Aeting 
3rd Secretary in the Diplomatie Serviee, 
1910; Private Secretary to Sir A. Nicolson, 
1913-6. 

E. A. C. 

= Mr. (later Sir E.) Crowe 

Senior Clerk, Foreign Office, 1906-12 ; 
Assistant Under- Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1912-20; Permanent 
Under -Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1920-5. 

P. 

= Baron Pitzmaurice of Leigh 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1905-8. 

E. G[orst] 

= Sir Eldon Gorst 

Assistant Under -Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1904-7 ; Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, 1907-11. 

E. G. 

= Sir Edward (later Viscount) Grey (of 
Fallodon) 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
December 11, 1905-December 11, 1916. 

C. H. 

= Sir Charles (lator Baron) Hardinge 
(of Ponshurst) 

Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1903-4; Ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh, 1904r-6; Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1906-10; Viceroy and Govornor-Genoral 
of India, 1910-6. 

W. L. 

= Mr. (later Sir) W. Langley 

Senior Clerk, Foreign Office, 1902-7 ; Assistant 
Under- Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1907-18. 

L. 

= The Marquess of Lansdowne 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
November 12, 1900-December 11, 1906. 

R. C. L. 

= Mr. (later Sir) 11. Lindsay 

2nd Secretary of British Embassy at 
Washington, 1905-7; at Paris, 1907-8; 
Assistant Private Secretary to Sir E. Grey 
190^; 2nd Secretary at The Hague; 
1st Secretary, 1911-2. 


= Mr, (lator Sir) Louis Mallet 

Private Secretary to Sir B. Grey, 1906-d: 
Senior Clerk, 1906-7; Assistant Underi 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1907—13. 



Tm 


R. P. M. 

= Mr. R. P. Maxwell 

M. 

= Mr. (later Viscount) Morley (of Black- 
burn) 

H. N. 

= Mr. H. C. Norman 

A. P. 

= Mr. A. Parker 

G. S. S. 

=: Mr. G. S. Spicer 

W. T. 

= Mr. W. G. (later Baron) Tyrrell 


G. H. V. = Mr. G. H. Villiers 


Senior Clerk, Foreign Office, 1902-13. 

Secretary of State for India, 1905-10, and 
March-May, 1911 j Lord President of the 
Council, 1910-4. 

2nd Secretary at St. Petersburgh, 1903-6; 
employed in Foreign Office, 1906-14 ; Coun- 
cillor at Buenos Aires, 1914. 

J unior Clerk, Foreign Office, 1906-12 ; Assistant 
Clerk, 1912-7 ; Librarian, 1918-9. 


Private Secretary to Sir T. Sanderson, 
1903-6; and to Sir C. Hardinge, 1906; 
Assistant Clerk, 1906-12 ; Senior Clerk, 
1912-9. 


Senior Clerk, 1907-18; Private Secretary to 
Sir E. Grey, 1907-16; Assistant Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1918-25; Permanent Under- Secretary, 
1925-8 ; Ambassador at Paris, 1928- . 

Clerk in Foreign Office, 1903-13 
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List of King Edward’s Minutes. 


No. 23. Mr. Cartwright to Sir E. Grey 
No. 27. Sir F. Lascelles to Sir E. Grey 
No. 61. Sir F. Bertie to Sir E. Grey 
No. 70. Mr. Btichanan to Sir E, Grey 
No. 75. Sir F. Lascelles to Sir E. Grey 
No. 100. Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey 
No. 107. Sir F. Bertie to Sir E, Grey 
No. 113. Sir F. Lascelles to Sir E. Grey 
No. 114. Sir F. Cartwright to Sir E. Grey 
No. 118. Sir F. Cartwright to Sir E. Grey 
No. 125. Count de Salis to Sir E. Grey 
No. 130. Sir E. Grey to Sir E. Goschon 
No. 131. Sir E. Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
No. 136. Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey 
No. 149. Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey 
No. 151. Sir E. Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
No. 154. Sir E. Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
No. 155. Sir E. Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
No. 197. Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey 
No. 207. Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey 


No. 73 of August 7, 1907, p. 42. 

No. 371 of August 21, 1907, p. 47. 

No. 545 of November 14, 1907, p. 95, 
No. 114 of November 20, 1907, p. 104. 
No. 11 of J anuary 8, 1908, p. 109. 
(Private) of August 29, 1908, p. 158. 
(Private) of December 4, 1908, p. 169. 
No. 343 of August 14, 1908, p. 178. 

No. 89 of August 14, 1908, p. 180. 

No. 90 of August 17, 1908, p. 192. 

No. 483 of October 30, 1908, p. 202. 

No. 311 of November 7, 1908, p. 208. 
No. 312 of November 10, 1908, p. 209. 
(Private) of November 13, 1908, p. 218, 
No. 67 of February 24, 1909, p. 236. 
No. 9 of January 4, 1909, p. 239. 

No. 62 of March 10, 1909, p. 242. 

No. 70 of March 17, 1909, p. 243. 
(Private) of September 3, 1909, p. 291. 
No. 388 of November 26, 1909, p. 315. 


[Attached to the following documents.] 



LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Chapter XLII. 

Anglo-German Relations, 1907. 

l.~GENERAL. 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

1 

From Sir F, Lasoelles 

1907. 

10 Jan. 
(Reed, H Jan,) 

Enclosing report from Captain Dumas 
describing conversation with Admiral 
von Tirpitz. (Min.) 

1 

2 

From Mr. Cartwright 

12 Jan. 
(JtCecd, 21 Jan,) 

Analysing the views of South German 
Press and political situation in Ger- 
many. (Min.) 

4 

3 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

31 Jan. 
{Becd, 4 Feh,) 

Conversation with Emperor William 11 : 
letter from King Edward and attitude 
of British Press. Conversation with 
Count Szogyenyi. (Min.) 

12 

4 

>> >> 

6 Feb. 

{Reed. 11 Feh.) 

Conversation with Herr von Tschirschky : 
Sir F. Lascelles’ conversation with 
Emperor William II. (Min.) 

14 

5 

From Mr. Cartwright 

13 Mar. 
{Becd. 15 Mar.) 

Comments in German Press upon visit of 
Empress Dowager of Pussia to Queen 
Alexandra : Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s article in the Nation; the Angjo- 
Russian rapprochement; recent articles 
in the Times 

15 

6 

From Sir F. Laecelles 

21 Mar. 
{Reed. 25 Mar.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Dumas referring to article in Berliner 
Tagehlatt upon development of navies 
of the Powers 

18 

7 

it if 

28 Mar. 
{Reed. 2 Apr,) 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel 
Trench <&scribing his conversation with 
Emperor William II. (Min.) 

20 

8 

From Mr. Cartwright 

26 Mar. 
{Recd.$0Mo/r,) 

Comments of German Press upon German 
relations with Italy 

21 

9 

From Sir F. Bertie 

(Private) 

11 Apr. 

Conversation with M. Clemenceau: 
anxiety of the latter owing to statement 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as to 
British oo-operation with France in 
event of war 

22 

10 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

13 Apr. 

Reply on same subject. (Min,) 

23 

11 

From Sir F. Bertie 

(Private) 

17 Apr. 

Same subject 

24 

12 

Sir F, Bertie to Mr. Mallet 
(Private) 

17 Apr. 

Explaining that despatch following repre- 
sents substance of Nos. 9 and 11 

25 

13 

From Sir F. Bertie 

17 Apr. 
{Reed. 19 Apr.) 

Oonversatiom with M. Clemenceau 
April 11 and 17. (Min.), 

25 

14 

To Sir F. Bextie 
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19 Apr. 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon: 
An^o-French oo-operation in event of 
war; Anglo-Dutch relations 

b 2 

27 



tx 


Main Subject. 


16 I From Sir F. La^celles 
« (Private) 


16 From Mr. Cartwright 


17 From Sir F. Lascelles 


19 Apr. Panic in Berlin caufi^ by fear of Anglo- I 
Glerman war; articles in Neuc Freic 
Presse and Cologtie Gazette commenting 
upon King Edward’s visit to Gaeta ... 

23 Apr. Same subject; steps taken to reassure the 
iBecd, £6 Apr.) public; German foreign relations; views 
of Centre Party as shown in Bayvrisiclie 
Ku'Her; Press attacks on Prince Biilow, 
Herr von Tschirschky and Count Motter- 
nich. (Min.) 

9 May Conversation with Herr von Tschirschky : 
iJRecd. IS May) Prince Biilow^s speech in the Jieichstag. 

(Min.) 

9 May Conversation with M. Jules Cambon: 
(Becd. 1$ May) remarks made to him by Herr von 
Tschirschky upon Franoo-J apaneso 
understanding. (Min.) 


15 May fiorwaraing aespatcxi irom 
(Becd. $1 May) Dumas describing annual meeting of 
the German Navy League 


Forwarding despatch 


Captain 


20 From Sir E. Goschen 


21 [From Mr. Cartwri^t 


17 Ma; 
xBecd. 21 j 


y Conversation with Baron von Aehrenthal 
May) on his return from Berlin : Prince 
Billow’s speech; attitude to Great 
Britain in Germany 


22 May Comments in the German Press upon Ger- 
(Becd. 2h May) man influence in Turkey : article in 
Schwdbische Merkur 

10 June Press comments upon statement in the 
(Becd. 12 Jane) Temps of a possible meeting between 
the Emperor Wiliam II and M. Fallibres 
in 1908. (Min.) 

7 Aug. Meeting of Em^ror William II and 
(Becd. 9 Ang.) Emperor Nicholas II off Swinemunde; 

Press comments; political aims of i 
Austria-Hungary: possibility of recon- 
stitution of alliance of the three 
Emperors. (Min.) (Minute by King 
Edward) 

17 Aug. Press comments on meeting between King 
(Becd. 19 Aug .) Edward and Emperor William ii at 


17 Aug. Press comments on meeti: 
(Becd. 19 Aug .) Edward and Emperor 


Wilhelmshohe 

26 Memorandum by Sir O. 19 Aug. Meeting between King Edward and 

Hardinge Emperor William II at Wilhelmshohe. 

Conversation with Prince Bulow 

26 From Sir 0. Hardinge 21 Aug. Enclosing copy of memorandum, and oom- 

(Private) menting upon meeting at Wilhelmshohe 

27 From Sir F. Lascelles ... 21 Aug. Press comments upon meeting at Wilhelms- 

(Becd. SSAug.) hohe. (Minute by King Edward) 

28 To Sir F. Bertie ... ... 22 Aug, Conversation with M. Gieoffrayi Sir 0. 

Hardinge’s interview with Prince Bulow 

29 To Sir N. O’Conor,. . ... 22 Aug. Conversation with Musurus Pasha: meet- 

ings at Wilhelmshohe and Ischl 

30 From Sir F. LasceU^ ... 27 Aug. Press comments upon visit of M. Jules 

(Becd. SI Aug.) Gambon to Prince Bulow at Norderney; 

King Edward’s visits ; the Morocco 
• question ... 


26 From Sir 0. Hardinge 

(Private) 

27 From Sir F. Lascelles 


28 To Sir F. Bertie 


29 To Sir N. O’Conor, 



XXI 


No. 

Name. 

Bate. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

31 

From. Sir F. Bertie 

1907. 

28 Aug. 
(Reed, SO Aug.) 

Conversation with M. Pichon: communi- 
cation of accounts of meetings at 
Wilhelmshohe and Ischl 

50 

32 

From Mr. Cartwright 

30 Aug. 
(Reed. 2 Sept.) 

Conversation with Count Seckendorff : 
German attitude to Great Britain: the 
Press; German political situation 

51 

33 

9 > >> 

3 Sept. 

(Reed 6 Sept.) 

Anniversary of Sedan ; improvement in 
Franco-German relations; Press articles 

53 

34 

From, Sir F. Lascelles 

4 Sept. 

{Reed. 9 Sept.) 

Exclusion of German journalists from 
meeting at Wilhelmshohe; article in 
Borsen Cowrier 

55 

35 

From Sir F. Bertie 

12 Sept. 
(Reed. IS Sept.) 

Article by M. Etienne in D6p^che Colo- 
niale, {Min.) 

55 

36 


12 Sept. 
{Reed. U Sept,) 

Conversation with M. Etienne. Article 
in Indipendanee Beige upon M. 
Etienne*s meeting with Emperor 
William II at Kiel 

58 

37 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

3 Oct. 

{Reed. 7 Oct.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Dumas relating to rumoured new 
German Navy Bill 

60 

38 

99 99 

7 Got. 

{Reed. 14 Get.) 

1 

Eesignation of Prince Hohenlohe Langen- 
burg, Imperial Statthalter in Alsace 
Lorraine ; his successor Count von 

1 Wedel ; appointment of Herr von 
Tschirschky as Ambassador at Vienna 
and Herr von Schoen as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Ajffairs. (Min.) 

61 

39 

99 99 ••• 

24 Oct. 

{Reed. 28 Get.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Dumas 
relating to new German shipbuilding 
programme. {Min.) 

63 

40 

From Sir F. Bertie 

30 Oct. 

i,Recd. 1 Nov.) 

Article by M. Eugbne Lap tier in the 
Figaro: projected meeting between 
Emperor William II and M. Loubet in 
April 1904. {Min.) 

67 

41 

From Count de Salis 

19 Nov. 
(Reed. 21 Nov.) 

Enclosing translation of new German 
Navy Bill 

68 

42 

9 9 99 

4 Dec. 

{Reed, 9 Dec.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Dumas giving amendments to German 
Navy Bill, with comments and text of 
memorandum published in connexion 
with the Naval estimates ‘ 

70 

43 

99 99 

10 Bee. 

(Reed. 16 Dee.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Dumas 
relating to debate in the Beichstag 
upon new Navy BUI 

77 


II.— THE VISIT OF THE EMPEBOR 'WILLIAM n TO "WINDSOR, NO'VEMBBR 1907. 



1907. 

King Bdwnrd^s wish to invite Emperor 
William II to Windsor 

From Sir 0. Hardinge 

(Private) 

7 Apr. 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

19 June 

Visit of Emperor William II to Windsor; 


possibility of visit from M. Fallibres in 
1908 1 
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XXll 


No. 


Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

iPage 

From Mr. Lister 

1907. 

4 July 

(Becd. 5 July) 

Article by M. Arthur Meyer in the 
Gaulois: significance of proposed visit 
of Emperor William II 

80 

To Lord Knollys (Private) 

28 Aug. 

Undesirable that Emperor William II 
should be accompanied by two Ministers 

80 

To Sir F. Lascelles 

(Private) 

18 Sept. 

Same subject; possible interpretation in 
France; desirability of visit from Prince 
Bulow questionable 

81 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

(Private) 

20 Sept. 

German arrangements for visit; improb- 
able that Prince Billow will come; 
General von Einem and pro-bably Herr 
von Jenisch instead; desirability of 
emphasising state character of visit ... 

82 

Sir Charles Hardinge to 
Sir F. Lascelles (Private) 

2 Oct. 

Same subject; undesirability of visit from 
Prince Billow; Press rumours; limit to 
be given to Germany 

84 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

(Private) 

4 Oct. 

Conversation with Herr von Schwabach: 
same subject. Views of M. Jules 
Cambon 

05 

If If ••• 

7 Oct. 

(Becd, H Oct,) 

Projected visit of Emperor William II 
and the Empress to Queen Wilhelmina 
on return from Windsor; Press com- 
ments 

86 

To Sir F. Lascelles 

(Private) 

10 Oct. j 

Conversation with CJount Metternich : 
article in Times of October 10. Unde- 
sirability of visit from Prince IBulow ... 

86 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

14 Oct. 

(Becd, 16 Oct,) 

German Press comments on visit of 
Emperor William II, and articles in 
Times j Westminster Gazette and 
Tribune 

86 

„ „ (Private) 

17 Oct. 

Same subject 

87 

To Sir F. Lascelles (Tel.) 

1 Nov. 

Telegram from Emperor William IT to 
King Edward; his illness; undesirability 
of postponement of visit 

88 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

(TeL) 

1 Nov. 

(Becd. S Nov,) 

Conversation with Prince Bulow : same 
j subject; Prince Billow’s anxiety that 
visit should take place 

88 

To Sir F. Lascelles 

1 Nov. 

Conversation with Count Metternich ; 
same subject; question of Prince Bulow’s 
visit; British public opinion towards 
Germany 

89 

Memorandum by Sir B. 
Grey 

Nov. 

Views of the Foreign Office on subjects 
which the German Emperor may 
possibly raise during the visit of H[isJ 
Mfajesty] to Windsor” 

91 


13 Nov. 

Audience with Emperor William II 

92 

From Sir F. Bertie 

14 Nov. 
(Becd, 15 Nov.) 

French comments upon Windsor visit; 
article by M. de Caix in Journal des 
Dihats. (Min.) (Minute by Kino 

Edward) ... ... ... ... 

94 

Memorandum by Mr, 
Haldane 

14 Nov. 

Note of Conversation between Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Haldane of Novem- 
ber 14 : the Bagdad Bailway 

95 


46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


60 

61 

62 



No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

63 

Memorandum by Mr. 
Haldane 

1907. 

15 Nov. 

Audience with King Edward; and with 
Emperor William II ; communication of 
note of conversation with Sir Edward 
Grey. Conversation with Herr von 
Schoen 

96 

64 

To Count de Salis 

15 Nov. 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen: the 
Bagdad Railway 

98 

65 

To Sir F. Bertie 

16 Nor. 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon: Mr. 
Haldane*s conversation with Emperor 
William II ; the memorandum of Novem^ 
ber 14; Sir E. Grey’s conversation with 
Herr von Schoen 

99 

66 

To Lord Knollys 

16 Nov. 

Records of discussion at Windsor upon 
Bagdad Railway; success of the visit ... 

100 

67 

From Sir F. Bertie 

17 Nov. 
{Becd. 19 Nov.) 

Conversation with M. Pichon : the 
Windsor visit; its effect on Anglo-Ger- 
man and An glo-French relations. . . 

100 

68 

1 

To Sir A. Nicolflon 

19 Nov. 

Conversation with Count Benckendorff : 
the Windsor visit and the memorandum 
of November 14; Sir E. Grey’s conversa- 
tion with Herr von Schoen, and the 
latter’s conversations with M. Isvolski 

101 

69 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

20 Nov. 

The Windsor visit and the Bagdad Rail- 
way 

102 

70 

From Sir G. Buchanan ... 

20 Nov. 
(Beed, XSNov.) 

Extracts from leaders in South German 
Press. (Minute hy King Bduxj/r^ 

102 

71 

To Sir A. Nicolaon 

(Private) 

21 Nov. 

The Windsor conversations and the Bag- 
dad Railway j question of discussion 
A guatre; attitude of M. Paul Cambon 
and Count Benckendorff 

104 

72 

From Count de Salia 

22 Nov. 
\,Becd, BS Nov.) 

German Press comments upon Windsor 
visit; article in North German (jfazette 

105 

73 

From Sir F. Bertie 

22 Nov. 
{Becd. B5 Nov.) 

Article by M. Maxime Villaume in the 
Aurore; the Windsor visit; German 
naval expenditure 

106 

74 

>f 71 

21 Dec. 
(Feed. B$ Bee.) 

Article in the Temps upon Sir E. Grey’s 
speech at Berwick on December IP; 
article in the Figaro by M. Lautier 

1 

106 


Chapter XLIII. 

Great Britain, France and Germany, 1908 . 

I.— GENEEAL RELATIONS. 


From Sir F. Lascelles 

1908. 

10 Jan. 

{Becd. IS Jan.) 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel Trench 
describing conversation with Emperor 
William il. (Min.) (Mimite hy King 
Edward) 

108 

From Sir F. Bertie 

26 Jan. 

(Becd. B8 Jan.) \ 

Referring to French Press and M. 
Delcasse’s speech of January 24. (Min.) 

no 

From Mr. Oartwri^t ... 

27 Jan. 

(Becd. 29 Jan.) \ 

Effect of M. Delcass^’s speech in Germany 

no 

1 
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xxiv 


No. 

Name. ' 

1 

Date. 

78 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

1908. 

30 Jan. 

(Becd. S Feb.) 

79 

From Sir F. Bertie 

3 Feb. 

(Becd. i Feb.) 

80 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

4 Feb. 

{Becd. 10 Feb.) 

81 

J> >7 

12 Feb. 

{Becd. Feb.) 

82 

From Lord Tweedmouth 
(Private) 

18 Feb. 

83 

To Lord Tweedmouth 

(Private) 

18 Feb. 

84 

To Sir F- Lascelles 

19 Feb. 

85 

From Sir F, Lascelles 

(Tel.) 

21 Feb. 

86 

To Sir F. Lascelles (Tel.) 

21 Feb. 

87 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

24 Feb. 

(Becd. $ Mcur.) 

88 


27 Feb. 

(Becd. 2 Mot.) 

89 


2 Mar. 

(Becd. 9 Mar.) 

90 

To Sir F. Lascelles 

(Private) 

7 Mar. 

91 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

(Private) 

14 Mar. 

92 

From Mr. Cartwright 

28 Mar. 
(Becd. so Mar.) 

93 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

10 Apr. 

(Becd. IS Apr.) 

94 

JJ J9 ••• 

1 May 

(Becd. Ji, May) 

96 

From Mr. Lister 

28 May 

(Becd. SO May) 


Main Subject. 


|Pag« 


Audience with Emperor William II ; | 
British Press and German naval pro- 
gramme; the Windsor visit. (Min.) ... 

Conversation with M. Delcasse : his speech 
of January 24; conversation between 
Emperor William II and M. Etienne at 
Kiel; condition of French army and 
navy. (Min.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Dumas 
describing conversation with Admiral 
von Tirpitz. (Min.) 

Forwarding annual report on German 
navy for 1907 by Captain Dumas. 
(Min.) 


Referring to 
William II . 

Same subject 


letter from Emperor 


Referring to Sir F. Lascelles*s conversa- 
tion with Emperor William II of 
January 29; enclosing memorandum 
upon British Press comments on the 
German naval programme for commu- 
nication to Prince Bhlow. (Min.) 
(Minute 'by King Edward) 


amendments in Memorandum. 


Suggestir 

(Min.) 


Approving suggested amendments 

Telegram in Berliner Tagehlatt relative to 
British naval estimates and proposed 
negotiations with Germany 

Audience with Emperor William TI : the 
Tweedmouth letter. (Min.) 

Conversation with Prince Biilow : commu- 
nication of Sir E. Grey*e memorandum ; 
the Tweedmouth letter 

The Tweedmouth letter and Sir E, Grey’s 
memorandum. Conversation with Count 
Metternich : surveying of coasts by 
German officers 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen: the 
Tweedmouth letter 

Speeches of Prince Biilow and Herr von 
Schoen in Reichstag; Press oommente. 
(Min.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Dumas 
upon Anglo-German naval situation. 
(Min.) 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel Trench 
upon danger o-f sudden invasion of 
England by Germany. (Min.) 

Visit of M- Fallibres to London; Press 
comments 


111 

113 

116 

117 

132 

133 


133 


136 

136 


186 


137 


139 


140 


141 


141 


144 


146 


149 


1X7 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. ! 

Page 

96 

From. Mr. Cartwright 

1908. 

1 June 

(Becd, S June) 

German Press comments; M. Fallieres* 
visit; the Anglo-French entente; Ger- 
man foreign relations; Morocco; King 
Edward’s proposed visit to Beval 

150 

97 

To Count de Salis 

16 June 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
King Edward’s visit to Beval 

154 

98 

From Count de Salis 

26 June 
{JRecd. 29 June) 

Conversation with Mr. Saunders describ- 
ing his interview with Prince Bulow ... 

154 

99 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

31 Julv 
(Becd. 4 Aug.) 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen : 
Macedonian reforms ; Sir E. Grey’s 
speech on the naval situation; hostility 
of German Press to France 

166 

100 

From Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

29 Aug. 

Conversation with M. Olemenceau : danger 
of position of France in event of 
Anglo-German war. (Minute hy King 
Edu?ard) 

167 

101 

Memorandum by Mr. 
Valentine Ohirol 

19 Oct. 

Conversation with Herr von Holstein : 
causes of Anglo-German friction ; 
German policy in the Near East 

158 

102 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

23 Oct. 

(Reed. S6 Oct.) 

Audience with Emperor William II: ter- 
mination of mission 

162 

103 

From Count de Salis 

27 Oct. 

(Becd. 2 Nov.) 

Reform of German Press Bureau : its 
political influence 

163 

104 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

6 Nov, 

The political situation ... 

163 

106 

From Sir E. Goschen 

IS Nov. 

(Becd. 16 Nov.) 

Conversation with Prince Bulow : general 
Anglo-Grerman rdations. (Mm.)' 

166 

106 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

24 Nov. 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon: the 
Casablanca incident ; Anglo-French 
naval co-operation; the Near East; 
possibility of visit by King Edward to 
Berlin in 1909 

167 

107 

From Sir F. Bertie 

(Private) 

4 Dec. 

Conversation with M. Clemenceau : 
Franco-German relations. (Min.) 

(Minute by King Edwcurd) 

168 

108 

From Sir E. Goschen 

10 Dec. 

(Becd. U Bee.) 

Conversation with Prince Biilow; his 
speech of December 10; German naval 
situation ; his conversation with Count 
Witte 

169 

109 

» ), (Private) 

11 Dec, 

Prince Bulow’s speech ; conversation with 
Count Seckendorf upon proposed visit 
by King Edward; conversation with 
Prince Bulow 

171 

110 

To Count de Salis 

18 Dec. 

Conversation with Count Metternich: 
possibility of Anglo-German naval 
negotiations 

172 


II.— VISIT OF KING EDWAED TO OEONBERG. 



Memorandum by Sir E. 

1908. 

Anglo-German relations . . . | 


111 

6 Aug. 


173 


Grey (sent to His 



M^^ty King Edward 
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No. 


112 


113 


114 

115 


116 

117 

118 


119 

120 


121 


122 


123 

124 


Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

1908. 

12 Aug. 
(Reed. 17 Aug.) 

Audience with Emperor William II : 
Anglo-German naval situation; question 
of publishing the letter to Lord Tweed- 
mouth. (Mm.) 


14 Aug. 

(Eecd. 17 Aug.) 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel Trench 
describing conversation with Emperor 
William II at Cronberg. (Minute by 
King Edward) 

From Sir F. Cartwright ... 

14 Aug. 

(Reed. 17 Aug.) 

The Cronberg meeting; Press comments. 
(Minute by King Edward) 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

14 Aug. 
{Reed. 17 Aug.) 

Audienee with Emperor William II: his 
conversation ' with Sir C. Hardinge; 
German naval programme ; effect of out- 
break of war. Emperor William’s 
second conversation with Sir C. 
Hardinge, and his subsequent com- 
ments. King Edward’s proposed visit 
to Berlin, (ilfin.) 

From Sir 0. Hardinge 

(Private) 

15 Aug. 

The Cronberg meeting 

Memorandum by Sir C. 
Hardinge 

16 Aug. 

“ Visit to the German Emperor at Oron- 
herg ” 

From Sir F. Cartwright ... 

17 Aug. 

(Reed. 19 Aug.) 

German Press comments upon the Cron- 
berg meeting. (Min.) (Minute by King 
Edward) 

From Count de Salis 

17 Aug. 

(Reed. 2^ Aug.) 

Same subject; Mr. Churchill’s speech at 
Swansea 

To Sir F. Bertie 

26 Aug. 

Conversation with M. de Manneville : 
proposed visit of King Edward to 
Berlin; the Windsor and Cronberg 
meetings; Mr. Lloyd George’s visit to 
Berlin 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

3 Sept, 

(Reed. 7 Sept.) 

German Press comments; the Cronberg 
meeting, and naval armaments ; 
Emperor William IT’s speech at Straes- 
burg 

From Sir A. Niooleon 

(Tel.) 

5 Sept. 

Question of communicating account of 
meetings at Cronberg and lachl to 
Russian Government 

To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 

Extract from the Times ... 

Ed. Note A. — 

Lord Hardinge to the 
Editor of the Times. 

5 Sept. 

1924. 

24 Oct. 

10 Nov. 

Same subject 

Quoting extracts from Secret Papers of 
Tirpitz referring to naval armaments 
and the Cronberg visit 

Commenting on above 


Page 


L75 


176 

179 


181 

183 

184 

190 

193 


194 


196 

196 

197 

197 

200 


III.— THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH ” INTERVIEW. 



1908. 

From Count de Salis 

30 Oct. 


{Reed. 2 Nov.) 


Interview between Emperor William and 
an anonymous English personage, pub- 
lished in Daily Telegraph of Octolwr 28; 
German Press comments. (Mirvate by 
King Edward) 


201 



xxvii 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main Subject. 


Page 


126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

182 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 
U2 


From Sir A. Nicolson 


From Count de Salis 


Memorandum as to the 
attitude of Germany in 
regard to intervention 
during the Boer War 


To Sir E. Goschen 


f> ti 


From Mr. Findlay 


>> >> 


From Sir Goschen 


To Sir P. Bertio (Private) 


From Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 


From Sir F. Bertie 
From Sir E. Goschen 

From Mr. Carnegie 
From Mr. Findlay 
From Sir A. Johnstone ... 
To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 


1908. 

31 Oct, 

{Reed, 9 Nov.) 


2 Nov. 

{Becd. 9 Nov.) 


3 Nov. 

{Reed, 5 Nov.) 
6 Nov. 


7 Nov. 


10 Nov. 


10 Nov. 
(Becd. 16 Nov.) 


12 Nov. 
{Becd. 16 Nov,) 

12 Nov. 
(Bccd. 16 Nov.) 


12 Nov. 

13 Nov. 


19 Nov. 
(JJecd %Q Nov.) 

20 Nov. 
{B.ecd. SSNov.) 


24 Nov. 
(Becd. SO Nov.) 

26 Nov. 
(Becd. SO Nov.) 

26 Nov. . 
(Becd. SO Nov.) 

1 Dec. 


Conversation with M. Isvolski : alleged 
proposal by Russia and Prance to inter- 
vene in South African War 

Conversation with M. Isvolski : Prince 
Billow on the meaning of phrase 
‘‘present grouping of fhe Powers 
the Daily Telegra^ interview 

The Daily Telegraph interview ; German 
Press comments 

Summary of negotiations based upon 
articles in National Review of July 1908 
and Times of October 29 and 30, 1908, 
with references to article in Deutsche 
Bevue of September 1908 

Conversation with Count Metternich : the 
Daily Telegraph ^ interview : Anglo- 
German relations in the Near East, the 
Casablanca incident: the British and 
German Press. (Minute by King 
Edward) 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
Prince Biilow’s satisfaction at co- 
operation in loan to Turkey; forth- 
coming debate in Reichstag; ^eech by 
Mr. AiMuith at Guildhall. (MUnute by 
King Edward) 

German Press comments upon Daily Tele- 
graph interview ; the Casablanca 
incident. Conversation with Count 
HohenthaJ 

Comments upon statements by Emperor 
William II in Daily Telegraph interview 

Debate in Reichstag of November KX-ll; 
enclosing translation of Prince Bulow’s 
speech 

EfFect of Casablanca incident and Daily 
Telegraph interview 

The political situation : Prince Biilow’e 
attitude; M. Isvolski and the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
(Minute by King Edward) 

Conversation with M. Nelidov: interven- 
tion in South African War 

Article in Berliner Tageblatt ; meeting 
between Emperor William II and Prince 
Bulow at Potsdam ; constitutional aspect 
of Daily Telegraph incident 

Attitude in Austria to settlement of con 
stitutional crisis in Germany 

The constitutional crisis; relations between 
Emperor William II and Prince Bulow 


Conversation with 
same subject 


Count Sclionborn : 


Effect of Daily Telegraph incident : 
undesirability of further publication.. 


202 


202 


203 


204 


206 


208 


209 


211 


212 


216 


217 


219 


220 


222 


223 


224 


225 



xxviii 


Chapter XLIV. 

Great Britain and Germany, January-July 1909. 

I.— KING EDWARD’S VISIT TO BERLIN. 


No. 

Name. 

1 

Date. 1 

143 

To Sir F. Bertie 

1309. 

7 Jan. 

144 

From Sir E, Gk)schen 

8 Jan. 

(Meed. 11 Jan.) 

145 

33 37 

9 Jan. 

(Meed. 11 Jan.) 


Ed, Note,— 

Memorandum by Sir C. 
Hardinge 

11 Feb. 

146 

From Sir E. Goschen 

12 Feb. 

(Becd. 13 Feb.) 

147 

From Sir F. Cartwright 

(Tel.) 

17 Feb. 

148 

To Sir E. Goschen 

IS Feb. 

149 

From Sir E. Goschen 

24 Feb. 

fBecd, 1 Ma/r.) 

150 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

4 Mar, 


Main Subject. 




Visit of King Edward to take place in 
second week o-f February; Lord Crewe 
and Sir C. Hardinge to accompany him 

Attitude of German Press to Great Britain 


Forwarding despatch from Colonel Trench 
describing views expressed by Emperor 
William II to General Officers command- 
ing army corps; Press comments 

Interview between Sir 0. Hardinge and 
Prince Biilow of February 10, 1909 ; 
the Franco-German agreement relating 
to Morocco; the Daily Telegraph inci- 
dent; King Edward’s visit to Berlin; 
services or Count Mettornich ; the 
London Naval Conference 

Visit of King Edward and (^eon 
Alexandria to Berlin ; German Press 
comments 

Conversation with Baron von Aehrenthal : 
King Edward’s visit to Berlin ; spoochos 
at opening of Parliament 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
same subject; the Franco-German agree- 
ment relating to Morocco 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel Trencli 
describing conversation with Emperor 
William II : King Edward’s visit to 
Berlin ; training and organization of 
British and German armies. (Min.) 
{Minute by King ’Edward) 


227 

228 


228 


Austro-German relations 
British intervention 


and alleged 


230 


232 


233 


234 


234 


2JJ6 


II.— NAVAL PEOGRAMMES, JANUARY-^J ULY 1909. 



To Sir E. Goschen 

1909. 


161 

4 Jan. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
British and German naval programmes. 
(Mirmte by King Edward) 

152 

33 33 ••• 

3 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
King Edward’s visit to Berlin; naval 
programmes 

153 

33 33 ••• 

5 Mar. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
naval programmes: possibility of infor- 
mation being given to the naval attaches 
of the two countries ,,, 


237 


24D 



No. 


164 


155 


Name. 


To Sir E. Goschen 


From Sir E. Goschen 


Ed. Note.-- 
Minute by Sir E. Grey 


156 1 To Sir E. Goschen 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 i From Sir E. Gk>schen 

166 

167 I To Sir E. Goschen 
(Private) 

168 From Mr. Findlay 

169 I From Sir E. Goschen 

170 i „ „ (Private) 


Date. 


1909. 
10 Mar. 


17 Mar. 


4r 

18 Mar. 
18 Mar. 


Main Subject. 


Page 


Conversation with Count Metternich : 
some subject. (Minute by King 
EdAvard) 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
same subject; debate in House of 
Commons on naval estimates. (Minute 
by King Edward) 

Conversations with Count Metternich ... 


Conversation with Count Metternich : 
suggestion for publication of previous 
conversations ; question of reply to 
statement by Admiral von Tirpitz 

Debate on naval estimates in House of 
Commons 


19 Mar. 

(Reed. 22 Mar.) 

23 Mar. | Befusal of Prince Biilow to make state- 
^Becd. 25 Mar,) \ ment to Budget Committee upon 
approaches said to have been made by 
Great Britain to Germany for limita- 
tion of naval armaments: German 
Press comments. (Min.) 


To Count Metternich 

(Private) 

From Count Metternich 

(Private) 


23 Mar. 
(Reed. 25 Mar.) 

23 Mar. 
(Reed. 25 Mar.) 


26 Mar. 
(Reed. 29 Mar.) 

27 Mar. 
(Reed. 29 Mar.) 


27 Mar. 
29 Mar. 


30 Mar. 
(Reed. 5 Apr.) 


30 Mar. 
(Reed. S Apr.) 

31 Mar. 


31 Mar. 
(Reed. 5 Apr.) 

2 Apr. 

(Reed. 5 Apr.) 
9 Apr. 


Statement by Herr von Schoen to Budget 
Committee 

Enclosing “ Translation of Admiral von 
Tirpitz^s speech in the Budget Com- 
mittees of the Beichstag, on March 17, 
1909” 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen : 
House of Commons debate on Naval 
estimates; German Press comments 


Forwarding despatch from Colonel Trench 
describing conversation with Emperor 
William II. (Min.) 

Proposed statement in Parliament 


Same subject 


Forwarding despatch from Cajptain Heath 
describing conversation with Admiral 
von Tirpitz 

Speech by Prince Bulow in Beichstag 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
Prince Bulow*8 speech; Sir E. Grey^s 
speedh in House of Oommons 

Attitude of German Press. (Min.) 


Article in Cologne Gazette: British and 
German naval armaments. (Min.) ... 

Question of laying down four extra ships. 
Influence of Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter 


241 

242 

243 

244 

246 

247 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

254 

256 

257 

258 

260 

261 



XXX 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

171 

1 

From Sir E. Goschen 

1909. 

11 Apr. 
{Becd. 15 Apr,) 

172 

From Mr. Findlay 

i 

14 Apr. 
(Becd, 19 Apr,) 

173 

From Sir R. Rodd ... ! 

1 

15 Apr. 

(Bccd, 24 Apr,) 

174 

From Sir E, Goschen ; 

16 Apr. 

(Seed, 19 Apr,) 

175 

33 33 ••• 

17 Apr. 

(Becd, 21 Apr,) 

176 

From Mr. Wyndham 

20 Apr. i 

{Becd. Zi Apr.) 

177 

39 99 

26 Apr. 
(Becd, 29 Apr.) 

178 

From Sir F, Cartwright... 

29 Apr. 

(Becd, S May) 

179 

From Sir E. Goschen 

7 May 

tl?ecd. 10 May) 

180 

99 99 

20 May 

(Becd, 24 May) 

181 

99 99 

21 May 

(Becd. 24 May) 

182 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

9 June 

183 

From Sir E. Goschen 

23 June 
(Becd.28 Jwie) 

184 

From Mr. Bryce 

12 July 

(Becd, 20 July) 

185 

From Sir E. Goschen 

23 July 
(Becd, 26 July) 


Main Subject. 


Page 


Triple Alliance; German Press com- 
ments; possibility of Anglo-German 
arrangement as to naval armaments. 
(Min,) 

Anti-British tone of Saxon Press; causes... 


263 


Proposed construction of four Dread - 1 
noughts by Austria-Hungary | 264 

German Press campaign aimed at bringing 
about imglo-German understanding. 
Conversations with Herr von Kiderlen- ^ 
Waechter. (Mm.) | 265 

Article in Kreuz Zeitung of April 16. | 
(Mm.) I 267 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel Delm^ j 
Raddiffe giving Italian views of pro- ' 
posed increase in Austro-Hungarian 
navy 


268 


Forwarding despatch from Colonel Delmo- 
RadcliiBFe describing conversation with i 
Captain Conz upon intention of Italian 
Minister of Marine to ask for credit of , 
half a milliard of lire 

Conversation with Baron von Aehrenthal : 
proposed construction of Dreadnoughts 
by Austriar-Hungary. (Min,) I 270 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen; , 
desirability of an understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany Ui)on j 
Colonial and other questions, (Min.)... j 271 

Article in Berliner TageUatt advocating 1 
Anglo-German understanding. (Min,) 272 

Forwarding despatch from Ca^itain Heath ' 
describing conversation with Prinoe i 
Henry of Prussia and Captain Lans. 
(Min,) ; 273 

Conversation with Count Metternioh : 
Anglo-German relations and growth of 
German fleet ' 


Conversation with Herr von Schoen : 
meeting of Emperor William II with 
Emperor Nicholas II at Bjorko; Anglo- 
German relations and desirability of 
naval “formula.” (Min,) 

Conversation with President ^ Taft: 
pacific intentions of Emperor William II 
and the German people. (Min,) 

Conversations with Prince Bfllow and 
Herr von Schoen: Anglo-German rela- 
tions and growth of German fleet. 
Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
HoUweg: his friendly feelings towards 
Great Britain 


276 


276 


278 


279 



xxxi 


Chapter XLV. 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s Proposals, August-December 1909. 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

186 

From Sir E. Qoschen 

(Tel.) 

1900. 

21 Aug. < 

187 

ft it 

21 Aug. J 

(Becd. 22 Aug,) 

188 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) (Tel.) 

23 Aug. 

189 

1 

From Sir 0. Hardinge 

(Private) 

25 Aug. J 

190 ! 

Memorandum by Sir C. 
Hardinge 

25 Aug. J 

191 

From Mr. Mallet 

(Private) 

26 Aug. 

192 

From Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

28 Aug. 

193 

1 

Notes by Sir E. Grey 

31 Aug. 

194 

To Sir B. Goschen (Tel.) 

1 Sept. 

195 

I » » (Private) 

1 Sept. 

196 

! From, Sir E. Gosohen 

(Tel.) 

3 Sept. 

197 

„ „ (Private) 

3 Sept, j 

198 

From Sir A, Nioolson 

(Private) 

22 Sept. 1 

1 

199 

From Sir B. Goschen 

li Oot. 

{Heed IS Oot.) ; 

i 

1 


Main Subject. 


Page 


lonversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: readiness of German Govern- 
ment to discuss Anglo-German relations 
and a naval arrangement 


standing. (Mtn,) 

Loknowledging friendly tone of Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg’ s communications; 
will consult Mr. Asquith 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’ s suggestions 

’ossible lines of understanding : 
desirability of declaration of general 
policy by Great- Britain 

The German proposal and its efEeots 


and their probable effect on France and 
Bussia 

'he German proposal; possibility of 
^neral declaration to which France and 
Erussia could be parties 


welcoming naval proposals and any 
political understanding not inconsistent 
with existing friendships 

Possibility of friendly arrangement with 
Germany 

Conveying thanks of Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg for friendly message of Septem- 
ber 1; absence of Herr von Sohoen and 
Admiral von Tirpitz necessitates delay 
in negotiations until October 

! Conversation with Herr von Stemrich : 
Herr von Bethmann HoUw^’s attitude; 
possible sources of opposition. (Minute 
by King Edward) 

hnversation with M, Isvolski: possibili 
of Anglo-German understanding 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Heath 
describing conversation with Herr von 
Eheinbaben and enclosing communica- 
tion from him : refusal of further infor- 
mation as to building of battleships; 
Mr. McKenna’s statements in House oi 
Commons 


283 

284 

285 
285 

285 

286 

287 

288 

288 


291 


291 



XXXll 


No. Name. Date. 1 Main Subject. Page 


1909. 

200 From Sir E. Groschen ... 15 Oct. 

{Becd, 18 Oct,) 


201 Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. 15 Oct. 

Hardinge (Private) 

202 To Sir E. Goschen ... 28 Oct. 


203 » „ (Tel.) 29 Got. 


204 From Sir E. Goschen ... 4 Nov. 

(Becd. 8 Nov.) 


205 To Sir E. Goschen ... 17 Nov. 


206 From Sir F. Bertie 20 Nov. 

(Private) 

207. From Sir E. Goschen .. 25 Nov, 

(Becd, 29 Nov,) 


208 „ „ ... 29 Dec. 

^Bccd, S JCL7V,j 
1910) 


209 „ „ ... 31 Dec. 

(Becd, $ Jan,, 
1910) 


210 To Sir E. Goschen 31 Dec. 


Ed, Note, — 1910. 

Extract from Annual 24 June 
Report for Germany, for (Becd. 27 June) 


ConocrsniioH' with Herr von Bethmaun 
Hollweg and Herr von Schoeu : possible 
naval arrangement and exchange of 
pacific assurances. Enclosing proces- 
verbal drawn up by Herr von Schoen. 
(Min,) 293 

Same subject 301 


Gonvermtion with CJount Metternich : 
desirability of proceeding with negotia- 
tions; question of political assurances 
and naval understanding; British action 
in Morocco crisis of 1906 and Balkan 
crisis of 1908-9 303 

Notifying substance of preceding docu- 
ment 304 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg and Herr von Schoen : sugges- 
tion that naval arrangement and poli- 
tical assurances should be negotiated 
simultaneously ; the naval proposals ; 
non-intervention in case of attack upon 
other Power. Enclosing prochs-verbal 
drawn up by Herr von Schoen. (Min.) 304 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
effect of general election; importance 
attached to political formula in Ger- 
many and to naval arrangement in Great 
Britain; possibility of indirect good 
results from negotiations 312 

Conversation with M. Piohon : progress of 
naval negotiations 313 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen : 
necessity for interruption of negotia- 
tions; attitude of Great Britain to 
naval arrangement based on eventual 
fulfilment of entire German naval pro- 
gramme. (Min,) (Minute by King 

Edward) 314 

Article in Deutsch-Asiatische-Correspon^ 
denz and communiqui published in 
Kdlnische Zeitung. Conversation with 
Herr von Schoen. (Mm.) 316 

Effect of Sir Ernest CaseePs visit to 
^rlin; and of Mr. Blatchford’s articles 
in the Daily Mail; Press comments. 
(Min,) 317 

Anti-German articles in British Press and 

I election speeches 319 


Anglo-German negotiations 319 



XXXUl 


Chapter XLVI. 

The Bagdad Railway, 1905-10. 

I.— INTERNATIONAL POURPARLERS, 1905-9. 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 1 

1 


Ed. Note . — 

From Sir N. O’Conor . 

1903. 

28 Apr. 

{Heed. If, May) 

211 

1 

Memorandum communi- 

cated by Board of Trade 

1905. 

23 June 

212 

To Sir F. Bertie 

19 July 

213 

Memorandum by Sir T. 
H. Sanderson 

28 July 

214 

To Sir N. O’Conor (Tel.) 

29 July 

215 

From Sir N. 0’ Go nor 

(Tel.) 

31 July 

216 

To Sir N. O’ Conor (Tel.) 

1 Aug. 

217 

From Sir G. Clarke 

4 Aug. 

218 

From Sir N. O’Conor . . 

20 Auc. 
{Heed. 28 Aug,) 

219 

Memorandum by Sir T. 
H. Sanderson 

3 Oct. 

220 

Question asked in House of 
Commons 

1906. 

4 Apr. 

221 

To Sir N. O’ Conor 

6 Apr. 

222 

To Sir F. Bertie 

6 Apr, 

223 

From Sir N. O’Conor 

12 Apr. 
{Jtc.cd. 23 Apr.) 

224 

To Sir F. Bertie 

29 May 


[ 17690 ] 



Main Subject. 


I Page 


History of Bagdad Railway concession 
and proposed constitution of the com- 
pany; political consideration involved 


and political 


CJommercial, financial, 
aspects of the scheme 


Oonvemation with M. Paul Gambon : 
question of British support for Bagdad 
Railway; position of French financiers 

Convermtion with Mr. Barry: Paris 
Branch recently approached by agent of 
Br. Gwinner; enquiries as to statement 
made by latter. (Min.) 

Communicating substance of preceding 
document and asking for information... 

Conversations with Dr. Zander and 
M. Huguenin: desirability of keeping 
door open for negotiations 

Open door desirable, but overtures to 
(jermany not opportune 

I Enclosing memorandum upon situation on^ 

’ July 31, 1905, and suggestions for an 
arrangement 

Probability of construction of Railway 
taking place irrespective of British 
participation 

Proposals for Bagdad Railway made by 
Dr. Gwinner through Sir E. FitzGerald 
Law 



Enclosing copy of preceding document 
and asking for information as to 
progress of scheme 

Question of co-operation in Bagdad Rail- 
way scheme; conversation with M. Paul 
Gambon : attitude of France and Russia 

Conversation with Dr. Zander : British 
and French co-operation. Desirability 
of British co-oiieration. {Min.) 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon; 
possibility of agreement between 
Slngland, France, and Russia for co- 
operation in Bagdad Railway ... 


325 

328 

329 

329 

330 

330 

331 

331 

334 

335 

33C 

336 

336 

337 

340 



xxsiv 


Name. 


Main Subject. 


225 I From Sir F. Bertie 


1906. 

31 May 

(Reed, 2 June) 


226 I To Sir F. Bertie 


8 June 


227 From Sir A. Nicolson 13 June 

(Tel.) 


228 To Sir F. Lascelles 


14 June 


229 To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 15 June 


230 To Sir F. Bertie ... 


15 June 


231 From Sir A. Nicolson 18 June 

(Tel.) 


232 To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 19 June 


233 From Sir A. Nicolson 25 July 

(Tel.) 


234 From Sir N. O’Conor ... 4 Sept. 

{Reed. 10 Sept.) 


235 From Sir A. Nicolson 3 Nov 

(Tel.) 


236 To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 5 Nov. 

237 From Sir A. Nicolson 7 Nov 

(Tel.) 


Conversation with M. Henry : conversa- 
tion between M. Bourgeois and Prince 
Radolin on Herr von Schoen’s enquiries 
at St. Petersburgh; no intention on 
part of France to come to arrangement 
with Russia or England irrespective of 
Germany 341 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon : 

Herr von Schoen’s enquiries at St. 
Petersburgh 341 

Conversation with M. Isvolski : question 
of Russian participation in Bagdad 
Railway. Conversation with M. Bom- 
pard: same subject. (Min,) 342 

Conversation with Mr. Braham, Times 
correspondent at Constantinople : his 
interview with Dr. Zander; question of 
British and Russian participation in 
Bagdad Railway 342 

(Srerman wish for British proposals as to 
Bagdad Railway; British view that 
Russian and French co-operation is 
desirable 343 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon : Mr. 
Braham’s statements; German wish for 
Britmh proposals as to co-operation ; 
British d^ire for international co- 
operation including Russia 343 

Conversation with M. Bompard : French 
desire for Russian participation in 
Bagdad Railway. Request for instruc- 
tions. (Min.) 344 

Action to be taken relative to Russian 
co-operation in Bagdad Railway ... 344 

Conversation with M. Bompard : Dr. 
Gwinner's return to Berlin; alleged 
opposition to British participation in 
Bagdad Railway. (Min.) 345 

Presence of Frenchmen on Board of 
Directors of Bagdad Railway Company; 

Dr. GTianner’s visit to Paris ; possibility 
of British participation in Bagdad 
Railway. (Min.) 345 

Conversation with M. Isvolski : desira- 
bility that last sections of Bagdad 
Railway should be international; readi- 
ngs of Russia to discuss co-operation 
with Grreat Britain. (Min.) ... ... 340 

Desirability of hn^ng out Russian views 
as to participation in Bagdad Railway 347 

Conversation with M. Isvolski: question 
^ terms of co-operation of Russia, 
hranoe and Great Britain in Bagdad 
Railway. (Min.) 347 


XXXV 


No. 

1 

Name. 

Date. I 

1 

238 

To Sir F. Bertie 

1906. 

8 Nov. 

239 

From Sir F. Bertie 

15 Nov. 
(Becd. 16 Nov.) 

240 

99 99 ••• 

21 Nov. 
(Itecd. 2$ Nov.) 

241 

Memorandum for commu- 
nication to M. Isvolski 

27 Nov. 

242 

From Sir F. Bertie 

2 Dec. 

(Becd. It Dec.) 

243 

To Sir F. Bertie 

29 Dec. 

244 

From Sir N. O’ Conor 

1907. 

19 Feb. 
(Becd. 26 Feb. 

245 

To Sir F. Bertie 

4 Mar. 

246 

To Sir A. Nicolson 

7 Mar. 

247 

To Sir F. Laecelles 

8 Mar. 

248 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

13 Apr. 

249 

99 99 

26 Apr. 

250 

Memorandum communi- 

cated to M. Paul 
Gambon and Count 

Benckendorff 

4 June 

251 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

18 June 
(Becd. 24 Jvme) 

252 

To Sir F. Bertie 

31 July 

253 

To Sir A. Nicolson 

22 Feb, 
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Main Subject. 


Page 


Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
M. Isvolski ready to co-operate; desira- 
bility of waiting for overtures from 
Germany ; statements to be made to 
Russia by France and Great Britain ... 

Conversation ^ with M, Pichon : M. 
Isvolski’s discussions at Berlin; neces- 
sity for co-operation of France and 
Great Britain to complete Bagdad 
Railway 

Conversation with M. Pichon: French 
and British co-operation necessary if 
Bagdad Railway is to be completed to 
Persian Gulf 

British attitude to Bagdad Railway : 
desirability of co-op era fcion by Great 
Britain, Russia and France if line is to 
be completed to Persian Gulf 

Conversation with M. Pichon : continua- 
tion of Bagdad Railway through Taurus 
Mountains dependent upon obtaining 
further kilometric guarantees 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and M. ^ Paul Gambon : British and 
French interests in Bagdad Railway, 
and Anglo-French co-operation. (Min,) 

Financial situation of the Ottoman 
Empire; inexpediency of interference 
by the Great Powers 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
negotiations with Dr. Zander and M. 
Auboyneau concerning the construction 
of the Bagdad Railway 

Conversation with Gount Benckendorff: 
British attitude to construction of Bag- 
dad Railway 

Conversation with Gount Metternich : 
British and German attitudes to con- 
struction of Bagdad Railway. (Min.)... 

British attitude to same subject 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
same subject 

Statement of British attitude to con- 
struction of Bagdad Railway 


Conversation with M. Isvolski : same 
subject. (Min.) 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
same subject; French criticism 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and M. Poklevski : Russo-German 
negotiations concerning Bagdad Rail- 
way 

c 2 


348 

349 

349 

360 

350 

351 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

355 


357 


357 


358 
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No. 

Name. 

Dace. j 

1 

2.54 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A 
Nicolson (Private) 

1907. 

17 Mar. 

255 

From Mr. G. Barclay 

‘(Tel.) 

3 Apr. 

256 

To ]Mr. G. Barclay (Tel.) 

4 Apr. 

257 

From Mr. G. Barclay 

7 Apr. 

{Reed. IB Apr.) 

258 

Annual Report for France 
for 1907 

1908. 

15 Apr. 

(Reed. 18 Apr.) 

259 

From Mr. G. Barclay 

‘ (Tel.) 

19 May 

260 

„ (Tel.) 

20 May. 

261 

}J >} ••• 

20 May 

{Reed. 25 Maij) 

262 

To Mr. G. Barclay (Tel.) 

21 May 

263 

To Sir F. Bertie 

21 May 

264 

From Mr. G. Barclay 

(Tel.) 

23 May 

265 

Me7norandum comniuiii- 

cated to M. Pichon 

27 May 

266 

Memorandum respecting 
the Bagdad Railway 

3 July 

267 

To Count de Salis 

13 July. 

1 

268 

I From Count de Sails 

24 July. 
(Reed. 27 July) 

269 

i To Sir F. Bertie 

1909. 

: 10 Feb. 

270 

'From Sir G. Lowther 

Ed. Note.— 

To Sir G. Lowther 

25 May 

[Reed. 1 June) 

14 July 

271 

From Jevad Bey 

27 May 

272 

To Sir G. Lowther 

18 Aug. 

273 

Aide-memoire communi- 

cated by Tewfik Pasha 

14 Sept. 

274 

From Sir G. Lowther 

14 Sept. 
{Reed. 20 Sept.) 

275 

I „ (Tel.) 

27 Sept. 


Main Subject. 

Proposed railway sclienies in Persia 

Turco-Gernian negotiations on the finance* 
of Bagdiwl Railway 

British attitude to same subject .. 

Same subject .. . . 

Bagdad Railway 

Conversation with Ferid Pasha: pledging 
of surplus ceded revenues for financing 
the Bagdad Railway. {Min.) 

Same subject 

Turco-German financial negotiations 


to Turkish financial 


M. Paul Gambon : 


British attitude 
negotiations 

Conversation with 
same subject 


Issue of Irade sanctioning extension of 
Bagdad Railway 

British policy as regards same subject ... 


riie n a gd ikI R a 1 1 u ay 


(•onversation between Sir C‘. Hardinge 
and Count Metternich: British and 
German attitude to Bagdad Railway. 
{Min.) 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen : 
same subject. (Min.) ... 


Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
Anglo-German relations as regards 
Bagdad Railway 

Colonel Ramsay’s proposed railway scheme 
for Euphrates Valley. (Min.) 

Connection between the increase of 
customs dues and the Bagdad Railway 

Request for recognition of 4 per cent, 
increase of customs dues 

British request for concession for Tigris 
Valley Railway 

4 per cent, increase of customs dues 


Conversation with Hussein Hilmi Pasha: 
Tigris Valley Railway concession 

I Conversation with Hussein Hilmi Pasha ; 
[ Turkish attitude to same subject 


Page 

358 

359 
36U 

360 

361 

363 

364 

364 

365 

365 

366 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

373 

374 

374 

375 

376 

377 


xzzvii 


No. 

Name. j 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

276 

From Sir G. Lowther 

1909. 
n Oct. 

(Becd. 18 Oct.) 

1 

Conversation with Hussein Hilmi Pasha : ' 
Turkish attitude to Badgad Railway , 
Convention 

378 

277 

To Sir E. Gosohen 

28 Oct. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : ' 
British attitude to 4 per cent, increase 
on customs dues : to participation of | 
Powers in Bagdad Railway • 

1 

378 

II.— THE GWINNER-CASSEL NEGOTIATIONS, 1909-10. 

278 

From Mr. Marling (Tel.) 

1909. 

31 Oct. 

Conversation \dth Hussein Hilmi Pasha; ! 
German attitude to British participa- 
tion in Bagdad Railway 

380 

279 

(Tel.) 

5 Nov. 

Same subject 

380 

280 

}^ j} 

5 Nov. 

{Heed. 15 Nov.) 

Turkish attitude to continuation of Bag- 
dad Railway; formation of construction 
company ... 

380 

281 

hy Sir C. 

Hardinge and Sir E. 
Grey 

6 Nov. 

Sir W. Willcocks’ irrigation and railway 
.schemes 

;38i 

282 

From Mr. Marling 

9 Nov. 

{Heed. 15 Nov.) 

Attitude of Dr. Gwinner to British par- 
ticipation in Bagdad Railway. (Min.) 

384 

283 

To Mr. Marling 

12 Nov. 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and Tewfik Pasha : British participa- 
tion in Bagdad Railway 

385 

284 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

(T(‘l ) 

16 Nov. 

Conversation with M. Isvolski: rumoured 
Anglo-Pranco-German combination for 
continuation of Bagdad Railway ... i 

386 

286 

1) 1 > 

16 Nov. 
(Heed, 22 Nov.) 

Conversation with M. Isvolski: same 
subject 

386 

286 

To Mr. Marling 

16 Nov. 

Enquiry a^s to how continued construction 
of Bagdad Railway is to be financed ... 

387 

287 

To Sir A. Nicholson (Tel.) 

18 Nov, 

Agreement among Powers on Bagdad 
Railway scheme necessary before British 
consent is given to 4 per cent, increase 
of customs dues 

387 

288 

From Sir A. Nicholson 

(Tel.) 

19 Nov. 

Conversation with M. Isvolski: Russian 
attitude to Bagdad Railway negotia^ 
tions 

388 

289 

Minutes by Sir C. Hardinge 
and Sir E. Grey 

19 Nov. 

Conversation with Sir E. Cassel : com- 
parison between the Bagdad-Gulf Rail- 
way and Sir W. Willcocks^ scheme 

389 

290 

From Sir A. Nioolson 

(Private) 

19 Nov. 

Conversation with M. Isvolski : Russian 
attitude to British policy in Bagdad 
Railway negotiations 

390 

291 

From Sir F. Bertie 

20 Nov. 
(Herd. 2:2 Nov.) 

Conversation with M. Pichon: the Tigris 
Valley concession and the 4 per cent, 
increase of customs dues 

391 

292 

1 To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 

[17590] 

23 Nov. 

British policy in Bagdad Railway nego- 
tiations 

c 8 

392 
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No. 

Name. 

! 1 

1 Date. 

Main Subject. 

i Page 

1 

293 

1 

To Sir F. Bertie i 

1909. 

23 Nov. 

1 

Conversation with M. Paul Oambon : 
British action and policy in Bagdad 
Railway negotiations 

393 

294 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

(Tel.) 

24 Nov. 

j 

Conversation with M. Isvoleki : Russian 
attitude to British policy concerning 
Bagdad Railway negotiations 

1 

394 

295 

From Mr. Marling 

24 Nov. 
{Becd, 29 Nov.) 

Bagdad Railway Company’s proposed 
methods of financing the continuation 
of the railway 

396 

296 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

24 Nov. 

M. Isvolski’s attitude to British policy in 
Bagdad Railway question 

397 

297 

To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 

26 Nov. 

British policy concerning Bagdad Rail- 
way negotiations 

398 

298 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

(T«l.) 

27 Nov. 

Conversation with M. Isvolski : same 
subject. (Min.) 

398 

299 

>> JJ 

28 Nov. 
{Becd. 6 Bee.) 

Conversations with M. Isvolski : review of 
Russian attitude to Bagdad Railway 
negotiations 

400 

300 

(Tel.) 

30 Nov. 

Conversation with M. Louis : M. Isvolski’ s 
attitude to Germany; to Persian rail- 
ways 

402 

301 

To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 

30 Nov. 

British position as regards Bagdad Rail- 
way negotiations 

402 

302 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

(Tel.) 

1 Dec. 

Conversation with M. Isvolski : same 
subject 

403 

303 

From Sir F. Bertie 

1 Dec. 

{Becd. S Bee.) 

Conversation with M. Pichon : his atti- 
tude to British policy in Bagdad Rail- 
way negotiations. (Min.) 

403 

304 

From Mr. Marling 

5 Dec. 

(Becd. IS Bee.) 

Turkish attitude to concessions to Great 
Britain ... 

405 

305 

Sir 0. Hardinge to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

8 Dec. 

M. Isvolski ’s attitude to British policy in 
Bagdad Railway negotiations ... ' ... 

405 

306 

From Mr. Bax-Ironside ... 

13 Dec. 

(Becd. 16 Bee .) ! 

Formation of a construction company for 
continuation of Bagdad Railway 

406 

307 

From Mr. Marling 

13 Dec. 

(Becd, 20 Bee.) 

Conversation with Baron von Marschall- 
Bagdad Railway negotiations and Sir 
W. Willcocks’ scheme 

407 

308 

Sir E. Gk)sclien to Sir C. 
Hardinge (Private) 

15 Deo. 

(Becd. 21 Bee.) 

Conversation with Herr von Schoen: dis- 
cussions between Sir E. Cashel and Dr. 
Gwinner. (Min.) 

408 

309 

Sir E. Oassel to Sir C. 
Hardinge 

20 Dec. 

Forwarding memorandum of conversa- 
tions between Dr. Gwinner and Sir E. 
Oassel. (Min.) 

409 

310 

To Sir A. Nicolson 

21 Dec. 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and Count Benckendorff : Russian 
attitude to British policy in Bagdad 
Railway negotiations 

i 

412 

311 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

27 Dec. 

(Becd. S Jan.) 

Enclosing aide-^imoire by M. Isvolski on 
Bagdad Railway negotiations; Fro- 
memorid and letters by Sir A. Nicolson 
to M. Isvolski on British action 

412 





No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

312 

To Sir F. Bertie (Tel.) 

1909. 

30 Dec. 

Conversation with M. Daeschner : British 
policy in Bagdad Railway negotiations 

417 

313 

To Sir A. Nicolson 

31 Dec. 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and Count Benckendorff : discussions 
between Sir E. Cassel and Dr. Gwinner 

418 

314 

To Sir E. Glosclien 

(Private) 

31 Dec. 

Statement of British policy in Bagdad 
Railway negotiations 

418 

315 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

1910. 

3 Jan. 

{Becd. 17 Jan,) 

Conversation with M, Isvolski : same 
subject 

419 

316 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

5 Jan. 

Anglo-German relations as 'regards Bag- 
dad Railway negotiations 

419 

317 

To Sir E. Q-oschen 

10 Jan. 

British policy concerning same subject... 

420 

318 

Memorandum by Sir E. 
Grey 

10 Jan. 

British policy concerning construction of 
Bagdad Railway 

422 

319 

From Sir P. Bertie 

11 Jan. 
(Becd, 14 Jam.) 

Conversation with M. Pichon : British 
attitude to Gwinner-Cassel negotia- 
tions 

424 

320 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

18 Jan. 

Russian attitude to Bagdad Railway 
negotiations ... 

425 

321 

To Sir F. Bertie 

22 Jan. 

Conversation between Sir 0. Hardinge 
and M. Paul Gambon : M. Pichon’s 
attitude to British policy and French 
position concerning Ba^ad Railway 
negotiations 

425 

322 

Sir H. Babing^n Smith to 
Sir C. Hardinge 

8 Feb. 

{Bead. 14 Feb.) 

Review of situation as regards continua- 
tion of Bagdad Railway 

426 

323 

Sir 0. Hardinge to Sir H. 
Babington Smith 

(Private) 

12 Mar. 

Reply on same subject. {Min.) 

429 

324 

To Sir G. Lowther (Tel.) 

30 Mar. 

British policy as regards Tigris Valley 
concession and the 4 per cent, increase 
of customs dues ... 

433 


Chapter XLVII. 

Anglo-German Negotiations, 1910. 


325 

From Sir E. Goschen 

1910. 

1 Jan. 

(Becd. 10 Jan.) 

Audience with Emperor William O: the 
Emperor's attitude to anti-German 
feeling in Great Britain 

434 

326 

FroTTi Mr. Bax-Ironside ... 

1 Jan. 

(Becd. 7 Jan.) 

Conversation with (German OfiGicial : 
French attitude to Emperor William II 
and Germany; British attitude 

435 

327 

From Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

8 Jan. 

German attitude to British statement of 
policy 

435 

328 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir 0. 
Hardinge (Private) 

28 Jan. 
{Becd. 11 Feb.) 

Attitude of German Foreign Office fco 
Great Britain; of Emperor William IT 
to Prance and Great Britain 

436 
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No. 

! Name. 

1 

Date. j 

Main Subject. j 

Page 

329 

j From Sir E. Goschen 

i 

1910. 

3 Feb. 

(Becd. 7 Feh.) 

i 

1 

Conversation between Emperor William 11 
and Count de Salis : Anglo-German ! 
relations 

437 

330 

; From Mr. Vaughan . . 

3 Feb. 

(Becd, 7 Feb.) 

Conversations with Foreign Diplomatists : 
strength of the German navy; likeli- : 
hood of w^ar between Great Britain and 
Germany 

438 

331 

' From Sir F. Bertie 
^ (Private) 

10 Feb. 

Conversation with M. Pichon : French 
ship-building and obligations towards 
Great Britain 

439 

332 

1 To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

12 Feb. 

Same subject 

439 

333 

j From Sir F. Bertie 

1 (Private) 

17 Feb. 

Same subject 

440 

334 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

19 Feb. 

Same subject 

440 

335 

‘ Frojn Sir E. Goschen 

1 

7 Mar. 

{llecd. 11^ Mar.) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Heath 
on his conversation with Emperor 
William II on Anglo-German relations. 
(Min.) 

441 

336 

To Sir E. Goschen 

22 Mar. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
British position as to resumption of 
Anglo-German negotiations ... • ... 

442 

337 

}} >j ••• 

31 Mar, 

Conversation with Herr von Kuhlmann : 
details on same subject ; scope of possible 
understanding 

442 

338 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

2 Apr. 

(Becd. 11 Apr,) 

Conversation with M. Isvolski * German 
action in Persia 

444 

1 

339 

Fro 771 Sir G. Lowther 

2 Apr. 

(Becd. 11 Apr.) 

Conversation with Rifaat Pasha : British 
attitude towards Turkish proposals for 
financing the Bagdad Railway 

445 

340 

To Sir G. Lowther (Tel.) 

4 Apr. 

British attitude to railway construction 
in Mesopotamia 

446 

341 

1 

From Sir G. Lowther 

4 Apr. 

(Becd. 8 Apr.) 

Enclosing memorandum of conversation 
between Sir H. Babington Smith and 
Baron von Marschall on the construc- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway 

447 

342 

From Sir E. Goschen 

8 Apr. 

(Becd. 11 Apr.) 

Conversation with Herr Stemrich : Gor- 
man position as regards Bagdad Rail- 
way. (Min.) 

449 

343 

1 

1 » „ (Tel.) 

i 

10 Apr. 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: British and German positions 
as to Bagdad Railway. (Mm.) 

451 

344 

jj )} 

1 

11 Apr. 
(Becd. 18 Apr.) 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: same subject; British and 
German policies in Persia. Enclosing 
memorandum by Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg on same subject. (Mm.) 

454 

345 

1 To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 

13 Apr. 

Statement of British position concerning 
Bagdad Railway 

461 

346 

To Sir F. Bertie (Private) 

13 Apr. 

Conversation with M. Paul Oambon : 
position concerning Anglo-German 

naval negotiations 

462 

347 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

1 (Tel.) 

14 Apr. 

Conver.sation with M. Sazouov : Anglo- 
Russian policy in Persia 1 

462 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. ] 

Page 

m 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir 0. 
Hardinge (Private) 

1910. 

14 Apr. 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg : German position concerning 
Bagdad Railway 

463 

349 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

(Tel.) 

15 Apr. 

Audience with Emperor Nicholas II : 
German proposals in Anglo-German 
negotiations ; affairs in the Far and 
Near East. (Min.) 

466 

350 

To Sir G. Lowther 

18 Apr. 

Conversation with Tewfik Pasha: British 
policy concerning railway construction 
in Mesopotamia 

466 

351 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir E. 
Goschen (Private) 

19 Apr. 

Same subject; Anglo-Russian policy in 
Persia 

467 

352 

To Sir G. Lowther 

20 Apr. 

Detailed statement of British policy con- 
cerning Mesopotamian railway con- 
struction ... ... 

468 

353 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. 
Hardinge ( Private) 

23 Apr. 

Conversation with M. Jules Cambon: the 
Bagdad Railway 

472 

354 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

(Tel.) 

27 Apr. 

iUmversaiion with M. Sazonov : enquiry 
as to rumoured discussions on southern 
section of Bagdad Railway 

473 

355 

To Sir A. Nicolson (Tol.) 

28 Apr. 

British reply on same subject 

473 

35(5 

From Sir A. Nicolson 

28 Apr. 

•J^eccl, 9 May) 

Conversation with M. Sazonov : British 
position concerning share and control of 
southern section of Bagdad Railway ... 

473 

357 

To Tewfik Pasha 

30 Apr. 

British application for separate railway 
concession via> the Tigris Valley 

474 

358 

To Sir F. Bertie 

30 Apr. 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and M. Paul Cambon: the financial 
situation in the Ottoman Empire 

475 

369 

From Sir G. Lowther 

3 May 

{Heed. 9 Maij) 

Conversations with Rifaat Pasha and 
Hakki Pasha : British attitude to 

1 Ottoman negotiations with Bagdad 
Railway Company; the British applica- 
tion for separate railway concession ... 

475 

3()0 

To Sir E. Goschen 

5 May 

Conversation with Herr von Kiihlmann : 
the Bagdad Railway and policy concern- 
ing Persia 

477 

361 

„ „ (Private) 

5 May 

The Bagdad Railway; the Anglo-German 
political understanding 

478 

362 


10 May 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
policy of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
concerning Persia 

479 

363 

To Sir A. Nicolson (Tel.) 

11 May 

Conversation between Sir 0. Hardinge 
and Herr von Kiihlmann : British, 
Russian, and German positions as 
regards Persia 

480 

364 

From Sir F. Cartwright 

(Tel.) 

13 May 

Austro-Hungarian attitude to Persian 
question 

481 

365 

To Sir F. Cartwright (Tel.) 

13 May 

British position concerning Persian 
question 

482 

366 

To Sir G. Lowther (Tel.) 

13 May 

British attitude to Turkish negotiations 
with Bagdad Railway Company 

i 

483 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

j Main Subject. 

Pafjp 

367 

From Sir 0. Hardinge 

(Private) 

1910. ; 

13 May , 

German attitude concerning Persian 
question 

483 

368 

From Sir G. Lowther (Tel.) 

16 May 

Conversation with Hakki Pasha: validity 
of Turkish negotiations with Bagdad 
Railway Company. (Min.) 

484 

369 

To Count d© Salifi 

21 May 

Conversation between Sir C. Hardinge 
and Count Metternich : the Persian 
question 

484 

370 

Dr. Gwinner to Sir E. 
Cassel 

21 May 

Bagdad Railway negotiations 

485 

371 

From Count de Salis 

24 May 
(Becd. SO May) 

Conversation with Baron von Schoen : the 
j Persian question. Change in German 
attitude 

486 

372 

j» >> ••• 

26 May 

{Becd, May) 

Summarizing Press articles. Pranco- 
German relations 

487 

373 

From Sir E. Goaclien 

28 May 
{Becd. SOMay) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain Heath 
on Emperor William’s views on Anglo- 
German relations 

488 

374 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. 
Hardinge (Private) 

28 May 

Conversations with Signor Pansa and 
Count Metternich and audience with 
King Edward : Anglo-German relations 

489 

375 

I To Sir E. Goschen 

81 May 

Conversation with Count Metternich : the 
Persian question ; the Bagdad Railway 

490 

376 

To Sir H. Babington 
Smith 

31 May 

Sir B. Grey’s views on British participa- 
tion in Bagdad Railway 

491 

377 

To Sir G. I/owther 

6 June 

Conversation with Rifaat Pasha : Turkish 
attitude to British request for Tigris 
Valley concession. (Min.) 

492 

378 

From Sir G. Lowther 

20 June 
(Becd. 27 June) 

Conversation with Rifaat Pasha : same 
subject 

493 

379 

From Sir E, Goschen 

3 July 

(Becd. 11 July) 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg : the European situation ; Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter 

494 

380 

From Sir E. Cartwright .. 

16 July 
{Becd. 18 July) 

Summarizing Press articles on Mr. 
Asquith’s speech on naval estimates ... 

495 

381 

To Sir E. Goschen 

18 July 

Conversation between Mr. Parker and 
Herr von Stumm : Anglo-German nego- 
tiations concerning a political under- 
standing 

496 

382 

ft 9> ••• 

18 July 

Conversation with Count Metternich : Mr. 
Asquith’s speech on naval estimate 

496 

383 

From Sir H. Babington 
Smith 

19 July 
[Becd, 2S July) 

Proposed British share in Bagdad Rail- 
way Company. (Min.) 

497 

384 

To Sir G. Lowther 

26 July 

Conversation of Sir E. Grey and Sir C 
Hardinge with Tewfik Pasha and Jevad 
Bey : the 4 per cent, increase of customs 
dues 

498 

385 

To Mr. Carnegie 

27 July 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon : Mr, 
Asquith’s speech on naval estimates 

499 

386 

From Sir E. Goschen 

! 

29 July 

{Becd. 2 Aug.) 

Attitude of German Press to question of 
j limitation of naval armaments 

499 



xliii 


No. 

Name. { 

1 

Date. 

387 

To Sir E. Goschen 

1910. j 

29 July 1 

388 

Memorandum communi- 

cated to Ottoman Minis- 
ter of Finance 

29 July 

389 

From Sir G. Lowther 

2 Aug. 

(Becd. 8 Aug.) 

390 

From Sir E. Goschen 

6 Aug. 

(Reed. 8 Aug.) 

391 

(Private) 

6 Aug. 

392 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

11 Aug. 

393 

From Sir E. Goschen (Tel.) 

15 Aug. 
(Reed. 16 Aug.) 

394 

To Sir E. Goschen... (Tel.) 

18 Aug. 

395 

From Sir E- Goschen 

(Private) 

19 Aug. 

396 

” ** (Private) 

25 Aug. 

397 

From Count de Salis 

27 Aug. 
(Jiecd. 89 Aw?.) 

398 

From Sir E. Goschen 

7 Oct. 

(Bead. 10 Oct.) 

399 

„ „ (Tel.) 

12 Oct. 

400 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 Oct. 
(Becd. 17 Oct.) 

401 

j „ „ (Private) 

14 Oot. 

402 

1 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

14 Oct. 

403 

, From Sir E. Goschen 

16 Oot. 

(Becd. 84 Oct.) 

404 

Memorandum by Mr. 

' Crowe 

20 Oct. 

405 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

22 Oct. 


Main Subject. 


Page 


Forwarding memorandum on British 
position as to Anglo-German naval 
agreement 

The 4 per cent, increase of customs dues 
for financing the Bagdad Bailway 


Conversation with Rifaat Pasha: Turco- 
German negotiations concerning Bag- 
dad-Gulf section of railway 

Forwarding report by Captain Heath on 
summary of German naval affairs 

Attitude of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
to Anglo-German naval agreement 

Reply on same subject 


Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg : Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment 

Same subject 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: same subject 

Conversation with Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter : same subject. Emperor 

William on Anglo-German relations ... 

Forwarding precis of conversation be- 
tween Captain Watson and Admiral von 
Tirpitz on German naval affairs ; and 
statement on communication between 
British and German Admiralties 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Watson on improvement of relations 
between English and German navies. 
(Min,) 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment. (Min.) 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg : the proposed Anglo-German 
naval agreement and political under- 
standing, enclosing memorandum on 
same subjects. Complaints against 
British policy of opposition to Germany. 
(Min.) 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: same subjects 

Same subject 


Audience with Emperor William II : 
same subject. (Mins.) 


501 

503 

505 

506 

510 

511 

511 

512 

612 

514 

614 

518 

520 


Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’ s 
randum of October 11 


memo- 


views on Anglo-German political under- 
standing 


521 

529 

529 

530 
633 
636 




sliv 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 


1 

1910. 1 

406 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Tel. Private) 

25 Oct. ! 

j 

407 

1 

(Private) 

26 Oct. 

408 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) ' 

28 Oct. 

409 

From Sir E. Goschen 

4 Nov. 

(Becd. 7 Nov.) 

410 

)j jj ••• 

1 

1 

9 Nov. 

(Becd. IJt Nov.) 

411 

1 

From Mr. O’Beirne 

15 Nov. 
(Becd. 21 Nov.) 

412 

To Sir E. Goschen . . . 1 

1 

10 Nov. 

413 

jj jj 1 

19 Nov. 

414 

jj >> ••• 

23 Nov. 

415 

1 1 

i )> JJ ••• 

I 

1 25 Nov. 

416 

1 From Sir E. Goschen 

1 

30 Nov. 
(Becd. 5 Dec.) 

417 

11 j j ••• 

2 Dec. 

CRccd. 5 Dec.) 

418 

Admiralty to Foreign 
Office 

3 Dec. 

419 

From Sir E. Goschen (Tel ) 

5 Dec. 

420 

: ...| 

1 

9 Dec. 

(Becd. 12 Dec.) 

421 

To Sir K. Goschen 

12 Dec. 

1 

422 : 

i 

From Sir E. Goschen 

12 Dec. 

(iSeerf. U Dec.) 

423 

To Sir E. Goschen... 

16 Dec. 


Main Subject. I 


British attitude to Herr von Bethmann 
Holiweg’s memorandum 

Review of Anglo-German relations and 
policy • ■ 

Importance of naval agreement as pre- 
liminary to general understanding 

Articles in the Daily Telegraph on Ger- 
man naval construction ... 

Press comments on Anglo-German rela- 
tions. Conversation with Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter: same subject 

Conversation with M. Sazonov : views of 
Emperor William TT on Anglo-Germ.ui 
naval relations 

Conversation with Count Metternicb : 
limitation of naval armarnenis. 
Enclosing German statement on same 
subject 

Conversation with Count Metternicb : 
same subject. Enclosing statement on 
German ship construction 

British reply to complaints made by Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg against jBritisli 
Xiolicy towards Germany. Forwarding 
Meinoraiidum elucidating British 
foreign policy 

Conversation with Herr von Kiihlmann : 
limitation of naval armaments 

Forwarding despatch from Captain | 
Watson reviewing German statement on 
naval construction. (Min.) , .555 

Conversation with Herr von Betbmann 
Hollweg: British rc])ly it) complainis' 
against British poliev as regards Ger- 
many ‘ ; 557 

Naval information to be excJianged bi‘- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. ■ 
(Min.) ; tjtdi 

Effect of British really to German com- ' 
l>laints against British policy. (Min.) .TfU 

Conversations with Herr von Stumm and , 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter : same ‘ 
subject. Enclosing notes of conversa- . 
lion on same subject i 

Approval of Sir E. Gaschen’s action in j 
conversations on same subject Titid 

Account of Herr yon Bethmann HoUweg\s 1 
speech on limitation of naval arrria - 1 
raents I 5(37 

Conversation with Count Metternicb: ' 
Augio-Germau naval agreement ■ 507 


53 i 

538 

539 

540 

541 

513 

543 

5)44 

r>io 



xh 


No. 


Name. 


424 From Sir E. Goschen 


Date. 


1910. 

1 G Dec. ( 
(lived. 10 Dec.) 


I 

I 


Main Subject. 


Pagf 


'oiivermtion with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg : explanation of German criti- | 
cism of British policy. Enclosing memo- i 
randum and notes on same sub.i€ct. 
(Min.) I 


568 


425 To Sir E. Goschen.. ...j 16 Dee. Conversation with Count Metternich : 

I , exchange of naval information ; formula | 

, I j for a political Anglo-German under- 1 

I standing i 

' ! I 


Chapter XLVIII. 


Naval Negotiations, January 1911-February 1912. 


126 

From Sir R. Rodd 

1911. 

12 Jan. 

(Feed. 18 Jan.) 

427 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Private) 

24 Jan. 

128 

>> >9 

27 Jan. 

429 

To Sir P. Bertie 

3 Feb. 

430 

From Sir E. Goschen 

3 Fob. 

(Ke.cd. 6 Feh.) 

t;u 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir 
Nicolson (Private) 

4 Feb. 

432 

From Sir E. Goschen 

G Fe], 

{Heed. 9 Feh.) 

433 : 

„ „ (Tel.) 

7 Feb. 

4^1 

1 „ „ (Tel,) 

7 Feb. 

435 

To Sir E. Goschen (Tel.) 

8 Feb. 

4;iC 

From Sir E. Goschen 

8 Feb. 

(Heed. IS Feh.) 

437 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

10 Feb. 

438 

From Sir E. (Soschen 

15 Feb. 

(Heed. 20 Feb.) 

439 

To Sir E. Ghwchen 

16 Feb. 

440 

Sir A. Nicolson to Lord 
Hardinge (Private) 

2 Mar. 


Conversation with Signor Luiizatti : the 
European situation and Italy’s attitude 
to Austria-Hungary. (Min.) 

Conversation with Count Metternich. 
exchange of naval information ... ... ■ 

Same subject: its scope 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon: 
question raised whether Anglo-German 
negotiations should be extGnde<l to 
include France and Russia 

German naval construction and its rela- 
tion to British naval construction 

Exchange of na\al information; metliod 
of agreement 

Press criticisms of German foreign policy. 
Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg : rumoured x\nglo-French 

negotiations 

I Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 

I Hollweg: exchange of naval informa- 
tion 

Exchange of naval information question 
to be dealt with independently of a 
more general agreement. (Min.) 

Same subject 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: same subject; the political 
atmosphere 

Emperor William II’ s views on wealth of 
Germany and strength of her army ... 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Watson on German navy estimates 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
Anglo-German negotiations for a 
general agreement 

' Same subject ; formation of a Cabinet 
I Committee 


577 


579 


579 


580 


581 


58;3 


583 

584 

584 

585 


585 


587 

588 

589 

590 



xlvi 


No 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject, 

Page 

441 

From Sir E. Goschen 

1911. 

3 Mar. 

(Reed. 6 Mar.) 

Forwarding Press article comparing Mr. 

I McKenna^s statements of March 16, 

1 

! 



1909, and February 8, 1911, on naval 
armaments. (Min.) 

591 


442 


4 Mar. 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel 




(Reed. 6 Mar.) 

ilussell on views of Emperor William JL 




on exchange of naval information and 
a political understanding. (Min.) 

593 


443 

From Sir F. Bertie 

5 Mar. 

Conversations with M. Delcasse, M. 




(Reed. 7 Mar.) 

Cruppi, M. Berteaux and M. Monis*. 
French foreign relatione 

596 

444 

To Sir E. Goschen... 

8 Mar. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 





Cabinet approval of enclosed memoran- 
dum of British policy as to Anglo- 





German agreement ... 

50i« 

445 

From Sir E. Goschen 

11 Mar. 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 




{Reed. 13 Man".) 

Hollweg: exchange of naval informa- 
tion 

COO 

446 

JJ 5> ••• 

12 Mar. 

Audience with Emperor William II : the 




(Reed. ^0 Mar.) 

Bagdad Bailway; Anglo-German rela- 
tions. (Min.) 

600 

447 

To Sir P. Bertie ... 

14 Mar. 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon - 


j 



scope of the Anglo-German negotiations 
for an agreement 

602 

448 

To Sir G. Buchanan 

14 Mar. 

Conversation with Count Benckendorff : 





same subject 

603 

449 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. 
Goschen (Private) 

14 Mar. 

Exchange of naval information; the intoi- 
dependence of the political understand- 





ing and red.uction of naval armaments 
questions 

603 

450 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir G. 
Buchanan (Private) 

14 Mar. 

British intention of resuming Anglo- 
German negotiations 

G04 

451 

From Sir E. Goschen 

16 Mar. 
(Reed. 20 Mar.) 

Press reports on Sir E. Grey’s speech 

604 

452 

From Sir F. Cartwright ... 

16 Mar, 
(Reed. 20 Mar.) 

Same subject 

6(^ 

453 

From Sir E. Goschen 

(Tel.) 

18 Mar, 

The promised German reply to British 
proposals on exchange of naval informa- 
tion 

608 

454 

„ „ (Private) 

24 Mar. 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 





Hollweg ; same subject ; the British 
memorandum on conditions for the 





Anglo-German agreement ! 

608 

455 

,, » (Tel.) 

25 Mar. 

Exchange of naval information, (Mm.)... ; 

610 

456 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. 
Goschen (Private) 

28 Mar. 

and German attitude to ' 
limitation of naval armaments 

611 

457 

From Sir E. Goschen 

30 Mar. 
(Reed. S Apr.) 

Co^ersation with -Herr von Kiderien- ■ 
Waechtor: exchange of naval informa- 





won, ^ Eimlosing aide~m^vioire from 


458 



(j^n^^ Watson on same subject. 

612 

» ••• 

31 Mar. 
(Reed. S Apr.) 

Speech of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
on disarmament; Press comments 

616 



No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

459 

Foreign OjEce to Admi- 
ralty 

1911. 

6 Apr. 

Requesting Admiralty’s opinion on jg[ues- 
tion of exchange of naval information... 

460 

From Sir F. Bertie 

9 Apr. 

(Becd. 11 Apr,) 

Forwarding a despatch from Colonel 
Fairholme on his conversation with 
General Foch on the international 
situation. {Min.) 

461 

Sir A. Nicolson to Lord 
Hardinge (Private) 

19 Apr. 

British insistence on interdependence of 
questions of limitation of naval arma- 
ments and political understanding; 
German attitude 

462 

Frovi Sir E. Goschen 

(Tel.) 

9 May 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg: same subjects. (Mm.) 

463 

From Sir C. Spring-Rice... 

9 May 

{Becd, IS May) 

Conversation with Count Taube : Swedish 
attitude to disarmament question 

464 

From Sir E. Goschen 

10 May 

Conversation with Herr ^ von Bethmann 
Hollweg: German position to Anglo- 

German agreement. Enclosing German 
memorandum. (Mm.) 

465 

Admiralty to Foreign 
Office 

16 May 

Exchange of naval information 

466 

To Sir E. Goschen 

18 May 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
the (lerman memorandum of May 9 ... 

467 

To Sir F. Bertie ... 

23 May 

Conversation with M. Paul^ Gambon : 
Morocco and the Bagdad Railway 

468 

Minute by Sir E. Grey ... 

24 May 

Circulating a memorandum summarizing 
the history of the Anglo-German 
negotiations 

469 

To Sir E. Goschen j 

1 June 

Forwarding memorandum on exchange of 
naval information 

470 

From Sir E. Goschen 

2 June 

{Becd, 6 Jume) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Watson on the German Navy League... 

471 

From Sir C. Spring-Rice... 

5 June 

{Becd, 10 June) 

Conversation with an American gentle- 
man : prevalence of desire in Germany 
for German hegemony 

472 

From Count de Salis 

1 July 

{Becd, 5 July) 

Forwarding German memorandum on 
exchange of naval information. (Mm.) 

473 

Foreign Office to Admi- 
ralty 

10 July 

Exchange of naval information 

474 

Admiralty to Foreign 
Office 

21 Aug. 

Reply on same subject 

475 

From Sir F. Bertie 

26 Aug. 
(Becd, 29 Aug.) 

Forwarding despatch from Colonel Fair- 
holme on conversation with General 
Joffre on strategical problems in event 
of Franco-German war 

476 

From Sir B. Goschen 

28 Sept. 
{Becd, 2 Oct,) 

Forwarding despatch from Captain 
Watson on German naval estimates. 
(Min,) 

477 

9f 

3 Nor. 

(Becd, 6 Nov,) 

Conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg; exchange of naval informal 
tion ... .*• ••• 

478 

Admiralty to Foreign 
Office 

12 Deo. 

Same subject. Statement of policy. 
(Mtn^ ... ••• ••• • ••• ••• 


Page 


617 


617 


620 

621 

624 


625 

629 


630 

631 

631 

636 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 


642 

644 

647 


647 



xlviii 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

479 

Foreign Office to Admi- 
ralty 

1911. 

18 Dec. 

Same subject ... . 

649 

480 

To Sir E. Gosohen 

! 

1 

20 Dec. 

Conversation with Count Metternich 
Anglo-German negotiations. (Min.) .. 

650 

481 

Admiralty to Foreign ' 

Office 1 

To Sir E. Goschen j 

21 Dec. 

Exchange of naval information. (Min.) 

652 

482 

1912. 

Jan. 

Same subject ... 

652 

483 

From Sir E. Gosohen .. 1 

3 Jan. 

(Becd, 9 Jan.) 

German Press comments on the European 
situation 

653 

484 

,, ,, (Private) 

7 Jan. 

Question of resumption of negotiations 
on exchange of naval information 

653 

485 

H ^ J 

12 Jan. 

(l?eccl. 15 Jan.) 

Same subject. Enclosing Captain 

Watson’s remarks on probable reception 
in Germany of proposals for exchange 
of naval information 

655 

486 

,, ,, (Private) 

12 Jan. 

Anglo-German relations. (Min.) 

659 

487 

To Sir E. Goschen 

17 Jan. 

Resumption of negotiations on exchange 
of naval information 

661 

488 

From Sir E. Goschen 

19 Jan. 
{Heed. SS Jan.) 

Same subject ... .. 

661 

‘189 

>> ••• 

28 Jan. 

(Herd, n Feh ) 

Forwarding memorandum, communicated 
to Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, on 
British proposals for exchange of nava! 
information ' 

662 

too 

To Sir F. Bertie 

1 

3 Feh. 

Conversation with M. Paul Oamhon ■ 
Anglo-German negotiations on Portu- 
guese colonics and limitation of naval 
armaments 

664 

491 

Tft Lord Granville . 

6 Feh. 

Approval of terms of Sir E. Gos(‘ hen’s 
memorandum of British policy as to 
exchange of naval information 

665 



Chapter XLIX. 



The Haldane Mission, 1912 . 


492 

Mr. ChurchiU to Sir E. 
Cassel (Private) 

1912. 

7 Jan. 

1 Proposed visit of Mr. Caiurchill to Berlin 

666 

493 

From Mr. Churchill 

(Private) 

20 Jan. 

: Same subject ... 

666 

494 

To Sir E. Goschen 

(Tel. Private) 

, 2 Feb. 

Communications with Emperor William 11 

1 through Herr Ballin and Sir E. Cassel 

667 

495 

To Sir G. Buchanan (Tel.) 

7 Feb. 

' Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin 

667 

496 

j To Sir E. Goschen 

i 

7 Feb. 

lOonversation with Count Metternich: 
same subject 

668 

497 

j „ „ (Private) 

! 

7 Feb. 

1 Conversation with Count Metternich : 

resumption of Anglo-German negotia- 
1 tions; Lord Haldane’s mission ... 

1 668 



xlix 


No. I Name. Date. | Main Subject. Page 

I I 

' 1912. I 

■198 To Sir F. Bertio 7 Fob. (Umvermtunf] with M. Paul Carnbon 

same subject ... I 0(19 


•199 ,, ,, (Private) j 7 Feb. 

oOO B'nnti Sir E. Gosohon (Tel ) | 9 Feb. 

501 B'^rom Sir G. Buchan an 9 Fob. 

(Tel.) 

502 B'nnti Sir E. Goschen I 9 Feb. 

(Private) | 


503 To Sir G. Buchanan (Tel.) 10 Feb. 

501 Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. lO Feb. 

Nicolson (Private) 

505 M. Jules Gambon to 9 Fob. 

M. Poincare (Tol.) 

506 Diary of Lord Haldane ... 10 Fob. 

507 Notes by Sir A. Nicolson 

508 P'rom Sir F. Bortio ' 11 Fob. 

(Private) 

509 Sir F. Bortio t.o Sir A. 11 Fob. 

Nicolson (Private) 

510 To Sir E. GoHchen .. .. 12 Feb. 

511 „ „ (Private) J2 Feb. 

512 PWom Sir R. Rodd 32 Fob. 

(Private) 

513 To Sir F. Bortio 13 Feb. 

514 „ „ ... 13 Feb. 

515 To Sir G. Buchanan ... 13 Feb. 

516 Minute by Sir A. Nicolson 13 Feb. 

(Private) 


Same subject | 670 

I 

Co7iv€isaf inn between Lord Haldane and 
Herr von Bethmaun Hiillweg;* tlie poli- , 

tical formula aud limitation of naval, 

armaments ... | 070 

j 

Conversation with M. Sazonov: Anglo- 
German negotiations ... 071 

Conversations bet\\een Lord Haldane and 
Herr von Bethman Hollweg, the 
Emperor William 11 and Admiral vou 
Tirpitz : the limitation of naval arma- 
ments ... ... ... 072 

German initiative led to Lord Haldane 

mission 673 

Progress of Lord Haldane*s conversations 
the ne<‘Ossity of a naval agreement being 
combined with a political understanding 07 1 

Relation of Anglo-German negotiations to 


Anglo-French entente .... 075 

Visit to Berlin. (Min.) ; 076 

Lord Haldane’s suggested poliii(‘al for- , 
nmla i OKO 

( Univcr.safinn witli Baron voii Si.ijiuin : 
German ua\al (“oiistruction ; conHiciiing 
.\nglo-German interests 680 

French attitude to Lord Haldane's 
mission ‘ 687 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
Gerniau attitude to Anglo-German 

negotiations and reception of Lord 
HMd.ane i 688 

Conversation with Count Mettornich:' 
the initiative for the resumption of , 
Anglo-Gonnan relations .. 681) 

Conv e rs(i t i o ri with Herr von J ago w : 
Anglo-German relations and the pro- 
spects of Lord Haldane’s mission. 
(Min.) I 689 


Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
possible cession of Zanzibar and Pemba , 690 
to Germany 

Conversation with M. Paul Gambon : 
review of discussion conducted by Lord 
Haldane 601 

Conversation with Count Benckendorff ; 
same subject 692 

Prance^ to be informed if the cesKSion of 
Zanzibar and Pemba is seriously con- 
templated . 693 


[ 17590 ] 



1 


No : 

Name. 

i 

Date. ' 

1 

Main Subject. 

Page 

1 

1 

1912. 1 

tjonversation with M. Yaniaza : scoi)e of 
Lord Haldane’s conversations at 
Berlin 


517 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

(Tel.) ■ 

15 Feb. 1 

1 

693 

518 

Minute by Sir A. Nicolson 1 
(Private) | 

15 Feh. 

(‘Onrersation with M. Paul Cambori . 
military positions of Franco, Russia and 
Germany ... 

6!)3 

519 

Sir G. Buchanan to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Tcl. Private) 

17 Feb 

Russian attitude to Lord Haldane’.s 
mission. Enquiry as to British policy 1 
in South Persia’ 

m 

520 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir G. 
Buchanan (Tel. Private) 

18 Feb. 

British reply on same subjects 

694 

521 

To Sir C. MacDonald .. , 

! 1 

, 19 Feb. 

ConveisafioTi with M. Yamaza: Lord 
Haldane's mission 

095 

522 

Sir G. Buchanan to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

1 

22 Feb. 

1 

Russian attitude to Lord Haldane’s 
mission ... 

696 

523 

Memorandum by Sir E. 
Grey 

22 Feb. 

Conversation between Sir E. Grey, Lord 
Haldane and Count Metternich : 

1 


524 To Sir E. Goschen... 


525 From Sir F. Bertie 


Anglo-German negotiations 

24 Feb. Conversation with Count Metternioh : 

limitation of naval armaments, with 
memorandum enclosed; the cession of 
Zanzibar and Pemba 


24 Feb. 

27 Feh. 


526 M. ffules Camboji to M. 27 Fob. 
Poincare 


527 From Lord Granville 


25» Fob. 
{^liccd. 2 ISlar. 


528 Lord Acton to Sir E 1 2 Mar. 

Crowe (Private) | 

529 I Memorandum communi- G Mar. 

I cated by Count Metter- 

i nich 

530 ! To Sir E. Goschen G Mar. 


9 Mar. 


532 I Observations by Lord ] i lyfar 

Haldane 

533 Memorandum by Lord ' 12 Mar. 

Haldane 


534 Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. 
Goschen (Private) 


635 fo Sir A. Nicolson 


(Private) 


13 Mar. 


13 Mar. 


Conversation with M. Poincare : Lord 
Haldane’s mission ; the cession of 
Zanzibar and Pemba 

Conversation wiih 11 err von JBkd-hmann 
Hollweg : Anglo-German relations 

Gorman naval policy. {Min.) 


Conversation with Herr von Kuhhnaiin : 
Anglo-German naval negotiations 

Review of Anglo-German negotiations . 
German position ; Lord Haldane’s 
mission. {Min.) 

Conversation between Sir E. Grey, Lord 
Haldane and Count Metteruich : same 
subject 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
territorial arrangements ; the Bagdad 
Railway 

L(U’d Haldane’s statements during his 
mission to Berlin 

Conversation with Count Metternich • 
proposed alteration in German Fleet 
I Law if British agreement to a political 
I formula could be obtained 

\ 

German misrepresentation of Lord 
! Haldane’s statements. German ollVr ot 
March 12. British naval policy... 

The German offer of March 12 



Il 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

o30 

To Sir E. Goschen 

1912. 

14 i\lar. 

Co7ivcrmfw}i with Count Metternich* 
the German Novelle and BritLsh expert 
opinion .. ... 

713 

537 

JJ 3> ••• 

14 Mar. 

Conversation with Count Metternich: 
interdependence of limitation of 

naval armaments and the political for- 
mula. Enclosing draft copy of latter 

713 

538 

From Count Metternich 

(Private) 

14 Mar. 

British draft political formula 

714 

530 

To Sir E. Goschen 

15 Mar. 

Gooiversntion with Count Metternich 
same subject; enclosing German draft 
formula 

7U 

.510 

To Sir F. Bertie 

15 Mar. 

Conversation with M. Paul Cambon 
the Britisli draft formula 

716 

5-n 

Sir E. Goselion to Sir A. 
Nicolson (Private) 

15 Mar. 

The German memorandum of March 12. 
and its oossible effects 

718 

5t2 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

15 !\rn.r. 

Conversation with ]\r. Yamaza: the 

British draft formula . 

717 

5t3 

T(> Sir G. Tiiu-hanan 
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1 719 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 1907. 

L— GENERAL. 


No. 1. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/267. 

(No. 15.) Confidential. Berlin, D. January 10, 1907. 

Sir, E. January 14, 1907. 

I have the honour to enclose a very interesting report by Captain Dumas of 
a conversation he has had with Admiral von Tirpitz,(^) who, I understand, is suspected 
in certain quarters in England of a desire to take a favourable opportunity of 
attacking England, and is believed here to share the apprehensions which I hope 
are less generally entertained than they were a year ago, that England intended to 
attack Germany. I had myself a short conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz a 
few days ago, in which I told him that there were people in England who really 
believed that the German fleet were being constructed solely with the view of an 
attack upon England. His Excellency scouted the idea as ridiculous and impossible 
and was at a loss to understand how anyone in England could' really believe it.^ I 
can only hope that Captain Dumas’ plain and straightforward language to Admiral 
von Tirpitz may have the effect of making His Excellency understand that the fear 
entertained in Germany of an attack by England is as baseless as the fear 
entertained in England of an attack by Germany. 

I may add that, before calling upon Admiral von Tirpitz, Captain Dumas asked 
whether I saw any objection to his broaching this subject, as well as the question 
of disarmament at the forthcoming Hague Conference, and that I had expressed the 
opinion that he would do well to do so. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


Enclosure in No. 1. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. 871/257. 

Confidential. 

Your Excellency, Berlin, January 9, 1907. 

I have the honour to submit the following Eeport of a conversation I had this 
morning with his Excellency Admiral von Tirpitz, on whom I was paying the 
customary New Tear’s visit. I commenced by thanking his Excellency for the 
courtesy with which I had been treated by his ofdcers during the year and then 
expressed — ^which I had been directed to do, on the part of my Lords, Commissioners 
of the Admiralty — ^the regret and total lack of sympathy they felt at and with the 
publication of such tasteless and mischief-making cartoons as had lately appeared 
in “Punch” and which, I am told, has caused much offence in Germany. His 
Excellency expressed himself as very sensible of this courtesy, and deplored the 
stupidity of the press, who did not really reflect the state of feeling existing between 
the two countries, although he could not deny that the withdrawal of our ships from 

(’■) [The account of this conversation by Admiral von Tirpitz is given in Admiral von Tirpitz : 
PolHische Dokumente. Der Aufbau ier deutschen Weltmaoht (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924), 

pp. 68-6.] 
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the Mediterraaean and the posting of a fleet at Sheerness had given rise to a feeling 
here that the British Admiralty was preparing for a war with Germany. Me 
acknowledged that we had a perfect right to do so, especially in view of a possible 
alliance with France ; but the public were not able to grasp that, and so looked upon 
the arrangement of our fleets as a sort of a menace. 

I said, of course we were preparing for a war with everyone, but that was the 
duty of an Admiralty— to which his Excellency assented— and did not mean at all 
that we wanted one, in fact I was (juite sure that we did not. 

I also pointed out that if that was the feeling here, very much the same sort of 
thing regarding his Excellency existed in England, and, to speak plainly, if sinister 
designs on the part of England were suspected here, I believed that exactly the same 
sort of feeling regarding Germany existed in England; and that, if I was correct, 
every effort should he made, by bringing naval officers on both sides together, to 
remove it. 

His Excellency became very excited, and said, “ Good Heavens, whatever have 
I said or done to give rise to such an opinion? If I had wished for or harboured 
such designs, I could have doubled our navy last year ; whereas, in fact, I have 
done nothing of the sort. Besides, how could I dream of attacking England with a 
navy less than a quarter the size? I have much too high a respect for your officials 
to believe that such an opinion can be seriously entertained.” 

I ventured to point out that I had not said that it was an official opinion, but 
probably just as ill-founded as those he had mentioned to me as existing in Germany 
and held by just the same class. 

He also pointed out that any such attack could hut result in ” the temporary 
commercial ruin of Germany and would be a crime and a bad blunder.” 

He went on to say that he loved England, his wife and daughters^ were 
educated there, and he had numberless friends in the country, and that it was 
impossible to imagine that Germany, and he more than any of his countrymen, 
could be suspected. 

He said, further, that it was simpler to understand that Germany might fear 
the dftBignfl of England, who, he knew, had offered to lend France 200,000 men last 
spring, but that assistance would have been helpless against the 4,000,000 men 
Germany could put into the field; to which I assented; and said his Excellency 
must therefore acknowledge that we, knowing that, could never really have made 
such a useless offer, which, I think, rather astonished his Excellency. 

He spoke, further, of the newspapers, and said that while in his own country 
they were like private-owned tramp steamers who went wherever it paid them most, 
in Til-n g Uml they were like a well-organized private-owned line of steamers, who 
altered their route and destination en masse at the orders of the political clubs, and 
it was through them that much might be done to improve the tone of the press. 

However, he went on, naval officers are the best of friends, and plain speaking 
is of enormous value, and I am therefore greatly obliged to you for telling me what 
you have so straightforwardly. 

He then spoke of disarmament, and I in my turn called his Excellency's 
attention to the very strong remarks made in the German papers last summer 
regarding En^and’s honesty of purpose in the matter, and expressed my belief that 
the British Government were perfectly serious in bringing this matter forward at the 
forthcoming Hague Conference. 

He said, “Yes, perhaps it is true; but our people do not and will never 
understand such a scheme. I myself realize the Puritan form of thought such as 
is possessed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and that he is perfectly honest and 
feels it a religious duty; but look at the facts. Here is England, already more than 
four times as strong as Germany, in alliance with Japan, and probably so with 
France, and you, the colossus, come and ask Germany, the pigmy, to disarm. 
From the point of view of the public it is laughable and Machiavellian, and we sha ll 
never agree to anything of the sort. 
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Also, look at tlie past year. What have you done? Why, you have built 
faster than you have ever done before ; and we, why, we have gone quietly on with 
our programme of old construction, and laid down nothing new at all. Which 
country has done anything? Yours or mine? I am prepared to acknowledge that 
it is a correct religious aspiration, but not practical for people who live in the world. 
We have decided to possess a fleet, and that fleet I propose to build and keep strictly 
to my programme.'' 

We had some further conversation, but of no particular interest, and I left; but 
I would remark that his Excellency was far more cordial in his manner than he has 
ever been before. 

I also called to-day on Admiral von Muller, Chief of the Eaiser's Marine 
Cabinet, to whom I expressed the same sentiments on behalf of our Admiralty 
regarding the objectionable cartoon, and he also expressed his great obligations for 
this courtesy. He also spoke of The Hague Conference, and said it was futile to 
-expect Germany to consider disarming. 

He further expressed a hope that our fleets might meet this year, and spoke of 
the pleasure with which he himself renewed his old acquaintanceships in the British 
navy. 

Lastly, he mentioned Captain-Lieutenant Widenmaim, the proposed new 
German Naval Attache in London, and said he had selected an officer with every 
English sympathy, and who, having served under Admiral Koerper, would more 
easily take his place. 

They were sending a young officer because it was thought that those so senior 
as Admiral Koerper caused some social difficulties in the Diplomatic world, but 
Gaptain-Lieutenant Widenmann would be promoted within the next year. 

I have, &Q. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval Attache. 


MINUTES. 


It was no doubt quite proper in the present instance for the Admiralty to disclaim any 
sympathy with the recent cartoon in Punch - — ^whieh was neither very judicious nor very funny. 
But I am not sure that the procedure adopted is quite correct; it might if taken as a precedent, 
conceivably lead to difficulties. I should say that any apology for or disclaimer of a publication in 
the English press to a foreign sovereign should not be made v^ithout the Secretary of State for 
E[oreign] A [flairs] being previously informed. Circumstances could easily be imagined where 
such an apology would be quite inopportune — ^though this was not the case in the present instance. 
Captain Dumas is not only a naval officer speaking for the Admiralty, but also the naval attach^ 
to the embassy, which represents the King and Hfis] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] ; and these 
two characters cannot be kept altogether distinct. 

E. A. C. 

Jan. 14. 


In the present case no harm has been done. 


E. B. 
G. H. 


I do not altogether like this conversation. The part about the absurdity of our intending 
to attack Germany is all right; and also the reference to feeling here as to Germany’s designs 
against us. It was also right to say that we are in earnest in wishing to discuss, not “ disarma- 
ment,” but a reduction of expenditure or anything to arrest further increase of expenditure. 
This was mooted here last year especially at a time, when it was said that Germany meditated 
a new and increased programme of naval construction and as a matter of fact our original 
programme of new construction was out down partly because Germany was not laying down ships 
so quickly as had been anticipated, when our programme was drawn up originally. Our programme 
of new construction will depend greatly upon Germany and it rests with her to force or slacken 
tibia pace so far as we are concerned indeed so far as France is concerned too). This might 
have been a comment to meet Admiral von Tirpitz’ point that we are doing more than Germany in 
shipbuilding. 

The Admiral’s view that the English Press is more organized politically than the German is 
quite wrong so far as foreign politics are concerned. 

[17690] B 2 
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None of our officers or diplomatists should discuss with Germans what assistance we may 
offer or may have offered to France at any time past or future. This should be pointed out to 
our Embassy at Berlin with a view to possible future conversations. 

E. vj. 

Done privately. ^ 

Jan. 16. 


No. 2. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Greg. 

F.O. 371/267. 

(No. 2.) Confidential. Munich, D. January 12, 1907. 

gir^ E. January 21, 1907. 

The press of South Germany summarises, as it usually does at the beginning 
of the year, the more important events of the preceding one. The views expressed 
by the newspapers are greatly influenced by the colour of their politics and it almost 
seems as if they could be divided, as to their general views into two groups : the 
Government organs and the papers of all other shades of politics put together. The 
organs influenced by the Government see everything couleur de rose, except the 
recent action of the late Eeichstag, and for them the past year is one full of success 
for the Imperial Authorities who found Germany at the be^nning of the year in 
danger of a conflict with foreign Powers over Morocco which peril was conjured 
away by the ability displayed by them at the Algeciras Conference. For these 
organs of the press the present new year dawns more brightly than che preceding 
one for Germany; it cannot be said that any foreign complications are threatening 
at present and the relations between Great Britain and Germany have been 
materially improved by the meeting of the Kaiser and King Edward at Cronberg.(*> 
The commerce of the country is in a flourishing condition and were it not for the 
inconsiderate action of the Centre party in the Eeichstag, there would be no black 
spot on the horizon to disturb all good Germans from heartily rejoicing round their 
Christmas-trees. The more independent newspapers, however, judge matters more 
critically. As far as I am able to form an opinion the general impression is that 
it is quite true that the new year opens with a less stormy outlook than the preceding 
one. The Morocco question is no longer prominent, but if it is not so, it is not due 
to any remarkable ability shown by the Imperial Government who, in a heedless 
manner brought Germany into a very difficult position from which she escaped 
without the horrors of a general war only through the steadfast determination of 
the Great Powers to compel her to come to a reasonable understanding with regard 
to the question at issue. For the independent press the peaceful termination of the 
Algeciras Conference was a blessing to the German people whose interests were not 
seriously involved in Morocco. Another point over which they rejoice is that, to the 
great advantage of the country, the Kaiser, since that event, has been somewhat 
more cautious in handling foreign affairs. 

It is noteworthy that as a general rule throughout the press there seems to be 
a feeling of satisfaction that the past year marked a distinct progress as regards the 
relations between Great Britain and the Empire and generally speaking allusions to 
the United Kingdom assume a friendly character. 

The most notable point to remember in the foreign policy of Germany during 
the last few years is the absence of businesslike qualities on which it is conducted. 
No definite aim appears to have been laid down which is steadfastly pursued in a. 
practical and sensible manner. “ Weltpolitik,” as understood at Berlin, would 
appear to be more and more a desire to gain merely notoriety among nations. The 
Kaiser has dreamed of empire in South Africa and China and his eyes now turn 
towards South America and perhaps already he may be aspiring to obtain the Crown 

O [Sir 0. Hardings 's account of the Cronberg meeting of August 16-16, 1906, is given ii> 

I Gg/sp^ TsmpsrUy, Vol. HI, pp. 866-70, No. 426. ep. Sir Sidney Lee : King Edward VII {1927), 

H, p]^. 629-81.*] 
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of Jerusalem and the domination over Asia Minor. While the Kaiser is haunted bj 
this idea of worldly grandeur the mass of the population ask only for peace and quiet 
and to be allowed to acquire wealth by industrial labour. 

One of the most serious evils which affect Germany at present is the absence 
of men of character at the helm of affairs. Little by little Ministers have effaced 
themselves before the Kaiser and have been reduced to the position of senior Clerks 
of Departments. Even the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is now but an 
Under- Secretary to the Chancellor who himself has been gradually losing prestige 
and has become little more than a first Secretary to the Kaiser. His Majesty’s 
personality is more and more dominating every branch of public life. The* effect of 
this on German diplomacy is very marked and should not be lost sight of. Loss 
of authority in the German Foreign Office leads to demoralisation in the German 
diplomatic service. The Eepresentatives of Germany abroad try to emancipate 
themselves from control and are too apt to act on their own initiative. What 
occupies their thoughts when writing their despatches is the desire of favourably 
attracting on themselves the notice of the Kaiser and they pay little heed to the 
correctness of the information they send home or whether their Beports will be 
useful to the Chancellor. Hence German Diplomatists often sin from excess of zeal 
and their actions lead the Imperial Government into positions from which retreat 
is sometimes diB&cult. Two years ago at Lisbon the German Chargd d’ Affaires 
probably exceeded his instructions in sending to the Portuguese Government what 
amounted practically to an ultimatum on the Madeira S3nidioate Question. At 
Madrid in the days immediately preceding the fall of Monsieur Delcasse — a period 
when German Diplomacy was almost in an hysterical state — the German Ambassador, 
Herr von Eadowitz, perfectly terrorised the Spanish Minister of State, the Marquis 
de Casa Urrutia, probably without the knowledge of Berlin, but all he obtained by 
his dictatorial attitude was to gain the cordial hatred of the Spanish officials. And 
yet a few months later Herr von Eadowitz complained to a colleague that he was 
blamed at Berlin for his want of vigour. Many other instances of the brutality 
of German methods might be cited which would tend to show that the principle 
upon which German diplomacy seems to act at present is to alternately bully to 
persuade and flatter to win over, but this Imperial method can hardly be said to 
have met with much success as regards the relations of the Empire with her 
neighbour France or with the more distant United States. The belief that German 
diplomacy is uncertain in its action and is too much influenced by the Kaiser and 
that it is rather inclined to neglect the real interests of the country in the pursuit 
of a policy of adventure has a disquieting effect upon foreign public opinion and 
tends to group foreign countries together against Germany. 

This is one of the causes why so little confidence is now held in the efficacy 
of the Triple Alliance, both in Germany and Austria, the parties most interested 
in its maintenance at present. Officially every opportunity is taken to remind the 
world that such a political combination still exists, but the German public, although 
it is in many questions influenced by the official press, will not allow itself to be 
deluded by such assertions. That somewhat coarse newspaper “ Simplicissimus ” 
which, however, often represents the opinion of the man in the street, recently 
issued a cartoon which perhaps gives as correct an idea as possible of the general 
views held there with regard to the Triple Alhance. The cartoon represented this 
Alliance as a porcelain group in a glass case and underneath was written : ‘ ‘ This 
artistic group is of so delicate a nature that to prevent it from being broken it must 
be protected by a glass-shade.” This general want of confidence in the stability of 
that Alliance which for so long has been as it were the corner-stone of European 
Diplomacy, produces a feeling of despondency in this country and uncertainty as 
to her future — a future moreover seriously threatened by the growing friendship 
amongst themselves of the other Powers which surround Germany. Although every 
pretence is made tirat Germany is so strong that she can stand by herself and that 
no one can do her harm, yet even in Pan- Germanic circles a want of confidence 
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is expressed in the wisdom of the foreign policy of the Imperial Government who 
have brought things to this pass and the opinion has been expressed that the nation 
should be further protected by an increase of armaments : in these the German 
public have confidence, in their Foreign Office they have none. 

With regard to this point I will quote a passage from an article of the Stuttgart 
‘ ' Schwabische Merkur'’ of December 29th last, to the effect that the year closes 
with the international situation in a very critical and uncertain condition and that 
therefore the words of Cromwell had better be borne in mind by all Germans : 
“ Trust in God and keep your powder dry.” 

It is ^greatly to be regretted that a rooted opinion exists in Germany which is 
largely fostered by the official press that the isolation which the German public 
dread is due to the manoeuvres of the British Government and that it is now a 
fundamental principle of British policy to labour to bring about a grouping of the 
Powers which will hold Germany at bay and prevent her from taking a leading part 
in world policy to which by her size and importance she has a right to aspire. In 
fact it is one of the unfortunate aspects of the situation here that the Imperial 
Government through its organs does so much to instil a mistrust in the actions of 
the British Government and in so many insidious ways labours to keep up a lurking 
hatred in the public mind against Great Britain. The public is also taught to 
believe that the liberal Government in England could easily come to terms over 
every question in dispute between the two countries and pacify definitely any 
animosities which still continue to exist between the two nations, were it not that 
in the British Cabinet, as at present constituted, there are Ministers who are 
inspired by a rooted hatred of Germany and who help to render any genuine and 
lasting entente between the two countries impossible. 

As year succeeds year the fact which is most noticeable in German politics is 
the ever increasing immediate interference of the Kaiser in the direction of home 
and foreign questions and no attempt is now made to disguise this fact. If I may 
be allowed to form an opinion it would be that, in South Germany at least, tlie 
tendency of the Kaiser to ever increase his autocratic power in tlie State is not 
appreciated by the mass of the people, neither has His Majesty gained in prestige 
by doing so during the past year, nor has the confidence of the public in his 
judgment been augmented. The uncertainty as to what His Majesty will do next 
cannot help having a depressing influence on the industrial classes and the business 
world. The sudden dissolution of the Eeichstag seems to be the latest conj) da 
th^dtre of the Kaiser who at that moment must have been in one of his oj)timistic 
moods as to his personal influence on public opinion. Of late, however, the semi- 
official press shows less confidence as to a satisfactory result from an appeal to the 
polls and gives expression to querulous complaints as to the attitude assumed by 
many liberal newspapers in England — ^who, it is assumed, represent the views of 
the British Government — ^in expressing their sympathy with the opposition party 
in the Reichstag. It would appear, however, that in official circles in Berlin they 
are still somewhat sanguine as to the results of the elections, at least so T was 
informed the other day by the Prime Minister of Wiirtemberg who had just returned 
from the Imperial capital, but His Excellency said to me that he feared that the 
new Eeichstag would be composed very much like the previous one. 

With reference to the sudden dissolution of the Reichstag, it may be of some 
interest to report that I learn on good authority that two or three days before it 
took place, Count Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian Representative on the Federal Council 
at Berlin, came to Munich and reported to Baron von Podewils, the Prime Minister 
here, that in his opinion the parliamentary difficulty would be solved satisfactorily. 
The Bavarian Government, and I presume therefore the Governments of the other 
States of the Empire, were kept entirely in the dark as to the Emperor*s resolution 
and the news of the dissolution came as a perfect surprise to the Bavarian Prime 
Minister, the Federal Council being only informed of the intentions of the Imperial 
Government at the last moment. In fact Baron von Podewils did not hide hia 
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annoyance at the cavalier manner in which the second largest State in the Empire 
had been treated by the Imperial Government in the matter of such importance in 
domestic polities and his annoyance was increased by the vigorous attack made by 
the Chancellor on the Centre party, a party which is now in power in Bavaria and 
likely to remain so for a considerable time. 

To understand the situation in Germany as it is at the present moment and 
to be able to forecast the immediate future, too much attention cannot be paid tO' 
the character of the Emperor. His moods and thoughts are the pivot on which 
German home and foreign policy turn. It may be thought perhaps presumptuous 
on my part if at this distance from Berlin I venture to give you any information on 
this very delicate matter, but it appears to me that those who live under the shadow 
of the Emperor, see him day by day and are personally influenced by his charm 
when he wishes to exert it, are perhaps less capable of forming a true estimate of 
the total effect of the Kaiser's personality in German politics than those who live 
a little further away from him. In South Germany the newspapers are more 
emancipated from control than in Prussia, they are daily becoming more free and 
outspoken in their criticisms of high persons and high questions and therefore one 
can learn a great deal by perusing them carefully, for it must be remembered that 
in this part of the country there is loyalty to the Empire but no affection for Prussia. 
As an example of this I will mention that on the recent visit of the Emperor to 
Munich in October last the Eegent strongly expressed the hope that the Empress 
should accompany His Majesty, not, I am told, in order that this might produce a 
better effect on the population, but because His Koyal Highness felt reluctant to 
engage for forty-eight hours in the exchange of civilities with the Emperor alone. 
The Empress being present, the Eegent could turn all his attentions to her, which 
he did in a very marked manner. 

For the reasons I have just mentioned I venture to make a few observations 
with regard to the Emperor which are the result of a study of the press and of 
conversations with persons here.(*) There seems to be a conviction among well- 
informed people that the strain to which His Majesty’s nervous system has been 
exposed during recent years has brought about a physical condition in the Kaiser 
which is much to be deplored and to which must be attributed in great part the ups 
and downs of his moods, passing from exultant optimism to deep depression. 
“ I am not understood ” is what His Majesty is often reported to say when, after 
he has met with the approval by the men surrounding him for any action he has 
suddenly resolved to take, he finds to his astonishment a public opinion opposing a 
passive resistance to his desires; by his habit of selecting for his entourage men of 
colourless opinions, he has put himself into the unfortunate position of being unable 
to probe seriously below the surface of questions and to learn the reality of things 
by encouraging contradiction. At moments, however, ho begins to realize that there 
is danger ahead and he feels disheartened, though hie confidence in himself is so 
great that he cannot bring himself to Believe that he has really engaged on a wrong 
path; then, in despair, he makes speeches like the one he delivered at Breslau at 
the late autumn manoeuvres, where in vigorous terms he denounced all those who 
were opposed to him as pessimists and enemies of the nation. 

It is this uncertainty of his moods and humours — Chidden in great part from the 
public — ^which render it so difficult to follow all the turns and twists of German 
politics and hi this respect I would draw attention to a matter of a somewhat delicate 
nature, but which I think it will be as well not to lose sight of as it may throw 
a curious light upon certain actions of His Majesty. I allude to the rumours which 
many may think puerile and unfounded but which nevertheless appear to me to have 
some foundation in fact, namely, that the Kaiser at times, in his moments of 
despondency, has recourse to the society of persons who are either addicted to the 

(*} [Margiml oomxnent by Sir 0. Hardingo : “ About 20 yoars ago Mr. CarLvvrigbl knew 
the Emperor, then Prince William, extremely well.”] 
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cult of spiritualism or at least have no antipathy to approach the outskirts of that 
faith. The Kaiser’s love of ideas, his versatility, his buoyancy of spirits, now 
probably less than in his earlier days, his real generosity of temperament and vmd 
iTnaginfl.tinTi j tend to make him feel sympathetic towards a state of rmnd which may 
be described as that of a mystic. It is well known that the Emperor entertains an 
old friendship for Prince Philip of Eulenburg who is notorious for the interest lie 
has always shown in the study of spiritualism, and although that nobleman has 
BO direct influence upon politics, still wlien the Emperor pays hm a visit it is not 
likely that in their conversations they avoid discussing the questions of the day, 
and it is therefore more than probable that the Prince may then sow ideas in the 
Emperor’s mind which — though they may not blossom at the moment may do so 
at a later date. The Prince, however, does not stand alone in the interest he shows 
in spiritualism : if the talk in society here be correct there are a number of high- 
born ladies and gentlemen near the Court who follow the same tendencies and who 
are doing then' best to influence the Emperor. Men in such high position as 
Count Moltke, head of the General Staff, have more than once_ been mentioned to 
me as looking with favour on this cult. It is all very well to ridicule the attempts 
of these people to win the Kaiser over to themselves but they come in contact with 
him, they flatter him at every opportunity, they wish to make of him an 
“illuminated” and inspired Emperor, and all these efforts are brought lo hear 
upon a character which always seeks for excitement. The moment may come when 
their efforts will prove to a certain extent successful and for that reason their 
manoeuvres should be watched as they might have political results in a moment of 
moral crisis ia the Emperor’s mind. Many begin with music and epicureanism and 
end by wishing to consult the spirits; when the latter stage is reached there is no 
question so foolish that it may not be put to them, nor any action so incomprehen- 
sible that it may not be undertaken imder their advice. In great people who load 
an agitated life there is often the craving to pry into the future ; they are not' all 
Wallensteins in military circles at Berlin but like that political soldier of fortune 
they are apt to be credulous and to desire to seek for information from the modern 
astrologer, the spiritualistic medium. 

If we take into consideration the points which 1 have attempted to lay before 
you, especially the last mentioned, the importance of the direct influence of the 
Emperor in public affairs, the question which we are apt to ask ourselves is what 
under these circumstances should be the best policy for His Majesty’s Government 
to pursue in dealing with Germany. In trying to find an answer to this question 
I would venture to suggest that two points should be borne in mind, namely the 
attitude which should be assumed by His Majesty’s Government towards the 
Imperial Authorities at Berlin, and the attitude they should assume towards the 
German nation as a whole. The first should be governed by business considerations 
alone : no concession should be given without an equivalent. Great Britain should 
act fairly and straightforwardly towards Germany but nothing is to be gained from 
the Berlin Authorities by servility or show of fear. As regards the second point it 
seems to me that it would be a wise policy for the British Government to do all 
that lies in their power to conciliate and to pacify German public opinion and to 
encourage the development of that natural sympathy which exists between an 
Englishman and a German, when not of the official class. 

It is not unusual for persons who seek to be humorous rather than serious to 
make light of Eoyal interviews and visits. But for the masses who occupy themselves 
but superficially with foreign affairs and scarcely read official or semi-official 
communications, a Eoyal interview attracts their attention and they become for them 
an outward and visible sign that strained relations do not exist between the two 
countries whose Sovereigns meet in a friendly way. When relations have been 
. strained and animosities have been encouraged and allowed to accumulate, a public 
meeting between two Sovereigns, though it may not appreciably alter the main line 
the policy of their respective Governments, helps nevertheless to produce a 
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■detente in the public mind and this gives valuable assistance to the efforts of 
diplomacy to maintain peace. 

In connection with this matter I think it only right to say that could it be 
found possible to confer the Garter upon the aged Prince Regent of Bavaria, it would 
be not only an honour highly gratifying to His Royal Highness personally but one 
which would be appreciated throughout this part of Germany. I feel sure that the 
arrival of a Garter Mission here would be one of those incidents which attract 
universal attention and would be taken generally in Bavaria as a sign of the friendly 
disposition felt by King Edward for their Ruler and also, what is perhaps more 
important, as a token of His Majesty’s sincere desire to encourage the development 
of a kindlier feeling between the two nations. 

It is a common fault of foreign diplomatists who live in Berlin to assume th-at 
because the German Government is not really a Parliamentary one, therefore little 
heed need be paid to public opinion which in their view has no appreciable effect 
on the actions of the Imperial Authorities. This mistake comes from living in the 
atmosphere of dominant militarism which prevails in Berlin. The Prussian 
Excellencies are too often engaged in the unfortunate attempt to look down upon 
Germany from their Pomeranian flats. The heart and nervous centre of the 
country is not to be found in the north but in the central and southern portions of 
the Empire; from them — ^now as in the middle ages — come the artists, the poets 
and the thinkers of Germany, who exert a vibratmg influence on Teutonic life. 
Prussia is but the fist of the Empire and the evolution which it appears to me is 
at present going on in Germany, perhaps slowly but surely, is a revolt of the brains 
of the country against their long subjection to the highly organized material forces 
of the north. I cannot help observing that public opinion in Germany, and 
especially in South Germany, is beginning to pronounce itself with much more free- 
dom as the Emperor seeks to assume greater personal authority in the management 
of public affairs ; this awakening of the forces of democracy should not be lost sight 
of even in a State like the German Empire which is crashed by militarism. The 
foreign country which has succeeded in calming down irritation against herself in 
Germany will find that her task is easier in dealing with the Authorities in Berlin, 
who cannot help taking into some consideration the passive resistance of public 
opinion in moments of crises. It will become daily more difficult for the Emperor 
to rush the nation into an adventure when he is made to feel that the public do not 
approve of his schemes, and for this reason it is wise for every foreign Power to try 
•and conciliate public opinion in Germany and to endeavour in every way to avoid 
newspaper controversies on trifling matters in an irritating spirit. But although it 
would certainly be to our advantage in a moment of crisis to have German public 
opinion not unfavourably disposed towards ourselves as it might exert a restraining 
influence at Berlin, still it would be a weak reed to rely on the efficacy of such 
public opinion alone. It was efficacious in the Morocco episode, for the Kaiser then 
discovered that the public mind was not sympathetic to his schemes. But this 
success cannot be expected to occur every time. It will be necessary therefore for 
Great Britain to seek some further protection for herself: where is she to find it? 

Here it is necessary for me to make allusion to the colonial question. As already 
often reported to you the feeling in favour of these Colonies has been at no time 
very favourable to them and this feeling has grown still more hostile during the 
past year. The long war in South West Africa and the heavy burdens it has placed 
upon the nation have disheartened the country with regard to African possessions, 
and the colonial scandals, revealed in the past year as existing at head-quarters 
and in the distant Colonies, have produced a profound feeling of despondency 
among large masses of the population, if not among the upper classes 
who seem to treat the matter with considerable levity. It is unfortunate 
for the Kaiser’s Government that they should have left the impression 
on the public mind that they were more intent upon protecting the reputation of 
their colonial officials than to seek out for the truth with regard to them. It does 
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not render the Kaiser more sympathetic to the electors for the new Eeichstag at 
this moment that he should have assumed the attitude not of a knight struggling 
against vice but rather of an evil spirit protecting other evildoers. For these reasons 
it seems to me probable that whatever the results of the coming elections may be, 
the Imperial Government will find it exceedingly difl&cult to obtain any large sums 
of money for carrying out what they are pleased to call their colonial policy. 

I cannot, however, too strongly draw your attention to the difference of opinion 
which ensts throughout Germany with regard to the Kaiser's policy as to the Fleet. 
The Eeichstag may be reluctant to spend money on the Colonies but when the 
Imperial Government comes before it with an urgent appeal for funds for 
strengthening the Fleet, although no enthusiasm may be shown in the matter, yet 
I feel sure that the money will be voted. Whatever may be the intentions of the 
Emperor and his advisers as to the ultimate purpose for which the Navy will be 
employed, I feel sure that in the minds of the great mass of the population it is not 
intended primarily for the purpose of aggression against England. To many here 
the great cost of the ship-building programme is recognized as a misfortune for the 
country, but Germany instinctively feels that with isolation in prospect — ^with weak 
statesmen at the helm of affairs — ^with danger and uncertainty ahead as daily 
inculcated on the nation by the official press — with the sentiment that foreign 
Powers are grouping themselves together with the ultimate intention of barring iho 
way to Germany's eventual access to the Mediterranean and to the Near East — 


a powerful Navy is always an increase of strength to the Empire should she suddenly 
find herself drawn into a contest with foreign nations for her very existence. To 
the man in the street the uses to which the German Navy may be put are vague, 
but he feels more confidence in the effect such a Fleet may have on foreign Powers 
than in the capacity of the present diplomacy of the Wilhelmstrasse to protect the 
country. The feeling against England is to a great extent artificial but is 
unfortunately encouraged by the Imperial Government for the purpose of frightening 
the public into granting subsidies for the construction of big ships. If the EmjX'ror 
asks for money for ship-building he will get it. It is therefore useless for the Brilish 
press to sound a note of alarm every time Germany lays down a new vessel of war: 
the German naval programme will be carried through however much we may dislike 
the fact and not improbably will be even increased beyond its present scale. 

Count Eeventlow, a noted Pan-German writer on naval matters, addressed a 
letter last autumn to a Hanoverian newspaper which had been agitating actively 
for an increase in the German Navy. The Count, while sympathising with the views 
of the Editor, advised him to moderate his zeal; he pointed out that to attract 
so much attention to^ the increase of the German Navy would only alarm foreign 
nations and would drive them into a union to protect themselves which might have 
serious results for the Empire. Count Eeventlow said: ‘‘Let us build ships and 
as ^any as we possibly can, but do not let us talk about them: we have the right 
to build them, we threaten no one but we wish to be strong." 

It TOuld be well for Great Britain to ponder seriously on the advice given by 
Count ^ Eeventlow^ to his compatriots and also to abstain from continual 
lecnminations against Germany, because she is engaged in carrying out an extensiv#^ 
naval pro^amme. However much we disHke it, the programme will be carried out 
in ffs eiitirety. As I have already said it is not intended as an immediate threat 
to E^land but the day may come when the Kaiser might be persuaded to believe' 
that Great Britain has weakened her position at sea and in that case he might be 
molined to estimate that the balance of chances for a successful naval war are not 
so completely against him as at present. When that day dawns it is only too likelv 
that he^^l ky the use of threats against England to attain his purposes, but should 
they fell— what then?^ Will he not be driven to have recourse to the decision of 
arms to save his prestige? Such being the case it seems to me that every shilling 
we spend in mamtainmg the efficacy of the British Fleet is a shilling spent in the 
direction of the maintenance of the peace of Europe, for the Imperial AuthoritieB^. 
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who have no regard for weakness, will only bow befoi’e those who can convince them 
that they possess power and strength. 

I have, &c. 

PAIEFAX L. CARTWEIGHT. 


NOa?ES.(») 

This is an excellent and valuable report in all respects. It gives interesting information 
which appears to be generally reliable, and there are some minor points which seem to call for a 
few words of criticism. 

1. Mr. Cartwright probably underrates the nature of the influence wielded by Prussia in 
the German Empire. A 'v\rong impression is conveyed by his suggestion that whilst Prussia 
supplies the material force, Central and South Germany contribute the brain. Most impartial 
Germans will agree that, except perhaps in the province of art and literature, Prussia is in every 
department of national life the leading element making for efficiency. Germany is what it is, in 
virtue of having become Prussianized. 

2. When Germany is described as a state crushed by militarism, it should have been made 
clear that this description represents merely the opinion of a certain school of foreign (not — 
German) critics. No German, except perhaps an extreme socialist, would admit that his country 
is crushed by militarism. The whole nation is genuinely proud of its army (not to speak of the 
navy) and feels convinced that its possession and maintenance confer the greatest possible 
advantages from an economical as well as from a political point of view. The “ burden of 
militarism ” which according to a largo section of tlie British press is weighing Germany down, is, 
there, regarded as a laughable myth. This was explained in a speech of great force and eloquence 
by one of the German delegates at the last Hague conference, which was at the time received 
with unanimous approval and praise in Germany. 

3. Mr. Cartwright docs well to -deprecate newspaper polemics, but he appears very much to 
overrate thi^ “restraining influence ” exercised by German public opinion. If the Emperor was 
forced to make concessions at Algociras, this was due to very different forces than his consideration 
for German public opinion. In fact a large part of the present discontent in Germany is caused 
by the unprovoked interference of the emperor in foreign affairs where human interests are 
predominant and the humiliation felt by German public opinion at the rebuff inflicted upon the 
foreign policy of the emperor. Mr. Cartwright himself admits that the anti-English feeling in 
Gennany and particularly in the German press is largely due to the direct influence of the 
government. It is not however accurate to say that the feeling so promoted is entirely artificial, 
because there is in the minds of most German people an innate predisposition to that feeling, 
due to historical causes. These causes, which cannot be elaborated within the compass of the 
present minute, reach back in practically unbroken connection to the rivalry between Prussia 
and Hanover and particularly to the attitude of Frederick the Groat after the lapse of the treaty 
[c( invention] of Westminster in 1762. 

4. The suggestion that the British government should adopt a separate policy towards 
** the German nation sis a whole ” apart from its government, would, if practicable, involve very 
serious dangers. The British gov[ernrn(‘n]t cannot properly have relations with anybody in 
Germany except the Emperor and his government. If Hfis] Mfajesty’s] G[overnment] were to 
embark on the perilous course of “ influencing,” or “ pacifying ” as Mr. Cartwright says, German 
public opinion, they would almost inevitably lay themselves open to the reproach of carrying on 
intrigues with Germans not in agreement with the policy of their own government. We should 
and do resent any such proceedings on the part of foreign governments in this country, and we 
should be careful not to fall into the same, error ourselves. 

5. The information in possession of this office shows undisputably that the whole German 
navy is inspired by the conviction that the object of its existence is ultimately to fight England, 
and that this feeling has from the beginning been deliberately fostered by the German government 
not only in the navy but throughout Germany with the object of obtaining parliamentary sanction 
for the con.struction of a powerful battle fleet. 

[E. A. C.] 

Foreign Office, Jan. 21/07. 

(^] fThi‘se notc'^ were based upon a minute by Mr. Crowe which was attached to* 
Mr, Cartwright’s despatch before circulation.] 
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No. 3. 

Sir F, Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 871/257. 

(No. 87.) Most Confidential. Berlin, D. January 31, 1907. 

Sir, E. Febmary 4, 1907. 

The night before last I had an opportunity of having a short conversation with 
the Emperor at a Ball given by Prince and Princess Eitel Friedrich, 1 told 
His Majesty that Herr von Tschirschky had mentioned to me that afternoon that 
His Majesty had shown him the very friendly letter which the King had addressed 
to him on the occasion of his Birthday, and I added that the King would appreciate 
His Majesty’s kindness in receiving Mr. Farquharson, whom His Majesty had sent 
with the letter and present. His Majesty expressed his satisfaction at the King’s 
friendly letter, which was some comfort when the English Press was again beginning 
its attacks upon him. On my expressing astonishment, His Majesty said that the 
whole of the foreign press had been completely wrong about the elections, but the 
worst offenders had been the “Standard” and the “Illustrated London News.” 
Perhaps people in foreign countries would eventually gi'asp the meaning of the 
recent elections, which by diminishing the power of the Social Democrats would 
increase the power of the German Empire and thus furnish an extra guarantee for 
the maintenance of peace, as any power who wished to attack Germany would now 
hesitate before doing so. What was even worse than the opinions of the Press was 
the fact that not only the Press but the governments of Foreign countries seemed 
to have received a false impression as to the elections, and he really did not know 
what the Ambassadors in Berlin had been about. I replied that I could only answer 
for myself, and that during the period preceding the elections, I had carefully avoided 
anything in the nature of a prophecy. At that moment the conversation was 
interrupted by Prince Eitel Friedrich who came to announce that supper was 
served. 

I have had no opportunity of renewing this conversation, but T have been 
informed by my Austro-Hungarian colleague that the Emperor called upon him 
yesterday, in accordance with His Majesty’s invariable habit of visiting him on the 
anniversary of the death of the Archduke Eodolphe [sic]. His Majesty had used very 
similar language to him, had made the same complaint with regard to the foreign 
press in general and the English press in particular, and had also made the same 
remarks about the Ambassadors in Berlin. M. de Szogyenyi had asked to which 
Ambassadors His Majesty referred and eventually elicited that His Majesty’s 
remarks did not apply either to him or to me, of whom His Majesty spoke 'in 
ffattering terms, but rather, if not exclusively, to the Bussian Ambassador, who for 
a considerable time had led a very secluded life on account of the illness of his wife, 
and has recently suffered himself from a somewhat severe attack of influenza. The 
Emperor said that Count Osten-Sacken saw very few people and it seemed that 
the information he received was often inaccurate. 

I have, &c. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


MINUTES. 

The emperor seems to have the English press on the brain. It is evidently impossible 
ior an ambassador to make the “ retort courteous” to H[is] I[mperial] M[aje8ty]. If he were 
to read the press of his own country he would find that English papers only echo in a faint 
whisper what the German people shout from the housetops. 

The only interesting thing about this incident is that it is clearly thought worth the while 
•of tile emperor's advisers to cut out and mark passages from English papers which may be 
-calculated to displease him. ^ 

E. A. C. 

Feb. 4, 
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. Purely Emperor cannot believe that either the “ Standard ” or the Illustrated 
views of H:[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovemment]. 


represent the 

E. B. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


[ED. NOTE. — The follo^ving minutes are attached to Captain Dumas’ report of January 29, 
1907, F.O. 371/257. The text of the report is printed infra, pp. 769-78, App. II. 

MINUTES. 

Captain Dumas^ Secret Report on the probable uses of the German fleet in a war with England^ 

This report, although it deals with problems of naval strategy and tactics from the professional 
and technical point of view, deserves, and will repay, careful study on the part of the layman. 

Admirably as I think Captain Dumas sets out his facts, calculations, and conclusions, there 
are certain points on which I venture seriously to differ from him, and on which, if his judgment 
were to be unquestionably accepted by the Admiralty, the Lords Commissioners would, I consider, be 
misled. (The opinions expressed in the report respecting certain aspects of the German character in 
general, and of the present younger generation in particular, would not in themselves be so 
important as to make it necessary to question them. But if, on the strength of those opinions, 
the Admiralty were to build up certain theories that should materially influence their decisions 
as regards meeting Germany in war, it is possible that any initial error may have unfortunate 
consequences. 

The statements which I do not believe to be justified are those concerning 

(i.) the alleged lack of stability of character; want of organising power beyond a facility 
for imitation; deficiency of initiative or independent thought; immersion in detail, 
tending to obscure final aims; and 

(ii.) the alleged decadence of the martial or military spirit amongst the German people. 

It would be difficult to controvert these statements by detailed argument; I can only say that 
they appear to me to be a serious and fundamentaJ misreading of Sie German character. The 
history of the extraordinary recovery and rise of Prussia after her disastrous defeat of 1806, the 
tremendous energy and adaptability shown in the great struggles of 1818 1814 and 1815 speak 
volumes against the theo^ that the German collapses hopelessly under failure, or lacks all 
power of rapid reorganization. 

It is possible that the German navy may betray the faults of a system admittedly built up in 
imitation of the British fleet. But to ascribe to the inventors and perfeotors of modern armies; 
the producers of the classical works on strategy and tactics; the leaders in scientific thought; and 
the creators of modem German commerce and industries, lack of initiative and independent 
thought, seems a strange paradox, for which much weighty evidence would have to be adduced to 
make it readily credible. — ^Nor is it easy to believe in the decay of the military spirit of a 
country in which the aimed forces are among all classes looked upon as the special pride of the 
nation.) (^) 

The question arises whether this despatch should be passed on to the Admiralty without 
comment, or whether something should be said on the above points in order to prevent Captain 
Dumas’ opinions from being accepted unchallenged. In ordinary circumstances it would have 
been for the ambassador to express his views of the general statements contained in the naval’ 
attache’s report. I am afraid we must conclude from Sir F. Lascelles’ silence that he either 
agrees with Captain Dumas, or does not consider it necessary or important to record his dissent, 
and I doubt whether much would be gained by referring the matter hack to him. 

Perhaps Sir E. Grey would consider the propriety of our saying to the Admiralty, 
when forwarding the report, that the general critioisms of German chEwracter pronounced by 
Captain Dumas are not borne out by the information in this department and that especially in the 
absence of any endorsement on the part of H[is] M[eie8ty*sj embassy at ^Berlin, it would be 
well to receive them with caution. At the same time something appreciative might be said 
respecting Captain Dumas’ otherwise excellent report and generally about> his energy and efficient 
assistance to the embassy, of which I know Sir P. Lascelles thinks very highly. 

E. A. C. 

Feb. 4. 

(1) [The brackets were inserted by Sir Edward Grey. cp. his minute, infra, p. 14.] 
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Write to Adm[iral]ty as proposed in the last par[agraph] and send a copy of Mr. Crowe's 
minute with the exception of the last 2 paragraphs to the First Lord privately. 

E. B. 

I think it would be a mistake to address the Admiralty ofidcially as suggested by Mr. Crowe, 
since Sir F. Lascelles has made no observations but I see no harm in sending a copy of hlr. C.’owf’s 
mem[orandu]ni privately to the Admiralty and if Sir E. Grey approves I will send it to the 
First Sea Lord. 

C. H. 

Fob. 3R. 

I will send to Lord Tweedmouth privately an extract from Mr. Crowe’s minute. I have 
marked the part, which might be typed for me to send. 

But this is a most interesting report, full of thought and observation and seeing Capi[ttin] 
Dumas himself warns us on the first page against relying too much on its conclusions, he is fully 
justified in putting his opinions forward. It is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
question. 

E. G.] 


No. 4. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/258. 

(No. 51.) Confidential. Berlin, D. February 6/ 1907. 

Sir, R. February 11, 1907. 

With reference to my despatch No. 37 most confidential of the 31st ultimo, (M 
I have the honour to report that I mentioned to Herr von Tschirschky yesterday 
the short conversation which I had with the Emperor on the night of the 2f»th. 
I said that I hoped that His Majesty’s remark that he did not know what the 
Ambassadors at Berlin were about did not apply to me, and that, judging by the 
English papers which I had read myself, I did not see that His Majesty’s r('iuarks 
about the English press were justified. Herr von Tschirschky replied tliat I might 
feel relieved with regard to the first point, but that the Emperor had felt annoyed 
at the tone taken generally by the foreign press with regard to the probable result 
of the elections, and there had been some articles in the English papers which 
certainly had been hostile to Germany. He had however not thought it worth 
while to mention the matter to me. He could however tell me quite confidentially 
that the King had expressed to Prince Eadolin, in the interview which he had granted 
him on the previous day in Paris, his strong disapproval of an article he had just 
read in the “Observer.” Herr von Tschirschky went on to say that the relations 
between the two countries had certainly improved but that a good deal of mutual 
suspicion still existed, and that many people in England seemed to think that the 
German fleet had been built solely for the purpose of attacking England, Count 
Metternich, in reporting conversations he had had with leading English statesmen 
— ^Herr von Tschirschky mentioned the names of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haldane and 
Mr. John Morley — had pointed out that each of these, while repudiating such a belief 
for himself individually had admitted that it was held in England by a considerable 
number of people. Jhe usual form was “I do not believe it myself but they” 
without specifying who the “they” were — “tell me, &c.” 

I replied that I was aware of this belief which I had done my best to combat, 
but it really did not appear to me to be more unreasonable than the fear which had 
certainly been entertained in Germany that England intended to attack Germany. 
To such an extent had this fear been entertained that the Emperor two years ago 
had summoned Count Metternich to Berlin to learn his views on the subject, and 
Count Metternich had been able to assure His Majesty that no serious man in 
England had ever entertained the idea of an attack by England on Germany. 

(^) [i;. supra, p. 12, No. 3.] 
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Things had no doubt improved since then, but the mutual suspicion although 
-diminished still existed and it was probable that some considerable time would 
elapse, during which it was to be hoped that no untoward incident would occur, 
before it entirely disappeared. Herr von Tschirschky said he also thought that some 
time would elapse before the mutual suspicion disappeared. He did not anticipate 
any untoward incident. Things had certainly improved but might be better and 
he hoped they would soon become so. In conclusion Herr von Tschirschky called 
my attention to the reticence of the German Press on the subject of the King’s visit 
to Paris, which a year ago would have given rise to much comment and conjecture 
and he would assure me that this reticence had been entirely spontaneous and that 
it had not been necessary for him to give any instructions to the Press Bureau 
on the subject. 


The usual empty talk I 


I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 

MINUTES. 

‘ E. A. G. 

Feb. 13. 
E. B. 


If -Germany would place some limit on her naval construction scheme suspicion 
"intention would soon evaporate on this side of the Channel. 


of Germany’s 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 5. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey, 

P.O. S71/269. 

(No. 27.) Munich, D. March 13, 1907. 

Sir, E. March 15, 1907. 

The smallest incident which in any way affects Great Britain’s position in the 
world at once gives rise to comments and criticisms in the German Press, generally 
of a character unfriendly to ourselves. The latest example of the kind is a discussion 
which is going on in the Press of this country with regard to the political meaning 
■of the visit paid by the Empress Dowager of Eussia to Queen Alexandra; this visit 
is^ evidently giving rise to a certain feeling of discontent that a real understanding 
will soon be arrived at between Eussia and England. In fact everything which in 
■any way redounds to the credit of Great Britain arouses in this country what must 
-appear to most persons a somewhat puerile manifestation of jealousy and envy. 
Even so sensible a newspaper as the “Frankfort Gazette’’ cannot help venting in a 
recent article its little grievances against Great Britain. 

The Frankfort organ begins by asserting that Sir Heixry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
recent article in the “Nation’’ on disarmament(‘) has met with little favour in 
political circles both in France and other countries, and this clearly proves that the 
blame for opposing general disarmament must not be laid on the shoulders of 
•Germany alone. The Eight Honourable gentleman’s intentions are no doubt 
excellent, but the world is not prepared as yet to take up his ideas in a serious 
manner. Although he may be right in theory, yet theory alone is of little value, 
and the capacity of a statesman must be judged by what he can accomplish 
practically. If all he has to show is that in her new naval programme Great Britain 
proposes to lay down two gigantic battleships and threatens immediately to construct 
:a third of these giant ships if the Powers do not accept her proposal for , the limitation 
■•of armaments — that is really not much to bring as a peace offering to the Conference 

( 1 ) p* Qijjg Hague Oonfcrenoe and the Limitation of Armamonta,” tho iVafion, March 2, IIHIT.) 
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at The Hague. If the British Premier is in earnest in this matter, he must come- 
forward at the Conference with something more genuine than the above proposal. 
The whole situation as regards this subject is unreal, and British statesmen are 
perfectly well aware that no scheme for the limitation of disarmament (^) will be 
accepted by any of the Powers at the Conference; they, therefore, keep a very 
sharp look-out at the political condition of affairs in foreign countries and in the 
world in general. The “Frankfort Gazette” then states that it is a good thing, 
now and then, to explain to the public the actual state of relations which exist 
between the Great Powers in Europe, and it then passes in review the chief questions 
which affect Great Britain’s position in various parts of the world. 

It begins with the visit of the Dowager Empress to England and it makes merry 
over the amiable things which are being said at the present moment about Russia 
— ^England’s traditional enemy. Even the liberal newspapers which recently 
became jubilant over the cry of “vive la Douma!”, are now full of pleasant 
compliments to the Dowager Empress whose late Consort was the very representative 
of autocratic Czardom. All this is intended to help to bring Russia into the arms 
of England. It cannot, however, be forgotten that the liberal Press committed 
themselves to encourage the development of a liberal and constitutional regime in 
Russia, but as this has not yet been accomplished, innocent people would imagine 
that the party at present in office in England would abstain as far as possible from 
having any relations with a Czar who is still autocratic. This would certainly be 
the case if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was able to have his own way, but it is 
well known that Sir Henry’s views do not represent those of the mass of the public 
in England, and that he does not even entirely represent the views of his own party. 
If one is to judge of public opinion in England as expressed in her newspapers, it 
must be evident to every one that the British public are determined to arrive at an 
understanding with Russia, and they will in no way be influenced by the manner 
in which the internal affairs of Russia may be eventually settled. 

Turning to the statements of the “Times” with regard to the approaching 
conclusion of an Asiatic arrangement between Russia and England, the “Frankfort 
Gazette ’ ’ observes that this arrangement probably alludes to the settlement of 
differences between those Powers in Persia and Afghanistan. In its opinion, as 
regards Persia, there will be many difficulties to overcome before an understanding 
can be arrived at, as there is nothing to show that Russia is prepared to allow 
South Persia to fall under exclusive British influence. That something is brewing, 
however, is certain, and the presence of so many English newspaper correspondents 
at Tehran is evidence that trouble is in the air. The article repudiates then the 
statements published by the “Daily Mail” that Germany is trying to obtain 
possession of certain coalfields on the Turco-Persian frontier in the direction of 
Bagdad. The only interesting point for Germans in those “Daily Mail” rumours 
is that they are an indication of the senseless jealousy of Germany which exists in 
England, and of the light it throws on the secret desire harboured by many 
Englishmen that Great Britain should herself acquire possession of these very 
coalfields. As regards Afghanistan, the “Frankfort Gazette” acknowledges that 
, England has apparently secured a real success in the Ameer’s visit to India, and 
it would appear as if that sovereign were going to introduce all manners of reforms 
in his own country, of course under British direction. It is therefore to be assumed 
that Russia has for the moment renounced all further pretensions to influence in 
that quarter. 

Coming to European affairs, the Frankfort paper asserts that the Great Powers 
appear at present to be fairly peacefully disposed; there are, however, envious 
persons who imagine that certain small States exist who are in danger of being 
drawn into the German net. The “Times” correspondent in Paris — ^whose anti- 
German sentiments are well known — ^thinks it is his duty to draw attention to the 


(2) [Thus in original.] 
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excellent relations which luckily exist between Berlin and Copenhagen, insinuating 
that the recent Treaty touching the nationality of children in Schleswig, and the 
exchange of friendly visits between the Kaiser and the Danish Sovereign, are proofs 
of the intentions of Germany to draw Denmark under her influence. In Norway, 
it is stated, the popularity of the Kaiser is such that British influence is on the 
decline, and so intriguing Germany has succeeded in bringing about an 
understanding between the Powers who hold the entrance to the Baltic Sea with a 
view to closing that Sea to foreigners. This terribly alarms the British public who, 
knowing that Eussia will have a word to say to this arrangement, seek to arouse 
her fears, and the “Times” therefore serves up the above information as a 
breakfast dish for the Empress Dowager on the morning of her arrival in London. 
This is all either mischief making, or pure Midsummer Night’s madness. 

Not satisfled with pointing to the Scandinavian danger, the “Times,” on the 
occasion of King Edward conferring the G.C.B. on Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
indulges in a panegyric on the virtues of the Dutch and the historic necessity of 
their standing well with Great Britain, taking care, of course, not to allude to the 
injuries inflicted by her on the Dutch race in South Africa, but concluding its article 
with the insidious remark that Great Britain would never allow Belgium and Holland 
to be absorbed by a Great European Power. By that Power of course Germany is 
meant and the only answer to such absurd suggestions is that neither Belgium nor 
Holland are or ever will be threatened in their existence by Germany. 

In conclusion I think it well to report to you that I have noticed complaints 
in the Press about the paucity of British newspapers which are represented by their 
own correspondents in Berlin, and that it would be a good thing for the creation 
of better relations between the two countries if men of intelligence and impartial 
views represented the more important British newspapers in that city. It is asserted 
that at present the only English correspondent of some standing in Berlin is the 
correspondent of the “Times” there, and it is stated that unfortunately he takes 
every opportunity of representing things in a manner unfavourable to the Imperial 
Government; as the other newspapers in England receive their foreign information 
in great part from the “ Times,” the wrong views which the correspondent of that 
paper expresses with regard to German affairs, filters little by little right down 
through the whole British Press. A recent example of the bias of the “Times” 
correspondent which has been brought to my notice is the long telegraphic account 
which he sent home of a speech delivered in a recent colonial debate in the Eeichstag 
by one of the Deputies of the opposition, in which that gentleman violently attacked 
the Imperial Government. The reply of the Chancellor however, was reported in 
a very few words. 

It is very unfortunate that a rooted idea exists in this country among the general 
public, which the Imperial Government do nothing to correct, that the “ Times ” 
is a British Government organ and can be influenced by them, and the fact that its 
general tone is anti-German is often adduced -by the German Press as a proof of the 
real sentiments of His Majesty’s Government towards Germany. 

I have, &e. 

PAIEFAX L. CAKTWEIGHT. 


f iTot'n] 


c 
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No. 6. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/259. 

^No. 114.) Berlin, D. March 21, 1907. 

Sir, E. March 25, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Dumas, Naval Attache to this Embassy, 
relating to an article in the ‘ ‘ Berliner Tageblatt ’ ’ relative to the development of 
navies. 

I have, &c. 

PEANK C. LASCELLES. 


Enclosure in No. 6. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascelles. 

(No. 12.) Confidential. 

Yom- Excellency, Berlin, March 21, 1907. 

I have the honour to submit the subjoined translation of an article which 
ajppeared in the “Berliner Tageblatt” of the 16th March, and wliich is signed 
“ Eagna.” It is so interesting that one would have expected to see it copied in every 
German paper, and the fact that it has not been so leads me to believe that orders 
have been given to repress it. 

The Development of Navies. 

That the present composition of the Eeiehstag being, as it is, so favourable to the 
Government will lead to new and extensive demands in connection with the fleet must 
be cle^ even to the uninitiated. Under these circumstances it is of interest to give a 
graphic description of the latest advances in the navies of the Great Powers as far as 
definite information on the subject can be relied on. 

Since the British navy began the “ Dreadnought,” the endeavour to increase the 
size of ships has been noticeable everywhere, and that to such a degree that the building 
cost of a single type of ships now is double what it was five years ago. 

The procee^ngs of the German Admiralty will certainly cause the greatest 
sensation, especially in the naval circles of the other Maritime Powers, as soon as the 
particulars as to the measurements of the new German armoured cruiser “ P ” are made 
public, the designs for which are now complete, and the building will be commenced 
within a very short time. 

According to our information, it appears that the ship will exceed in size all the 
armoured cruisers at present in course of construction or projected in or by any other 
navy in the world, and in the German navy will assume the enormous advance of from 
11,600 tons — ^that of the latest armoured cruisers, “ Gneisenau ” and “ Scharnhorst,” 
now in course of construction — to 19,200 tons displacement. 

This mighty ship will also be superior in speed to any other vessel in our navy, 
with, of course, the exception of the torpedo-boats, for, by using Parsons turbines of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 i.h.p., a speed of at least 25 knots per hour will be attained. 
That the cost of construction of such an engine of war is equally enormous is plain, 
and wfll amount in the ease of the armoured cruiser “ P ” to 86,500,000 marks. 

The two new Japanese armoured cruisers which it is intended to build, each of 
18,650 tons, will be the nearest in size to the new German ship ; they also will have 
Parsons turbines and a speed of 25 knots. The latest English armoured cruisers of 
the “ Livineible” class, on the contrary, are already, with their 17,527 tons, 
considerably behind that of Germany. 

With regard to battle-ships, Japan stands at the present time in the first place 
in the matter of size, if we take into consideration those ships in course of construction 
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and designed. The two ships “ Satsuma ” and “Aki,” now being built, are of 
19,500 tons; while the two newer battle-ships, for which the money has been voted, 
are to be of 21,000 tons. Then comes France with six uniform battle-ships of 
18,350 tons, of which two are already in hand; and England with the “ Dreadnought ” 
of 18,000 tons, completed, and three similar ships of 18,300 tons, the keels of which 
are already laid. 

With regard to the new German battle-ships, the “ Ersatz Bayern ” and “ Ersatz 
Sachsen,” which have been already allocated to the Imperial Yard at Wilhelmshaven 
and the Weser Yard in Bremen, nothing authentic has been made public, but we can 
judge pretty well that here also special surprises are at hand now that the, up to the 
present, limited policy for building new ships has been broken in the matter of the 
armoured cruiser “ F . ” 

The United States’ navy has also of late been considering the designs of various 
naval architects, and seems to think that one of 20,000 tons is the best. 

After the battle-ships and armoured cruisers the use of torpedo-boats iu a future 
naval war comes under consideration, and these are in favour in every navy, as. after 
costly experiments, a range of 2,000 metres has been obtained, whereas formerly not 
one-half of this could be counted on. 

The torpedo charge has also been greatly increased, the cause being traceable to 
the last great war, where, for example, although a Japanese merchant-ship was hit at 
close quarters by several Eussian torpedoes, and the Eussians made so sure that they 
had accomplished their object that they withdrew, yet the Japanese succeeded in 
bringing the steamer into harbour, where, after a short time of repair, she was able to 
proceed. 

The size of the newer torpedo-boats increases steadily, which is necessary in view 
of the strength of the armament and the use of light nickel steel armour plating. 
England has already built torpedo-boats of 800 tons displacement, and the new German 
boats of this kind, such as the turbine-boat ‘‘ G 187,” lately launched at the Germania 
Yard, have a displacement of 600 tons. And gradually the opinion that in a torpedo- 
boat one possesses a very effective weapon for a comparatively small -outlay is under- 
going a considerable change. The English experiment, at present but lightly touched 
upon, with a view to using small motor torpedo-boats worked by methylated spirit or 
petroleum, shows another side of the picture, but it is noteworthy that for the price of 
one ‘ ‘ Dreadnought ’ ’ one could build about 350 of this type of vessel. 

It is very encouraging that meanwhile the German navy is by no means idle in 
this connection — a veiy important question as regards the purse of the taxpayer — of 
using a cheaper and yet not less effective weapon. It is due, moreover, to a very 
special order of the Emperor that extensive and thorough trials are taking place with 
motor-boats in our navy, though not at present with a view to using them as 
torpedo-boats. 

In the matter of submarines the German navy has entered the experimental stage 
with, at the present moment, two such boats. The great number of submarines in the 
French navy need not be too highly valued, as they represent far too many 
experimental types. Those of the British navy, however, are of a uniform type of 
construction, and already form a stately fleet. 

A comprehensive survey of the strength of the various fleets of to-day by no 
mAftnR places that of Germany at a disadvantage in the matter of battle-ships, which 
represent the fighting ships, for here, among all navies, we take the second place. 

We do not come off so well in the master of armoured cruisers, but still, taking 
into consideration the unfavourable local conditions which obtain in the case of the 
two navies — ^those of France and the United States — ^which are about equal to ours, 
it is, after aU, but a matter of the defence of coast lines that are far distant from each 
other, and the superiority of the navy of Germany over those of each of the two 
Powers mentioned no longer to-day admits of any doubt. 

Therefore the efforts of those in authority should be in the direction of preserving 
this position for the German navy, but the idea of. wresting the first place must be 
{■17590] o 2 
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designated as quite hopeless, in view of the enormous superiority of the fleets of 
England and the present pohtieal situation, and, indeed, it might also be designated 
as purposeless. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, Captain. 


No. 7. 


(Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 371/259. 

(No. 122.) Berlin, D. March 28. 1907. 

Sir, E. April 2, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Trench, Military Attache to this Embassy, 
relating to his conversation with the Emperor. 

I have, &e. 

EEANK C. LASCELLES. 

Enclosure in No. 7. 


Colonel Trench to Sir F. Lascelles. 


(No. 43.) 

Sir, Berlin, March 24, 1907. 

On the occasion of their Majesties the Emperor and Empress dining yesterday 
with your Excellency at the British Embassy, I had the honour of several conversations 
with the Emperor, one of them lasting about twenty minutes. 

The topics were, as usual, very varied, and included spring inspections at Potsdam, 
this year’s Imperial manoeuvres, the unite formerly belonging to the Hanoverian army 
— an illustrated history of which the Emperor presented me with a fortnight ago — the 
recent election for the Eeichstag and the comments on German polities in the English 
and French press. His Majesty seemed disappointed with the remarks in the English 
papers, and said that the only article which had given an account that was at ah 
correct was one by “ Dicey ” (Sir E.?) in the ‘‘ Review ” (of Reviews?), (') which was 
so accurate that it might have come from the ofiS.ce of the Imperial Chancellor. The 
Emperor said that he was so pleased with this paper that he had had it translated and 
vndely distributed. 

The Emperor seemed to have taken a good deal of interest in the all-night sitting 
of the House of Commons, and discussed it at length, referring especially to 
Mr. Haldane, of whom he spoke in high praise, and whose plan for the organization 
of the territorial army he again spoke about, as also the great Wefit he believed 
Mr. Haldane had derived from his Berlin visit. 

His Majesty referred, apparently with some feeling, to the omission of the British 
Ministers generally to come to Berlin. “ Why don’t they do the same as Haldane has 
done? Why didn’t Lansdowne come? Why doesn’t Sir Edward Grey come over and 
discuss things with the Imperial Chancellor? Instead of coming here, ofif they go to 
France ! ” I referred to the great charm (especially after a winter in the north) of the 
sunny south, of which the Emperor himself had spoken with so much appreciation and 
kindly memories to me three weeks ago, and the conversation turned to the Emperor’s 
many visits to the Mediterranean and the various places and persons, mainly British, 
with whom he had become acquainted. The way His Majesty remembered their names, 
and seemed to have followed their subsequent careers, was remarkable. 

After taking leave, the Emperor called me to accompany him to his carriage, and 
said he had learnt that the monument to His late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge was to be unveiled in the summer, and that he wished me to say that he 


(') [It seems probable that the article to which the Emperor referred is one bv Mr Edward 
Dicey in the Empire Review of March 1907, entitled “ The German Elections, and After."”] 
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would much like, not only as his relation, but also as a Field Marshal of the British 
army, to send a Eepresentative to the ceremony. He also much hoped that the 
German regiment with which the late Duke was connected would be permitted (I 
think His Majesty meant invited) to send a deputation to be present at the ceremony. 

I understand that the Emperor expressed himself somewhat to the same effect to 
His Serene Highness Prince Francis of Teck, who is also writing, doubtless, to His 
Majesty the King on the subject. 

I have, &c. 

F. TRENCH, 

Colonel and MiHtary AttachS. 


MINUTES. 

It is curious how the Emperor has it on' his brain that British Ministers do not go to Berlin 
for their pleasure trips. He made the same complaint to me at Friedrichshof and one could 
hardly explain to him that Berlin is not at all an attractive townl 

C. H. 

There is no ground for a reproach against me of partiality in foreign visits for I make none. 

E. G. 


No. 8. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/259. 

(No. 32.) Munich, D. March 28, 1907. 

Sir, R. March 80, 1907. 

When it was first announced that Prince Bulow would go to the Riviera during 
the Easter holidays, the German public were informed that he was going there merely 
on account of his health and that if a meeting should take place between himself and 
Signor Tittoni, it would only be to enable the leading statesmen of the two countries to 
exchange courtesies with each other, and that there were no serious political questions 
to discuss, as the relations between Berlin and Rome were entirely satisfactory. To 
those who have been observing what has been - going on between Germany and Italy of 
late doubts must have arisen as to the correctness of these semi-ofl&cial communications 
to the Press. For a long time past articles have been appearing in the German news- 
papers showing that all is not going on smoothly between the two countries and that a 
profound dissatisfaction exists at Berlin ever since the Algeciras Conference at the 
uncertainty of public opinion in Italy with regard to the Triple Alliance and the 
influence that opinion may eventually have on the Italian Government. Moreover, it is 
no secret to those who have any connection with the official world in Germany that 
Count Monts, the German Ambassador at Rome, is not in a position to exert much 
personal influence with the Italian Foreign Office in a manner likely to prove beneficial 
to the views of his Government. 

. Under these circumstances I think it may be of interest to report tc you the 
substance of a curiously worded article, evidently written in Berlin, which appeared in 
the last number of the Stuttgart “ Schwabischer Merkur/' The article in 
question states that it is not to be wondered at that the meeting at the present moment 
of the two leading statesmen of Germany and Italy should give rise to comments as to 
the real relations which exist between the most powerful member of the Triple Alliance 
and the Kingdom of Italy. The moment is an important one as the time is approaching 
for convoking the new Hague Conference. It then draws attention to the fact that the 
“ Giomale d’ Italia” recently gave the information that in the Imperial Chancellerie 
in Berlin the opinion was held that the attitude of Italy with regard to the Peace 
Conference was unsatisfactory and unreliable. Even if, says the “ Schwabische 
Merkur,” the Imperial Chancellor were convinced from the reports which' had reached 
him that such was the attitude of Italy, he certainly would not have given vent to his 
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feelings in so crude a form. The Wurtemberg paper asserts, however, that the 
intelligent public will understand that the statement made in the “ Giomale d’ltalia,” 
as coming from Berlin, was merely a ballon d’essai launched by the Imperial 
authorities to give an opportunity to Signor Tittoni to clearly explain the attitude of his 
country, which it would have been dffioult for the German Chancellor to demand of him 
directly as it would not be possible for Prince Billow to appear to have any doubts as 
to the fidelity of Germany’s ally. Italy’s explanations have now been given indirectly 
without delay. At least a German newspaper correspondent has been informed by the 
Private Secretary’s Department of the Italian Consulta that 'Italy would scrupulously 
fulfil her duties as a member of the Triple Alliance, and that, as regards her attitude at 
The Hague Conference, she would give her support to any measures which contributed 
to the maintenance of peace, but that she would do nothing at that Meeting which 
would render Germany’s relations with other Powers more difficult. The “ Schwabische 
Merkur ’ ’ states that a prelude of this kind was to be expected on the part of Italy 
before the interview at Eapallo could take place, because it is not easy to loyally receive 
an ally unless you are convinced that he will be faithful to his engagements. It must, 
however, be remembered that the exchange of civilities which may take i)lace at the 
Eapallo meeting will be carefully hedged in by diplomatic precautions. An alliance, 
properly understood, entails the common action of the allies in matters of great 
importance with regard to foreign affairs. A ease in point would be the attitude they 
would assume towards a question of such importance as that of general disarmament, a 
proposal which at present Great Britain alone supports with great tenacity in a 
truculent manner. England’s attitude on this point gives the impression that the 
purpose of that Power is not to maintain peace but to fish in troubled waters. Eegret is 
•expressed by the Stuttgart organ that Italy seems inclined just now to resort again to 
her habitual policy of duplicity, as so far the only point which is certain is that she 
undertakes not to do anything which might render Germany’s position with regard to 
other Powers more difficult than it is. This indeed is -a very reserved attitude for an 
ally to assume. However, this much is satisfactory that Italy’s position on this point 
is at least clear. In conclusion it may be asserted that the meeting at Eapallo will take 
place on the following terms, namely, that it will be understood on both sides that the 
Triple AUiance does not bind Italy to give positive support to Germany under aU 
circumstances, and that Germany in return is also in a position not to subordinate her 
clear and well understood interests to the mere requirements of the other members of 
the Triple Alliance. 

I have, &c. 

FAIRPAX L. CARTWRIGHT. 


No. 9. 


Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Orey. 

Private and Secret. (^) 

My deM Gi;ey, Paris, April 11, 1907. 

Alter i tad made my commumcation to Clemenceau this morning about the 
projwsed notes to be exchanged with Spain(*) he said that he must speak to me. very 
fra^y b^ serimsly ^th regard to one subject referred to during his conversation 
TOth Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman here on Tuesday last (9th). Thev had he said 
been talking about Germany and he had expressed the sincere desire of Prance to 
maintam peace but he had pointed out the possibility of the ambition and proceedings 
of Gwmany brmging about such a state of things as must result in war. It seemed 
as if Germany was gradually assuming the attitude of Prance under Napoleon and that 


(*) [Grey MSS., Vol. ll.) 

(^) [A telegram reporting this communication and 
printed in Gooch <St Te^nperley, Yol. YII.] 


other documents 


upon this subject will be 
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everybody would be expected to give way to German pretensions. There might come a 
moment when Europe would have to resist. Germany was making her influence very 
predominant in Denmark and what would happen if she adopted a policy towards 
Holland that would make that Country subservient to her aims. In the present 
circumstances and state of affairs he regretted the reductions in the British Army and 
he had expressed this feeling to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman and had been quite 
taken aback by the Prime Minister having said (lui ayant jet4 ili la figure) that he did 
not think that Enghsh public opinion would allow of British Troops being employed 
on the Continent of Europe. Clemenceau thought that the Prime Minister could not 
be aware of the communications which had passed between the General Staff French 
and the General Staff British during the acute stages of the Morocco crisis when it had 
been contemplated that in certain eventualities 116,000 British Troops would be 
employed in Belgium or elsewhere in support of France. (*) Was there now to be a 
change of attitude on the part of England? France ardently desired to maintain peace 
and nothing save dire necessity would make her resort to war. She had not detached 
Italy from the Tripliee. It was sufficient for France to feel sure that no attack would 
come from that quarter. Her right would be safe, but how about her left if she had 
to face Germany? Could she orJy rely on Naval support? This would be very very 
serious. He must inform the President of the Eepubhc and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of what the Prime Minister had said, but he would not inform his other 
colleagues in the Cabinet for he hoped that the Prime Minister had spoken without full 
consideration of the effect of what he said. The effect on his Colleagues of such an 
exposition of British policy would be disastrous. He said that he would instruct 
Cambon to speak to you on the subject. He sincerely trusted that his anxiety would 
be relieved by you. It was not that he had raised the question of the employment of 
British Troops. The Prime Minister “m’a jetd §a en pleine figure.” 

Yours sincerely, 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

(*) [cp. Gooch <t Temperley, Vol. Ill, pp. 169-203 passim, and pp. 438-40, App. D.] 


No. 10. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Bertie, Foreign Office, April IS, 1907. 

The Prime Minister tells me that he dwelt upon the reluctance of the British 
people to undertake obligations, which would commit them to a Continental war, but 
that he made no statement to the effect that irnder no circumstances should we allow 
British troops to be employed on the Continent of Europe. 

As regards the Algeciras Conference our view was that had Germany then attacked 
France and in effect made our agreement with France the ground of a quarrel wii^ 
her the feeling of the British people would have been strongly roused. 

This is in substance contained in the records of my conversations with Cambon at 
the time, all of which were seen by the Prime Minister. 

It was then urged by the French that even if no obligations were undertaken by 
us, we should allow our military and naval experts to confer with the French experts 
so that each should know how much the other could do and by what methods help 
could best be given in an emergency. This could be done without committing either 
of us, but was essential to make prompt co-operation possible, if a crisis arose in 
connection with the Algeciras Conference. 

To thk we agreed and the Prime Minister knew at the time that such consultation 
was takiiig place. 


0) [Grey MSS., Vol. 11.] 
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The whole t.hing is really in a sentence : public opinion here would be very 
reluctant to go to war, but it would not place limits upon the use of our forces, _ if we 
were engaged in war, and all our forces naval and military would then be used in the 
way in which they would be most effective. 

It is not a matter to be made the subject of any written communication, but you 
should take any opportunity of correcting M. Clemenceau’s impression, and I shall 
give the same explanation to M. Gambon, if he asks me as you say he will do. 

I have shown this letter to the Prime Minister, who confirms its accuracy. 

Y[ou]rs, 

E. G[EEY]. 

MINUTE. 

Sent to the Prime Minister, who retui'ned it to me at the Cabinet saying it was all right. 

E. G. 

13.4.07. 


No. 11. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private and Secret.(^) 

My dear Grey, British Emhassy, Paris, April 17, 1907. 

I made to Clemenceau this morning the communication desired by your letter of 
the 18th instant. (®) He begged me to thank you for it. He said, that he did not 
attribute to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman a statement to the effect that under no 
circumstances would H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government allow British troops to be 
employed on the continent of Europe. He understood Sir Henry in referring to the 
reductions in the British Army, which Clemenceau had deprecated in the interest of 
the peace of Europe, to say that he thought that English public opinion, would be 
very reluctant to allow British Troops to be employed on the Continent. ITe was 
afraid that this might indicate a change of attitude, on the part of TT[i8] M [ajesty’s] 
Gov[emmen]t. 

As to the communicatione between the British and French Naval and Military 
Experts Clemenceau said that the proposal had come from Hfis] ' Mfajenty’s] 
Gov[ernmen]t. To this I replied that if so it was in the stead of something more 
definite which had been suggested by Gambon. He admitted that this might be 
the case. 

As to public opinion in England being very reluctant to go to war Clomonceim 
remarked that it could not be more so than public opinion in Franco, The Ibiblic 
and the Government would regard the pessibility of war with the greatest aversion 
and there would be no war unless it were forced upon them. 

Wlrat Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman said to Clemenceau (*) was T sujtfxjse 
intended as a douche to cool any martial ardour that he might feel in reliance on 
military support from us. The French Government are however anything but 
bellicose. They are terribly afraid lest Germany should place France in a position 
in which war would become unavoidable. As Pichon told me this evening th^ t 
Clemenceau had been pleased with your explanations and assurances I think that 
the latter must be more satisfied than he chose to admit to me, and that possibly 
'"'•ambon will not say anything to you on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 

FRANCIS BERTIE. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 11.] 

(*) fti. immediately preceding document.] 

(®) fcp. supra, pp. 22-8, No. 0.] 
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No. 12. 

Sir F. Bertie to Mr. Mallet. 

F.O. 871/254. 

My dear Mallet, British Embassy, Paris, April 17, 1907. 

In order to comply with recent ^[oreign] 0[£&ce] instructions I have converted 
into a despatch the private communications April 11 to 17(^) concerning Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s observations to Clemenceau. I send the despatch herewith 
for you to hand over to Crowe if the matter is to be kept on official record. 

Yours ever, 

FEANCIS BERTIE. 

(') [a. supra, pp. 22-4, Nos. 9 and 1].] 


No. 13. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/254. 

(No. 196. 1 Paris, D. April 17, 1907. 

Sir, E. April 19, 1907. 

1 had occasion to call on the President of the Council on the 11th instant in order 
to make to Hie Excellency, in the absence from Paris of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, a communication in your name on the question of the proposed exchange of 
notes with the Spanish Government regarding the maintenance of the Status Quo in 
the Mediterranean and in that part of the Atlantic which washes the shores of Europe 
and Africa. (^) 

On the termination of our conversation on that question Monsieur Clemenceau 
said that he must speak to me very frankly but seriouely with regard to one subject ^ 

which had been referred to during his interview with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
at this Embassy on the 9th instant, They had, His Excellency said, been talking 
about Germany and he had expressed the sincere desire of France to maintain peace, 
but he had pointed out the possibility of the ambition and proceedings of Germany 
bringing about such a state of things as must result in war. It seemed as if Germany 
was gradually assuming the attitude of France under Napoleon, and that everybody 
would be expected to give way to German pretensions. There might come a moment 
when Europe would have to resist. Germany was making her influence very pre- 
dominant in Denmark, and what would happen if she adopted a policy towards Holland 
that would make that country subservient to her aims? In the present circumstances 
and state of affairs he regretted the reductions in the British Army and he had 
expressed this feeling to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman and had been quite taken 
aback by the Prime Minister having said (“lui ayant jet6 S, la figure”) that he did not 
think that English public opinion would allow of British Troops being employed on the 
Continent of Europe. Monsieur Clemenceau thought that the .Prime Minister could 
not be aware of the communications which had passed between the French General 
Staff and the British General Staff during the acute stages of the Morocco crisis, when 
it had been contemplated that in certain eventualities 115,000 British Troops would be 
employed in Belgium or elsewhere in support of France. Was there now to be a 
change of attitude on the part of England? France ardently desired to maintain peace 
and nothing save dire necessity would make her resort to war. She had not detached 
Italy from the Triple Alliance. It was sufficient for France to feel sure that no attack 

(') fA telegram reporting this communication and other documents upon this aubji‘et will be 
printed in Gooch A TemperUy, Vol. VII.] 

(*) [». supra, pp. 22-S, No. 9.1 
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would come from that quarter. Her right would be safe, but how about her left if she 
had to face Germany? Could she only rely on Naval support from England? This 
would be very very serious. He must inform the President of the Eepublic and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of what the Prime Minister had said, but he would not 
inform his other colleagues in the Cabinet, for he hoped that the Prime Minister had 
spoken without full consideration of the effect of what he said. The effect on the 
French Cabinet of such an exposition of British Policy would be disastrous. His 
Excellency stated that the French Ambassador in London would be instructed to speak 
to you on the subject. He sincerely trusted, he said, that his anxiety would be relieved 
by you. It was not that he had raised the question of the employment of British 
Troops. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman “m’a jetl §a en pleine figure.” 

Having reported to you the observations which had been made to me by Monsieur 
Clemenceau I received authority from you to remove from his mind certain impressions 
which he had derived from Sir Hemry Campbell-Bannerman’s language and to give to 
His Excellency explanations in regard to the communications which had passed between 
the British and French Military Authorities during the acute stages of the Morocco 
crisis. For this purpose I called on the President of the Council this morning. I told 
him that I had reported to you the observations which he had made to me on the 
11th instant, that you had communicated on the subject with the Prime Minister 
and that you had authorized me to say that though Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
bad in conversation with His Excellency dwelt upon the reluctance of the British 
people to undertake obligations which would commit them to a continental war, he 
made no statement to the effect that under no circumstances would His Majesty’s 
Government allow British Troops to be employed on the Continent of Europe. 
Monsieur Clemenceau at once admitted that Sir Henry had not gone so far as to say 
that under no circumstances would British Troops be allowed by His Majesty’s 
Government to be employed on the Continent. What he had understood Sir Henry 
to intimate in referring to the reductions in the British Army was that he thought 
that English public opinion would be very reluctant to allow British Troops to be 
employed on the Continent. 

I then explained to M. Clemenceau that as regarded the Morocco question the 
view of His Majesty’s Government had been that had Germany attacked France during 
the Algeciras Conference and in effect made the Anglo-French Agreement the ground 
of quarrel the feeling of the British people would have been strongly roused. The 
Prime Minister had been kept informed of the conversations which you had had with 
the French Ambassador in London on this point. Monsieur Cambon had urged that 
even if no obligations were to be undertaken by His Majesty’s Government they should 
allow the British and French Military and Naval Experts to confer together so that 
each party should know how much the other could do and by what methods help could 
best be given in an emergency, as such consultations would not' commit either party 
and were essential to make prompt co-operation possible if a crisis should arise in 
connection with the Algeciras Conference. His Majesty’s Government had agreed to 
such consultations and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was cognizant of the fact that 
they were taking place. 


Monsieur Clemenceau made the observation that he thought that the proposal for 
TT- beWeen the Military and Naval Experts of the two countries came from 

His Majesty s Government. I replied that if so it was, to the best of mv recollection, 
in the stead of ^mething more definite suggested by Monsieur Cambon: and 
M. Clemenceau said he thought that I was right in my recollection. 

lu* V 1 Council that in your instructions to me you had said 

that the whole matter might be summed up to the effect that public opinion in England • 
reluctant to go to war, but that it would not place limits on the use of 
Hntish ForcM if the country were engaged in war, and both the Naval and Military 
ForcM would be used m the way in which they would be most effective. 

Monsieur Clemenceau said that naturally public opinion in England would be 
Tery reluctant to go to war, but it could not be more unwilling to go to war than public 
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•opinion in Prance. It would be a great mistake to suppose that France or the French 
Government would regard the possibility of war with any other feeling thari the 
greatest aversion. There would be no war unless it were forced on them. His 
Excellency requested me to transmit to you his thanks for the communication which 
I had made to him on your behalf. 

I have, &c. 

PEANCIS BERTIE. 

MINUTES. 

See Sir F. Bertie’s letter herewith. (®) 

I presume no further aotion is at present required or contemplated. 

E, A. C. 

Cl «• 1-1 

See Sir E. Grey s conversation with M. Gambon. ('^) 

E. B. 

E. G. 

Q[ue]ry. Has the French Government through their general Staff, or otherwise, got in their 
•possession any record justifying, or which might seem to justify, M. Clemenceau’s assertion about 
the employment of 115,000 British troops in Belgium under certain eventualities in agreement 
with them,(®) 

F. 

Sir E[dward] Grey has verbally answered Lord Fitzmaurice’s question. 

E. A. G. 

Ap. 28. 

(®) \v. immediately preceding document.] 

(^) fv. immediately succeeding document.] 

(^) [cp. Oooch <& Temperley^ Vol. Ill, ch. XX, pp. 169-203, passim.’] 


No. 14. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. S71/254. 

(No. 287.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 19, 1907. 

M. Gambon referred to-day to the feeling which had been aroused against England 
in Holland by the Boer War, and in Belgium by the Congo Agitation. 

He said these had been serious factors, and Germany had been very active in 
"both countries. No one wished to have war, but it was necessary to have full informa- 
tion, and he referred to a conversation which M. Clemenceau had had with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and which had given rise to the impression that under no 
circumstances would British troops be used on the Continent. (^) 

I told him this was a quite mistaken impression of the conversation. What 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman desired to convey was that we should be very reluctant 
to go to war. But he never intended to imply that, if we were engaged in a war. 
there would be any limitation of the use of our troops. On the contrary, our naval 
and military forces would be used without limitation in the way in which they would 
be most effective. I said this had already been explained to M. Clemenceau. 

With regard to Holland, I thought feeling there was being softened by the grant 
•of self-government to the Transvaal, and by the fact that General Botha was now here 
as one of the Colonial Premiers, and was engaged among other things with the question 
of imperial defence. The way in which he was received must, I thought, have its 
'effect in Holland. 

[I am, &c.] 

E[DWAED] G[EEY]. 


(^) ft?’, supra, pp. 22-7, Nop. 9-13.] 
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No. 15. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edioard Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, Berlin j April 19, 190/. 

The day before yesterday, Berlin went stark staring raving mad. There was a* 
fall of six points in German securities on the Bourse and a general impression that 
war was about to break out between England and Germany. Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein who was dining with me said that every one he had mot had 
been in a state of great excitement and fear, and seemed to think that war was 
imminent. All this about two Articles which had appeared, one in the “ Neue 
Preie Presse ” the other in the Cologne Gazette about the King's visit to Gaeta,(^) 
and his intention to isolate and humiliate Germany. It is possible that the fact 
that the Cologne Gazette is in touch with the German Foreign Office may have 
occasioned this panic, and an article which appeared in that paper yesterday, to the 
effect that there was nothing in the King's visit which could cause uneasiness^ to 
Germany, has calmed people's minds and brought them back to a state approaching 
sanity. There is however great suspicion of England generally and of the King in 
particular. The demand that the question of the limitation of expenditure on 
armaments shall be discussed at the Hague Conference is looked upon as a deep 
laid plot to put Germany in a false position, and to cast upon her the odium of 
refusing to entertain so humanitarian a proposal and the King's visits to Spain and 
Italy are supposed to have had the sole object of forming an alliance against 
Germany. This of course is absolutely ridiculous and could not signify if there were 
a statesman at the head of affairs here who was capable of guiding or even checkmg 
public opinion, but Billow lets things slide and I am told does absolutely nothing 
but prepare the brilliant speeches which he makes to the Eeichstag. It would be a 
pity if this anti-English feeling were to develop still further, although I do not think 
it will ever become really dangerous. 

There is no doubt that there is a great feeling of ‘‘ nervosity " in Germany just 
now, to be explained perhaps by the fact that the Germans have an uneasy feeling 
that their Country does not occupy the position in Europe which it used to and ought 
to hold, and this is quite true. But the Germans, as a rule cannot admit that 
this can be possibly due to any fault of their own, but can only be the consequence 
of the machinations of some wicked man. Formerly this man was Delcass^, now 
it is the King. This nervosity seems not to be confined to the public, but to have 
spread to the official classes, and I was told yesterday by a newspai)er correspondent 
that the language held to him at the Foreign Office was perfectly correct as regards 
the King, whose visits could not be of any concern to the German Gov[ernmen]t., 
but that there was one thing which they were determined to guard against, and that 
was being left in the' lurch by Italy at the Hague as they had been at Algeciras 
. . . .0 

Yours sincerely, 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(2) [For King Edward’s visit to Gaeta and Press comments upon it, v. Sir Siduev Lee : 
King Edward VII, (1927), Vol. II, pp. 541-4.] 

(3) [The rest of this letter refers to Franco-German relations in general terms.] 
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No. 16. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/259. 

(No. 45.) Munich, D. April 23, 1907. 

E. April 26, 1907. 

The meeting of King Edward with the King of Italy at Gaeta, although it had 
attracted a fair amount of attention in the German press, had not in any special 
degree alarmed the public of this country, to the majority of whom there seemed 
in itself nothing very extraordinary that the King of England, while cruising in 
the Mediterranean, should pay a visit of courtesy to the King of Italy who was 
likewise cruising about in those waters. It would have been fortunate had the 
•German public been able to continue to remain in that state of mind, but unhappily 
Herr Bassermann thought proper to select the very moment when the Eoyal meeting 
was about to take place to deliver himself of an oration of the most pessimistic kind 
with regard to Germany’s present position in the world, and which was full of 
utterances of alarm with regard to her future. Simultaneously with this speech 
there appeared in the Vienna “ Neue Freie Presse” an article written in a similar 
tone and the arguments used in it were reinforced by another article in the 
Cologne Gazette, and the contents of the latter — as if by design — ^were immediately 
telegraphed all over Germany. The effect produced was immediate. The public 
who had been advised by them newspapers to view with calmness the meeting at 
Gaeta, as its political importance was said to have been effaced by the previous 
exchange of views between Prince Biilow and Signor Tittoni at Eapallo, pricked up 
their eai's and asked each other what had so suddenly happened to disturb the 
serenity of the political atmosphere. As here it was taken for granted that the 
Vienna article and the one in the Cologne Gazette had been inspired from 
headquarters at Berlin, nearly every editor in Germany thought it his duty to 
immediately turn on the limelight of publicity on the Gaeta meeting for the benefit 
of his readers and to take advantage of the incident to give vent to all the pent up 
spleen accumulated within himself against Great Britain and her perfidious policy. 
The result was a whirlwind of wrath in the press against England and the most absurd 
accusations were made against her. The present Liberal Cabinet were denounced as 
being more treacherous in their methods towards Germany than that of Mr. Balfour, 
and some newspapers insinuated that the meetings at Cartagena and Gaeta were merely 
intended to make Great Britain’s position in the Mediterranean so secure that it would 
allow her to withdraw many of her war vessels from those waters to the North Sea, so 
that the British Government, while desiring to limit their naval forces, were by their 
Diplomacy enabled to increase the strength of their Fleet in that part of the world where 
it would be most efficient as against Germany. The harm that this anti-British 
campaign would do if allowed to continue, became so apparent to the Imperial 
authorities, that they took immediate steps to repudiate the Vienna newspaper and 
the Cologne Gazette and to issue reassuring messages to the public asserting that the 
Imperial Government had been for a long time past perfectly well aware that the King 
of England had the intention of visiting the King of Italy; they also announced that 
the exchange of such courtesies in no way affected German interests and that 
Germany was no more isolated after the meeting at Gaeta than she was before. To 
further reassure the public, rumours were started that Signor Tittoni had expressed 
a desire to visit Baron von Aehrentahl [sic] before the meeting of The Hague Confer- 
ence, and here and there allusions were made in the press to a possible visit of the 
Kaiser to Spain with insinuations that while King Edward only went to Cartagena 
unofficially “pour titter le terrain,’’ the German Emperor would pay an official visit 
to Madrid to show the world the excellent relations which at present exist between 
Bpain and his own country. 

The sudden curb put by the Imperial Government on the outbursts of the press 
has no doubt produced an apparent calm among the public, but it cannot be said that 
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they really feel reassured with regard to foreign affairs. A great confusion seem;! to* 
exist in the public mind, and it can only have been increased by the sudden note of 
alarm which has been sounded by what are generally considered inspired organs, and 
then suddenly silenced. To whatever foreign country the German public turn their 
gaze at the present moment, they seem to meet there with little sympathy for 
themselves. This state of things is clearly recognised by the more serious newspapers 
here, and they point out that if Germany looks towards Russia — a coimtry of which 
she has a remarkable dread — she cannot help noting with dissatisfaction that the 
revolution there, whose triumph she does not wish to see too complete on account of the 
possible moral reflex influence it might have upon her, yet does not seem to impede as 
much as she would like the marked recovery of the Russian Government from the 
effects of the Japanese war. Russia may become strong again in less time than it 
would suit the German Government ; therefore she must be very careful to do nothing 
which would [be] likely to cause any friction between the two neighbouring Empires. 
Without being able to call Russia an enemy, Germany can hardly call her a friend at 
a moment when she is already allied with France and may be so to-morrow with 
Great Britain. 

If the press turn their attention towards Austria, one would imagine that they 
would feel some satisfaction in contemplating that sturdy ally of Germany, bat even 
here there is a skeleton in the cupboard. The Emperor Franz Joseph is old and in 
indifferent health; on his death the unforeseen may occur, for should Hungary 
assert herself as decidedly with regard to foreign affairs as she has so far done with 
the internal affairs of the Dual Empire, it is recognised here that a coolness tinigh t 
very quickly arise^ between Germany and Austria-Hungary, and the strong pro-British 
feeling which exists among the Magyars is anything but a pleasant prospect to 
thoughtful Germans. 

As regards Italy it is evident to everybody that the breach between Rome and 
Berlin is widening; every attempt is made in the press to hide this fact, but even the 
newspapers most submissive to official influence cannot always accept the assurances 
that aU is well in that direction. As a sample of the strange efforts made by the 
Imperial authorities to deceive the public with a view to calming them, I will quote 
the statement recently made in so sensible a newspaper as the Frankfort Gazette, 
namely that the Gaeta meeting in no way concerns Germany, and that King Edward 
went out to meet King Victor Emmanuel not with a view to isolate Germany, but 
because Great Britain, having aggressive schemes on portions of Arabia, wished 
to divert the attention of the Sultan from that part of his dominions by occupying 
him in Europe, and to do so perfidious Albion found it convenient to encourage Italy to 
enter upon an adventurous policy in the Balkans to satisfy her vanity. 

The German reader when he finds in his newspapers allusions to Spain and 
Portugal, cannot help realising that Germany encounters little sympathy in those 
quarters, and it is no consolation to him to be fed with abuse and contempt of the two 
Kingdoms in the Iberian peninsula. 

But to turn to France. If at the present moment the German allows himself 
to be guided by the press, he would seem to see a bright spot on his politick horizon. 
Every effort is at present being made to persuade the public here to believe that 
Germany’s relations with France and the United States are not only correct, but are 
bordering on the most cordial friendship. Professor Schiemann asserted the other 
day in the ‘[Kreuz Zeitung” that Monsieur Gambon brings with him an atmosphere 
of peace which will be welcome by the German official world, as it represente the 
views of inteUeetual France which sooner or later will become the views of the mfinnrn 
m that country. For the Professor all that Monsieur Gambon has to do is to pursue 
in Berlin a truly French policy which Germany will appreciate and respect. This 
she has not done for some time past, hence all the trouble and misunderstandings 
between the two countries. If I grasp the Professor’s ideas correctly, he mjamnn that 
ever smce the entente cordiale Great Britain has moulded the foreign policy of France 
not in the interests of that country but in those of herself. 
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lu spite of the attempts made to depict the relations between Germany and 
France in bright colours, it is impossible not to be struck when one reads the press or 
talks to anyone here on foreign affairs, how deep the pessimism has grown on the 
subject of Germany’s present position in the world. As an instance of this I would 
mention a letter published in the Berlin “ Eeichsbote,” the so-called organ of the 
Court Chaplains (Ho^rediger), to the effect that the mass of Germans are inspired 
more by the desire to avoid a war which they feel convinced will prove disastrous, 
than by the idea of defending the national prestige. They are ready to put up with 
every uncalled-for and intolerable national indignity rather than to assume a spirit 
of resistance to foreign outrage and to run the risk of a war, whether fortunate or 
unfortunate. The Democratic newspapers make fun of such sentiments which aro 
those of the reactionary party, who stand up for the Kaiser and all he does, whether 
right or wrong, and they suggest that as in the opinion of the Conservatives the 
Kaiser is without blame, while they recognise that his policy is unfortunate, they 
ought, if they were logical, to ask for the head of Prince Biilow, as the person 
responsible for the misfortunes of Germany. 

If we wish to know what the Centre party think on such matters, I cannot 
do better than give you in a few words the views expressed on foreign affairs by 
the leading Catholic paper in Bavaria, the Munich “Bayerische Kurier.” It asserts 
that when the higher military circles in the country talk of hostilities being in sight, 
the public remain indifferent, for military men' are always on the look-out for war. 
The same is the case when the Diplomatists talk of the maintenance of peace, for 
they will go on doing so to the very eve of the outbreak of war. Therefore what 
military men or Diplomatists say about a situation often signifies little. It is 
different, however, when we find in the higher official circles in Berlin serious talk 
being entertained of the possibility of an impending war, and it is no use hiding 
the fact from the public that during the last few weeks the political situation has 
decidedly changed for the worse. After severe criticism of the manner in which 
German foreign policy has been conducted of late, the “ Bayerische Kurier” declares 
that the Centre Party will stand up for peace, while defending Germany’s prestige 
and her right of expanding her trade in any direction without hindrance in peaceful 
rivalry side by side with that of other countries. Germany must be strong, but the 
Imperial Government must clearly make it understood that she seeks for no 
conquests abroad to the detriment of other nations, and that she desires no further 
acquisitions of Colonies beyond those which she already possesses. 

The nervousness and confusion of mind which is shown by the press in Germany 
since King Edward’s journey to Spain and Italy is very remarkable, and it reveals 
itself in violent articles complaining of the course pursued by German foreign 
policy and attacking sometimes in veiled terms the Kaiser himself, and more often 
in open language the Chancellor and his agents who are held responsible for it. At 
a moment when the German public require more than ever to have confidence in 
their Foreign Office, rumours are current throughout the press that friction exists 
in the Wilhelmstrasse between the Chancellor and Herr von Tschirschky, and 
although the accuracy of these rumours is denied by the semi-official press, they are 
generally believed to have a substantial foundation of truth in them. As far as I 
am able to understand the matter, the causes of the trouble appear to be of two 
kinds : firstly, jealousy of Herr von Tschirschky on the part of Prince Biilow 
because of the favour shown to the former by the Kaiser; secondly, the telegram 
sent to the London “Tribune” by Herr von Tschirschky during the absence of 
the Chancellor in Italy, in which it was stated that Germany had no intention of 
keeping away from the discussion at The Hague Conference of the British proposal 
for the limitation of armaments. The Berlin “ Deutsche Tageszeitung,” which 
is generally reputed to be one of Prince Bulow’s organs, criticises Herr von 
Tschirschky very severely for having sent the above telegram, as it interfered 
with the Chancellor’s plans for pursuing a dilatory policy, with regard to 
Germany’s attitude at The Hague Conference until he had ascertained how 
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the Powers would finally group themselves respecting the question of the linntation 
of armaments. Moreover, according to the “ Deutsche Tageszeitung t e 
Chancellor did not approve of the words in Herr von Tschirschky s telegram tlia 
Anglo-German relations would continue to improve steadily at the very moment 
when King Edward by his visits to Cartagena and Gaeta was giving German 
Diplomacy rude blows. 

But it is not only the Chancellor and the Secretary of State and the intriguers 
in the Wilhelmstrasse who are being attacked in the press just now for the failure 
of German foreign policy, but the German Diplomatic Agents^ abroad are also 
meeting with severe criticism and are accused sometimes of incapacity and sometimes 
of not keeping their Government informed as to the real drift of public opinion 
abroad with regard to Germany. A few days ago the Frankfort Gazette laid the 
blame for the want of sympathy enjoyed by Germany in Spain on the hectoring 
methods employed by Herr von Eadowitz in his attempts to coerce the Spanish 
Government. The Berlin “Deutsche Tageszeitung” three days ago tried to screen 
the Chancellor from the charge of ignorance as to Italy’s real policy by attacking 
Count Monts, the German Ambassador in Eome, for not having informed the 
Imperial Government accurately as to the currents of opinion which were running in 
high political circles in that capital. Finally, the Munich ‘ ‘ Bayerisehe 
Kurier” quotes with approval a series of charges brought forward by 
a Berlin “ Freisinnige ” newspaper against the leading officials of tlie 
Wilhelmstrasse of late years, such as Prince Billow, Herr von Holstein 
and Baron von Eichthofen, and laying the chief blame on Count Metternich, 
German Ambassador in London, for his failure to understand British 
policy with the consequent result of totally misleading the Imperial Government 
with regard to it. This unfavourable view of the present Eepresentative of the 
German Empire in Great Britain is indorsed by Herr Muller, Deputy to the Eeichstag 
for Meiningen, who the other day informed a reporter of the Vienna newspaper 
“Die Zeit” that the unfortunate position in which Germany found herself to-day 
was in great part due to the incapacity of Count Metternich ; the latter had allowed 
himself to be surprised by the conclusion of the Anglo-French entente, from which 
time date serious international complications, and in short Herr Muller described 
the Count as an inefficient Ambassador (“ein sehr unfahiger Botschafter ”). 

In the midst of the nervousness which is being created in Germany by the 
present international situation in Europe, and the hysterical outbursts of wrath 
against England which it produces in this country from time to time, it is pleasant 
to turn to a few soberly written articles in the press and to the expressions of views 
held by public men who seem to understand the real causes which have led Germany 
into the unsatisfactory situation in which she now finds herself. The opinions they 
express are that the blame lies with Germany herself : instead of following a well 
defined foreign policy and trying to make friends abroad, she follows an undefined 
and restless one which creates for herself enemies in every quarter. Moreover, tht* 
country suffers from the fact that the officials of the Wilhelmstrasse, instead of 
giving their whole attention to obtain good and correct information with regard to 
foreign countries for the guidance of the Kaiser, are too much engaged in merely 
trying to find out what is in His Majesty’s mind. The Frankfort Gazette of thV 
eighteenth instant brings the indictment against the German Foreign Office home 
to its readers in very lucid language, and I may sum up its drift in one phrase : 
It is not King Edward who isolates Germany by his visits to foreign Courts; if 
Germany is isolated, it is that she isolates herself. 

I have, &c. 

FAIEFAX L. CAETWEIGHT 

MINUTE. 

The whole despatch is most interesting and well worth reading. 

C. H. 

; E. 0. 
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No. 17. 


Sir F . Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/260. 

go. 198.) > - 

Id 1907 

Wio ^ ® °o°^^®*^8ation whfch I had with Herr von Tschirschky on the 7th instant, 
^ Excellency expressed the gratification with which he had received a despatch from 
the German Chargg d Affaires m London, reporting a conversation which he had had 
mth you on the subject of Prince Biilow’s speech in the Eeichstag. Herr von 
Tsc^spl^y was glad that the speech had been so well received in London, and he 
^nfic^^ly hoped that the good impression which the speech had produced would lead 
to a further improvement m the relations between our two countries. He thought, 
however, that it wo^d be advisable to proceed very gradually and with great caution so 
as to avoid a revival of the mutual suspicion which he trusted was now subsiding. 
t u I, entirely shared the hope which His Excellency had expressed, and 

felt all the more justified in doing so as I had recently had a long conversation with 
Count Mettermch who seemed mclined to take a less gloomy view of the relations 
between the two countnes than usual. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


MINUTES. 

® ®««ous illusion t^t Prinoo Bttlow need only make. a courteous speech in order to 
effect in^royed r^ations. We remember his exuberantly friendly speeches and press-interviews 

no relation whate4r to the proceedi^g^ 
gov[emmenjt before, during, and after, Algeoiras. A little caution is justified. 

B. A. C. 

May 13. 

It is something to hear that the gloomy C[oun]t Mettemich is less gloomy than usual 

E. B. 

C. H. 

My recollection is that I contrasted Prince Btilow’s speech favourably with Herr Bassermanfn Vs 
and swd it would now be easy for me to speak in the same tone as Prince Biilow, but I think 
there is a record of the conversation. (^) 

E. G. 

(1) [Sir Edward Grey wrote a short account of the conversation to Sir P. Lascelles in his 
despatch No. 188 of May 3, 1907. The tenour of it is sufficiently indicated in his minute.] 


No. 18. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/260. 

go. 199.) Confidential. Berlin, D. May 9, 1907. 

^ , E. May 13, 1907. 

My r rencJi ^ Coli6ague has bsen good enough to inform me that in a recent 
conversation which he had with Herr von Tschirschky, the conversation turned on 
[17590] ^ 
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the understanding which had been arrived at between France and Japan. (^) It waa 
not to be expected that such an understanding would be agreeable to the German 
Government who had taken no part in bringing it about, and had not even been 
consulted on the subject, but Herr von Tschirschky had stated that he regarded 
it as a further guarantee of the maintenance of Peace in the Far East, and 
therefore satisfactory to Germany. 

Mr. Gambon added that he had reported the conversation to his Government, 
not because he attached any great importance to it, but because he regarded it as 
an act of politeness on the part of Herr von Tschirschky, .which he hoped might 
meet with some recognition in Paris. 

I have, &c. 

FRA.NE; C. LASCELLER. 


MINUTE. 

Herr von Tschirschky ’s language on this occasion closely resembles Prince Billow's speech 
in the Reichstag which welcomed the Anglo-French understanding of 1904.(2) Prince Biilow, it 
will be remembered, quite cynically declared, a year afterwards that the circumstances in 1904 
were such as did not make it prudent for him then to express the real view of the German 
government, such as he could do in 1906 (after Mukden). (2) 

E. A. C. 

May If). 

E. B.‘ 

C. H. 

E. G. 

(^) [The Franco- Japanese agreements were signed on June 10, 1907, v, VoJ. 100, 

pp. 913^. A reference to the negotiations is given in Qooch & TemperUy, Vol. IV, pp. 285-6, 
Ed. note,'} 

(2) [Speech of April 12, 1904. op, Qooch d Temperlcy, Vol. Ill, p, 69, No. 86, p. 154, No. 194, 
encLt pp. 348-9, Ed, note, p. 399, App, A, p. 421, App, B, and p. 431, App. B, end, 2. An extract 
from the speech is quoted on pp. 348 and 431.] 

(®) [cp. speech of March 29, 1905, ih, p. 348, Ed, note, and p. 431, App. 15, end, 2. An 
extract from the speech is quoted on p. 348.] 


No. 19. 

Sir F, Lascelles to Sir Edward Orey. 

P.O. 371/260. 

(No. 213.) Berlin, D. May 15, 1907. 

Sir, B. May 21, 1907. 

I have the honour to transmit, herewith a despatch by Captain Dumas, Naval 
Attach^ to H[is] M[ajesty]’s Embassy on the subject of the Annual Meeting of the 
German Navy League which took place last week at Cologne. 

Captain Dumas has touched on all the points of interest in the Meeting, but 
should a fuller pr4cis of the speeches of the various members be desired, T have the 
honour to refer you to the summary and short account of the press views which 
appeared in the Times of the 14th instant. 

The Meeting passed two resolutions, one, to the effect that in view of the 
ceaseless activity of other Powers in increasing their fighting strength, it was 
absolutely necessary to hasten on the ship-building programme laid down in the 
Fleet laws of 1900 and 1906; the other declaring that the meeting takes act of 
&e [Resident’s declaration that the League as a national and non-political league, 
ief^j&w from any agitation for or against any political party and declares the motion 
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of the Bavarian section, with their own consent, to be thus dealt with, Finally a. 
vote of confidence and heartfelt thanks was conveyed to the President for his zeal 
and energy in the interests of the League. 

I have, &c. 

FRANK G. LASGELLES. 


• Enclosure in No. 19. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Gonfidential. 

Your Excellency, Berlin, May 15, 1907, 

I have the honour to submit the following notes and remarks concerning the 
annual meeting of the German Navy League which took place last week at 
Gologne : — 

The interest taken in this meeting was great, because of the use made by 
General Keim, the Managing Director, of the propaganda of the League for political 
purposes against the Gentrum and Socialistic parties in the late general election. This 
gave great offence to the members in Bavaria, who were, it was said, bringing 
forward a Resolution condemning this interference with politics, and threatening to 
resign their membership en masse unless their Resolution was agreed to, which fact 
would probably have spelt ruin for the League. The danger was apparently 
considered so great that His Majesty the Kaiser ‘sent Field-Marshal von Hahnke to 
represent him at, and convey a special message to, the meeting, and owing to this 
fact and, as it would appear, a general conciliatory spirit that prevailed, the 
representatives of Bavaria seem to have finally withdrawn their Resolutions. 

At the same time. General Keim seems to have stated that he proposed to 
continue to use their propaganda — as a factor above party politics — against any 
party that was inimical to the rapid development of the fleet, and, I need hardly 
say, made use of the bogey of the overwhelming sea power of England as a menace 
to German development to enforce his other remarks. 

This last, of course, brought all parties momentarily together, but whether the 
Soutli German branches will continue their support to the movement on reflection 
time alone can show. The greater part of the business was done in secret conclave, 
but at the banquet held in the evening various speeches were made, from which 
the following extracts are interesting : — 

The President called attention to the dangers of a superior fleet cutting off 
from Germany her supplies of raw materials and ruining her sea trade. To obviate 
that the rate of naval construction must be increased, and every effort made by the 
Navy League to insure that a fleet of 18,000-ton battle-ships should be in the hands 
of the Emperor as soon as possible. In view of the peace-threatening dangers to 
Germany which obtained on every side, and which the comedy at The Hague Peace 
Gonference could do nothing to remove, heavy armaments at sea were all important 
to Germany. 

In the course of his remarks Field-Marshal von Hahnke said that His Majesty 
prized the League very highly, and saw in their efforts the embodiment of the ideal 
of arousing, strengthening, and fostering in the German peoples a desire for and 
interest in sea power and a strong fleet. On account of this the Kaiser had 
commissioned him to convey to the League his greeting and especial heartfelt 
Imperial thanks for the self-sacrifice and discretion with which they had carried out 
their laborious and comprehensive work, and which had filled His Majesty with 
pride and joy. He was also to call their attention to the fact that union is strength. 

During the meeting it was stated that the present number of members was 
911,298, BO that it is plain how immense is the strength of this wide-spread League 
if its propaganda is to be made use of for political purposes. 

[17690] r. 2 
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In any case, in view of their perpetual efEorts to increase the rate of 
construction of the fleet, there can be little doubt that their efforts will shortly be 
crowned with success. I venture to call attention to this probability because I so 
often see the German Fleet Bill spoken of as a sort of fixed basis for the future 
construction of other countries, that it is well to recognize that Germany not only 
can, but is very likely to, complete its provisions long before the year 1920, when 
its fulfilment is expected, and should that be so, the monetary cost to Great Britain 
would of necessity be very considerable. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval Attachi. 


No. 20. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 871/195. 

(No. 62.) Very Confidential. Vienna, D. May 17, 1907. 

Sir, R- May 21, 1907. 

There was a very full attendance of diplomatists at Baron d’Aehuenthal’s first 
official reception after his return from Berlin, every one being anxious to hear the 
impressions left upon him by his visit to that capital. As far as I could learn he 
held more or less the same language to everyone, laying great stress upon the 
fact that perfect calm reigned in Berlin official circles, and that he could not discern 
amongst them the slightest trace of nervousness with regard to the European 
situation. 

His Excellency told me that before Prince Billow’s speech the atmosphere had 
not been quite so clear and that there had been some rather wild talk both in the 
Press and in subordinate militaiy circles. As regards the Press, the Government 
had done everything possible to imbue it with their own pacific feelings, and had 
succeeded except in the case of a few minor newspapers whose opinions carried no 
weight. With respect to the bellicose feeling in junior military circles His 
Excellency said that it was only natural that men whose profession was arms should 
talk about war more than other people, and it was equally natural that superior 
officers should not go out of their way to quench a military spirit amongst their 
juniors as long as it was not carried too far. This was very different fr’om 
encouraging a bellicose spirit, and he was sure that nothing of the sort was taking 
place. 

All Baron d’Aehrenthal’s language on this subject, to which he recurred time 
after time, appeared to denote a feeling of relief of so pronounced a nature that it 
gave me the impression that he had found the situation at Berlin very different 
from that which he had expected, and that he himself had gone there with feelings 
of the greatest uneasiness with regard to the immediate future. I now know for a 
fact that this uneasiness existed, as I have since learnt from a prominent member 
of the Austrian Government that, with the exception of himself, the whole Cabinet 
had been, after the Eoyal meetings at Cartagena and Gaeta, in a state of absolute 
panic, and that at one moment they had thought that war would be a question of 
days ! According to his own account my informant had finally succeeded in arguing 
his colleagues into a calmer frame of mind, but only with the greatest difficulty. 
This would certainly explain Baron d’Aehrenthal’s relief and satisfaction. 

Baron d'Aehrenthal also told me that he had found both the Emperor of 
Germany and Prince Bulow amicably disposed towards England, that, in fact, the 
Emperor had lost no opportunity of expressing His great admiration for Great Britain 



and her people and His earnest desire that Germany should be on the best of terms 
with her. 

Mutatis mutandis His Excellency held exactly the same language to the French 
Ambassador, M. Crozier. 

To all of us he said that his visit to Berlin had strengthened him in the opimon 
that any clouds which might have recently existed on the European political horizon 
had cleared away, and that he completely shared the confidence of the German 
Emperor and His Government that there was nothing in the present European 
situation to cause the slightest anxiety or uneasiness. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 21. 


Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 371/351. 

(No. 54.) Munich. D. May 22, 1907. 

Sir, -R- 24, 1907. 

I have the honour to report that signs are appearing now and then in the 
German press which show that ever since the “ Daily Mail” published an interview 
between Mr. Sidney Whitman and the Sultan, apprehensions have been growing in 
this country with regard to the possible diminution of Germany’s influence at the 
Porte. As I have reported in my despatch No. 48 of this series of the 6th instant, (*) 
the speech delivered by Prince Biilow in the Chambers has not really reassured the 
German public with regard to Germany’s present position in the world, and a great deal 
of nervousness continues to exist here although the newspapers have been qmeter in 
their tone and are doing their best to minimise the prospect of the growing isolation 
of Germany in Europe. If there was one country in Europe besides Austria on whose 
friendship the public here had been taught to believe Germany could thoroughly rely, 
it was 'Turkey, and that faith in the continuance of this friendship has been 
considerably shaken, is shown by the appearance of an article in so serious a 
newspaper as the Stuttgart ‘ ‘ Sohwabische Merkur ’ ’ and to which I venture to draw 
your attention. 

The article opens by putting the question whether Germany’s influence is really 
beginning to diminish at Constantinople. It quotes Mr. Whitman’s interview with 
the Sultan and then states that Germany’s friend, the Grand Vizier, has recently 
transacted a financial Loan with the Anglo-French Ottoman Bank, giving as securities 
revenues which ought to have been employed for the purpose of facilitating the 
construction of the Bagdad Eailway. This fact, taken into consideration with certam 
other disagreeable ones of recent date, leads one to the conclusion that even fai 
Constantinople a campaign has been begun which has for its subject the isolation of 
Germany. When a friendship like that between Turkey and Germany, which had 
become as it were a fundamental principle of European politics, and the durability of 
which seemed beyond doubt, suddenly has the continuity of its existence questioned, 
then it is timA for Germany to put aside mere rumours and to look the matter straight 
in the face, without unnecessary nervousness and without any attempt to deceive 


herself. , . ^ , , ■, 

The article then reviews in detail the Macedonian Reform schemes and asserts 
that the credit for them in the East is generally given to Germany. The difficulties 


(1) [Not reproduced. It describes Prince Bulow’s speedi of April 30, in which he referred 
to Germany’s attitude to tiie discussion of limitation of armaments at the Hague Conference, and 
spoke hopefully on Geomany’s foreign relations.] 
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which certain of the Powers are raising now before they will sign the Protocol allowing 
the increase in the Customs dues,(“) will very possibly result in the whole Macedonian 
Reform scheme breaking down from want of funds, and the blame for this will of course 
be laid upon Germany. This, to a certain degree, will affect her prestige in the near 
East. If the Protocol is signed and the Customs duties are increased, Germany, 
nevertheless, will be the sufferer, for the ' ‘ Schwabische Merkur" states that the 
Sultan, with the approval of the Grand Vizier, Germany’s supposed friend, by a secret 
arrangement made on the 1st instant, has contracted a Loan with the Ottoman Bank 
at 7 per cent., of which the Turkish Government received £T. 200,000 on account, 
the guarantee given being the surplus revenue expected to be derived from the 
increase of Customs dues after providing for the expenses of the Macedonian Reform 
scheme. Germany had a right to expect from the promises which had been repeatedly ' 
made by the Sultan and by the Grand Vizier that a portion of this excess revenue from 
the increased Customs duties would be used for augmenting the security of the interest 
on Loans contracted for the construction of the Bagdad Railw^ay. Now all of a sudden 
the Porte is in want of money and appears to be very urgently so, not only on account 
of having to meet unpaid salaries in Macedonia, but the expenses of the Yemen 
campaign and also a dowry has to be provided for the Sultan’s daughter on hev 
marriage. The “ Schwabische Merkur ” looks upon these explanations as unsatis- 
factory; in any case in its opinion it seems strange that just those excess revenues 
which in a w^ay were pledged to assist Germany in the construction of the Bagdad 
Railw-ay, should at the first opportunity have been seized upon on frivolous pretexts 
for other purposes. 

There can be no doubt that Great Britain and France availed themselves of the 
difficult position in which the Sultan found himself to induce him to act in a manner 
which is unfair to Germany. It is true that the Grand Vizier has tried to set matters 
right by giving Germany a concession for draining the marshes at Konia and Eski- 
Sher, by which land will be recovered which, it is asserted, may prove of value for 
agricultural purposes. Such questionable compensations (“solche Znknnftsmusik 
cannot be considered as an equivalent for the political and economic harm done by 
delaying the construction of the Bagdad Railway to its final end, which is not Bagdad 
but the Persian Gulf. Even if the Grand Vizier were to offer all the marshes of Asia 
Minor to Germany to drain, there wnuld be no money value in such concessions, for 
in all similar enterprises there always remains to be faced the bottomless marsh of 
Turkish official corruption, and there are unfortunately Powers who are alternately 
ready to make use of this corruption to prevent the successful carrying out of any 
undertakings they object to. 

If in any sense of the word one can talk of a political influeiu*o oxon'iscal l>y 
Germany in Turkey, this influence is merely due to the confidence which the Sultan 
has in the personality of the Kaiser, and to the prestige wdiich the German army 
generally enjoys among the governing classes in Turkey, a prestige which is so groat 
that it overcomes even the intrigues which are rampant at Yildiz Kiosk. The host 
proof of the esteem in which Germany is held in Turkey is shown by the number of 
German officers in the service of the Sultan; it will be time enough to talk of 
Germany’s diminished influence there when one of these officers has been dismissed 
and replaced by an official of another foreign nationality. ‘When that occurs it will 
be a conclusive proof that the Sultan is beginning to believe in the ovcrwhehning 
power by land and sea of the Anglo-French Entente. So far there is nothing to show 
that the Sultan holds such views. 

Nevertheless it may be asked whether Germany is approaching the moment when 
in the near East the erroneous idea will begin to gain ground that her political weight 
in the world has diminished. One thing is clear and that is that the Powers of 
the Entente Cordicle are working all they can to persuade the Sultan to believe that 
Germany need no longer be feared in Europe, and it is regrettable to note that the 

(2) [cp. Gooch d Temperlnj, Vol. V, pp. 196-9, passim.] 
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campaign which they have carried on against the Bagdad Eailway Scheme is meeting 
with some success at the Porte, at the very moment when the German Ambassador 
is leaving Constantinople for the Peace Conference. This Diplomatist could do no 
more than he did, that is to protest personally to the Sultan in the most energetic 
manner against this breach of good faith, confidence and friendship; it is to be 
hoped that this decided action on the part of the German Eepresentative will have 
dispelled from the Sultan’s mind any doubts he may momentarily have held as to 
Germany’s power. May this be the last misunderstandmg between Germany and the 
Porte which has been brought about on the Bosphorus by the Entente Cordiale 
between Great Britain and Prance, for as far as regards the Bagdad Eailway it is 
certain that its construction will not be prevented by any such misunderstandings. 
By wavering in her friendship with Germany, Turkey cuts her own throat, for the 
construction of the Bagdad Eailway is a necessity for the welfare of the Ottoman 
Empire, and as Germany has been granted the concession for the enthre construction 
of the line, and holds the majority of the shares, it must follow that before long — if 
Germany is impeded in every way from completing the line — Turkey will be driven to 
come and beg Germany to do so. Of course this will depend upon Germany being 
able to hold her own in Europe against the ring of Powers which it is attempted to 
create around her. No one can tell what will happen on the world’s stage in the next 
ten years, the time required for the completion of the Bagdad Eailway, and what 
may happen in Europe will react on the near East. Constantinople has always been 
considered as the key to the trade of the near and far East, but now its importance 
is that it has become a political point of observation : it is there that the first signs 
may be expected to appear of a diminution of Germany’s prestige in the world and 
belief in her power in the West of Europe. 

I have. &c. 

EAIEPAX L. CAETWEIGHT. 


No. 22. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/258. 

(No. 59.) ' Munich, D. June 10, 1907. 

Sir, E. June 12, 1907. 

The Paris “Temps” quite recently published a statement to the effect that 
the Kaiser had the intention of cruising about next spring in the Mediterranean 
and that he would seize the occasion to visit Monaco to inspect the Institute for 
Deep Sea Eesearches which has been established there by the Prince. The 
“Temps” added that rumours were in circulation that in certain circles attempts 
would be made to bring about a meeting on that occasion between President 
Eallibres and the Kaiser. 

The Munich ‘ ‘ Neueste Nachrichten ’ ’ commenting upon this statement observes 
that it is quite true that next spring the Emperor will cruise in the Meditf'rranean 
and that he will visit the new villa he has purchased in Corfu, the “ AchiHoion,” 
but that an reports regarding an interview between His Majesty and President 
Eallibres are premature, though such a meeting is not without the range of 
possibility. 

The “ Suddeutsche Eeichskorrespondenz” in its last issue publishes a 
communiqud dated from Berlin and called “Hopes for the spring 1908.” It says 
that it can only be with the most laudable intentions that the French press is now 
beginning to talk of the possibility of a meeting taking place between the President 
and the Kaiser during the latter’s intended cruise in the Mediterranean and visit 
to the “ Achilleion” next spring. It is far from Germany’s desire to allow a blight 
to fall upon such Spring Hopes (“ Pru[h]lingsgedanken ”) but she thinks it better to 



warn all friends of a closer understanding between herself and Prance to beware of 
exaggerated expectations. Well informed circles in Germany feel convinced that 
a friendly meeting between the Heads of the French Eepublic and the German 
Empire would not be distasteful to a large section of the public on either side of 
the Vosges. But this meeting can only be the last word and not the first in the 
accomplishment of a most desirable rapprochement which is more likely to be brought 
about the less one talks and writes about it. 

I have, &c. 

FAIRFAX L. CAETWEIGHT. 


MINUTES. 

This is an interesting report which reaches us now for the first time. There cw be little 
doubt that those who are working for a Franco-Gierman rapprochement will leave no stone 
untmned to bring about such a meeting, tho’ so far it is scarcely within the horizon. 

It is noteworthy that Germany appears to be showing a real desire to conciliate French 
opinion over the Morocco question, e.g., by giving way about the Engineer question, and now, 
according to today’s Times by giving up their PubUo "Works Contract at Tangier. 

G. S. S. 

E. B. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 23. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/261. 

(No. 73.) Confidential. Munich. D. August 7, 1907. 

Sir, E. August 9, 1907. 

The Eoyal meeting off Swinemiinde has attracted the attention of every 
newspaper in Germany but the more they write about it the less clearly one can 
imderstand the object of the meeting. The semi-ofi&cial press, inspired by the 
“ Buddeutsche Eeichskorrespondenz,” take the view that the meeting is purely an 
act of friendship and as such is interesting as showing that Germany is not isolated 
but has friends among the nations, but that it has no political significance in the 
proper sense of the word. To talk of the Kaiser having gone to meet the Tsar to 
negotiate an understanding with him is — ^in the opinion of the German newspapers — 
an absurdity. It is contrary to German policy and to the Bismarckian traditions to 
go in search of fantastic ententes inspired by impulse and founded on no solid basis. 
Germany’s political position in Europe is secured by the Triple Alliance whose 
duration proves that it efficaciously serves the interests of the central European 
Powers. As regards Germany’s relations to Eussia in their normal condition they 
should be good and it has been the tradition of the House of Prussia to hold out 
the hand of friendship to the Tsar. It is but a proof of neighbourly good conduct 
to do so at a moment when his authority is threatened by a revolution. It would 
be futile, however, to pretend — say the German newspapers — that the two Emperors 
spent their time in idle conversation. Like two experts who take pleasure in closely 
examining a picture they have no intention of buying, so the two Sovereigns must 
have passed in review the political events of the moment although they may have 
no direct interest in their solution. Germany is satisfied with her position — she 
fears no one — she seeks for no new ententes — she remains firmly attached to the 
Triple Alliance. Such is the general tone of the German press. 

In spite of the attempts made by the majority of German newspapers to 
persuade their readers that the meeting off Swinemiinde had no real political 
significance, serious people here are of opinion that the meeting was not so entirely 
of a non-political character but that the important questions discussed there must 
be sought for in other directions than those looked to by the general public. 
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At the present moment there are two questions which principally occupy the 
attention of the Austrian Government : the first is that on the death of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph the Austro-Hungarian Empire shall pass as a whole to the 
Heir-Apparent and that Hungary shall not be allowed to separate herself from 
Austria, with the same facility that Norway did from Sweden. The second is that 
Bulgaria shall not be allowed to take advantage of any difficulties arising in Austria 
at the death of the Emperor or in Turkey on the death of the Sultan to upset the 
present state of things in the Balkans. The members of the Triple Alliance view 
these two questions in not exactly the same manner. In spite of all the Kaiser’s 
professions of friendship towards the Tsar, Germany desires to see the maintenance 
of a strong Austria as an eventual bulwark against Bussia which it may be expected 
will some day recover her natural influence in European affairs. Italy views the 
question in a somewhat different light. For many Italians it would be an advantage 
to their country to see a weakened Austria on the frontier but to many — and perhaps 
to the more far sighted — a strong Austria is in reality the greatest security against 
Pan-Germanic attempts to get down to the Mediterranean, the greatest peril for 
Italy. It may not unreasonably be expected that at Swinemunde Germany has been 
able to render Austria a service by obtaining assurances from Eussia that she in 
common with some other Powers will use all her moral influence to prevent Hungary 
from acting in a manner inimical to the dynastic interests of the House of Habsburg. 
The three Emperors are all the more inclined to act in common defence of their 
personal interests at a moment when Social Democracy is gaining such force in their 
respective dominions. 

As regards the second question — ^the future of the Balkans — ^it interests Eussia 
and Italy to an almost equal degree. Italy desires the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Balkans from fear that should it be disturbed her interests would suffer and 
she would not be strong enough by herself to safeguard them; Eussia on her side 
is particularly anxious to prevent Constantinople from falling into Bulgarian hands 
while through internal disturbances she is too weak to prevent it. Should the 
Kaiser have been in a position at Swinemiinde to assure the Tsar that in an 
emergency Austria would paralyse a Bulgarian advance on the Bosphorus, Germany 
would have done Eussia a really good turn which may help not a little to weaken 
the bonds which unite the Tsar to France and so prepare the way for a close 
understanding between the three Emperors. 

The dream of reconstituting the Alliance between the three Emperors 
undoubtedly exists in some quarters, perhaps more so in Austria than in this 
country, and hints are thrown out in the press here and there that the sympathy 
so openly shown by certain influential Parties in England for the Constitutional 
movement m Eussia will tend to drive the Tsar and his Government into the arms 
of Germany and Austria which are wide open to receive him. The part that 
Monsieur Iswolsky may play in bringing this about is still uncertain but he is generally 
credited with not being adverse to Eussia following such a course. This gentleman 
is well known here where he was for a short time Eussian Minister and where 
he returns every year to visit his family who usually spend part of the summer at 
Tegemsee. If one is to believe what one hears Monsieur Iswolsky’s sympathies lean 
more towards Germany than towards Prance. It is said that his desire is to be some 
day Eussian Ambassador in Berlin and that he is preparing the way to be received 
there as persona gratissima. Should he be appointed to that post it may be safely 
assumed that he will labour with a freer hand there than he can in his present 
position to bring about a close understanding between his country and Germany. 

The German newspapers are all agreed that the internal state of Eussia must 
have been one of the chief objects which occupied the attention of the two Sovereigns 
but they do not throw much light upon this matter and limit their observations to 
the statement that tmder no circumstances Germany will interfere in Eussian 
affairs. The German public are really quite in the dark as to what is going on in 
the neighbouring Empire and the truest thing which can perhaps be said with 
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Tegard to it is what Count Witte stated the other day to an inquiring German 
journalist who wished to know all about the actual state of Eussian affairs. The 
Count humorously remarked: — “Behind us lies a swamp — ^the Eevolutionary 
movement — and there is no bridge which leads back to the mainland — the ancien 
regime; before us lies the open sea and we have no ships — ^political leaders — who 
can safely take us across it.” 

I have, &c. 

FAIEFAX L. CAETWEIGHT. 


MINUTE. 

An interesting and suggestive despatch. 

E. G. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWAEU. 


A most able dispatch and I entirely agree (especially from what I have recently 
heard) that his statement about M. Iswolsky is quite correct. 

E.R. 


No. 24. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 871/261. 

(No. 77.) Munich, D. August 17, 1907. 

Sir, E, August 19, 1907. 

In continuation of my despatch No. 76 of yesterday's date(^) I have the honour to 
report that articles appear in the inspired press this morning expressing the greatest 
satisfaction at the meeting which took place on the 14th instant between the Ninf r 
and the Kaiser at Wilhelmsh6he.(^) They declare that this meeting is a proof that by 
pursuing a loyal and straightforward policy and by avoiding to beg for the friendship 
of any Power Germany has recovered by her own weight her proper position in the 
Council of the Nations. 

The “Munchner Post,” the chief Munich Democratic newspaper, published this 
morning an interesting article in which it expresses a very different appreciation of 
the Eoyal meeting than does the inspired press. 

The “Munchner Post” begins by making a comparison between the visit of the 
Tsar to Swinemunde and that of King Edward to Wilhelmshohe. It says that the 
Tsar came to Germany pursued by terror and was only protected from peril by the 
combined German fleets ; the King, on the other hand, cheerful and uncrushed by 
cares, free and unhindered in his movements, can travel throi^h Europe and is sure of 
meeting everywhere friendly faces and respect. The Tsar was received coolly by the 
•German nation, and if one reads between the lines of the inspired press one is convinced 
that he met with but little consideration even in official circles. King Edward, 
however, was received not only as an unquestioned equal but almost as an Over-Lord! 
The Constitutional Monarch came here, surrounded by the prestige which is due 
partly to personal intelligence and partly to the power, wealth, and energy of the 
British nation which he represented, a prestige which has had no equal in history, for 
as matters stand no Empire in the world can compare in majesty with that of Great 

(1) [Not reproduced. It reports similar comments on King Edward’s visit and references to 
the general situation.] 

C) [King Edward arrived at Wilhelmshohe on August 14, and left the same evening for 
Sir 0. Hardinge’s account of the meeting at WilhelmshChe is given, infra, pp. 48-6. For the 
visit to Ischl, V. Gooch d Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 208-11, No. 166; cp. Sir Sidney Lee: Kina 
•Edward 711, (1927), Vol. 11, pp. 647-9.] . * 
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Britain. For a long time Germany has not fully recognised this fact. During the 
last fifteen years German foreign policy has been based on a senseless attempt to rival 
Great Britain. At times Germany has indulged in dreams of a maritime combination, 
consisting of herself, Eussia and France, directed against British sea power. To 
attain this she initiated a policy of feverish shipbuilding. Then came the South 
African war which was hastily considered in this country as the first step in the 
downfall of the British Empire and Germany therefore strained every nerve to prepare 
herself to be ready to acquire a share of that Empire when the critical moment 
should come; it was beyond the comprehension of a Prussian that the conquered 
South African Republics would in a few years receive Constitutional Self-Government 
and fall into the ranks of British Colonies. Whilst the South African struggle 
continued German Diplomacy was very loud in its talk, boasting that no great 
question in ‘‘ Weltpolitik ” could in future be settled without Germany having the 
last word to say in the matter. It was even thought that the day might possibly 
come when sea power would be divided between Germany and Eussia. Since the 
Conference at Algeciras, since the collapse of Russia, since the conclusion by 
England of “ ententes ” with France, Italy, Spain and Japan, in short since it has 
been unquestionably shown that in every direction British Diplomacy is far more clear- 
sighted and obtams better results than that of Germany, politicians in this country 
have become considerably more modest in their talk. Finally, the German people — 
if not their Government — ^have learnt to understand what no sensible person attempts 
now to contradict that in the event of an international dispute England would prove 
more powerful than Germany, and for this reason no man here wishes to see the 
Empire launched into a struggle with Great Britain. 

I liave. i'C. 

FAIRFAX L. CARTWRIGHT. 


No. 25. 

Memorandum hy Sir C. Hardinge, August 19, 1907. (M 

Secret. 

(18146*) 

Owing to bad weather in the North Sea the King arrived at Cassel three hours 
later than was intended. His Majesty was met at the station by the German Emperor, 
attended by Prince Bulow and a large staff, and was received with full military 
honours. The reception of the King by enormous crowds who lined the road from the 
railway station to the Palace of Wilhelmshohe was most enthusiastic and very 
gratifying to His Majesty. On arrival at the Palace the Cassel Army Corps, under the 
command of the Duke of Wurtemberg, marched past the King and the German 
Emperor. 

At the request of Prince Biilow, whom I used to know very well at Bucharest in 
1898-94, when his Excellency was German Minister and I was in charge of His 
Majesty’s Legation, I called upon him in the evening in his apartments in the Palace 
and had a long conversation with him lasting for more than an hour. 

I should preface my report of his conversation by stating that although I was well 
aware that he had suffered from serious illness about a year ago I could detect no 
change in him from his former self, his charm of manner and vigour of expression 
being as remarkable as when I knew him fourteen years ago. 

Prince Bulow had evidently carefully prepared what he intended to say to me. 
and he held forth to me almost without interruption for about half an hour. 

He said that when he met M. Isvolsky at Swinemiinde he had heard from him that 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement was practically concluded, the points remaining under 

(*) [For Prince Bulow’s brief account .of his conversation with Sir C. Hnrdingo, v. 
XKTV, pp, 5-7.] 
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discussion being practically only questions of detail. He also understood that the 
interests of Germany wordd be in no way affected by the Agreement. In Thibet 
Germany had no interests, while the same might be said as regards Afghanistan. In 
Persia Germany had no political interests and (hd not desire them, but she did not wish 
her commercial interests to be on an inferior footing to those of other Powers, and he 
had received with satisfaction an assurance that this would not be the case. Under 
these circumstances he could warmly welcome the conclusion of an Agreement between 
Great Britain and Eussia as likely to remove all causes of friction and conflict between 
the two Powers in Asia, and as tending to consolidate the interests of peace in Europe. 

It was with similar feelings that he had received the news of the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese Convention, which he trusted would finally terminate the hostility 
which had prevailed between Russia and Japan in the Far East during so many years. 

Tumiug to Morocco, Prince Billow said that he was most anxious for an improve- 
ment in the relations between France and Germany, and expressed his conviction that 
with the display of tact on both sides, and particularly by the local Representatives of 
each Power, this desirable result could be obtained. He was fully convinced that 
France had not the slightest intention or desire to attack Germany, and he gave me the 
most formal assurances that Germany had no desire to attack France, nor to- 
“brutaliser” Prance, nor to create difficulties for Prance in Morocco or elsewhere. 
He had given stringent instructions in this sense to the German Legation at Tangier, 
and especially to make the Moorish authorities understand that they could expect no- 
support from the German Government or German Representatives in opposition tu 
France and Spain in Morocco, so long as the actions of the two latter Powers remained 
in conformity with, and within the limits prescribed by, the Act of Algeciras. He fully 
realized the difficulties of France in Morocco, and he would do nothing to increase 
them. All he wanted was that German traders and merchants should not be treated 
unfairly by the French authorities in Morocco, and that German commerce should 
not be excluded from fair competition in that country. He contrasted unfavourably 
to Prance the treatment accorded to German trade in British and French Colonies, 
but he trusted that the French Government would abstain from any similar treatment 
of German trade in a country where they were carrying out the mandate of Europe. 
He was glad to say that there was already a visible dStente in the relations of Prance 
and Germany, which he hoped might be still further accentuated in the near future, 
and although he believed that public opinion in Germany entertained no feelings of 
animosity towards France or the French people he fully realized that it was an easier 
task for Germans to maintain that frame of mind than for Frenchmen, who still felt 
the effect of events which occurred nearly forty years ago. He repeated with emphasis 
the assurances given above, of which, I told him, I was very pleased to be able to 
take note. 

I mentioned to Prince Bulow that I had recently received a visit at the Foreign 
Office frnm Dr. Rosen, the German Minister at Tangier, who had wished, at Count 
Metternieh s^ suggestion, to explain to me the German point of view on the many 
incidents which had occurred during the past year in Morocco, and which had been thV 
cause of friction between the Powers. I said that I had not been at all convinced by 
Dr. Rosen, and that, from the manner in which all friction had subsided as soon as- 
Dr. Rosen had gone on leave, I could not help having the conviction, as I had already 
told Count Metternieh, that Dr. Rosen wished to make a name for himself at Tangier, 
and had thought to do so by raising endless difficulties with the French Legation! 
Pnnee Bulow remarked that he had shared the same impression that Dr. Rosen- 
was a “ carrifiriste,” but that in any case he had given such strict’ instructions that 
there could be no further question of such difficulties as had arisen over the appoint- 
ment of an engineer and of the construction of a drain— matters of really very secondary 
importance. j j j 

When Prince Bulow alluded to the state of affairs in the Balkan Peninsula I tol<f 
him of Sir B. Grey’s proposal, which I had been instructed to submit to ’Baron 
Aehrenthal, for simultaneous representations at Sophia, Belgrade, and Athene for the- 
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•Buppression of the bands in Macedonia. (*) He said that he thought the proposal a 
good one, and that the German Government would always support a policy which 
met with the general approval of the Powers, and more particularly with that of 
Austria and Enssia in the Balkans. 

Prince Billow further alluded to the friction which has recently arisen between 
the United States and Japan, and said that, from the information which he had 
received from Washington and T6ki6, it was very improbable that there would be 
hostilities between these two Powers, since the Americans realized that war would 
inevitably entail the loss of the Philippines to the United States, while the Japanese 
were still suffering severely from their losses in men and money during the past war, 
and had not yet made good the wear and tear of the Japanese fleet and of their naval 
armaments. He hoped and believed that the American fleet would not proceed to the 
Pacific, since such a step would only play into the hands of the Chauvinists of the two 
■countries, but that the surest means to insure this undesirable result would be to tell 
the American Government that their fleet ought not to go. 

He asked me whether our delegation at The Hague Conference intended to propose 
the reassembly of the Conference every seven years on the invitation of the Dutch 
Government. I replied that the matter was a delicate one, that we had no desire to 
wound the susceptibilities of the Eussian Government or of the Emperor by proposing 
the withdrawal of the right of invitation from them, and that I thought it more 
probable that the American delegation would take the initiative in making this 
proposal, which we would be ready to support. He said that M. Isvolsky had spoken 
to him on this subject and had expressed his personal view that he would be very glad 
if the responsibility for the convocation of future Peace Conferences were removed 
from the shoulders of the Eussian Government, but that he had not submitted the 
matter to the Emperor Nicholas and did not know how His Majesty would regard the 
■proposal. 

Prince Billow, referring to the German Ambassador in London, said that, though 
Count Metternich was dull and sleepy, he loved England and thoroughly understood 
English life and thought. He had also been always perfectly loyal both to Germany 
and England, and when he had been summoned two or three years ago to come to 
Berlin to explain the attitude of the British Government, who were accused by the 
German press of seeking a pretext to attack Germany, he had in his presence spoken 
out so plainly to the Emperor as to convince His Majesty that the fears conjured up 
by the German press were baseless. 1 confined my remarks on this subject to saying 
that, although Count Metternich was a pessimist and not of a lively disposition, His 
Majesty’s Government had reason to be thankful that during the years when relations 
between the British and German Governments were somewhat strained he had always 
■carefully avoided making unnecessary difficulties and fanning the flame of the irritation 
ATipfing between the two countries, and for this His Majesty’s Government had every 
reason to be thankful. Prince Bulow thanked me warmly for this remark, with which 
he entirely concurred. 

He further alluded to the necessity for the display of mutual tact by the press 
of England and Germany, and expressed his regret that Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lord Lonsdale were such personal friends of the Emperor, since he 
was convinced that their influence over His Majesty was bad and not conducive to 
friendly relations between the British and German Eoyal families. He expressed 
himself as hopeful for the future, and confident that the improvement in the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany would continue, and thus become a 
safeguard and guarantee of the peace of the world. I assured Prince Bulow that 
it was the most earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government to have the most Mendly 
relations with Germany, which they would do all in theii* power to maintain, and 
I pointed out to his Excellency as examples our consistent action at The Hague 
in co-operating as much as possible with the German delegation at the Peace 

( 2 ) Qooch S Vol. V, pp. 207—8, No. 164, and p. 230, No. 165. j 
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Conference, and the immediate action taken bj" Sir E. Grey to obtain the 
internment of Morenga by the Cape Government as soon as news had been received 
from Count Metternich of his intended raid across the German frontier. For this 
action Prince Biilow expressed his warm gratitude, and said that it would be much 
appreciated by the Emperor. 

I have compressed as much as possible the views expressed to me by Prince 
Billow during a conversation lasting considerably more than an hour, and I should 
mention that the King had two long interviews with Prince Biilow, and I understand 
from His Majesty that the tenor of what passed was practically the same as I have 
reported above. 

Although the Emperor was pleased to talk to me a good deal during the course 
of the King’s stay at Wilhelmshohe, His Majesty studiously avoided all reference 
to political questions in which Great Britain and Germany are interested, and I 
therefore refrained from making any allusions to them. The King also told me 
that the Emperor had not discussed politics with His Majesty. 

I may mention, however, that the Emperor told me that when he saw the 
Emperor Nicholas at Swinemiinde he found him in the best of spirits, full of 
optimism for the future, and determined to dissolve every Duma that should venture 
to act in opposition to the Government. M. Isvolsky was not, however, in an 
equally hopeful frame of mind (®) 

(3) [The rest of this memorandum deals with the visit to Ischl, and is printed in 
Gooch cC* Temperley^ Vol. V, pp. 208-11, No. 166.] 


No. 26. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

Very Confidential. 

My dear Grey, . Kiraholton, August 21, 1907. 

I enclose to you a printed memorandum(^) containing an account of the inter- 
views which I had with Prince Biilow and Baron Aehrenthal at Wilhelmshohe and 
Ischl on the occasion of the King’s visits to those places last week, and I hope that 
you will entirely approve of all that I said to them. 

If I may make a suggestion it might perhaps be of use if you communicated to 
M. Cambon part of what Biilow said to me of the attitude of Germany in Morocco* 
The impression he made on me was that he wishes to be friendly, but I confess that 
I have never felt much confidence in anything that he said to me. He has always 
struck me as very cunning and clever. 

No allusion was made by Biilow to the Bagdad Eailway, and I therefore did not 
mention it, but Aehrenthal made inquiries as to our attitude towards the scheme, 
and I explained to him your views. He seemed to consider our position perfectly 
legitimate, and I have little doubt that what I said to him will get round to Biilow. 

The only other point of interest worth mentioning is my impression of the personal 
relations between the King and the two Emperors. Although the King was outwardly 
on the best of terms with the German Emperor, and laughed and joked with him. 
I could not help noticing that there was no real intimacy between them, and no 
“ empressement ’’ on the part of either of them to monopolise each other’s company. 
I think this was more marked on the part of the Emperor than on the part of the 
King, who with the desire to show his friendliness towards the Kaiser extended 
his invitation to Windsor from five days to a week. 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 53.] 

(®) [v. immediately preening document.] 
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On the other hand the relations between the King and the Emperor of Austria 
appeared to me to be of the most friendly and intimate character. They seemed to 
delight in each other’s company and were practically inseparable. I confess I am 
not sui*i)rised at our King’s alBEection for the Emperor, as he is so quiet and dignified, 
and with an extraordinary charm of manner. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(JHARLES HAEDINGE. 


No. 27. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/261. 

(No. 371.) Berlin, D. August 21, 1907. 

Sir, E. August 23, 1907. 

With reference to my Despatch No. 361 of the 15th instant, (^) I have the honour 
to report that the German Papers have continued to devote considerable space to 
the King’s visit to Wilhelmshohe. It is universally remarked that the speeches of 
the two Sovereigns were couched in unusually warm terms and it is pointed out 
with particular pleasure that, while the Emperor only spoke of “good” relations 
between the two countries, evidently referring to these now existing, the King 
thought of the future and expressed his wish for “the best and pleasantest” 
relations. Most of the Articles admit that a meeting between two Sovereigns that 
lasts only a few hours and a couple of speeches cannot in themselves introduce a 
new era, but they can be taken as a sign of the times, and also as a good example, 
and one is justified in hoping that the days of strained relations between England 
and Germany are at last over. 

I have the honour to transmit a translation of an extract from the leading 
Article of the North German Gazette of the 18th instant. (^) 

I have, &c. 

(For Sir Frank Lascelles), 
GRANVILLE. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 


This is satisfactory. • 

E.R. 


(1) [Not reproduced. It summarises press comments upon King Edward’s visit to 
Wilhelmshohe.] 

(2) [Not reproduced.] 


No. 28. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 871/364. 

(No, 472.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, August 22, 1907. 

I told M. Geofeay to-day that, though I had not yet seen Sir Charles Hardinge, 
he had sent me a written account of his interview with Prince Bulow.(^) 

It had been very favourable and friendly in tone. 

The only subjects which it had been arranged that Sir Charles Hardinge should 
initiate with Prince Bulow were the trouble caused by Morenga, who had made an 
incursion from British territory into German South-West Africa, and The Hague 


(^) [v. mpra, pp. 43-6, No. 25.1 
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Conference, with regard to which it was to be pointed out that the German 
Government must now feel quite sure that whatever differences of opinion might 
have arisen the whole conduct of the British Delegation, had no political motive. 

Prince Biilow volunteered the statement that he was satisfied from M. Isvolsky 
that the interests of Germany would in no way be affected by the pending Auglo- 
Eussian Agreementj and he had said that he would welcome the conclusion of such 
an Agreement, as likely to make for peace. 

With regard to Morocco, Prince Biilow had said that he was most anxious for 
an improvement in the relations between France and Germany. He thought this 
could be effected by a display of tact on both sides, especially on the part of the 
local representatives of the two Powers. He was convinced that France had no 
intention of attacking Germany. And he gave most formal assurances that Germany 
had no intention of attacking France, nor of creating difficulties for her in Morocco. 
He realised the dildculties which France already had in Morocco, and he did not 
desire to increase them. He had sent instructions that the Moorish authorities were 
to be made to understand that, as long as France and Spain acted in conformity 
with, and within the limits of, the Algeciras Act, the Moorish authorities would 
have no support from the German Government or German representatives in 
opposition to France and Spain. All Prince Biilow wanted was that German traders 
and merchants should not be unfairly treated by the French authorities, and should 
not be excluded from fair competition. 

M. Geoffray said all that France desired was to act in conformity with the 
Algeciras Act — ^he further observed that during the last few weeks there had been 
a favourable change in the attitude of the German Legation in Morocco. 

I said it was very likely that, when Prince Biilow spoke of the need for tact 
on the part of local representatives, he had Dr. Eosen in his mind. 

It had been arranged that Sir Charles Hardinge was not to say anything about 
the Bagdad Eailway unless the Germans mentioned it to him. 

Prince Biilow had made no mention of it. But at Ischl Baron d’Aehrentbal 
had asked what our attitude towards the Bagdad Eailway was. Sir Charles 
Hardinge had told him, and Baron d’Aehrenthal said this seemed a very natural 
view for us to take.(®) 

I had, of course, no doubt that the Germans had instigated Baron d’Aerenthal’s 
question. And I reminded M. Geoffray of what I had already said to M. Gambon 
about the Eailway(^) ; that the Memorandum('‘) we had put forward was not final, but 
intended to prepare the way for discussion, and that though we did not press for 
discussion we expected the subject would be discussed with us whenever it came up. 

At Ischl, Sir Charles Hardinge had spoken to Baron d’Aerenthal of the 
urgent need for the Powers to do something to discourage and repress the action 
of the bands in Macedonia. Baron d’Aerenthal had received the idea favourably, 
and I understood was discussing it with Eussia. 

The reports from Macedonia about the Greek and Bulgarian bands were verv 
bad, and it was more than ever necessary that the Powers should take this seriouslV 
into their consideration. I understood that the Austrian and Eussian Ambassadors 
at Constantinople were communicating to their Colleagues proposals about judicial 
reform. 

[I am etc.] 

E[DWAED] G[EEy]. 

(») [c. supra, p. 46, No. 26. No reference is made to this subject in the account of the 
meeting at Ischl in Sir 0. Hardinge ’s memorandum. The subjects mentioned in the last two 
paragraphs of Sir E. Grey’s despatch are discussed there, v. Gooch (f Temperley Vol. V 
pp. 208-11, No. 165.] ' ’ 

(®) [v, infra, pp. 357-8, No. 252.] 

(^) [u. infra, pp. 355-6, No. 250.] 
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No. 29. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O'Conor, 

F.O. 371/880. 

(No. 348.) 

Sir, Foreign Office ^ August 22, 1907. 

The Turkish Ambassador told me to-day that he was being pressed by the 
Palace for information as to w^hat had passed at the various interviews which had 
taken place lately, such as that between Signor Tittoni and Baron d’AerenthaU 
and those of Sir Charles Hardinge at Wilhelmshohe and IschL(^) 

I told him I could say nothing about these interviews except that, as far as we 
were concerned, they had been of a very friendly character. 

The Ambassador said he assumed the subject of Morocco was discussed, and 
I said that that at any rate was not a subject in which I thought the Turkish 
Government had any interest. 

The Ambassador said he supposed some subjects had been discussed in which 
the Turkish Government had an interest, such for instance as Macedonia, and 
he observed in the papers an impression that some new scheme of reforms was 
being elaborated. (^) 

I said judicial reforms were under discussion, as he knew, but we had not 
been discussing other reforms. We had discussed the urgency of using our influence 
to stop the outrages of the bands in Macedonia. The Turkish Government had 
lately asked us to support representations at Athens, and further action of that kind, 
they must feel, would be entirely in their own interest. 

The Ambassador asked me whether we were contemplating internal measures 
in Macedonia itself for the repression of the bands, and I replied that the step 
required for repression was the extension and free use of the Gendarmerie against 
the bands. But that had been put forward at Constantinople, and the Sultan 
already knew about it. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY1. 

(^) [tj. supra,, pp. 43-6, No. 26 and note (^).] 

(2) [i*. Gooch d TemperUy, Yol. V, vh. XXXVI, pp. 106-231.1 


No. 30. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/262. 

(No. 379.) Berlin, D. August 27, 1907- 

Sir, E. August 31, 1907. 

Considerable interest has been evinced in the Press with regard to a visit 
which the French Ambassador paid to Prince Biilow at Norderney on Saturday last. 
Some attempts were made, especially before the visit came off, to impute to it aU 
sorts of far-reaching motives, some papers even going so far as to suggest that a 
Franco-German Commercial Treaty or Intercolonial Arrangement was to be arranged. 
The semi-oflBlcial papers have now announced in a few words that it was merely a 
friendly and polite visit during which the two Statesmen were able to assure 
themselves of the peaceful development of Franco-German relations, and the rest 
of the papers repeat the same at somewhat greater length. It is pointed out that 
this interview, the visit of M. Clemenceau to the King at Marienbad, and the 
conversations of Baron von Aehrenthal and Mr. Tittoni on the Semmering and at 
Ischl are further links in the chain of political meetings which all have the same 
beneficial tendency of ensuring the peace of the world. The King’s name is seldom 
omitted in such Articles, and His Majesty is apparently believed to have been more 
or less instrumental in Idiem all. The various official and semi-official communiques 
[17590] B 
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stating that Baron von Aehrenthars interviews with Sir Charles Hardinge and 
Mr. Tittoni have resulted in complete agreement on the question of the reform of 
justice in Macedonia are quoted in Ml with satisfaction, and great pleasure is 
expressed at the renewal of cordial relations between Austria-Hungary and Italy 
and the assurance that both countries firmly base their policy on the Triple Alliance. 

The situation in Morocco naturally occupies much space in the colurons of the 
Press. The North German Gazette, in its weekly review, assures its readers that 
Prance is quite determined to abide by the Algesiras Act, and observes that a 
conclusive proof of the absurdity of supposing that she intends to conquer Morocco 
is afforded by the small number of troops sent out which would be quite insufficient 
for such an operation. Some of the other Papers are less convinced' on this point 
and the Liberal "‘Frankfurter Zeitung*’ published a leading Article on Saturday, 
expressing not only the belief that Prance would probably be forced to go further, 
but the conviction that the other Powers ought to allow and request her to do so. 

There is on the whole in fact a most unusually peaceful and amicable tone in 
German journalism — even the subject of Morenga’s reappearance on the borders of 
German South-West Africa is treated with moderation — ^but one or two slightly 
jarring notes have made themselves heard. The “Hamburger Nachrichten,“ for 
instance has published an Article warning its readers against attaching too much 
importance to all these meetings of Monarchs and statesmen, throwing doubts on 
the honesty of the King’s friendly utterances, and urging the Germans to keep their 
weather eye open and their powder dry. 

I have, &c. 

(For Sir Frank Lascelles'), 
GEANVILLE. 


No. 31. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey, 

P.O. 371/354. 

(No. 417.) Confidential. Paris y D. Augiist 28, 1907. 

Sir, E. August 30, 1907. 

I had occasion to see the Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday and I showed 
to him your despatch No. 472, Confidential, (28681), of the 22nd instant(^) which 1 
had just received, as I thought that M. Geoffray might not have reported so fully as 
your despatch records the information which you gave to him in regard to the inter- 
views which Sir Charles Hardinge had at Wilhelmshohe with Prince Biilow and at 
I'schl with Baron d’Aehrenthal. 

M- Pichon expressed himself as much pleased with the information which your 
despatch contained, and at the evidence which it afforded of the relations of mutual 
confidence established between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
the French Eepublic. His Excellency said that there certainly was a relaxation of 
the tension between Germany and France and that the German Government were 
not making difficulties in regard to the French treatment of the Morocco question. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


(^) [v. svpray pp. 47-8, ISTo. 28.] 
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No. 32. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/262. 

(No. 83.) Yery Confidential. Munich, D. August 30, 1907. 

Sir, E. September 2, 1907. 

A few days ago Count Seckendorff passing through Munich came to see me 
and during a long conversation I had with him he made some observations which 
it may be worth while to report to you. 

He began by saying that he was pleased to see the present dStente between 
Germany, France, and England, he thought, however, that the change had come too 
suddenly to make educated people in Germany believe that it was anything else but 
an illusion. Until five months ago the German press under inspiration from 
headquarters had done its utmost to arouse alarm in the public and to draw its 
attention to the perfidy of Great Britain who was trying to isolate Germany ; taking 
this into consideration it was not to be wondered at, that belief in the real friendship 
of England did not exist here to any appreciable extent. The change of scene which 
has taken place is looked upon as diplomatic, serving some purpose, but not as 
genuine. For several years past sixty millions of Germans have been daily taught 
to believe that King Edward was bent upon humiliating Germany; now they are 
suddenly asked to receive him as a friend. Is it then to be wondered at that they 
should remain silent and incredulous at the present moment? Time alone can bring 
about a change in the feelings now entertained in Germany towards England and 
the press of both countries can render a real service in the interests of peace if they 
abstain as much as possible from discussing controversial questions. Count 
Seckendorff fully recognised the harm done by the German newspapers and he could 
only wish that press-writers in this country would for a time forget the existence 
of England and abstain from exciting the German public to be on the qui vive to 
discover some new perfidy of Great Britain. 

Unfortunately^ according to Count Seckendorff, the ruling classes in Berlin 
have a rooted dislike of England. This is partly due to their education and partly 
to the traditions they have inherited. A generation ago Prince Bismarck had thrown 
the whole weight of his authority in fostering the spread of the misrepresentation 
that the interference in politics of the late Empress Frederick must end by having 
mischievous consequences for the Empire. Her influence was English influence 
and it was all the more resented by the Prussian aristocracy because it was exerted 
by a woman in Germany who had remained at heart a British Princess. As the 
entourage of the Kaiser is mainly drawn from the anti-English Prussian aristocracy 
it follows that there are always influences at head-quarters which will do their 
utmost to keep up strained relations between Germany and England. What these 
intriguers will work for is to prevent a lasting rapprochement between the Kaiser 
and King Edward. When the atmosphere is serene between the two Sovereigns 
they will know how to raise clouds by seizing some opportunity when the Kaiser is 
in an irritable mood to repeat to him some tmfounded remark attributed to the 
King which they know will cause annoyance to the Emperor. In' this way mischief 
is created and attempts made to keep up friction between the two Courts. The 
Kaiser for instance is naturally fond of Englishmen and likes to show them kindness. 
This displeases the ‘ ‘ influential people ’ ’ at Berlin who do their best to prevent the 
Kaiser from coming into contact with such foreigners. They will even go further 
than this. Count Seckendorff declared to me that on the occasion of the Kaiser’s 
visit to Lisbon on his way to Tangier the entourage induced His Majesty to show 
but scant courtesy to the Marquis de Several simply because the latter was a friend 
of King Edward. Such is the dread lest any British influence should approach 
the Kaiser. 

I asked Count Seckendorff how he could explain that the German nation, so 
powerful and so weighty in the world, should show alarm and take umbrage at any 
[17590] B 2 
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diplomatic move which other nations, however remote, might engage in. His 
struck me as rather strange ; he said : ‘ ‘ The majority of us Germans cannot shake 
ofiE the feeling that we belong to a parvenu nation and therefore we are always on the 
look out to see if any other country is offering us some slight.” He cited as an 
example of the correctness of his statement that when the late Count Waldersee was 
in London, I believe for the King’s Coronation, he was all the time occupied in 
observing whether the Field-Marshal who had acted as Commander-in-Chief of the 
international forces in China met with due regard and proper respect. The idea 
that he should not be taken very seriously worried him profoundly. Another instance 
of this exaggerated sensitiveness on the part of Germans, according to Count Secken- 
dorff, was that the “influential people” the other day opposed King Edward’s visit 
to Wilhelmshohe until the Kaiser had been invited to pay a formal visit to England. 
Should the King go to Berlin these people will proclaim that England has bent the 
knee to Germany and that it is England who has sought for the friendship of this 
country and not Germany for that of England. That ideas of this kind exist also 
beyond the entourage of the Kaiser may be gathered by a perusal of the German 
press just now. It is not demonstrative; it has received the word to be discreet but 
it cannot hide its satisfaction at the amiabilities paid by England to Germany and at 
the sight of the French Ambassador travelling to Norderney there to consult the 
German Chancellor on Moroccan affairs. It is needless to say that this latter incident 
is interpreted as the greatest possible triumph of German policy over that of 
Monsieur Deleasse. 

I pointed out to Count Seckendorff that the German press was somewhat difficult 
to please for at the present moment when relations were better between our two 
countries it merely recognised that the British Liberal press spoke amiably of Germany 
by orders from the Government but that in reality the majority of Englishmen 
remained Imperialists and therefore they were suspicious of if not hostile to Germany. 

Count Seckendorff said that this attitude was in great part due to the force of the 
Bismarckian tradition and that time alone could bring about a change in this respect. 
He was of opinion that the mass of Germans were unreasonably alarmed at England’s 
diplomacy and that they were equally suspicious of King Edward. I replied it was a 
regrettable state of things that Germans through prejudice should have no confidence 
in the friendly advances of Great Britain; but on the other hand there were good 
reasons why foreign diplomacy should be suspicious of German policy : of late 
years it had shown itself uncertain in its aims and wanting in directness. This 
was generally attributed to the fact that the foreign policy of the Empire depended 
on the Kaiser’s will or on the influence exerted by those who were near him. Now 
it was easier to understand the wish of a nation than the motives which prompted a 
man or a handful of men to act. 

The answer of Count Seckendorff was that foreign Governments were making 
a mistake in imagining that it was the Kaiser who alone directed German foreign 
policy. No doubt he sometimes rushed in impetuously and entangled the threads of 
German diplomacy but the “influential people” in Berlin were determined to 
gradually exclude the Kaiser from interfering spasmodically in foreign affairs and 
their intention was to return to the Bismarckian principles which were that the 
foreign policy of the Empire should be produced in the Wilhelmstrasse and not at thf* 
Palace. 

I observed that this might come in the course of time but that for the present it 
would be very difficult to persuade foreign Governments to believe that the Kaiser had 
not the last word to say to any question and as long as this belief lasted it must 
necessarily follow that what the Powers wished to ascertain were the Kaiser’s views 
and not those of Prince Bulow. 

Count Seckendorff asserted that the Ambassadors in Berlin were making a great 
mistake in ignoring Prince Bulow and always trying to run after the Kaiser. The 
Chancellor was far more the Master than he was generally credited with being and 
this was especially the case since he had removed every rival out of his way. He was 
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touchy on the letter of his position and his ambition was, now that he seemed all- 
powerful, to imitate Prince Bismarck and to make Germany understand that he had 
left his stamp on the direction of German foreign policy. Unfortunately, Count 
SeckendorfE asserted, the Prince, like most Germans of his class, in reality entertained 
a dislike of England. 

On my enquiring whether the Chancellor’s position was secure Count Seekendorff 
declared that at no lime had his favour with the Kaiser been so great as at present 
but he confessed that physically “il avait du plomb dans les ailes.” 

Turning to another subject Count Seekendorff said that the position of an 
Ambassador in Berlin was a very difficult one for the ‘ ‘ influential people ’ ’ there were 
determined to prevent a German Emperor from contamination by too frequent 
intercourse with foreign representatives. Should the Ambassador become too popular 
at Court these people would not rest until they had driven him from his post and the 
means they have recourse to for this purpose would not be above criticism. On 
the other hand, if the Ambassador enjoyed no Court favour, he would be held of little 
account. Another observation of Count Seekendorff was that if the foreign 
representative was timid and insignificant, as Monsieur Bihourd had been, he met 
with little consideration at the German Foreign Office, where respect was only shown 
for determination and decision. Monsieur Gambon had undoubtedly improved the 
relations between Prance and Germany but then he had come to Berlin with the 
prestige of intelligence and of past successes, but as regards Court Circles his position 
was still uncertain and the “influential people” among themselves nicknamed him 
from his appearance the “coimtry doctor.” 

At the conclusion of our conversation I happened to mention that I had seen 
Madame Iswolsky the previous week and that she had told me that her husband 
intended, if possible, to come to Munich next month by way of Vienna. I then asked 
Count Seekendorff whether he had heard the report that Monsieur Iswolsky desired 
very much to become Eussian Ambassador at Berlin. He replied that this gentleman 
and especially his wife desired that post, but he thought that it would be very difficult 
for the Czar to replace him at St. Petersburg just now.(*) 

I have, fe. 

FAIEFAX L. OAETWEIGHT. 

(*) [In despatch No. 39 of September 10 Sir Edward Grey conveyed his thanks to 
Mr. Cartwright for this despatch, which he had “read with interest.”] 


No. 38. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Qrey. 

P.O. 871/262. 

(No. 85.) Munich, D. September 8, 1907. 

Sir, E. September 6, 1907. 

If a barometer were wanted which could show the state of the political weather 
in Germany it would be found in the way in which the anniversary of the battle 
of Sedan is celebrated in this country. For the week preceding this anniversary 
last year the German press had been indefatigable in drawing attention to the 
importance of keeping alive in the memory of the younger generation the 
remembrance of that historic victory. Much care was taken to explain to the public 
the significance of the great efforts which had preceded the creation of the Empire, 
and as a result last year Munich and other towns in this country were hung with 
banners on Sedan Day and meetings were held to commemorate it. When about 
a month later occurred the centenary of the battle of Jena the German press took 
the opportunity of showing another display of fine martial spirit, pointing out the 
duty, of every German to buckle on his sword, as his forefathers had done, to meet 
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the dangers -whieh were threatening the Empire. This year not a word is to be 
found in the press on the subject of Sedan; not a banner was hung yesterday from 
the public buildings in Munich; only a few meetings of veterans took place but 
they were of little importance. Sedan Day resembled any other day of the week. 

What is the meaning of this sudden change of front since last year? The 
explanation may be found in an article which appeared yesterday — Sedan Day — in 
the Munich “ Neueste Nachriehten” on the subject of a possible meeting between 
the Kaiser and Monsieur Fallieres. It cannot be said that the hopes held out that 
such a meeting may take place are very sanguine but the fact that such articles issue 
from Berlin is interesting as showing what is in the mind of the governing classes 
in that city. The article in question — ^which is not the only one of its kind whieh 
has lately appeared in the press — ^begins by stating that the rumours with regard 
to a meeting between the Kaiser and the French President emanate from Belgium 
and have aroused a great interest in the French press where the idea has been 
received on the whole very favourably. According to these reports the Kaiser 
intends to visit Monaco and would meet the President at some spot in the vicinity 
of that Principality while the German fleet would anchor in the Bay of Villefranche. 
The Munich “Neueste Nachriehten” declares that however pleasing such a meeting 
would be to the Imperial Government it must be reserved as the crowning effort of 
a poHey whieh is at present still in a state of evolution. Eeferring to an article 
in the “Temps” the Munich organ observes that that French newspaper appears 
to be satisfied with the present attitude of Germany towards France but is unable 
to understand the policy pursued by Germany from 1905 onwards imtil a quite recent 
date. The Munich “ Neueste Nachriehten ” explains that if Germany was unfriendly 
to France at that period it was due to the aggressive policy pursued by the Eepublio 
towards an independent State — ^Morocco — ^in which Germany had considerable 
commercial interests and aspirations. The Conference at Algeciras wiped out the 
affront to which Germany had been exposed and now so long as France keeps within 
the limits of the International Act she will find that Germany will raise no 
opposition to French action in Morocco. What France, however, must remember is 
that her interference there must partake of a policing character only and be carried 
on in the interests of public order and security and must not degenerate into a 
policy of annexation. The sooner General Drude’s expedition comes to an end the 
better it will be for the maintenance of the peace of Europe and the quicker France 
settles up the damage done by her military forces to the private property of German 
subjects the better it will be for the development of friendly relations between the 
two countries — but, concludes the Munich newspaper, in politics one must always 
be prepared for the unforeseen. 

The Stuttgart “ Schwabische Merkur” in its number published on Sedan Day 
makes no allusions to the German victory but takes the opportunity of drawing 
attention to an article in the review “L’Europe Nouvelle ” in which General Grandin 
argues that there can be no lasting understanding between Germany and France so 
long as Alsace-Lorraine remain in their present condition. In his opinion the only 
way out of the difiSculty is either to neutralise the two Provinces, or to sell them 
to France, or to exchange them for some French Colony. The “ Schwabische 
Merkur” has no other observation to make except that this idea cannot possibly 
be entertained on this side of the Ehine, and as one has to take into consideration 
that the majority of the French people holds such views a To/ppTochGment between 
Germany and Prance must appear to be still a long way off. 

I have, &c. 

PAIEPAX L. CAETWEIGHT. 
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No. 34. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/261. 

(No. 393.) Berlin^ D. September 4, 1907. 

Sir, ^ ^ E. September 9, 1907. 

Publicity has been given during the past week in nearly all the papers to the 
fact that at the Wilhelmshohe meeting between the Emperor and the King, the 
former refused admittance to any German journalists and only allowed four English 
pressmen access to the castle. 

This report not having been officially denied, the press are displaying 
considerable irritation at what they conceive to be such unfair treatment, and the 
“ Borsen Courier” of yesterday publishes a leading article, in which it expresses 
its regret that the Emperor has never been able to overcome his antipathy to the 
class of German pressmen in general, and has steadily refused to regard the press 
as a serious and worthy profession. But the matter has a graver aspect, in the 
paper’s eyes : it is not a question of personal preferences, but an acknowledged 
. right which in this case has been infringed. The press is the natural mouthpiece 
of the Government in every state, and the leader and instructor of the nation ; and 
the German people have an indisputable right to know what the Government are 
doing and arranging; by the Constitution the German nation is entrusted with the 
Government of the State; all the more then have the press, who are the nation’s 
informant, the right to take part in and be present at any events which concern 
the country’s welfare. The whole article is couched in very bitter terms, and it 
comes as a rather curious commentary upon the Emperor’s recently delivered speech 
of conciliation, charity and general peace, on which I reported in my despatch 
No. 392 of today’s date.(^) 

I have, &c. 

(For Sir F. Lascelles), 
GEANVILLE. 

(^) [Not reproduced. The speech referred to is that given by the Emperor William II at a 
Bsmquet in the Museum of Munster on August 31, 1907.] 


No. 35. 

Sir F. Bertie. to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/255. 

(No. 442.) Paris, D. September 12, 1907. 

Sir, E. September 13, 1907. 

Owing to an oversight an article which was published in the ‘^DdpSche 
Coloniale” of the 28th of August was not brought to your notice. It is written 
by Monsieur Etienne and deals with Anglo-German relations, its object being to 
prove that England and Germany should not be regarded as irreconcilable enemies, 
and that the Anglo-French Entente is not dependent on their hostility. 

Copies of the article are enclosed herein. (^) 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


(^) [It has not been thought worth while to print M. Etienne’s article as Sir F. Bertie’s 
covering letter describes its subject. Nor hais it been thought necessary to quote despatch No. 460 
of September 21, 1907, from Sir F. Bertie, which encloses an article in the Temps of the sama 
date by English Subscriber which is a rejoinder to M. Etienne.] 
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MINUTES. 

The writer of this Article, Monsieur Etienne, ex-Minister of the Interior and of War, is a 
Deputy, and was for some time head of a very active Colonial group in Paris, and, until the 
time of the Entente Cordiale, a pronounced Anglophobe. No great weight is however attached 
in France to his opinions, while the purity of his motives, is, I believe, not always beyond 
question. 

There exists in France at the present time a small but mischievous party who are endeavourmg 
to undermine the Anglo French entente, and to promote a similar French understanding with 
Germany, and it is the policy of this set to point to the present difficulties which France is 
experiencing in Morocco to prove that the Anglo French entente never possessed, and was never 
intended by England to possess, any real advantage for France; and this article is typical of the 
views held in those circles. 

Monsieur Etienne’s object appears to be to demonstrate that the interests of England and 
Germany are not essentially divergent and that the relations between the two Governments have 
never been characterized by any real hostility, consequently that it would be wise for France 
bo realize this, and to understand that should she ever become embroiled with Germany she 
could not rely on receiving the support of this country, while in the event of an Anglo German 
war she would be forced to play the role of a hostage : he deduces therefore in a somewhat 
subtle way that France should detach herself from her present intimate relations with Great 
Britain. 

Passing to a closer consideration of Monsieur Etienne’s article : attention is arrested by his 
statement that in spite of the polemics of the Press on both sides, the actual defined policy of 
England and Germany towards one another fails to lend any confirmation to the alarmist 
prophecies of those who believe in real anglo-German antagonism. 

But German policy for more than 20 years, ever since the time when Bismarck preached 
the necessity of Germany becoming a colonial — and world — ^power, can be shown to have followed 
a line consistently unfriendly to the interests of Great Britain. From 1884 onward there have 
been numerous quarrels between the two countries in all of which Germany adopted a deliberately 
hostile and aggressive attitude towards Great Britain, which was deeply resented by successive 
British Foreign Secretaries. In proof of this I should like to quote from Mr. Crowe’s memorandum 
■of January 1st last, and to draw attention to the peculiar methods employed by Bismarck in 
connection with the first German annexation in South West Africa, the persistent way in which 
he deceived Lord Amp thill up to the last moment as to Germany’s colonial ambitions, and then 
turned round to complain of the want of sympathy shown for Germany’s “ well-known ” policy : 
the sudden seizure of the Gameroons by a German doctor armed with British letters of 
recommendation to the local people officially obtained at a time when England had proclaimed 
her intention to accede to the natives’ petition for a British Protectorate : the deliberate deception 
practised on the Eeichstag and upon the German public by the publication of pretended 
communications to Lord Granville, which were never actually made by the German Ambassador 
in London : the abortive German raids on Sta. Lucia Bay in South East Africa : the dubious 
proceedings by which German claims were established over a large portion of the dominions of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar : the hoisting of the German flag over large parts of New Guinea 
immediately after inducing England to postpone her already announced intention to occupy some 
of those very parts by representing that the line of rival territorial claims might first bo settled 
in a friendly manner — all these proceedings show a distinctly hostile attitude. 

Monsieur Etienne proceeds to point out that it was a cardinal axiom of Bismarck’s policy 
to maintain good relations between London and Berlin, which is only true in so far that the 
late Chancellor of the Empire did not desire a war between the two countries, and felt that 
Germany could aggrandize herself more effectually at the expense of this country without actually 
engaging in hostilities — -he proceeded therefore to entangle England with France in Egypt, and 
with Eussia in Asia, posing meantime as the friend of all parties. The threatening attitude of 
both France and Russia towards this country reached such a pitch that Great Britain was 
induced to conclude in 1887 the two Secret Mediterranean agreements which marked the nearest 
approach ever made by the Government of this country to joining the Triple Alliance. This was 
followed up by the efforts of Germany, through the notorious Karl Peters and other Germain 
Agents, in defiance of existing Treaties, to establish German Power in Uganda across the line of 
communication running from Egypt to the head waters of the Nile. 

We come next to the famous Kruger telegram which Monsieur Etienne makes out to have 
been inspired by the Emperor’s ardent and chivalrous nature, as also by the wish to render 
necessary the due observance in London of the agreement between the two countriee, and to 
have been innocent of any unfriendly character. But it is well known that the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment was thoroughly alive to the hostile character of that demonstration as is proved by the fact 
that preparations were made at Berlin for safeguarding the German fleet in the contingency of a 
British attack, which would not have been anticipated had the telegram been merely the outcome 
of the chivalrous feelings of the Emperor’s heart. 

Monsieur Etienne continues to point to further proofs of German friendliness towards England 
by instancing the acquiescence of Germany in England’s advance to Dopgola, but Germaiiy had 
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no interests there and was not in position to thwart it. He quotes English support of German 
policy in China — ^probably referring to the latter’s forward policy in Shantung and later to the 
“ Yangtse Agreement.” In Shantung Germany began by the seizure of Kiaochau after obtaining 
the acquiescence of Russia and then planned the absorption of the whole of this large and fertile 
Province. The concession of the privileged rights which she wrung from the Chinese Government 
was obtained in great measure through her official assurance that her claims were supported by 
England, which is totally untrue, England never having been consulted on this project, which in 
deference to her own interests she would inevitably have opposed. 

As to the Yangtse Agreement, Germany first secretly approached Russia with a view to 
conclude an agreement by which Germany would have obtained a foothold on the Yangtse, then 
considered to be practically a British preserve. These overtures being rejected Germany, wishing 
to prevent us from obtaining that which she had failed to secure, proposed to His Majesty’s 
Government a self-denying agreement stipulating that neither Power should endeavour to obtain 
any territorial advantages in China. His Majesty’s Government did not conceal their great 
reluctance to enter into such an arrangement but nevertheless again yielded to the policy of 
conciliating Germany by meeting her expressed wishes and signed the agreement, which the 
German Government proceeded to interpret in a most peculiar manner laying down that Russian 
aggression in Manchuria did not come within the scope of the Yangtze Agreement, and continuing 
themselves meanwhile to prosecute vigorously their designs on Shantung. (2) 

Monsieur Etienne tries to show that at the outbreak of the Boer war when the continental 
press (he does not say whether he means to include that of Germany) was lavishing the vilest 
invective upon this country, the relations between England and Germany continued in their 
normal excellent path as is evidenced by the agreements regarding Samoa, and the Neutral Zone 
in West Africa. 

But in both these cases British rights were sacrificed in the hope of conciliating Germany 
and with the desire of putting the relations of the two countries on to a friendly footing. We 
consented to these sacrifices with the solo object of improving our relations with Germany and 
it is consequently hardly fair to instance these agreements as a proof of the excellent terms on 
which the two countries stood. 

It is unnecessary to pause to call attention to the oxtraordinsiry campaign of calumny 
directed against this country from Germany during the Boer war, for it is still fresh in 
everybody’s mind : it was undoubtedly fostered and encouraged in every way by the German 
Government and directly by Prince Bulow himself in the Reichstag. 

We have also very go^ evidence to show that the Emperor made several attempts during 
the war to form a coalition to force Great Britain to bring the hostilities to an end. 

Monsieur Etienne points to the fact that the Emperor refused to receive Kruger in Berlin, 
which he interprets as indicative of a special friendliness towards England — ^he forgets however 
that by that time the ex-President was a discredited fugitive, and that to have received him in 
Berlin would have boon a tactical blunder of the first order. 

Monsieur Etienne remarks that both during and after the South African war Germany 
-continued her naval armaments as a matter of course and thereby caused considerable excitement 
in the British Press which had scarcely recovered from its recent shocks. He omits however 
to mention that this excitement »ind suspicion were more than justified by the German Navy Bill 
-of 1900 which aims at placing Germany in a position to challenge British Maritime supremacy. 
By ^is Bill the provisions of which will now probably be carried into effect long before the time 
stipulated Germany was to possess in 1917 a homogeneous active fleet of 38 first class battle-ships, 
'based on excellent naval ports fully equipped with every appliance, the most advanced of these 
being at Borkum only 10 hours’ steaming from the mouth of the Thames, Small wonder then 
that British public opinion is stirred by the German Navy Bill and refuses to believe that this 
vast fleet is being prepared with the sole object of protecting German commerce. From the 
German Emperor downwards all Germans unite in requiring that the command of the sea shall 
at no distant date be in German hands. 

Monsieur Etienne points to Germany’s prompt adhesion to the Khedivial decrees in 1906 [4 j(*) 
as a further instance of German goodwill. Although the Foreign Office received plentiful 
professions of German goodwill and of her anxiety to be the first to adhere to the decrees in 
-question, yet in point of fact she was by no means the first and only ended in yielding after 
protracted negotiations had been carried on between the two Governments. 

The Anglo- German Arbitration Treaty instanced by Monsieur Etienne cannot be regarded as 
•serious evidence that fri^dly sentiments animate the 'two Governments, as these Treaties were 
reciprocally exchanged by most of the Powers and do not possess any special signification. 


(*) [Marginal comment by Mr. Campbell : ” What Germany did actually was to induce us to 
sign a self-denying ordinance for China, and then to call it the Yangtze Agreement, as giving 
Germany equsd rights in the Yangtze Valley with G[rea]t Britain. ^F. A. C. 17.9. For the 
Anglo-German Agreement of October 16, 1900, and its interpretation, r. Gooch d TemperUy, 
Vol. n, ch. IX, pp. 1-Sl, and Vol. HI, pp. 412-3, App. A, and pp. 426-8, App. B.] 

(*) [u. Gooch d TsmperJey^ Vol. IH, p. 23, No. 22.] 
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The visit of King Edward to Kiel to which Monsieur Etienne draws attention was render^ 
necessary by the fact that His Majesty had not up till then paid to Germany the official visit 
which he owed according to custom upon his accession to the throne and it is to be noted that 
His Majesty espressly paid his visit to Kiel and not to Berlin. 

Monsieur Etienne comes next to the Morocco crisis of 1905 and observes that although the 
German press was not sparing of its attacks -on France and other Powers that supported her at 
Algeciras it is specially noteworthy that England was exempted from these diatribes. But during 
all that time Germany was occupied in trying hard to detach England from France and was doing 
her best to persuade the British Eepresentative at Algeciras that he should throw over France 
and go in for a policy of co-operation with Germany : it was not likely therefore that at that 
moment the German press would adopt towards us the same attitude as it did towards France, 
and France’s other friends. 

Monsieur Etienne next observes that the advent to power of the Liberal Party in England 
coincided with an exchange of amenities of various kinds between London and Berlin. English 
journalists and municipalities were certainly invited over to Germany, and the invitations 
accepted : to have decHned them would have been churlish and this country has always been 
ready to move as far as possible in the path of conciliation with Germany. 

The Tabah incident is quoted by Monsieur Etienne as having given German diplomacy the 
opportunity of showing itself English as regards Egypt ** but there is plenty of evidence to 
show that German agents were all the time intriguing hard against the British Agency, 
Monsieur Oppenheim in particular earning great notoriety in this respect. 

Finsdly both the Royal meetings at Kronberg and Wilhelmshohe were devoid of political 
results : the former was purely private in every way, the Sovereigns meeting so to say on 
“ neutral ” -ground and while the latter was of a more official character, it has noi greater 
signification than the fact that the relations between the two Courts are no longer on the 
siJained footing of a few years ago. 

Monsieur Etienne would be more accurate if he described the present state of Anglo-German 
relations as correct rather than cordial; it is difficult to see how, with the continual growth 
of the German fleet the ultimate object of which can only be to try conclusions with that of 
Great Britain, the relations can become very much closer than they are at present. 

G. S. S. 

Sep. 16. 

Mr. Spicer has drawn up a severe indictment of Germany but it is in my opinion correct. 

F. A. C. 

17.9. 

C. H. 

A very valuable analysis of and comment upon the article. 


No. 36. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 371/256. 

(No. 444.) Paris, D. September 12, 1907. 

Sir, E. September 14, 1907. 

By a despatch of the 19th of June (No. 311 Confidential) (^) I had the honour to- 
report to you a conversation which I had with Monsieur Etienne regarding an 
invitation which he had received from the Prince of Monaco to join him on his yacht 
at Kiel during the Eegatta there. 

As you Imow, Monsieur Etienne did go to Kiel and was received by the German- 
Emperor, and what passed at the interview and whether Monsieur Etienne had a sort 
of mission or not from the French .Government was a matter of discussion in the 
French Press. 

With reference to this matter I beg leave to call your attention to an article 
published in the “ IndSpendance Beige ” of the Ist instant which article was, I have 
reason to believe, inspired from French OflGicial Quarters. It is as follows: 

'‘H faut croire qu*il est des hommes politiques qui n’ont pas le loisir de 
relire les fables de La Fontaine. A propos de la rficente rencontre de M. Gambon: 

(^) [Not reproduced, as its tenour is indicated.] 
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et du Chancy Her de Billow, des gens bien intentionnes et empresses ont apport6 
de petits papiers dans certains journaux pour insinuer que le commencement de la 
detente, dont cette rencontre premeditee est la manifestation, etait une des 
consequences de Tentrevue de Monsieur Etienne et de TEmpereur Guillaume ce 
printemps a Kiel. 

“ C’est ennuyeux de repeter toujours la meme chose mais on ne saurait se 
lasser de repeter pour ceux qui ne veulent pas entendre. 

Nous n’avons assez dit ici pour n'avoir pas a insister que M. Etienne etait 
alle a Kiel de son mouvement particulier sans avoir re^u un mandat ou une 
mission quelconque du Gouvernement. Monsieur Pichon a du af&rmer ceci du 
haut de la tribmie et la continuation de cette petite campagne de petits communi- 
ques presentes sous forme de petits entre-filets prouve que la precaution n’ etait 
[)as inutile. 

‘ ‘ On comprend mal la persistance des amis de Monsieur Etienne a vouloir 
creer cette legende quand meme; d’autant que nous savons maintenant a peu de 
choses pres le sujet de la conversation qui fut 6changee a Kiel entre le Depute 
fran^ais et TEmpereur allemand; nous connaissons meme certaines phrases 
rextuelles du colloque dont M. Etienne fut un moment trouble au point d’en perdre 
r assurance, ce qui n’est guere ni dans son temperament ni dans ses habitudes. 

“ II est inutile de dire que nous tenons nos renseignements de bonne^ source 
et qu’on ne pourra leur opposer aucun dementi s&’ieux; nous ne pourrions en 
accepter du reste que de M. Etienne lui-meme, et s*il s'en produisait nous 
savons quoi repondre. 

“M. Etienne etait alle a Kiel avec Pidee d’amorcer ^quelques arrange- 
ments a cote favorahles a des entreprises financieres caressees par de grosses 
banques dirigees par de puissants personnages ayant occupe de hautes situations 
et qui croyaient pouvoir compter sur une sorte de reconnaissance de Guillaume n. 

“ Mais PEmpereur d’Allemagne fit comprendre d*un mot net que toutes ces 
considerations secondaires ne Pintdressaient nullement. 

“ Voyez-vous, mon cher ^1. Etienne,” dit-il en excellent fran^ais, ^il 
ne pent dtre question entre vous et nous pour arriver h un resultat serieux qu'i 
une alliance ferme, complete de PAllemagne et de la France, alliance contre 
PAngleterre la Chine et lo Japon qui sont nos adversaires naturels. 

*‘M. Etienne no put dissimuler un mouvement de profonde surprise et il 
perdit pied un moment devant cette botte inattendue, puis se ressaisissant il 
essaya un : 

“Mais alors, une France arrondie de son territoire naturel. 

” Ce mot coupa net h, toute conversation sur ce point, car PEmpereur ne 
repondit que par un haussement d’fipaules quHl tempdra par un sourire amical. 

“ Ce simple trait que nous garantissons, prouve bien combien M. Pichon 
avait dtd bien avisd, quand M. Etienne dtait venii le prdvenir de son ddsir 
de se rendre Kiel, de se borner k lui souhaiter bon voyage. 

“ Pourquoi dans ces conditions s’obstine-t-on a ressusciter de temps en tempS- 
la Idgende de la mission occulte confide au ddputd d’Oran? 

“ Oontinuera-t-on enooro? 

“ Nous ne le aouliaitoits pas.” 

One of the persons referred to as “de puissants personnages ayant ^cupd de 
hautes situations ” is undoubt^ly Monsieur Eouvier with whom Monsieur Etienne ift 
associated in various commercial speculations. . 

Monsieur Etienne has not so far as I am aware made any statement in oontradie-r 

tion of the Article in the Belgian Newspaper. 

X nave, occ. 

F. BEETIE. 
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No. 87. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. S71I262. 

(No. 484.) Confidential. Berlin, D. October 8, 1907. 

Sir, E. October 7, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the mar^, 
which I have received from Captain Dumas, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to the rumoured new Navy Bill to be introduced in the next Eeichstag. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES., 

Enclosure in No. 87. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascelles. 

(No. 53.) Confidential. 

Your Excellency, • Berlin, October 8, 1907. 

I have the honour to call your attention to the frequent statements in the 
Oerman newspapers of late as to the introduction, during the forthcoming session 
of the Eeichstag, of either a new Navy Bill or of an amendment to the existing one. 

I may say here that while calling at the Admiralty a short time ago I asked if 
anything of the sort was projected and was told by my usual informant, one of 
Admiral von Tirpitz’ Naval secretaries, that he personally knew nothing about it. 
However as now papers of such widely differing political views as the Berliner Tageblatt, 
Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, Der Vorwarts, Kolnische Zeitung, Munchener Zeitung 
and the Kieler Neueste Nachrichten (the last being the semi-official Naval organ of 
the Government) are aU agreed that such a bill must come it would seem really probable 
that an amendment, at least, is projected. 

Thus the Munchener Zeitung says that Prince Bulow seems to have come to 
an understanding with his parliamentary guests as to how a new Navy Bill is to be 
got through and what new taxes will be accepted by the Eeichstag. 

The Berliner Neueste Nachrichten speaks of an ultimatum having been sent 
to the Government by the armour plate makers and that a new Navy Bill must come 
this winter also that the Centrum Party has stated its willingness to grant the extra 
forty millions in view. 

The Kolnische Zeitung while deprecating attacks on Admiral von Tirpitz says 
that anyway everyone must be prepared for a new Navy Bill. 

The Kieler Neueste Nachrichten says that it hears from a reliable source that 
if alterations are made in the fleet bill they will refer to Par. 2, which states that 
with the exception of loss battleships are to be replaced after 25 and cruisers after 
20 years and it is believed that in future battleships will be replaced after 20 years' 
service. 

I need hardly say that the above is a very attenuated resum6 of the articles on 
this subject confirmatory remarks having appeared in almost every paper of note in 
Germany. 

Summing it up the least that would appear likely is the shortening of the official 
life of the battleships to 20 years while personally I have an idea that a further 
increase in the number of the armoured cruisers will be put forward by the supporters 
of the Navy League who I need hardly say are at the bottom of the whole agitation. 

If only the first however is carried through it would mean that Germany in 1920 
would possess 38 battle-ships of 20 or less years old and, even if the whole of the 
Coast defence battleships are broken up which I doubt, nine more of a greater age all 
of which however would have been modernized within the past 24 years. 

Of course I am by no means suggesting that these ships would be the equal of 
those of England but the public will probably fail to realise this as they only judge by 
numbers. 

Hence I deem it my duty to submit these facts to your attention as broadly 
speaking, if a bill is brought in in the above sense, we shall probably see statements 
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in ihe press thai by thai time (1920) Germany -will possess 47 battleships and 
Great Britain some 66 or a margin of superiority which allows of no force of these 
vessels being kept in foreign waters at all. I would further point out what is seldom 
recognized at home that the manning of these ships would cause but little trouble 
in Germany where as I hear constantly said by those most qualified to know they 
already possess some 60,000 more reservists than they could possibly require in time 
of war. 

I have, &c. 

[PHILIP DUMAS,] 

Naval Attachi. 


No. 88. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

b'.O. 371/262. 

fNo. 440.) Confidential. Berlin, D. October 7, 1907. 

Sir, R- October 14, 1907. 

The North German Gazette published this evening, contains an official 
announcement stating that the Imperial Statthalter in Alsace Lorraine is desirous 
of vacating his post on account of age, and has handed in hie resignation. Count 
von Wodel, Ambassador at Vienna, has been appointed successor to Prince Hohenlohe 
Langenburg, and the vacant poet at Vierma will be filled by Herr von Tschirschky. 
The direction of the Foreign Office will devolve upon Herr von Schoen, German 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. The retirement of Prince Hohenlohe Langenburg, 
who has now reached his 75th year, is not likely to occasion much surprise. He 
was the third holder of the post and succeeded his relative Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe 
Sehillingsfurst, afterwards Chancellor of the Empire, in 1894. The thirteen years 
of his rule at Strassburg have not been characterised by any events of importance. 
He steadily and successfully pursued the policy of conciliation adopted by his 
predecessors, and the news of his resignation will be received with regret in the 
Eeichsland. Prince Hohenlohe was related to the Emperor by marriage, being the 
uncle of the Empress. Before his appointment to Strassburg he had a distinguished 
military and civil career. He served in the Franco-Prussian war on the staff of 
General von Werder, and afterwards became a Conservative member of the 
Eeichstag of which he was for some time Vice President. He took great interest in 
colonial questions and was the first President of the German Colonial League. 

Count von Wedel’s resignation of the post of German Ambassador at Vienna 
has also been expected for some time, but it was not known whether he would retire 
altogether or whether he would be appointed to a different post. It appears that 
his conduct of affairs at Vienna has not given entire satisfaction to the authorities 
in Berlin and his appointment to Strassburg is looked upon as “ the kick upstairs. 

Herr von Tschirschky was appointed to the post of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on the death of Baron Eichthofen in January 1906, and it was 
generally supposed that Prince Bulow was anxious to appoint Dr. von Muhlberg to 
the vacant post; but that the Emperor would not agree and insisted on the 
appointment of Herr von Tschirschky. The latter had impressed His Majesty 
favourably while Prussian Minister at Hamburg, during which time he frequently 
accompanied the Emperor on his journeys abroad as representative of the Foreign 
Office. It is said that Herr von Tschirschky had been reluctant to accept the post 
and only did so at the urgent request of the Emperor, and on the last evasion that 
I saw him he informed me that he found that bis health, and especially Jns eyes, 
was riot equal to the heavy strain involved by the work of the Foreign Office and 
that he shortly would be offered an Embassy abroad. , , tt 

I am informed that Prince Bulow had never liked the appointment of Herr von 
■ Tschirschky whom he had always been jealous of as a possible successor in the 
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Chancellorship; and that he made up his mind to get rid of him before the session 
of the Eeichstag, and to secure the appointment of Herr von Miihlberg as his 
successor. I learn however on good authority that the Emperor has again interfered 
and insisted on the appointment of Herr von Schoen, who like his predecessor, 
recommended himself to the Emperor while accompanying His Majesty on his 
journeys abroad; and it was after the Tangier visit that he was transferred from 
Copenhagen to St. Petersburg in succession to Count Alvensleben. His previous 
career has been varied and he has not had so much diplomatic service as his 
predecessor. He began life in the army and for some time occupied the post of 
Court Marshal at Coburg. It is worthy of remark that he is a South German by 
birth and not of an aristocratic family. 

The resignation of Herr von Tschirschky is the third incident which has 
occurred since May whereby Prince Billow has been relieved of persons whose 
influence was displeasing to him. By the scandals connected with the disclosures 
in the Zukunft he got rid of the powerful backstairs influence of Prince Eulenburg 
and his friends, and he utilised this opportunity to secure the retirement of Count 
Posadowsky whose influential position rendered him a possible candidate for the 
Chancellorship. By the transference to Vienna of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, it would seem that Prince Billow has removed from Berlin every 
member of the Government who might pose as a rival for his post, and he will 
meet the Eeichstag with a subservient Government behind him. It is said that he 
has never been so high in the favour of the Emperor as now and he therefore will 
have every support in his endeavour to keep the “bloc” majority together. 

I have, &e. 

FEANK C. LA8CELLES. 

MINUTES. 

Prince Billow would have preferred Dr. von Miihlberg to Herr von Schoen as a successor to 
Herr von Tschirschky, but his position will nevertheless be strengthened by the removal of the 
latter to Vienna. 

R. H. 0. 

This despatch offers a further proof of how important it is for officials who wish to get on in 
Germany to become personal friends of the Emperor : and this is also the reason — to a certain 
extent— of the constant intriguing in German official circles. 

G. S. S. 

Prince Billow wsts never in higher favour but cannot choose his own Lieutenants. 

W. L. 

According to a private letter from Sir F. Lascelles, P[rin]ce Hohenlohe did not at all want 
to resign and did not know that there was any idea of moving him from his post until he met 
the Emperor at Carlsruhe at the funeral of the Grand Duke of Baden. The Emperor then spoke 
of a change at Stra[s]sburg and the same evening Wedel’s appointment appeared in the press. 
Prince Ernst Hohenlohe was dismissed from the Col[onial] Office in precisely the same manner. 

0. H. 

E. G. 


No. 39. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Orey. 

F.O. 371/262. 

(No. 473.) Confidential. Berlin. D. October 24, 1907, 

Sir, E. October 28, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Dumas E.N. Naval Attache to this Embassy, 
relating to the new German Shipbuilding programme. 

I have, &c. 

PEANK LASCELLES. 
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Enclosure in No, 39. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascellcs. 

G-ermany. N.A. Eeport 69/07. 

Confidential, British Embassy , 

Your Excellency, Berlin, October 23, 1907. 

I have the honour to submit the following considerations which arise from the 
reported provisions of the expected amendment to the Fleet Bill, and which, we 
may now, I think, be certain, will enact that the replacement of battle-ships shall in 
future take place after a life of 20 years. 

The present shipbuilding programme is as follows : — 

Year. Ship to be replaced or built. 

1906- 1907 Saehson, Bayern, Cruiser E. 

1907- 1908 Wurttemburg, Baden, Cruiser F. 

1908- 1909 Oldenburg, Siegfried, Cruiser G. 

1909- 1910 Frithjof, Beowulf, Cruiser H. 

1910- 1911 Heimdal, Additional ship. Cruiser Eaiserin Augusta. 

1911- 1912 Hildebrand, Cruisers J and Freya. 

1912- 1918 Hagen, Cruisers K and Victoria Luise. 

1918-1914 Odin, Cruiser Hertha. 

1914- 1915 Aegir, Cruiser Vineta. 

1915- 1916 Brandenburg, Cruiser Hansa. 

1916- 1917 Kurfurst Fried Wilhelm, Cruiser Burst Bismarck. 

1917- 1918 Weissenburg & Worth. 

This programme is roughly based on the replacement of the battleships at 
25 years’ life and the recognition that as soon as possible the ships of the Frithjof 
class, which in reality are coast defence vessels of some 4,000 tons, should be wiped 
off a list supposed to contain only modem battleships. 

Lastly an additional battleship to complete the agreed upon number of 88 in 
all is to be constructed. 

But it by no means allows for the replacement of the ships at 20 years’ service 
-and this we can deduce from the following table : — 


Ship. 

Completion, 

Year of 
Eeplacement. 

Commencement. 

Sachsen 

1878 

1898 

1899 

Wurttemburg 

1881 

1901 

1898 

Bayern 

1882 

1902 

1899 

Baden 

1884 

1904 

1901 

Oldenburg 

1887 

1907 

1904 

Siegfried 

1890 

1910 

1907 

Frithjof 

1892 

1912 

1909 

Beowulf 

1892 

1912 

1909 

Kurf Fried Wilh ... 

1893 

1913 

1910 

Brandenburg 

1898 

1913 

1910 

Weissenburg 

1893 

1918 

1910 

Heimdall 

1894 

1914 

1911 

Hildebrand 

1894 

1914 

1911 

Worth 

1894 

1914 

1911 

Hagen 

1895 

1916 

1912 

Odin 

1896 

1916 

1913 

Aegir 

1897 

1917 

1914 

Kaiser Fried HI ... 

1898 

1918 

• 1915 

Kaiser Wilhelm , H 

1900 

1920 

1917 

Kais Wilh der Grosse 

1901 

1921 

1918 

Fhis Karl der Grosse 

1901 

1921 

1918 

Kais Barbarossa ... 

1901 

1921 

1918 
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wliich gives us that if the jjrogramme was strictly carried out the following would 
be the necessary construction : — 

1908- 1909 Oldenburg & Siegfried, 

1909- 1910 Frithjof & Beowulf, 

1910- 1911 Kurf Fried Wilhelm, Brandenburg & Weissenburg, 

1911- 1912 Heimdall, Hildebrand & Worth, 

1912- 1913 Hagen, 

1913- 1914 Odin, 

191^1915 Aegir, 

1915- 1916 Kaiser Friedrich III, 

1916- 1917 Nil, 

1917- 1918 Kaiser Wilhelm II, 

1918- 1919 Kaisers Wilh der Grosse, Karl der Grosse & Barbarossa, 


which with the Shipbuilding resources of the German Empire could easily be 
accomplished. 

But in view of the fact that by the Fleet Bills of 1900 and 1906 an armoured 
cruiser fleet and replacements for the existing vessels has to take place as they reach 
the age of 20 years and further that an additional battleship has to be built the 
resulting combination is as follows : — 


1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 

1914- 1915 

1915- 1916 

1916- 1917 

1917- 1918 

1918- 1919 


Oldenbm-g, Siegfried, Cruiser G, 

Frithjof, Beowulf, Cruiser H, 

Kurf Fried Wilh, Brandenburg, Weissenburg. An additional 
ship & Cruiser Kaiserin Augusta, 

Heimdall, Hildebrand, Worth, Cruisers J & Freya, 

Hagen, Cruisers K & Victoria Luise, 

Odin, Cruiser Hertha, 

Aegir, Cruiser Vineta, 

Kaiser Friedrich IH & Cruiser Hansa, 

Cruiser Furst Bismarck, 

Kaiser Wilhelm II & Cruiser Prinz Heinrich, 

Kaisers Wilhelm der Grosse, Karl der Grosse & Barbarossa, 


a programme which would be for the years 1910-1911—1912 excessive in cost as 
weU as beyond the shipbuilding capacity of the Empire to carry through. 

Now it seems certain that we shall not find any change whatever in the building 
programme for next year proposed in the forthcoming estimates (though I imagine 
that the new Siegfried will be of greater displacement than the new Oldenburg) but 
that very fact will enormously increase the ever-growing discontent of the Navy 
League and I might almost add the nation at large with the comparative size and 
armament of the earlier German ships with those of England and to speak plainly 
I believe that unless a well-considered programme is formulated during the coming 
year a very serious state of affairs will arise in Germany. 

Also as regards classification while the Frithjof class are considered as 
battleships it must be recollected that they are only of some 4,000 tons and possess 
a very poor and badly protected armament even as compared with the Worth class 
and this fact having already struck the Navy League there is likely to be an outcry 
for their speedy replacement which I believe would be met by constructing these 
reliefs before the vessels of that class. 

A further point worth noticing in this connection is that in any ease the vessels 
of the Worth class would be relieved before ten years’ time which would probably 
satisfy the agitators. Again I do not believe that any programme will satisfy the 
people at large which does not include the replacement of the Kaiser class. 
Whatever they may appear on paper I have never met any German, whether Naval 
Officer or eivihan, who has any opinion of them as fighting ships while I fancy that 
the Naval Officers think much the same of the Wittelsbach class. 
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Lastly there is the question of the additional battlesliip but as that need not 
be finished till 1920 when the tale of 88 battleships must be completed it can of 
course be constructed in any convenient year up to 1917. 

Now from constant consideration of the subject I am of opinion that the 
shipbuilding capacity of Germany could cope for a short time with the construction 
of four large armoured ships in one year and in view of this and the possible outcry 
spoken of above I am inclined to believe that it is more likely, if for two or three 
years a very heavy programme was proposed, that the Admiralty would prefer 
to replace the smaller vessels during those years because they could then point 
out how impossible and unfair it is in these days for anyone to look upon such craft 
as practical battleships and so to some extent disarm criticism and still more an 
outcry from England which they fear and dislike above all. 

Summing up then some programme such as the following may fairly be 
expected, indeed as regards numbers it is certain if the 20 years life is agreed to, 
though I would deprecate its acceptance as an 3 d;hing but very problematical after 
1914-1916. 


1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 

1914- 1915 

1915- 1916 

1916- 1917 


Oldenburg, Siegfried & Cruiser G. 

Frithjof, Beowulf & Cruiser H. 

Hildebrand, Odin, Km-furst Friedrich Wilhelm and Cruiser 
Kaiserin Augusta. 

Aegir, Brandenburg, Cruisers J and Freya. 

Weissenburg, Worth, Cruisers K & Victoria Luise. 

Hagen, additional battleship. Cruiser Hertha. 

Kaiser Friedrich III, Cruiser Vineta. 

Kaisers Wilhelm TI, Wilhelm der Grosse, & Cruiser Hansa. 

Kaisers Karl der Grosse & Barbarossa & Cruiser Furst Bismarck. 


The first and most showy result of such a programme is that by the year 1915 
at latest the whole of the battleships would be replaced at 20 years official life while 
after the financial year 1910-1911 the expenses as shown now would tend to fall. 

In reality of course with the size of battleships, speed and armament constantly 
increasing, the cost, at the most moderate computation, of a battleship in the near 
future will rise to some £2,500,000 and the true prospect is rather the reverse. I 
would here like to point out that much of the frightful cost to be foreseen is due to 
the absolute secrecy preserved by Germany with regard to the armament of her 
new vessels thus inducing other countries to enter into ruinous competition with a 
view to possessing something certainly better. 

Against this prospect of the increase in the cost of battleships it is probable 
that large armoured cruisers are now at their maximum size at all events until the 
battleships rise to some 30,000 tons and I should therefore compute that for the 
future we may take their cost roughly at two-thirds of that of a battleship. 

Anyhow taking the above figures as an approximate guide the cost of this 
programme would be some 65 million pounds instead of the equally roughly 
computed sum, which the programme of 1900 allowed for, of 24 million pounds : or, 
if they fail to rebuild the Kaiser class till their proper date, of 55 million to 24. 
Broadly speaking therefore we see an increase of cost during the next ten years of 
at least 80 million pounds or 3 millions a year and this be it remembered is to be 
incurred on the sole ground of the replacement of the battleships at 20 years service 
even if that be only completed within ten years. 

This increase does not by any means complete the extra costs to be foreseen. - 
It is certain now, I think, that an extensive fleet of submarines will be built which 
■were not allowed for in either of the Navy Bills, andj taking the number to be 
built during the next few years at six only, we here again find an addition to the 
required budget of about £600,000 annually. All this extra expenditure I need 
hardly say is already causing some uneasiness in financial circles in Germany where 
' [17590] V 
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it is realised that even now the Exchequer is practically at the end of its resourced 
as regards financial contributions towards the Imperial requirements and only this 
morning I see suggestions that the Government should in consequence assume the 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of spirits. 

This I believe would prove almost as great a failure as the other taxes which 
have lately been raised for similar purposes for drinking is undoubtedly falling in 
Germany and moreover, as a matter of personal observation, I believe that it is 
extra food rather than an extra drink that is looked upon as a treat by the public 
at large and therefore it is the drink which would first be given up. 

Under any circumstances this question of a greater Naval budget must be a 
very anxious one for Germany. 

The second result is that Germany will or may possess nine battleships of 
Dreadnought or later types in 1912 and certainly 17 in 1916 beyond which date it 
is probably foolish to reckon and especially as even such a prospect will far from 
satisfy the Navy League. 

As regards numbers I am of opinion that the Frithjof class at least may be 
discounted as soon as their reliefs are commenced and consequently even the British 
public should’ show no anxiety on their account. 

The Brandenburg class however come under a different heading and broadly 
speaking the temptation to retain them as coast defence vessels after their 
replacement is not I think likely to be withstood. 

If that should prove the case I would beg to point out that it is probable that 
it will be largely said in England that Germany possesses or will possess 
42 battleships and I note this because such numbers are responsible for such foolish 
outcry in a still more foolish press. 

In conclusion I would submit that although much of the above is based on 
probabilities yet in their broadest aspects those probabilities are what might be called 
minimum certainties and as such I have ventured to develop them in the hope that 
my remarks may be of use in settling our future programme. 

Lastly it is a matter of not infrequent comment here that in its benevolent 
behaviour towards the somewhat embarrassing propaganda of the Navy League the 
German Government has had in view the turning of the eyes of the people away 
from other grievances. If that is so I am of opinion that they have done more 
than they suspected for now all political parties are convinced of the necessity 
of a great and strong Navy and judging by their speeches are ready to pay the price. 

^ether that price would not remove the grievance is so doubtful that even 
now it is a question if, when that price is realised, we may not see every effort 
made to end the agitation a result which, I am convinced, would be welcomed by 
none more than the German Admiralty who see with horror in the other and 
adventurous policy a dreadful and devastating war with Great Britain. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval AUacM. 


MINUTE. 


• X views of the German Admiralty as stated in the concluding sentence are of great 
m^est, and it seems that a persistent policy on the part of our Admiralty in regulatin* our 
building pro^amme by the double of that of Germany may in the end induce the Geraan public 
to cry out “ Enough.” ^ 


0. H. 

E. G. 
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No. 40. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/256. 

(No. 521.) Confidential. Paris, D. October 80, 1907. 

Sir, E. November 1, 1907. 

Monsieur Bugfene Lautier, the Foreign Editor of the “Figaro,” has published 
an article in this morning’s issue of that paper with the object of refuting the 
statement made in the course of the Moltke-Harden trial in Berlin that an interview 
between the German Emperor and Monsieur Loubet in April 1904 in the 
Mediterranean fell through owing to the “mauvaises dispositions” of the French 
Government. 

Monsieur Lautier states that such is not the case. According to him, Monsieur 
Louhet first mentioned the matter to the German Ambassador in Paris before his visit 
by sea to Italy, and said “ J’ai vingt ans de plus que I’Empereur. N4anmoins, si 
nous rencontrons le Hohenzollern je n’hdsiterai pas 1. faire la premiSre visite.” 

Monsieur Lautier comments on this initiative and gives it as his opinion that 
France could not have shown in a better or clearer manner that her 
“rapprochement” with England and the renewal of friendship with Italy was not 
directed against Germany. 

Monsieur Lautier states that the President of the Eepublic and his 
“entourage” really believed that a meeting with the German Emperor would take 
place : Monsieur Delcassd, who had meant to return from Eome to Paris by land 
embarked at Naples with the President on account of the possibility of this meeting 
Uniforms and a new Imperial flag were taken on board and the Band practised the 
German National Anthem. 

The German Emperor, however, returned to Germany without meeting the 
President, and shortly afterwards showed his dissatisfaction with the turn things 
had taken by a speech at Carlsruhe as to the necessity for keeping “ the powder dry 
and the sword sharpened.” 

Monsieur EugSne Lautier is a conscientious journalist and had personal relations 
both with Monsieur Loubet and Monsieur Delcassd. 

I showed the Article to-day to Monsieur Louis and I asked him what he knew 
of the circumstances referred to by Monsieur Lautier. Monsieur Louis after 
reading it said that it was possible that Monsieur Loubet may have spoken to Prince 
Badolin to the effect stated by Monsieur Lautier, but there had never been any 
official or unofficial discussions between the French and German Foreign Offices on 
the question of a meeting between Monsieur Loubet and the German Emperor. 

My recollection of what the French Ambassador at Borne told me is that the 
German Ambassador meddled in the settlement of the arrangements for the visit of 
the President of the French Bepublic by constant inquiries at the Consulta and 
objections to anything being done in excess of the arrangements on the occasion 
of the German Emperor’s visit to Eome; and, as stated in the “Figaro,” pressed 
the Italian Government not to give opportunities for popular demonstrations in 
favour of French friendship. Monsieur Barrfere’s account of the question of a 
meeting between the President of the Eepublic and the German Emperor was that 
it was His Majesty who wished for a meeting, but would not take the first step; 
that he was furious at the tone of the speeches at Naples on the occasion of the 
departure of Monsieur Loubet from Naples, and that His Majesty, after waiting 
about in the Mediterranean in the hope of a request from Monsieur Loubet for a 
meeting, which never came, went off in a huff to the Adriatic and travelled home 
vi& Venice. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETLE . 

V 2 


[17590] 
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M. Louis denies that any eommunioations either official or unofficial passed between the 
French and German Foreign Offices as to a meeting between M. Lioubet and the Emperor. 

G. S. S. 

M. Loubet was ready to call first if they did meet, but apparently did not go out of his 
way to arrange a meeting. ^ ^ 

0.’ H.' 

Esush probably desired a meeting, if the other would take the imtiative i each was probably 
afraid that political capital would be made of his having taken the initiative. 


No. 41. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/262. 

(No. 511.) Berlin, D. November 19, 1907. 

Sir, E. November 21, 1907. 

I have the honour to transmit, herewith, a translation of the new German 
Navy Bill, as published last night in the semi-official North German Gazette. 

This morning’s papers express universal surprise and almost unanimous 
disappointment at the extreme insufficiency, as they term it, of the proposals. 

I have, &c. 

J. DB SALIS. 


Enclosure in No. 41. 

Translation of Extract from the North German Gazette of November 19, 1907. 

The proposal for the change to be made in the present navy biU, was accepted 
by the Federal Council on November 14th. It is worded as follows : — 

Draft 

of a bill for changing § 2 of the law of June 14, 1900 concerning the German fleet. 
(Eeiohs-Gesetzbl. p. 255.) 

We, William, by the grace of God, German Emperor, King of Prussia, &c., 
with the agreement of the Federal Council and of the Eeichstag, order the 
following : — 

Single Paragraph. 

Instead of § 2 of the law of June 14, 1900 concerning the German fleet 
(Eeichs-Gesetzblatt, p. 255), the following is inserted : — 

§ 2 . 

Except in cases of ships lost, battle-ships and cruisers shall be replaced after 
20 years. 

The time is counted from the year in which the first instalments were granted 
for the ship to be replaced until the granting of the first instalments for the ship 
intended to replace it. 

For the time between 1908 and 1917 the building of ships shall be governed 
according to Annex B, 

In witness whereof, &c. 
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Annex B. 


Distribution of the new ships to be built between 1908 and 1917, according 

to each year : — 


Year. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Big Small 

Battle-ships. Cruisers. Cruisers. 

8 ... 2 

8 ... 2 

8 ... 2 

2 ... 2 

112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
111 


Total 


17 


6 


19 


Eeasons. 

During the discussion of the first navy bill in 1898, it was pointed out by the 
representative of the Federal Governments that 25 years is perhaps too long to allow 
for the life of a ship {Cf. Eeport of the Budget Commission of March 17, 1898). 

The 25 years allowed are reckoned according to the bill from the granting of 
the first instalment for the ships to be replaced till the granting of the first instalment 
of the ships intended to replace them. However the life of a ship must be considered 
much longer from a military and technical point of view. 

The military-technical birthday of a ship is not the day when the first instalment 
was granted, but the time when the military and technical requirements regulating 
the construction are finally settled. Further a ship is not put out of commission 
when the first instalment for the new ship is granted, but only when the new ship is 
fiiiished and has been commissioned. Consequently when the battle-ships are put 
cut of commission they are really not 25 but 30 years old. As the experience of all 
navies has shown they are then quite out of date and in the last few years quite 
unserviceable for warfare. 

This is justified by the swift progress that is continually being made in all 
departments of the construction of ships, machines and arms, and which must be 
taken into account by every navy. It has been proved by experience since the first 
Navy Bill that the life of battle-ships must be shortened, if the ships are to remain 
fit for warfare until they are put out of commission. 

Distinguished experts of foreign navies are of opinion that the life of a battle- 
ship should not exceed 15 to 20 years. According to the proposal of the Federal 
Governments, by which the life of a battle-ship is fixed at 20 years calculated in 
the same manner as hitherto, the real life from the beginning of the construction 
till rejection is still about 25 years. This 'time is so long, in consideration of the 
continuous technical progress, that towards the end a battle-ship would be of scarcely 
any use in the first Une of battle. 

By the shortening of the Ufe of battle-ships, three additional substitutes will be 
required in the time from 1908 till 1917. 

In order to include these 8 ships in the present substitution table, — Annex B 
of the Bill, see p. 7 — a new Annex B is required. 

There is alk) a second reason for this new Annex B. If it were required to 
substitute the battle-ships and big cruisers between 1908 and 1917 in the years in 
which they must be replaced according to § 2, Section 1, in consideration of the 
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shortened life during thsit period, the following plan for the construction of new 
ships would result : — 


Year. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Battle-ships. Big Cruisers. Total. 
2 18 

6 ... 6 

1 ... 1 

2 ... 2 

2 ... 2 

"i 1 

4 4 

12 3 

1 ... 1 


Total 


16 7 23 


Such a plan of construction is irrational. Therefore in the new Annex B the 
new battle-ships falling due for construction from 1908 till 1911 are distributed as 
regularly as possible over the first 4 years; the big cruisers and battle-ships falling 
due for construction between 1912 and 1917 are distributed over the six years; in 
the interest of regularity one new battle-ship falling due after 1917 is included in 
the period from 1912 to 1917. To adjust this, the construction of one big cruiser 
is postponed till after 1917. 

The entire costs incurred by the change in the Law equal approximately the cost 
of three battle-ships. 


No. 42. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 

B.O. 371/262. 

(No. 529.) Confidential. Berlin, D. December 4, 1907. 

Sir, B. December 9, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Dumas Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to the amendment of the Fleet Bill, with observations on the consequent programme. 

I have, &c. 

J. ns SALIS. 


Enclosure in No. 42. 

Gaytain Dumas to Count de Salis. 

Confidential. 

Sir, British Embassy, Berlin, December 2, 1907. 

I have the honour to submit the following translation of the Amendment to 
the fleet Bill which has now been published on acceptance by the Bundesrat. 

I also append some remarks in elucidation of the consequent programme of 
shipbuilding and proceed with the Memo[randum] printed in connection with the 
Naval Estimates and the considerations that arise therefrom. 

We, William, by the grace of God German Emperor, Fing of Prussia enact in 
the name of the Empire, subject to the assent of the Bundesrat and Beichstag, as 
follows. — 

The following is to be substituted for section 2 of the law of the 14th June 
1900 concerning the German Fleet. 
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Section 2. 

Losses of ships excepted Battle-ships and Cruisers are to be replaced after 
20 years. 

This period will be reckoned from the granting of the first instalment for the 
ship to be replaced to the granting of the first instalment for the replacing ship. 

For the period from 1900 [sic. 1908] to 1917 the replacing construction i.e., 
building of substitute ships, will be in accordance with Appendix B. 


Appendix B. 


Distribution over the individual years of the replacing construction — i.e., building 
of substitute ships — ^to be taken in hand during the years 1908 to 1917 inclusive. 


Year. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Battleships 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Large 

Cruisers. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Small 

Cruisers. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


17 6 19 


Argument. 

In 1896 [sic. 1898] during the discussions over the first fleet Bill it was pointed 
out by the representative of the allied Govern[men]t8 that with a period of 25 years 
the duration of life of a battleship was possibly made too long. 

The 25 years replacing period was reckoned in accordance with the law, from 
the granting of the first instalment for the ship to be replaced to the granting of 
the first instalment for the replacing ship. In reckoning the life of the ship in a 
military and technical sense a considerably longer period has, however, to be 
considered. 

The technical military birthday of a ship is not the day of the granting of the 
first instalment but the time of finally deciding on the plan of construction based 
on military and technical requirements. Moreover the replacing of a ship does not 
take place when the first instalment for the replacing of the ship is granted but when 
the replacing ship is completed and commissioned. 

As a result of this battleships on being replaced are not 25 but about 80 years old 
and they are then, as the experience of all Navies teaches, completely obsolete and 
during the later years of this period are no longer of any use in a battle. This 
is caused by the rapid progress which is continually being made in all branches of 
ship-building in engine construction and in gunnery. This has to be taken into 
account by every Navy. 

Prom the experience which has been gained since the first fleet Bill was passed 
it is established that the duration of life of battleships must be shortened if ships are 
to remain suitable for employment in the battle line until they are so replaced. 

Distinguished Officers of foreign Navies are of the opinion that the duration of 
life of a battleship should not exceed 15 to 20 years. With the demand of the allied 
Governments to fix the life of battleships at 20 years, reckoned in the same way as 
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in the past, the actual life from the commencement until the ship is replaced will 
always be about 26 years. This period having regard to the continuous progress of 
science, is still so long that at the end of it a battle-ship can scarcely be considered 
fit for the first line of battle. 

Through the shortening of the life of battleships, in the period from 1908 to 
1917, three additional battleships will be required as substitutes. In order to inchide 
those 3 ships in the table of replacing ships — Appendix B of the law for which 
see above — a new Appendix B is necessary. . ‘ . 

There is a second reason for such an appendix. If it is desired, having regard 
to the shortened duration of life during the period 1908-1917, to replace the ships 
and large cruisers in the years in which they should be replaced in accordance with 
§ 2, para. 1 then, in consequence of the want of uniformity in the grants of former 
years, the following programme of replacements would obtain — 


Teai-. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Battleships. Large Cruisers. Total. 

2 1 3 

6 ... 6 

1 ... 1 

2 ... 2 

2 ... 2 

"i i 

4 4 

12 3 

1 ... 1 


16 7 28 


such a plan of construction is irrational. In the new Appendix B therefore 
the 11 battleships to be constructed as replacing ships from 1908 to 1911 are as 
far as possible divided equally between the first four years and the replacing 
construction falling due from 1912 to 1917 both in battleships and large cruisers, is 
spread uniformly over the following 6 years in which, in the interests of uniformity, 
is included 1 replacing battleship from the 'period after 1917. 

In compensation 1 replacing large cruiser is postponed to the years after 1917. 

The total cost of the alteration is approximately equal to the cost of three 
battleships. 


Amendment ends. 


From the above it will be seen that the whole increase in numbers which this 
new programme entails is really three more battle-ships and one less cruiser. 

It is quite otherwise however with time. 

Now it will have been observed in the foregoing that only replacement ships 
are spoken of but reference to the original fleet Bill of 1900 shows that the following 
new construction also was approved. 

... 1 Large cruiser. 

1 ft ft 

... 1 Battleship. 

... 1 Large cruiser. 

••• i ft ft 

... 1 Small cruiser. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1917 
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Therefore taking the new Appendix B in conjunction with this n&a or 
additional construction programme we arrive at the following which is Germany’s 
actual building programme for the next ten years — 


Voar. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Battleships. 

8 

Large 

Cruisers. 

1 

Small 

Cruisers. 

2 

TBs. 

12 

3 

1 

2 

12 

4 

. . , 

2 

12 

2 

1 

2 

12 

1 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

12 


18 10 20 120 


which shortly indicates that in the next four years Germany will lay down 12 
battleships instead of 8 as the former programme provided for. 

Now by the lists of the ships of the German Navy as published in the estimates 
of this year and 1906 the order of replacement can be decided and substituting for 
these we can see at a glance what ships Germany will possess in any given year by 
the following table. 

I do not take it beyond 1914 because I am of opinion that in 1911 the Navy 
League will force on the Government a wholly new programme which I believe will 
increase the permanent number of battleships to forty. 

1 am allowing three years for the completion in every way of a battleship or 
large cruiser and I would like here to record my conviction that there will be 
absolutely no delay in carrying out the whole programme to the letter. 

On the let July in each year, then, Germany will possess. 


Battleships 

Earlier types 
Dreadnoughts 
Large cruisers 
Earlier types 
Tnvineibles 


1908 . 

87 

14 


1909 . 

37 

14 


1910 . 

38 

4 

14 

1 


1911 . 

30 

7 

14 

8 


1912 . 

27 

10 

14 

4 


1913 . 

24 

14 

14 

4 


1914 .. 

22 

16 

14 

5 


of the number of Battleships of earlier types shown as existing those of the Erithjof 
and Worth types are even now of very little fighting value and a revised list showing 
only battleships of a first-class fighting value would read. 


1908 . 

Battleships — 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1918 . 

1914 . 

Earlier types ... 20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Dreadnoughts 

... 

4 

7 

10 

14 

16 

— 

— — 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

20 

20 

24 

27 

80 

34 

86 

thus showing the enormously 
fleet. 

rapid growth of 

the fighting value 

of the 

German 


I should perhaps also remark 'that in the last two years of this period the Kaiser 
class also may be partly discoimted. 

In view of these tables which undoubtedly represent the opinions as held by the 
most able Officers in this country I think it can clearly be realised why the German 
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Admiralty are proposing such enormous sacrifices to bring the fleet up to some sort 
of a standard fit to cope with the Sea power of England, who, they literally and truly 
believe, may attack them on the smallest pretext thus only forestalling, while 
Germany is still weak, that war which they also — ^whether rightly or wrongly time 
alone can show — ^believe must ensue between the two countries. And this, I submit, 
is borne out fully by the Memo[randum] which is published in connection with the 
Naval Estimates of this year and which reads as follows. — 


Memorandum. 

The necessary strengthening of the coast defences, the construction of a dock on 
the lower Elbe, extra costs for shipbuilding and armaments, a further increase of 
crews for the ships, the substitution of modern vessels for the out of date training 
ships and finally the increase of pay and wages as well as the table money make a 
new further estimate of costs imperative. 


1. Shipbuilding and Armaments. 

a. Increased costs of ships and torpedo boats. 

In all great Navies unceasing efforts are made to perfect more and more the 
gunnery and torpedo armaments of ships and torp[edo] boats. If the German ships 
and torpedo boats are not to lag behind those of other Nations then it is impossible 
for us not to recognize possible technical improvements. This entails an increase in 
the costs of ships and torpedo boats which is further increased by the general rise in 
prices. 


b. Increase of the Shipbuilding Eeserve funds. 

The demands on the shipbuilding reserve funds have become very considerable. 
Also^ the experience of the Eusso- Japanese war have [«ic] shown the necessity for 
special vessels^ such as mining-ships. Workshop repair vessels, fleet colliers and so on. 

Eurther in aU great Navies the advantage of giving modem ships a thorough 
re-construction once during their period of existence in order to preserve their fighting 
value has shown itself to be urgently necessary. 

By this means the ships receive technical improvements which have, in the courst*. 
of their existence, shown themselves to be desirable and capable of being carried out. 
To tWs end the present reserve funds now 12-4 million marks yearly are insufficient 
and in future will amount to some 20 millions. 


c. Increase in the funds for Submarines. 

The necessity for applying more money for this purpose will very soon now occur. 

Firstly it has transpired that only submarines of greater displacement than those 
hitherto constructed can answer all requirements. 

Secondly the number to be laid down yearly must be increased as soon as the 
trial period is concluded, and this may very shortly be expected. 

For the year 1909 ten millions and from 1910 onwards fifteen millions marks 
may be expected to be demanded. 


d. Eeduction of the life of Battle-ships. 
Already dealt -with in the Amendment to par 2 of the Fleet Bill. 
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2. Increase in the Personnel. 

In order to profit by the technical improvements in gunnery and ships an increase 
in the crews becomes necessary. 

Further the substitution of large cruisers for sailing ships in the training service 
as well as their increased numbers makes an addition to the personnel imperative. 
The increase on these grounds amounts to. — 

Naval officers 10 

Engineer officers 9 

Seamen, &e 575 


3. Permanent Expenses. 

Owing to numerous unforeseen but necessary measures a considerable increase 
has here developed. 

In consequence of the rise in price in all provisions an increase m the table and 
victualling costs at home must be allowed for entailing an additional yearly sum of 
nearly two million marks. 

Also the change of type of traming ships has given rise to considerable extra 
•expenses and lastly it has been made clear that an increase in the costs of keeping 
ships and their armaments in good repair also the expenses of gunnery practice 
justify the great demands which will be made for them. 

In consequence of this in the estimates for 1908 the recurring expenses are 
increased by 13 million marks. 

Further of late, owing to the uncertainty as to the working expenses of modem 
ships and, even when not considerable, the extra cost of an increased personnel, a 
much greater increase of the recurring expenses must be reckoned with than had up 
to the present been allowed for. 

4. Other Non-Eecurring Expenses. 

It has been shown necessary to improve the Coast Defences of the Baltic and 
North Sea. 

Besides this a dry docking establishment must be installed on the Lower Elbe. 

Therefore in this portion of the Estimates provision has been made with this end 
in view. 

5. New Table of Costs. 

The following table gives a summary of the probable fitnancial requirements up 
to the year 1917. 

The division of the costs into those raised from income and loan is carried out 
according to the plan in the Memo[randum] of the Imperial Budget for 1907. Pages 
45-51. 

Formation of EatimateB. 


Year, 


Recurring 

Expenses. 

Ship- 
building 
and Armts. 

Non. 

Recurring 

Expenses. 

Total. 

Paid for by 
Income. 

Loan. 

Yearly 

Increase, 

1908 


6-78 

8-56 

1-72 

16-96 

12-46 

4-5 

1-4 

1909 


7-18 

11-84 

1-75 

20-27 

14-88 

5-9 

1-98 

1910 


7-68 

12-60 

1-75 

22-04 

15-69 

6-86 

1-80 

1911 


8-26 

13-05 

1-75 

23-08 

16-86 

6-22 

1-17 

1912 


8-88 

12-20 

1-60 

22-45 

17-48 

4-97 

•82 

1913 


9-48 

10-53 

1-60 

21-51 

17-98 

3-68 

•45 

1914 


... 10-68 

9-26 

1-5 

20-83 

18-42 

2-41 

•48 

1916 


... 10-48 

8-36 

1-25 

20-08 

18-72 

1-86 

•30 

1916 


... 10-88 

8-85 

1-25 

20-45 

19-37 

1-11 

•65 

.1917 


... 11-28 

6-85 

1-25 

20-88 

19-97 

-91 

•60 
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Comparing the estimated costs as now put forward with those in the Naval 
Estimates for 1906 we obtain the following table of increases. 


Year 

Estimates. 

08 

09 ; 

10 

11 

12 

1 

14 

! 16 ; 

1 1 

1 

16 i 

1 

17 

1906 .. 

1 11-24 

! 12-34 

13*13 

13*72 

14-31 

j 

i 14 83 

15 *25 

' 15-63 

15*7 ! 

16 

1908 

12*45 1 14*38 

15*69 

16*86 

. 17-48 

1 17 -93 

18*42 

1 18-72 

19*4 

20 

More 

j 1*22 

1*84 

2*56 

3*14 

j 3-17 

3-10 

3*17 

1 3-09 

! 

3*7 

4 


N.JB. I have turned the figures 'vvhich are given in Marks into Millions sterling. 


Memo[randum] ends. 

Considering the above two facts stand out very clearly. 

1. The serious incapacity shown by the German Admiralty, despite their love 
of detail, to reckon on future requirements and which of itself causes one to view 
these estimates for the future with doubt. 

2. That the Admiralty, or rather I should perhaps say the German Government, 
are carrying out the behests of the Navy League, a large body of whom are permeated 
with fear of the designs of England, and that therefore we by no means see here 
the end of this alarming increase. 

However as things are what the whole amounts to is that their Naval Estimates' 
are to rise year by year as follows. 


1908 

£16,500,000 and paid 

by loan £4,500,000 

1909 

20,250,000 

5,890,000- 

1910 

22,000,000 

6,350,000 

1911 

23,000,000 

6,225,000 

1912 

22,500,000 

4,970,000 

1913 

21,500,000 

8,580,000 

1914 

20,800,000 

2,415,000 

1915 

20,000,000 

1,365,000 

1916 

20,400,000 

1,115,000 

1917 

20,800,000 

915,000 


£37,325,000 

and although with the present wave of prosperity passing over the country thei'e 
can be little doubt that for the next three or four years the money can and will be 
found yet, should lean years come, it is by no means unlikely that a demand for 
economy may arise when it is possible that this ever increasing expense on the Fleet 
may come to an end. I would also beg to call attention to the huge amounts which 
will have to be raised by loan during the construction of the programme of which no 
less than some £23,000,000 must be obtained during the next four years. 

Here again we might find cause for a cry of halt especially as the announcement 
of the finance Minister in the past few days that Germany has raised £80,000,0(X) by 
loan during the past six years is even now causing much comment in the press. 
But I confess that I do not believe that in practice any such economies will occur. 
The Navy League has been preaching danger in every village within the Empire for 
the past few years and the people at large have come to believe that m a Fleet is 
their only safety. Under these circumstances I am of opinion that they are prepared 
for even greater sacrifices should they be called for. 

I have, &c. 

PHHilP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval Attach4. 
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No, 43. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 


P.O. 371/262. 

(No. 538.) Confidential. Berlin, D. December 10, 1907. 

Sir, E. December 16, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Dumas, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to the Eeichstag debate on the subject of the new Fleet Bill. 

I have. &c. 

J. DE SALIS. 


Enclosure in No. 43. 


Captain Dumas to Count de Salis. 

Sir, Berlin, December 9, 1907. 

I have the honour to submit the following translations of Admiral von Tirpitz’ 
and other leading Deputies’ speeches in the Eeichstag on the occasion of the general 
Budget debate commencing on the 28th November. (^) 

Admiral von Tirpitz said. The bill laid before you has in the first place a 
military object. By its means we wish to bring the present condition of our ships 
up to the highest standard of efficiency and to maintain them always at the same 
point of efficiency as those of the other great powers. 

A considerable number of our ships, owing to the rapid advance of technical 
improvements, are no longer at that point and require speedy replacement. In 
accordance with the terms of our present fleet bill that replacement would be too 
slow. We hear every day drastic expressions of opinion on the part of the Navy 
League as to their condition but our ships are not so bad as these expressions would 
imply or as the Navy League would wish to make them appear. 

The Secretary of state then gave reasons for the reduction of the life of the 
battle ships to 20 years (I caimot find these are anywhere published) and also 
referred in the most friendly way to the services on behalf of the fleet of Doctor 
Lieber — at one time the leader of the Centrum party — who would not have allowed 
this defect in the fleet hill to persist : the fleet bill which he at that time helped so 
largely to bring safely into port through so many parliamentary quick sands. 

Now there exist two possibilities. 

First the proposition of the Navy League, which condemns the arrangement 
whereby the substitution age must be arrived at before replacement. But in that 
dase every ship must go from time to time under the microscope to examine whether 
it fulfils the latest requirements. 

That is ideal but radical and has moreover the disadvantage of enormous cost. 

The other way, as proposed by the federated states, is to reduce the actual age 
of the ships and the moment has now come for so regulating them. 

I have spoken during many years with parliamentarians on the subject and it 
seems clear to us that we must come into line with other Nations as to the lowest 
limit in this matter. To that limit we adhere in the present bill. 

Technique goes steadily forward and ships built to-day are wholly out of date 
in 25 years. 

No one need fear that we are asking too much in the present bill and I would 
urgently advise the House to maintain the Bill, so much envied us by other Nations, 
at its highest level. It is for the consequent and systematic development of the fleet 
the safest if not the only guarantee. 

Dr. Spahn, the leader of the Centntm, in support remarked that the Eeichstag 
had already mortgaged its voice in the matter by its adherence to the proposition 
for the widening and deepening of the Kiel Canal. 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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Herr Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberal party, said that without 
a strong fleet Germany would be only a second rate power. My friends will 
therefore vote for the fleet bill and will also vote the four millions asked for 
submarines in the fleet bill (^) 

Prince Billow said nothing directly about the Bill only calling on the deputies 
to consider ways and means for the provision of the funds required. 

Herr Bebel, the leader of the Social-democrats, remarked as follows. “We 
are in a perpetual danger of war. The Official press complains bitterly that Germany 
stands alone and that all the alliances are made without her. It was hoped that 
healing would once come from Windsor but it does not appear so — as on the very 
day that the two Monarchs parted the fleet Bill was introduced. No one thinks of 
peace. We are all warlike in our behaviour. 

Has the majority considered against whom the increase of the fleet is actually 
directed? 

The Navy League declares it openly. England and once more and again 
England. 

That this feeling exists also among widespread ranks of the people is shown by 
a poem, written ostensibly by a cadet but in reality by a Pastor, which is handed 
to every cadet on entering the school in which the words occur. “ And if England, 
jealous, gets in our way we trust to our Emperor.” — 

Broadly speaking the press has been extraordinarily silent up to date as regards 
any pros and cons for this Fleet Bill and no one so far as I have seen, has ever 
published the appalling mass of debt which its carrying out must entail on the 
country. 

Against that I have seen no single word of doubt as to its advisability and I do 
not think that any will arise the only question being as to the method of the 
financial provision for its effective realisation. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval Attache. 

(1) [Thus in original.] 


II.— THE VISIT OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM II TO 
WINDSOR, NOVEMBER 1907. 

No. 44. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) H.M. Yacht Victoria and Albert, 

My dear Grey, April 7, 1907. 

The King spoke to me yesterday and again today on the subject of a possible 
visit by the German Emperor to England this year, and His Majesty asked me to 
write to you to ascertain your views. 

The King wishes me to remind you that the Emperor has not returned the 
official visit paid by the King to Kiel in 1904 and that he has not been to England 
since BQs Majesty’s accession with the exception of a private visit paid to the Kmg 
at Sandringham in November 1902. Last year owing to the Moroccan conflict, the 
King, in accordance with your advice, renounced all idea of inviting the Emperor 
to Windsor, but he thinks that it would be neither polite not politic to delay the 
return visit which the Emperor has yet to pay, and which all the other Sovereign® 

[Grey MSS., Vol. 63.] 
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whom the King has visited have already returned. The King would therefore like 
to invite the German Emperor to come to Windsor in November, and he thinks 
that this invitation would be greatly appreciated by the Emperor William and the 
German people, and would tend to improve the relations between the two countries, 
without giving our friends any real cause for suspicion or alarm as to the motives 
of the invitation on the part of the King. 

It seems to me that this visit has to be paid some time or other, and that there 
is the possibility that with the visit in view German policy abroad might assume a 
less aggressive attitude than at present, while the invitation to the Emperor might 
help to mitigate any ill-feeling that he will probably have towards us when we have 
negotiated our agreement with Eussia, or that may be created by our attitude 
towards the question of the limitation of expenditure on armaments at the Hague 
Conference. For these reasons I think it would be advisable that the return visit 
should take place at Windsor this autumn, unless something quite unforeseen should 
occur to prevent it, and it is possible that an invitation to Windsor might be the 
best means of preventing any such incident arising. It should certainly improve 
the relations between the two Sovereigns which, to judge from the Emperor's 
language to the French Charg6 d’ Affaires at Berlin, must be very bitter on his side, 
and I do not think it need cause alarm to the French Gov[ernmen]t who know what 
their mutual feelings are to each other. 

Perhaps you will think over this and let me hear your views some time or other. 
There is no great hurry. 

It blew very hard when we left Toulon yesterday, but it has been a delightful 
day to-day and I hope this will continue tomorrow when we arrive at Carthagena. 

Y[ou]rB very sincerely, 

CHAELES HAEDINGE. 


No. 46. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (‘) 

My dear Bertie, Foreign Office, June 19, 1907. 

I do not think a visit from the President is necessary this year, and it seems 
hardly possible. 

Parliament will probably sit till September: after that we shall all be 
exhausted, and away for some weeks. 

For some time, I have been much preoccupied as to how the visit of the German 
Emperor in return for the King’s visit to Kiel was to be arranged. It ought to 
have taken place before now, but the political atmosphere has not been favourable. 
The longer it is deferred, the greater will be the discourtesy and soreness, and unless 
things are to get worse the visit must take place some time. It is now proposed 
that it should be in November, and I believe an invitation has actually been sent. 

The moment for doing so is opportune. One or two dMeulties in Morocco 
have been settled amicably, and the exchange of Notes with Spain(®) has just given 
a new evidence of a sympathetic policy between France and England. France has 
also made her agreement with Japan. All these signs as to the strength of the 
position are so marked that it should be not only innocuous, but salutary, to take 
the opportunity of arranging the German Emperor's visit. 

If that visit is exploited in any way which is undesirable from a political point 
of view, it might be well to consider whether it should not be followed by a visit 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 71.] 

(*) fThis subject will be dealt with iu a later volume.] 
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irom President Falliferes some time next year. So far as I am concerned, I should 
be all in favour of that, if it became necessary to show that there was no change 
in our foreign policy. 

The King of Denmark and his Government have been lavish of assurances 
similar to those which he gave to M. Clemeneeau. I doiibt whether there was ever 
any thing much in the rumour that Denmark contemplated a Treaty with Germam . 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


No. 46. 

Mr. Lister to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 871/255. 

(No. 333.) Paris, D. July 4, 1907. 

Sir, E. July 5, 1907. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith an article (^) from the pen of 
M. Arthur Meyer, the Editor of the “ Gaulois,” dealing with the international 
situation and the respective attitudes to one another of England, Erance and 
Germany. 

M. Meyer’s views are not unlike those habitually expressed by M. Ernest .Tudtd, 
namely, that British Policy is now exclusively occupied in preparing for a struggle 
with Germany, and that the “ Entente ” with France has been negotiated by British 
Statesmen chiefly with the intention of using the French Army in the great war 
wEch it is supposed will sooner or later break out. 

M. Arthur Meyer alludes to the forthcoming visit of the German Emperor to 
England, and hints that the invitation addressed to His Majesty by the King is an 
indication of the view prevalent in England that the state of Prance and the FinJich 
Army is so bad that it would not be safe to count upon them at the present moment. 
A tendency has hence manifested itself to show a conciliatory disposition towards 
Germany and to postpone the tragic denouement, which has been the hidden aim 
of British Policy. 

This is the significance of the heading “Partie Eemise.” 

M. Meyer in this article gives himself the double satisfaction of a hit at the 
hated present regime and also at the “Entente” with England, which he and tin' 
great majority of Nationalists and clericals have only very grudgingly ac'ceptod. 

I have, &c. 

EEGINALD LISTER. 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 


No. 47. 

Sir Edward Grey to Lord Knollys. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Knollys, August 28, 1907. 

I think it will be most serious, if the German Emperor brings two Ministers, 
•especially if Bfilow comes. (®) 

I believe when the King went to Kiel that Selbome was the only Minister with 
him, and for the German Emperor to come and to stay for a week with two Ministers 


(ij [Grey MSS., Vol. 64.] 

(*) [Prince Bulow had been invited by the Duke of Connaught in Karlsruhe to acconipanv 
Jjho Emperor, v. G.P. XXIV, p. 15, n.] 
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will turn the visit into a demonstration, for which no precedent can be found. I 
earnestly hope that this may be avoided. 

I fear a troublesome time is ahead of us in Morocco, and even if the German 
Government continues to observe its present favourable attitude, the strain which the 
troubles in Morocco are placing upon the French is not favourable to the popularity 
of our Entente. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GREY. 


No. 48. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Laseelles. 

Private. (‘) 

My dear Laseelles, September 18, 1907. 

Hardinge has shown me your letter about the Emperor’s visit. (,“) What you say 
about the probability of his being accompanied by Biilow as well as Von Einem appears 
to me so serious that I must beg you to do everytliing that you possibly can to prevent 
the visit assuming these proportions. 

I have no doubt that, as you say, whether the Emperor is accompanied by two 
Ministers or by one, whether he comes with a large suite or a small one, the German 
press will make all possible political capital out of the visit. But so long as it is 
confined to its proper proportions as a purely private affair, whatever the German press 
may make of it can probably be discounted, though even this .may not be quite easy. 
If, however, it assumes the form of a regular demonstration which, if two Ministers 
come, it will undoubtedly do, the matter becomes much more serious, and gives some 
excuse for tongues which are only too ready to wag to say that the visit has great 
political significance. 

The present moment is a critical one in our relations with France : her position 
in Morocco is just now not enviable, and the enemies of our entente with her are 
only too ready to point to her difficulties in that country as evidence of what they 
have always endeavoured to make the world believe : namely that we wittingly gave 
France what we knew was valueless in return for important concessions , in Egypt 
and elsewhere. 

If those who hold these views in France and those who make use of them in 
Germany (it was the Emperor who said France had got a hornet’s nest out of the 
Entente) can fix on any thing just at this moment which has the appearance of a 
cooling off towards France on our part and a definite rapprochement with Germany, 
their case will be strengthened. 

They will represent that, now that we have got aU that there was to get out of 
France, and put her m a thoroughly unsatisfactory position, we intend to leave her 
in the lurch, and draw towards Germany to see what we can get in that quarter. 

It is manifestly in the interests of Germany to make this view prevail, since by 
so doing she would alienate France from us and draw her closer to herself. It will 
be said that it is entirely consistent with the reputation for fickleness which we 
enjoyed m Europe until quite recent times. And so we shall run the risk of returning 
to our position of isolation in Europe, and of losing much of the strong position 
which our recent policy has won for us. 

Nobody is more anxious than I am that our relations with Germany should be 
friendly. But they can only be so, as I have said more than once, on the distinct 
understanding that our friendship with Germany ip not at the expense of our friendship 
with France. And, just at this time, when the political situation is such as to make 
France not unnaturally nervous, I am particularly anxious that nothing should occur 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(®) [A private telegram in the Hardinge MSS. indicates that a letter was sent by tlu 
leaving Berlin on September 11. Its tejct has not been traced.] . 
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which would lend any colour to the idea that we are wavering by a hair’s breadth 
from our loyalty to the entente, and are contemplating a new departure in policy. 

I cannot, therefore, too earnestly impress upon you the necessity of taking every 
possible opportunity of letting the Germans understand the necessity of preserving 
the entirely private character of this visit. There should be no difi&culty in conveying 
this to them, and also the fact that this character would at once disappear if the 
Emperor were to come here accompanied by two of his Ministers, whose inevitable 
meetings with Ministers here would ahnost certainly give the impression that some 
sort of negotiations were on foot. 

Apart from these more general considerations, it is far from desirable that Billow 
as an individual should come to this country. It is not forgotten that during the worst 
period of the South African war he never raised a finger to check the campaign of 
calumny which was rampant in Germany, and some not very pleasant utterances 
of his in connection with this may be raked up by our press. It should not be hard 
to drop a hint that his coming might lead to some unpleasant comments and 
reminiscences which, however much we regretted them, we should be powerless to 
prevent, and which might spoil the friendly reception of the German visit. 

I may sum up my views by saying that I shall welcome the visit and be glad of it, 
if it appears to be the natural consequence of the personal relationship between the 
Eing and the Emperor, and simple evidence of the fact that there is no quarrel between 
England and Germany. If, on the other hand, it is made to assume the character of a 
political demonstration, I shall deplore it, and dread the consequences, which may be 
beyond our control. 

Yours, &c. 

E. OBEY. 

Of course, there would be no objection to Von Jenisch, who constantly travels 
with the Emperor, coming if he wishes to bring someone from the Foreign Office ; that 
could not occasion any comment. 

E. G. 


No. 49. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Orey. 

Privatet(^) 

My dear Grey, Berlin, September 20, 1907. 

Many thanks for your very interesting letter of the 18th. (“) I quite understand 
that recent events in Morocco should have made the French nervous, and that you 
should be anxious that nothing should occur which would lend colour to the idea 
that we are wavering by a hair’s breadth from our loyalty to the entente. I hope 
therefore that it will be a satisfaction to you to hear that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, Biilow will not accompany tlio hlniperor to England in 
November. I went to the Gorman Foreign Office on Tuesday, the usual day for 
the reception of the Ambassadors, and in the absence of Tschirschky had a 
conversation with Pourtales. He told me that although nothing had yet been 
definitely settled as to the persons who were to accompany the Emperor, it had 
been decided that the following categories should form His Majesty’s suite. The 
Ob.er Hof Marschall, the three Cabinets, Military, Naval and Civil, probably a 
General Aide de Camp, two A.D.C.’s and a doctor. In addition to these the 
Minister of War would accompany the Emperor, having been personally invited 

(>) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(*) [ti, immediately preceding document,] 
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by the King. He bolieved that Bulow would no,t be of the party and that the 
Foreign Office would probably be represented by Jeniseh, as he did not think that 
Tschirschliy would go. Pourtales is such a cautious man that I do not think he 
would have told me that Biilow was not likely to go unless he were quite certain. 
Then the Empress’ suite would probably consist of two gentlemen and three ladies. 
I said that I should be glad to know when definite arrangements had been made, 
but that I hoped that the Emperor might be persuaded to reduce his suite as much 
as possible. Windsor Castle was no doubt a big place, but there were limits to the 
accommodation it could afford, and I had no doubt that the King would desire to 
invite other guests to have the honour of meeting Their Majesties. 

Admiral Muller the head of the Naval Cabinet told Dumas a couple of days 
ago that the Emperor had decided to go from Briinsbuttel to Portsmouth escorted 
by a 'fleet of cruisers. Muller suggested that the North Sea and the Channel were 
perhaps not quite comfortable places to be in during November, as Fog and bad 
weather might be expected at that time of year, but the Emperor said that he had 
known very fine weather in the North Sea in November, and in any case that 
was the way he was going. It is evident from the fact that the Emperor 
means to have an escort of cruisers, and from the number of persons he proposes 
to bring with him that he considers the visit as a State visit and not as a private 
one. I certainly understood that it was to be regarded as a return visit to the 
State visit which the King paid to the Emperor at Kiel in 1904, and I gathered 
from what the King told me, before I left England at the end of July that this 
was His Majesty’s view. He commanded me to be at Windsor in time 
for luncheon on the 11th of November, in order to be present at the 
official reception which would take place later in the afternoon in full 
uniform. Then again the presentation of an address in the Guildhall would 
not be compatible with a private visit. If however, as I believe, Biilow is not to 
come, I would suggest that it might be better to emphasize the official and State 
character of the visit, and to dweU upon the absence of the Chancellor as a proof 
of the slight political importance which the Emperor himself attached to it. It has 
struck me that this would probably be quite as agreeable to French sentiment as 
the idea of the private character of the visit, and I do not see how it could afford 
any justification even to the most determined enemy of the Entente to suggest 
that it indicated “a cooling off towards France on our part and a definite 
rapprochement with Germany.” Personally I should like to see such a rapproche- 
ment if it could be brought about without any diminution of our friendship with 
Prance, and I believe the thing is possible. I have, so frequently, under your 
instructions, explained both in public speeches and in conversation that we do not 
intend to leave France in the lurch, and that Friendship with Germany does not 
imply hostility to any other country that I think the German, Government have 
realised that the Entente is the keystoiie of our policy and that we do not intend 
to abandon it. At the same time there are indications that the German Government 
wish to be on better terms both with us and with Prance, and I believe that 
Jules Gambon, who is shortly expected back in Berlin has great hopes of bringing 
this about as regards France. I presume that you will agree that so laudable a 
desire should not be discouraged, and it seems to me that the Emperor’s visit might 
furnish an opportunity of conveying to him our hope of seeing the Peace of Europe 
secured, by the establishment of friendly relations between the three countries. 

Tours sincerely, 

FEANK 0. LASCELLES. 


[17690] 
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No. 50. 

Sir G. Hardinge to Sir F. Laseelles. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Laseelles, Foreign Office, Octohor 2, 1907. 

I expect you ■will have noticed that there has been in the last few days a 
recrudescence of press rumours to the effect that Biilow is coming here with the 
Emperor. These rumours may or may not be true; they may conceivably be 
“bal[l]ons d’essai” sent up to see how the news of his coming would be taken in 
England. But, however that may be, I think we should be careful to be on the 
safe side. 

Sir Edward has sho'wn me his correspondence "with you •with regard to this 
question, and he has discussed it -with me in all its aspects; I therefore know 
exactly what his feelings are. 

Though in other respects he welcomes the Emperor’s visit, he sees in it two 
possible sources of danger. One is the possibility of its assuming proportions which 
would give it the appearance of a political demonstration and cause misgiving in 
Prance as to our good faith. The other is that, instead of leading to more friendly 
relations between this Country and Germany, the visit may, through some untoward 
event, have the opposite effect. There is no circumstance so likely to lead to either 
of these results as the fact of Biilow accompanying the Emperor. 

With regard to the first. Sir Edward has in his letter to you of the I8th(“) fully 
entered into the danger of the situation as regards France. I can only add that 
there are already signs of nervousness in the French press, as you will see froiu 
an article in the “D4bats” of a day or two ago, which we are sending to you 
officially. 

As to the second, I need add nothing. Sir Edward has explained bis fears 
that allusions may be made in the press here to Billow’s passive attitude towards 
the campaign of calumny which raged in Germany during the South African War, 
and to some of his most inexcusable utterances at that time, and there are already 
signs that his fears on this score are fully warranted. 

You say in your letter of the 20th (®) that you had gathered from Pourtales that, 
though nothing had yet been definitely settled, Biilow was not to be included in 
the Emperor’s Suite. But you do not say whether you dropped any hint, sucli as 
Sir Edward wished (see the last paragraph but one of his letter of the. 18th), 
warning Pourtales against a change of plans in the direction of including Biilow. 
I think this should undoubtedly be done. 

You could easily use the recent rumours in the press as a peg on which to 
hang a very distinct hint in this sense. If you put it on the ground of the risk 
which the visit would run of being spoiled through an outburst of press polemics, 
just at the critical moment, it could not possibly be a legitimate cause of offence. 
Li any case it is very essential that a hint should be given without delay, for it 
is of the utmost importance that Bulow shall not come, and to give it after a public 
announcement had been made that he was coming would be a much less simple 
matter. 

^ I think that you will see the need for prompt action when T tell you that the 
Editor of a very important paper has already mentioned to me that, in view of these 
persistent rumours, he proposed to publish a leading article in which it would he 
made abundantly clear that Biilow’ s presehce would not be welcome. I begged 
him not to do so at any rate at present, as I consider that it will be far better if 
the visit can be prevented without anything of this nature appearing in the press. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 81-2, No. 48.] 

(®) [u. immediately preceding document.] 
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But, as you know, we cannot really control the newspapers in any way, and if 
Billow’s coming is definitely announced, articles of this sort, which can only lead 
to unpleasantness, will inevitably follow. 

[Yours sincerely,] 

CHAELES HAEDINGB. 


No. 51. 

iS'ir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. 

My dear Grey, Berlm, October 4, 1907. 

. . . .(®) I asked Schwabach whether he knew anything about the probability or 
otherwise of Biilow’s going to England with the Emperor. He thought that the proba- 
bility was that Billow would not go. He would find it difi&cult to leave Berlin at the 
time and moreover he might think that his presence would give undue political 
importance to the visit. I said that I believed it would be better on the whole that 
Billow should not come. He was not popular in England and his presence might 
recall certain unfortunate utterances which it would be advisable to pass over in silence 
during the Emperor’s visit. I am in hopes that Schwabach may find means of having 
a hint conveyed to Billow to this effect, but I am afraid of taking any more direct steps 
which I think might do more harm than good. I will develop my reasons more fully 
in a letter which I will write to Hardinge in answer to one which I received from him 
last night. 

There is at all events one Frenchman who does not share the apprehensions of 
his countrymen as to the effect of the Emperor’s visit and that is Jules Oambon, who is 
looking forward to it with great interest and feels sure that it will be the means of 
improving the relatione between France and Germany. He hopes indeed that Billow 
will accompany the Emperor, as then he would be convinced that nothing definite 
would be said and he believes that Bulow’s agreeable but vague generalities would 
do more good than harm. 

Please excuse the inordinate length to which this letter has grown. 

Tours sincerely, 

FEANK 0. LASCELLES. 

(I) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

P) [The opening paragraphs of this letter refer to current rninours on the likelihood of 
Prince Bulow’s visiting England, and to possible changes in tho German Foreign Office.] 


No. 52. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/262. 

(No. 439.) Berlin, D. October 7, 1907. 

Sir, E. October 14, 1907. 

It is semi-ofl6,cially announced that the Emperor and Empress will visit Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands on their return to Berlin from London in 
November. The North German Gazette in a leading article on the subject states 
that the inhabitants of the Netherlands will see in Their Majesties’ visit a new 
proof of the sympathy entertained for them and they can only regard with 
astonishment the attempts of the French Press in Belgium to utilise the occasion 
of the Imperial visit to accuse Germany of fresh schemes and dark designs on the 
Netherlands. 

Such attacks, says the organ of the Government, even when Paris papers of 
the stamp of the Figaro participate in them can scarcely be expected to find credit 
anywhere and least of all in Holland. The inhabitants of that country live too 
close to Germany to believe that she ever needed the suppression of smaller States 
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to attain her development. For the whole of the last generation the Minor Power® 
have recognised that their development during the 36 years of peace has been 
curtailed in no way by Germany. 

T ft xtPl 

PEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 53. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

P]ri.v£ttj0 ( ^ ) 

My dear Lascelles, October 10, 1907. 

Metternich spoke to me to-day (®) about the article in “The Times” on the 
subject of the Emperor’s visit. 

I told him that I was very sorry that this article had been written. As he 
had already heard from Hardinge, we had deprecated articles of this kind, because 
we knew that some papers were sure to publish them if Biilow came with the 
Emperor. I had heard in fact that if he did come other papers besides “ The 
Times” would write in the same strain. 

The article had, no doubt, been produced by statements in the Press to the 
effect that Biilow was coming. 

It was not in our power to control such articles, and as a matter of fact, in 
one instance where we had known of the intention to publish such an article now, 
we had advised against publication. 

I am really very sorry that this campaign has been started in advance. I 
knew it was inevitable if Biilow did come. If the articles to the effect that lie 
intended to come were inspired, it is unfortunate that this should have been done. 

As Metternich has referred to the matter, and as you may probably hear of 
the article from other sources, I think it well to let you know what has passed. 

Yours sinoerelv, 

E. GREY. 

I certainly hope that Biilow is not coming, but what I regret is that something 
unpleasant should have been published, when we were giving the Germans to 
understand that if Biilow did not come nothing of the kind would happen. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(*) [For Count Metternich’s report of this conversation, v. G.P. XXTV, p. 15. "j 


[ED. NOTE . — The Times article of October 10 is not here reproduced in view of its leugth. 
The general line of criticism was that the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the difficulties of carrying 
out the German Fleet Bill made it difficult for Prince Biilow to maintain tho anti-British attitude 
shown during the crisis of South Africa. It expressed the hope however that Prince Billow had 
come to see that this attitude had not been very worthy of himself or of his position.” The 
Times leader was due to the announcement that Prince Billow would accompany Emperor 
William 11 on his state visit. It was announced, in any case, on October 22 that he would not do so.] 

No. 54. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. S71/262. 

(No. 450.) Berlin, D. October 14, 1907. 

Sir, E. October 16, 1907. 

In my despatch No. 446 of the 10th instant, (^) I had the honour to report that 
since the official announcement was made that the Emperor and Empress intended 
to pay a visit to His Majesty the King in November, a marked improvement had taken 

(^) [Not reproduced, as its tenour is indicated.] 
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place in the tone of the German press towards England. On the day on which that 
despatch was written an article appeared in the “Times” bitterly attacking Prince 
Bulow and deprecating ia somewhat unmeasured terms his rumoured intention to 
accompany the Emperor to England. Some months ago an article of this kind 
would have been the signal for an outburst of anti-Bnghsh sentiments in the German 
Press, but I am glad to be able to report that but very little notice has been taken of 
the views expressed by the “ Times.” A good effect has been caused by the articles 
which appeared in the Westminster Gazette and the Tribune sharply criticising the 
“ Times ” article, and the German papers appear quite satisfied at the attitude assumed 
by the English press on the question. 

The Cologne Gazette, which is in close touch with the German Foreign Office, 
points out to its readers that on the Continent the “Times” is regarded as being 
the leading newspaper in Great Britain and a true mirror for the reflexion of British 
public opinion, but in England the “ Times ” is by no means regarded in this manner. 
There it is known that the “Times” represents the views of but a small group of 
unimportant persons, whose opinions have no weight in current polities. The object 
of the article was to extract a hostile reply from the German press and thus to arouse 
public opinion against the Imperial visit ; but, as it appears that the weight of public 
opinion in England is strongly opposed to the views expressed in the “ Times,” public 
opinion in Germany can well afford to ignore its foolish and spiteful attacks. 

I have, &c. 

FBANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 56. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Grey, Berlin, Octoher 17, 1907. 

Very many thanks for your account of your conversation with Metternich about 
the article in “ The Times ” on the subject of the Emperor’s visit. It was certaiuly 
a mischievous one — ^I am afraid iutentionally so — ^but I am in hopes it will not have 
done much harm. You will see by my despatches that the line which the German 
Press has taken, is that as other influential English papers, and more especially those 
that support the government, such as “The Tribune” and “Westminster Gazette” 
have strongly condemned the language of the “The Times” it is unnecessary for 
the German Press to take any notice of it. 

Prince Albert of Schleswig Holstein tells me that his military friends here are 
greatly exercised about General French’s visit to St. Petersburg where he was to 
meet a French General. This could only mean the conclusion of a military Convention 
between the three countries which must be directed against Germany and therefore war 
was imminent. This of course is absolute nonsense, but it is perhaps not unsatisfactory 
to know that there are certain people in Germany who have a salutary dread of us. 
. . . .(») 

Yours sincerely, 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


(^) 

?! 


;Grey MSS., VoL 22.] 
t?. supra, p. 86, No. 63.] 

rest of this despatch refers to Franco-Spanish relations.] 
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No. 56. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. 371/257. Foreign Office, November 1, 1907. 

Tel. (No. 73.) D. 1 p.m. 

The King received last night a tel[egram] from the Emperor stating that he 
had been suffering since a week from bronchitis and acute cough and that he felt 
quite unable to meet the strain of the visit to Windsor. The Emperor has suggested 
that Crown Prince should take his place and accompany the Empress or that visit 
should be postponed till next spring or summer. 

The !^g has replied pointing out what a disappointment the relinquishment 
of the visit would be to H[is] M[aje6ty], the Eoyal Family and the British Nation, 
and has urged the Emperor to reconsider his decision, offering at the same time to 
modify the programme of the visit in any manner that the Emperor may desire. 

You should see Prince Biilow at once and strongly urge upon him the unfortunate 
result upon public opinion in this country which a postponement of the visit would 
entail. There is little doubt that this decision would be attributed to the retfeiit 
scandals in Berlin and nothing that we could say or do would alter the imi)res8ioii. 
The action of the Emperor in relation to these incidents has been favourably 
commented on here. 

Everything connected with the visit is now on such a footing that we are 
confident that it will be well received by the press and public opinion, and that the 
Emperor will receive personally a cordial and friendly welcome. Tn view of this a 
postponement at the eleventh hour would produce general disappointment and might 
check the improvement in Anglo-German relations which has hitherto been evident. 

Unless the Emperor is really seriously ill you should do all yon can to urge 
that the visit should take place. 


No. 57. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/257. Berlin, D. November 1, 1907, 11 -20 j?.m. 

Tel. (No. 37.) Secret. E. November 2, 1907, 8 a.m. 

I saw Prince Biilow this evening. He told me half an hour before I arrived 
he had received a telegram from 0[oun]t Metternich giving an account of his 
conversation with Lord Knollys. This was the first he had heard of there being 
any question of postponement of the visit and he had at once written to the 
Emperor that he presumed either that the King had misunderstood the Emperor’s 
telegram or that Lord Knollys had misunderstood what the Kin g had said. He 
respectfully requested that this mystery might be explained. 

I then read him your tel[egram] No. 73. (^) He at once telephoned to the palace 
to ask for an immediate audience as I had just made a most important 
communication to him. At his urgent request I made a paraphrase of the three 
last paragraphs of your tel[egram], and while I was doing so he received the 
Emperor’s answer to his letter which he read to me. It was to the effect that 
H_[is] M[aie8ty] had been unwell for several days and that yesterday he had been 
seized by a fainting fit and that he felt in such a state of collapse partly owing to 
illness and partly to mental anxiety that he had suggested Crown Prince should 
accompany the Empress to England instead of himself. Since he had received the 
King’s telegram he would do his best to become strong enough to undertake the 


(^) r^. immediately preceding document.] 
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journey to England, and with this object in view he had gone out riding today and 
would see (?no) more people. It was his earnest wish to go to England and he 
would certainly do so if he could, but he was in such a miserable state yesterday 
that he felt bound to indicate possibility of his being unable to do so. 

Prince Biilow read to me the whole of the Emperor’s letter to him which was 
written on the fly leaf of Count Mettemich’s telegram, and said that it was 
impossible to doubt sincerity of the Emperor’s desire to go to England. His 
Majesty had certainly been unwell. He had been confined to his room eight days 
ago, three of which he had passed in bed, and it was probably under the impression 
■of a fainting fit that he had telegraphed to the Eing. 

Prince Bulow added that he would certainly do all in his power to induce the 
Emperor to go to England. He had always been strongly in favour of visit, and 
had been greatly disconcerted by Count Mettemich’s telegram. 


No. 68. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. 371/263. 

(No. 304.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 1, 1907. 

I expressed to Count Metternich to-day my urgent hope that the Emperor’s visit 
would not be abandoned or delayed. 

I said it would be a very great pity if the visit did not take place at present. 
Some trouble had been taken to ascertain what the Emperor’s reception was likely to 
be, and I was sure that it would now be most cordial. The fact was that the pain 
to which the public knew he must have been put by the recent trial had created great 
sympathy for him, and admiration had been aroused by the public belief that it 
was his determination, however painful things might be, that nothing should be 
hushed up. 

If the visit did not take place, it was sure to be supposed that there was some 
reason not stated which had interfered with it, and in some quarters it might be 
thought that there was some political diifieulty which had arisen between Germany 
and England. 

Count Metternich entirely agreed as to the desirability of the visit taking place, 
but said that he was bound to believe the reason of health might be a serious one. 

I told him I quite understood that the Emperor would probably be feeling the 
strain of recent events. But it might be that this would pass in a few days ; and, if so, 
the knowledge that his good reception here was assured would be of value. 

We then had a good deal of informal conversation of a more general kind. 

Count Metternich asked me why it was that I had thought that a visit from Prince 
Biilow might not be desirable. 

I said I had ascertained that in commercial circles there was still some soreness 
arising from memories of the war in South Africa. During that time, commercial men 
from this Country had had to visit Germany in the usual course of business, and had 
been made to feel very severely the ill-will felt by Germany towards us then. It was 
also remembered that on one or two occasions connected with the war Prince Bulow’ s 
utterances had been exceedingly cold. 

His presence here might have provoked some of these reminiscences to find 
expression in some quarters. And as our King, when he went abroad, was accompanied 
by one Minister only, and never by the Prime Minister, if the Emperor had come here 
accompanded by two Ministers, including the Chancellor who corresponded to the 
Prime Minister here, some people might have felt it necessary to correct the impression 
that great political significance was to be attached to the visit. 
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Count Metternich observed that the article in ‘ ‘ The Times ’ ’ had been repudiated 
by all other papers. 

I answered that no doubt it was felt on all sides that that article was premature, 
trying in tone, and unnecessary. But it did not follow that if Prince Biilow had 
actually come to England nothing would have been said. 

Count Metternich told me that he had himself received a letter from Prince Biilow, 
stating much the same consideration as I had urged except as respects^ the Press 
whose utterances would not influence him . Having regard to the political importance 
which might be attached to his presence here, and in view of the fact that no British 
Minister had visited Berlin in this way for some thirty years, Prince Biilow felt that a 
visit from him might have seemed a little out of proportion. He had also felt there 
was truth in what I had said some time ago to the effect that, if the relations between 
the two Countries were to improve, they should be allowed to do so quietly, and should 
not be hurried. 

I said I thought the course of events had shown the truth of this remark : our 
relations had continued to improve recently. 

Count Metternich a dm itted this was so. But he wished the leaders of public 
opinion, including important Members of the Government, would do something to 
make public opinion more warmly disposed towards Germany. He was sure this 
would not be objected to in France, because the last thing France desired was to see 
trouble between England and Germany, for fear the brunt of the trouble should fall 
upon France. It seemed to him that we desired our relations with Germany to be 
correct, and that we were willing to remove difl&culties if need be, but that we still 
wished to keep Germany at arm’s length. Personally, he thought that if Prince Biilow, 
holding the great position of influence in Germany that he did, had come here and met 
important Members of the Government the result would have been good. 

I said that, with regard to influencing public opinion here, it must be borne in 
mind that the warmth of feeling which grew up between France and ourselves was not 
forced by the leaders of publie opinion, whose only part in the first instance had been to 
remove difidculties. When this was done, the gi'owth of good feeling was spontaneous. 

I thought that the attitude of our Press and of public opinion generally towards 
Germany was progressing satisfactorily. And it was often a good rule in public life, 
certainly in Parliamentary life, to say as little as possible when things were of them- 
selves moving in the right direction. 

Count Metternich said there were no difficulties left between England and 
Germany. He thought that in the ease of France the King and Members of the 
Government had helped materially to encourage good feeling. He would like to see 
something of the same kind done with regard to Germany. 

I observed that publie opinion here had been favourably impressed by the restraint 
of the German Press when Morenga re-organised, on British territor}', his attack upon 
the German Colony; by the recognition of the efforts of the’ Cape Government to 
co-operate against Morenga afterwards; and also by a work recently published by 
the General Staff recognising the difficulties against which we had had to contend in 
the South African war. If the Emperor’s visit took place and was well received, 

I was sure it would be, this also would help in the same direction. 

I suggested that, should reasons of health be really so serious as to prevent the' 
Emperor from coming, a visit from "the Crown Prince would certainly be well received, 
and would avoid any impression that there was a set back in our political relatione. 

[I am, &c.] 

B. G[EEY]. 
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No. 59. 

Memorandum by Sir Edward Grey. 

Views of the Foreign Office on subjects which the German Emperor may possibly 
raise during the visit of M[_ajesty^ to Windsor. 

P.O. 371/263. November, 1907. 

Bagdad Railway. 

As regards the Bagdad Eailway, the attitude of H[is] M[ajesty’sj G[overnLmentJ 
is by no means one of determined opposition, provided that Great Britain and France 
are allowed a fair share in the control of the Eailway, and that any arrangement 
which raay be come to does not conflict with the views of the Eussian Government. 

H[is] M[a]esty’s] ^ G[ovemment] feel, however, that if other nations are to 
take part m the enterprise the German Gov[ernmen]t should make proposals to other 
Powers with whom she wishes to cooperate including ourselves. 

On political grounds, British interests are clearly affected by a Eailway which 
would form the most direct mail route to India. 

Moreover, Great Britain holds a preponderant position in the Persian Gulf which 
has been steadily built up during the last two centuries. At the present time nearly 
all the shipping is British, and the greater part of the trade is in the hands of British 
and Indian merchants. Also a very large number of Indian pilgrims visit the shrines 
in Mesopotamia every year. 

For these reasons H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] could not welcome a Eailway 
to the Persian Gulf if they were excluded from a fair share in its permanent control. 
But they fuUy realise that the proposed Eailway is the result of German effort, and 
they are quite willing to consider favourably any practical suggestion for preserving 
the German character of the Company, if the management of the line were 
international. 

Persia. 

If any reference is made to the recent Anglo-Eussian Convention it can be 
pointed out that care was taken during the negotiations that nothing should bo 
inserted in the Convention which might be regarded as an infringement of the 
commercial interests in Persia of Germany and other Powers. The German 
Gov[ernmen]t have themselves admitted that they have no political interests in 
Persia. 

Morocco. 

The attitude of His Majesty’s Government as regards Morocco is governed by 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, in which His Majesty’s Government undertook 
not to obstruct the action of France in Morocco and also promised diplomatic support, 
as well as by the Algeciras Act, which, in common with France, Germany and the 
other signatory Powers, they are determined loyally to uphold. In fulfilling their 
obligations to France, His Majesty’s Government are actuated by no unfriendly 
feelings towards Germany. 

His Majesty’s Government have been able to note with pleasure that, by the 
acquiescence of Germany in the French occupation of Ujda, as well as in the Franco- 
Spanish occupation of Casablanca and in the operations to be conducted jointly by 
France and Spain for the suppression of the contraband trade in arms, the relations 
between France and Germany in regard to Morocco have of late pursued a more 
normal course. 

Royal Visits. 

The King paid a State visit to the German Emperor at Kiel in 1903 [sic].(^) A 
meeting between the King and Emperor took place at Friedrichshof in 1906, (^) and 

(^) [v. Gooch d Temperley, Vcl. IV, pp. 1-2, No. 1, and note (^), and No. 2.] 

(2) [v. tb., Vol. in, pp. 365-72, Nos. 423-6.] 
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His Majesty paid a private visit to the German Emperor at Willielmsliohe in 1907. i ) 
The visit of the German Emperor to the King at Windsor is the return State visit to 
the State visit paid by the King at Kiel. There is therefore no further question of a 
State visit to be paid by the King to the German Emperor at Berlin or elsewhere. If 
the King paid a visit nest year to Berlin it would entail a further visit from the 
Emperor to London at a later date. It would also make it difficult for the King to 
avoid a visit to Madrid. In the event of an invitation to Berlin being offered by^ the 
Emperor, the proposed visit of the French President to London, the suggested visit of 
the King of Eoumania and the possibility of an interview with the Emperor of Eussia, 
would leave but little time available for which such an invitation could be accepted 
during next summer. It is not suggested that other visits to Berlin or London should 
not take place in future years, but a sufficient interval should be allowed to leave room 
for visits and return visits with Sovereigns of other countries, and this would not be 
the case if official visits to Berlin and return visits of the Emperor to London took 
place at such short intervals as one year. 

Sir F. Lascelles. 

Sir Frank LasceUes’ appointment as His Majesty's Ambassador in Berlin expired 
in Oct[ober] 1906. The appointment was renewed for tw(5 years and he was informed 
by the Secretary of State that this decision was to be regarded as final. Sir F. 
Lascelles’ term of service will therefore expire in Oct[ober] 1908 and no further 
prolongation is contemplated. 

E[DWAED] G[EEY]. 

(®) [u. supra, pp. 42-7, Nos. 24-6.] 


[ED. NOTE. — The Emperor William II and the Empress arrived at Windsor tm Nowmbcr 11. 
The official visit ended on November 18, when the Empreas returned to GennHuy and llii' 
Emperor went to Higholiffe Castle where he remained until December 11. The visit is <lt'sc}'il)t‘d 
from the English side in Lord Haldane : Before the War (1920), ch. 2, Autohiofjraphy (1020), 
pp. 220-3; Sir Sidney Lee: King Edward VII (1927), Vol. II, pp. 551-03: Viscount .Morlt'y : 
Recollections (1917), Vol. II, pp. 237-8. For the Gorman side, v. G.P. XXIV, pp. 17-22; 
The Kaiser's Letters to the Tsar (1920), pp. 235-9; Emperor William II ; My Memoirs (1922), 
pp. 114-5; Baron von Schoen : The Memoirs of an Aaibassador (1022), pp, 50-()3,l 

No. 60. 

Memorandum iy Sir Edward Grey. 

Most Secret. 

j(9178.) Foreign Office, November 13, 1907. 

In the course of my conversation with the German Emperor yesterday the subject 
of Macedonia was mentioned. 

The Emperor spoke with emphasis of the way in which the diflferent nationalities 
treated each other. He said that Italy always had her eye on Albania, which was her 
vu-h-vis, and that he was quite sure that Austria would never tolerate any attempts 
by Italy to get a footing across the water. He dwelt upon the intense ecclesiastic^ 
rivalry between Patriarchists and Exarchiets, and said it was the ambition of 
Prince Ferdinand to make himself King of the Balkans, with Constantinople as his 
capital. 

The Emperor said that the Turkish Government was more fit to rule than any of 
these other nationalities. It was tolerant as between different religions to an extent 
which they were not. 

I told him I feared the Turkish Government made it impossible for the country to 
develop. It did not pay its officials or soldiers, and the Palace clique at Constantinople 
made it impossible to secure good Governors or for good Governors to have a chance of 
ruling their district well. The Financial Commission had improved Macedonia by 
securing that the Turkish troops were paid, as otherwise they committed great 
excesses. ^ 
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The Emperor spoke TOth great appreciation of the qualities of the Turkish 
population. He said the development of the country in which the Anatolian railways 
were had been extraordinary. Since the railways had been made they grew a great 
deal of corn, and the country had progressed generally. When the last extension of 
the railway southwards was made the people had travelled hundreds of miles to see it, 
and had expressed their thanks most enthusiastically for the building of the railway. 

Germany desired to go on with this work of development, and to continue the 
railways." 

The Sultan had a great deal of property in the Mosul district. Considerable 
development had already taken place there; and owing to the efforts of the Sultan 
there were now 15,000 Arabs who, instead of fighting with each other as they used to 
do, had laid aside their spears and taken to ploughing and cultivating the land. 

It would be necessary for irrigation to go hand in hand with the progress of the 
railways. Germany had engineers who were specially suited for this work, and the 
Emperor’s view was that Germany should do in Mesopotamia what we had done in 
Egypt. German capital had gone into our work in Egypt, and when his opinion had 
been asked on this point he had alwajrs said it was quite right that German capital 
should go there. 

He told me of an incident which had impressed him very much when he saw 
Mr. Ehodes. 

Mr. Ehodes had told him that he took a map to bed with him every night, and 
studied what parts of the world there were waiting for European development. He 
had perceived Mesopotamia to be one of these: and that was the place which Germany 
ought to take in hand. Mr. Ehodes had said this spontaneously to the Emperor at the 
very moment that the latter had conceived the idea of the Bagdad Eailway, and when 
there were only four persons — ^himself, the Sultan, the German Chancellor, and the 
German Ambassador at Constantinople — who knew of the project. 

The Emperor had said to Mr. Ehodes : “ You are perfectly right, and that is what 
we intend to do.” 

Mr. Ehodes had replied that the Emperor would have his support -with British 
public opinion, and that he would do aU he could at the Foreign Office in London to 
encourage the project. 

The Emperor had equally encouraged Mr. Ehodes’ railway and tele^aph projects 
in southern Africa, and had given him at once the right to make his railway through 
German territory, on the condition that the materials for making that part of the line 
should be purchased in Germany. 

The Emperor spoke with the greatest appreciation of the help he had had from 
Mr. Ehodes. For instance, when there were difficulties about Samoa, Mr. Ehodes had 
gone to the Foreign Office in London, and the whole thing had been settled in a very 
short time. 

Germany’s view with regard to the Bagdad Eailway was entirely commercial. 
Germany desired no further territory. Her own Colonies were ample for her needs. 
.And besides that, there were large German places of business flourishing in British 
Colonies. 

T observed that this was because we practised the policy of the open door. 

The Emperor said that of course this was so. He was all in favour of the open 
door, and very much of a free trader himself. 

I observed that, with regard to the Bagdad Eailway, there must necessarily be a 
strategical as well as a commercial side. 

The Emperor said this was no doubt the case, and the Eailway would shorten the 
way for us to India. 

I said that, as the railway had a strategical value, public opinion here would be 
very suspicious if the undertaking was entirely under the control of a Foreign Power. 

The Emperor said that there would be no ground for any suspicion. Germany was 
not going to acquire any territory in Mesopotamia, and the Turks would not be able to 
use the railway against us. 
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I told Him that, when the Bagdad Eailway was last discussed in this country, (') it 
was the political rather than the commercial side which had been emphasized, and it 
might be so again. 

The Emperor said he knew that Prance and Russia had put a political construction 
upon the project, and Germany had offered some time ago that there should be English 
and French co-operation. This offer had been refused, and now, though the Germans 
would be quite willing to have English and French capital, they felt that they must 
certainly carry through the undertaking themselves. 

E . GRE"! . 

(^) [o. Qoocli £ Temperley, Vol. II. pp. 174^06, and infra, pp. 32,'5-7, Ed. note.] 


No. 61. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/256. 

(No. 54:5.) Paris, D. November 14, 11)07. 

Sir, E. November 15, 1907. 

I had the honour to transmit to you in my despatches Nos. 532 and 541 of the 
6th and 12th instant(^) respectively articles from the “ Temps” and the ‘‘ Aurore,” 
both of them organs in touch with the French Government, expressing the opinion 
that the visit of the German Emperor to England would be advantageous to French 
interests. 

The “Journal des Ddbats ” which represents the Moderate Republicans in 
opposition, publishes in its issue of yesterday evening an article on the same subject 
by its Foreign Editor, Monsieur Robert de Caix, who as also Monsieur Tardieu of 
the “Temps” and Monsieur Lautier of the “Figaro” is of great authority on 
foreign and colonial affairs in the French Press. 

M. de Caix refers to the toasts exchanged at Windsor between the King and 
the German Emperor, which reflect a situation now thoroughly understood. Anglo- 
German relations, without being exactly cordial, are no longer strained and are 
again in that normal state which is shewn by the interchange of speeches by Heads 
of State containing expressions of friendliness and peaceful intentions. Frenchmen 
would even be glad if matters went further, and if the words of the Emperor William, 
so well calculated to touch the hearts of Englishmen by their reference to Queen 
Victoria and to Windsor as a home, were to produce the effect desired by Hie 
Majesty. French opinion understands too well what would be the nature of an 
Anglo-German “rapprochement” to be at all' anxious on the subject. The 
“ Entente ” with England has been too well proved during the last three and a half 
years to allow any doubts to exist lest a “rapprochement” between England and 
■Germany would affect it. On the contrary it is recognised that so far from splitting 
up the “ Entente ” it would have to be grafted on to it. 

M. de Caix then points out that British policy was not actuated by any aggressive 
design towards another Power in seeking closer relations with France. It was 
rather inspired by its old idea of maintaining the balance of power in Europe. 
German Diplomacy has itself aided during the last two years in consolidating the 
“Entente Cordiale” and showing the good reasons which existed for its conclusion. 
It is its task now to remove from the edifice, which it was unable to shake, the 
appearance of a rampart erected as a defence against the tendencies of German 
Policy. France is so sure of England that she can willingly join in the wish 
■expressed by M. de Schoen in an interview ■with Reuter’s correspondent that the 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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visit of the German Sovereigns may serve to renew the relations of friendship 
formerly existing between the two countries. There is no longer any danger that these 
relations will assume the form of a co-operation on the part of England with the 
Triple Alliance which was in former times designed to hold Prance in check in the 
Mediterranean and on the Continent. Anglo-German friendship is now-a-days only 
possible on condition that the general state of things be accepted which is the result 
of all that has happened since the Agreement of April 8th, 1904. 

Monsieur de Caix concludes by stating ‘‘C*est pourquoi, si le voyage de 
Guillaume II en Angleterre peut nous inspirer un sentiment quelconque, ce ne saurait 
etre que le regret de voir nos amis d’Angleterre si unanimes a lui refuser toute 
importance politique.*' Editorial articles on the subject of the Emperor’s visit to 
England are also published by the ‘‘Eadical” and the “Petite Eepublique,” both 
organs of the “Bloc” majority. The former comments on the toasts exchanged 
at Windsor and states that the Emperor’s reference [s] to his desire for peace are 
reassuring. The visit is more of a family nature than one with political purposes, 
but it is likely that Morocco will form the subject of conversation. The “Petite 
E4publique” (Moderate Socialist) speaks of the cordial reception of the Emperor 
in London, and declares that no umbrage will be taken on this side of the Channel 
at the visit, which will be regarded with entire calm. The article concludes “Nous 
n’avons jamais cherch4 h, envenimer les haines et nous savons que les relations 
correctes entre la Grande Bretagne et TAllemagne n’affectent nullement la cordiale 
entente qui nous unit a nos voisins d’Outre-Manche.” 

I have, &c. 

PEANCIS BEETTE. 


MINUTES. 

The French press appears fully to recognize that the visit will exercise no prejudicial effect 
-on the “Entente.” 

G. S. S. 
W. L. 

It is satisfactory to note that our loyal support of French policy is generously recognised by 
the French press. 

C. H. 

E. G. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 

The article in Journal des DShats is very satisfactory. 

EM. 


No. 62. 

Note of a Private Conversation between Sir Edward Orey and Mr. Haldane on 

November 14, 1907. (^) 

P.O. 371/340. 

We recognize that the object of the eommerciW development of Mesopotamia is 
one, which should not be oppoeed. 

What we desire is to insure that the quickest route between West and East should 
not be under the exclusive control of a virtually foreign Company, which would be in a 
position to affect seriously commercial relations between England and India or to 
sanction its use for strategic purposes in hostility to British Interests, which have 
existed in Southern Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf for more than 200 years. 

(^) [This note was sent to Count de Salis as an enclosure in Sir E. Grey’s despatch No. 335 
of November 15, v. infra, p. 98, No. 64.] 
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We could not however discuss the question a deux, but only d quatre, for the 
various interests, strategical, political and commercial affect France and Euseia as 
well as ourselves. 

It does not seem impossible to reconcile all these with the commercial object of 
what we recognize to be a German enterprize. 

If the German government can accept this point of view there would probably be 
no difficulty in arranging for a preliminary discussion by the Gov[ernmen]ts interested 
if the German Gov[ernmen]t take the initiative, and the question of how these interests 
might be adjusted is a business matter, which could be discussed by experts at Berlin. 

It is important however that if discussions are to take place on a business footing 
the matter should be kept secret. 


MINUTE. 

A copy of this document in Mr. Haldane’s handwriting was given by Mr. Haldane to the 
German Emperor at 7 p.m. on Nov[ember] 14, and at a further interview H[is] M[ajesty] 
accepted this document as one with which he was in complete agreefnent. This statement was 
made in the presence of Herr von Schon and C[oun]t Metternich. 

[C. H.] 


No. 63. 

Memorandum dictated by Mr. Haldane. 

Most Secret. 

(9178.) November 15, 1907. 

I left Sir Edward Grey and Sir Charles Hardinge soon after 12 on Thursday 
the 14th and went to Windsor. 

I made a copy in my own handwriting of the document we had discussed, (^) and 
headed it as a note of a private conversation between Sir Edward Grey and myself. 

I received a communication from the Emperor’s Secretary saying that the Emperor 
wished to see me at 7 that evening. 

I also heard that the Emperor had spoken to the King upon the subject of the 
Bagdad Eailway when they were out shooting. I thought it best to see the King, and 
I explained to him exactly what had happened, and how it came that I had been the 
bearer of a communication to the Foreign Office, and of information from that Office in 
return. The King approved, and wished that the German Emperor should be informed 
of hie approval. 

At 7 I saw the Emperor. 

I found him very enthusiastic about the possibility of an agreement, and eager to 
say that, about the strategic question of the gate, Germany would make no difficulty 
of any sort. 

I said to him that there was another part which would require attention. The 
footing on which we stood with Eussia and France was now so friendly that it was 
impossible that we should discuss matters without keeping them informed, and that it 
was really essential that the discussion should go on a quatre instead of a deux. 

The Emperor expressed himself in a quite friendly spirit on this, but with 
considerable vehemence. He said he knew that Eussia was opposed to the whole 
project, and would at once make difficulties. Also he felt confident that France would 
at once proceed to make claims for further recognition about Morocco, in exchange for 
what she was asked to do about the railway. He said, further, that the Concession 
was really a German affair, and that it was aU very well for Germany to discuss the 
matter freely with a Power with which she was on as good terms as she was with 


(^) [u, immediately preceding document.] 
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England, but that her people would certainly object to her having pourparlers with; 
France and Eussia. 

I observed that difficulties, which seemed serious if they were taken in the 
abstract, sometimes became much less so when the men of business had come in and 
discussed matters ; and this might be the case when the business men had come in and 
ascertained what it was that France and Germany wanted. I had ascertained quite 
definitely that our view was that the question was a commercial one, in which Germany 
had special rights by virtue of her Concession; and that, therefore, it was open to 
His Majesty, if he chose to proceed upon that footing, to say how much he would give 
up of his commercial advantages. 

The Emperor did not seem altogether happy, but he said he would examine this 
matter, and he would communicate with me after dinner. 

Immediately before dinner Herr von Schon came up to me and said that there 
had been a mistake. The Emperor had not known that he, Herr von Schon, had 
discussed the whole question of the Bagdad Eailway with M. Isvolsky before he himself 
had left St. Petersburgh, and that they were entirely at one and would have negotiated 
and signed an Agreement had M. Isvolsky not been taken ill. He added that the 
Emperor considered that this altered the whole features of the difficulty, and made 
matters much more easy, and that, after the theatrical performance which was to 
follow the dinner party that night, the Emperor wished to see me in his private room. 

I went to the Emperor’s private room at 1 o’clock in the morning and the 
conversation lasted till 2. 

Herr von Schon and Count Metternich were present. 

The Emperor said that he had not known of M. Isvolsky’ s conversations with 
Herr von Schon, and that he was now of opinion that there would not be the smallest 
difficulty with Eussia. As regards Prance, he said there would be no difficulty either, 
because he had gathered from the French that they would have liked to have come 
into the business, but would not do so unless we were ready to come in also. Now 
that matters were upon such a friendly footing he did not anticipate any difficulty. 

At the earlier interview, before handing to the Emperor my note of the conversa- 
tion, I had taken it piecemeal, and had begun, after defining the necessity of going 
step by step with the concurrence of France and Eussia, by reading out to him a 
sentence in which it was stated that the Concession was a German commercial concern 
belonging to Germany. This pleased the Emperor very much, and he said that, 
starting with that, the other points seemed to present no difficulty. Finally, I had 
read out to him, at the earlier interview, the whole of the note before handing it over, 
having in this fashion explained it first piecemeal. 

The Emperor had considered the note with Herr von Schon. I do not think he 
had shown it to Count Metternich. But at the second interview we went carefully 
through it. 

The result was that the Emperor said that he completely understood the necessity 
on our part of proceeding at every step with the full knowledge and concurrence of 
the French and Eussian Governments ; that in our position this was quite legitimate, 
and that it was further in accordance with his own wishes. 

Count Metternich, at an earlier stage in this second interview, had said that he 
did not think a conference of the four Powers was desirable. The project belonged to 
Germany and ought not to be thrown open in such a fashion. 

But I had explained that I did not think Sir Edward Grey meant anything more 
than this ; that the business men should meet in Berlin, and should define what each 
of thejp wanftd. They might not get what they wanted . The Emperor might not be 
willing' to concede things out of his commercial rights. But, on the other hand, the 
difficulties might be diminished, and even might all disappear. 

As a result, after a long discussion, which lasted till 2 in the morning, the Emperor 
said that he cordially concurred in the note as a basis on which to proceed ; that we 
were “ ganz einverstanden,” and that what he would like would be to get on as quickly 
as possible. He was very hopeful, now, that good business would come to all the four 
[17590] H 
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Powers concerned, and he would ask Herr von Schon to proceed to London that day 
(the 15th) to take the initiative by making a proposal from Germany, which he 
understood Sir Edward Grey desired to have as a first step. 

By the end of this interview Count Mettemich’e critical attitude had become^ so 
greatly modified that he observed that there should be no difficulty about a discussion 
in Berlin d, quatre, in the sense now made plain, and that it was not only legitimate, 
but quite natural that we should wish to proceed in full consultation with France and 
Eussia. 


No. 64. 

Sir Edward Grey to Count de Salts. 

F.O. 371/840. 

{No. 335.) Secret. 

gjr Foreign Office, November 15, 1907. 

Herr von Schon came to see me to-day about the Bagdad Eailway, in order to 
follow up the conversations which had taken place with Mr. Haldane at Windsor. (’) 

He told me that, a year ago, he had begun discussing the Bagdad Eailway question 
with M. Isvolsky, and had hoped that they were coming to an agreement, when 
M. Isvolsky had to leave St. Petersburgh for a holiday. 

The idea was that Eussia should make tailways linking up with the Bagdad 
Eailway. But it was exceedingly difficult to get a definite answer from Eussia as to 
what lines she proposed to make in Persia. The fact was that she had not yet made 
up her mind. 

It would be difficult for the German Government to make the Bagdad Eailway, 
which would run close to the Persian frontier, and to forego any right to make an 
extension into Persia, unless they were assured that some such connection with Persia 
would be made by some one else. 

Herr von Schon expressed great satisfaction at the prospect of now coming to an 
agreement with us about the Bagdad Eailway. He recognised our desire to have a 
gate at the Persian Gulf end. 

I said the question of how our strategical interests could be safeguarded, whether 
by a share in the general control, or by the control of one section of the line, was a 
thing to be discussed rather at a meeting of business men than between Ambassadors 
and Foreign Secretaries. 

Herr von Schon said that, as the concession had been given to Germany, it would 
hardly be legitimate or possible for her to part entirely with a portion of it to any 
one else. But he recognised that the Note, which Mr. Haldane had made of his 
conversation with me (copy inclosed), (^) and which Herr von Schon showed to me, 
formed a practicable basis for discussion. 

I told him I assumed that what we had to do now was to wait till we heard from 
the German Government, who would of course address the Eussian and French 
Governments also. We should have to tell them what the position was. 

Herr von Schon said it might be necessary for Germany to wait while he carried 
the discussion with Eussia a stage further. But he would consult M. Isvolsky to see 
whether this would be necessary, and whether full discussion between the four Powers 
might not begin sooner. 

[I am, &c.] 

E! G[EEY]. 

(’) [f. tupra, pp. 96-8, Nos. 62-3.] 


[ED. NOTE . — Sir Edward Grey’s despatch, to Count de Salis, No. 365, Secret, of November 26, 
describes a conversation with Count Mettemich which gives some further information as to the 
position of the Bagdad Eailway question at this time. It is printed infra, p. 796, App. VIIL] 
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No. 65. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 371/340. 

(No. 654.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 16, 1907. 

I told M. Gambon to-day that the German Emperor had spoken about the 
Bagdad Eailway.(^) He had declared that its object was purely commercial, and that 
it was a German Concession which need not concern any one else. 

When he had said this, to Mr. Haldane, the latter had replied that, as Minister 
for War, he was bound to remark upon the strategical interests which the Bagdad 
Eailway would have for us if it became the quickest route to India ; and that, unless we 
had something in the natm*e of a gate at the soirthern end;, a Eailway under exclusively 
foreign control might be used to prejudice our position in India. 

The Emperor, after consideration, had said that this difficulty could be overcome, 
and he had sent a message to me to this effect. 

Thereupon, the Emperor had been put in possession of our views, in writing. This 
had been done in order that there might be no mistake at Berlin as to exactly what 
our views were, and in order that we might be able to let the French and Eussian 
Governments have them in exactly the same form. 

I then gave M. Gambon a copy of the Memorandum, (®) of which a copy was sent 
to you in my despatch No. 653a. 

He read it with great satisfaction, and then said that Herr von SchSn had since 
come to see me. 

I replied that he had come, in order to give the answer. This was to the effect 
that the German Government were very pleased that there was a prospect of coming to 
an agreement, and that they considered our Memorandum, which Herr von SchSn 
brought with him, as a practical basis for discussion. 

I had told Herr von Schon that I presumed we must now wait until the German 
Government approached France and Eussia as well as us. 

Herr von Schon had explained that conversations with M. Isvolsky had taken place 
some time ago in order to find out how it might be possible to reconcile Eussian 
interests with the building of the Eailway, and that it might be necessary for the 
German Government to carry these discussions a stage further before they could 
approach all three Powers. (®) 

M. Gambon expressed great satisfaction at the progress which had been made, and 
remarked that if the Bagdad Eailway question could be settled the one great obstacle 
in the way of reconciling German interests with English and French interests would 
be removed. 

I told M. Gambon I was sure, from the way in which the question had been raised, 
that the Emperor had raised it without previous consultation with Prince Billow. And 
my impression was that it was the opinion of the Emperor and Herr von Schon only 
that we had at present before us. 

P am, &®.] 

B. G[EBY]. 

(1) [ii. supra, pp. 96-8, No. 68.] 

(*) [«. supra, pp. 96-6, No. 62. Tlie despatch No. 668a merely enclosed the Memorandum.] 

(’) [On November 26, M. Paul Gambon asked Sir Edward Grey for further information as 
to these conversations between Herr von Sch6n and M. Isvolski. The following extract from 
Sir Edward Grey’s despatch to Sir F. Bertie, No. 676 of the same date, gives the substance 
of his reply : “ I said I had understood that Herr von Schon had experienced great difficulty in 
getting the Bussian Government to say definitely what they desired, or what they were prepared 
to do; and that he wished to be more clear as to their views before initiating a general discussion. 
I gathered that the Bussian Gov[emmen]t were in a delicate position, because there was still 
strong feeling in Bussia against the Bagdad Eailway.”] 


n 2 


[17590] 
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No. 66. 

Sir Edward Qrey to Lord Knollys. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Knollys, November 16, 1907. 

The discussions about the Bagdad Railway are very fragmentary, but I will 
have what records we have been able to make between us put into shape and sent 
to the King.(*) 

Haldane’s conversation with the Emperor gave a most favourable turn to the 
subject. (“) 

The whole visit of the Emperor seems to me to have been a great success, 
and beneficial from every point of view. 

I think, however, it would be desirable that he should not ask Ministers down 
to Highcliffe afterwards, which might start unfounded rumours. I have no reason 
to suppose that he thinks of doing so, but I mention it again because it seems so 
very desirable after his visit to Windsor is concluded that nothing should occur to 
disturb the excellent effect which has now been produced everywhere. 

Tours sincerely, 

B. GREY. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 64.] 

(*) [The Editors have been informed that there is no trace of the “• records ” referred to here 
in the Windsor Archives.] 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 96-^, No. 63.] 


No. 67. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/268. 

(No. 549.) Confidential. Paris, D. November 17, 1907. 

Sir, R. November 19, 1907. 

Monsieur Pichon asked me yesterday whether I had any information in regard 
to the visit to Windsor of the German Emperor. I told His Excellency that I heard 
that it had gone off very well, but that I had no official information on the subject. 
No great poHtical results were to be expected as there were no important matters 
at issue between England and Germany for settlement, but if its effect were to 
improve the feeling between the two countries, Prance could not be otherwise than 
^ad as it would diminish the risk of war, and I knew there was as little desire in 
France for a war between England and Germany as there was in England for a war 
between France and Germany, notwithstanding the assertions of some of the French 
Nationalist Press. Monsieur Pichon said that the wish of the French Government 
was that the relations between England and Germany should be good. It was to 
the interest of i'rance that they should remain so, but there were people who wished 
them to be much closer. I replied that, notwithstanding the statements that some 
of the German newspapers might make of the political importance of the visit of 
the Emperor, His Excellency might feel confident that it would not in any way alter 
the determination of the Government of His Majesty The King to the 

existing intimate relations with the French Government. Monsieur Pichon said that 
he felt sure of it. 


I have, &c. 

FRANCIS BERTIE. 
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No. 68. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

P.O. 871/340. 

(No. 899.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 19, 1907. 

I told Count Benckendorff yesterday that the German Emperor had spoken on 
the question of the Bagdad Eailway and had said, when pressed as to our strategic 
interests being guarded, that that could be managed. 

I gave Count BenckendorfE a copy of the Memorandum(^) which had been given to 
the Emperor in repl^^ and said that Herr von Schon had informed me that this was a 
practicable basis for discussion. But Herr von Schon had added that, before his 
departure from St. Petersburgh, he had had conversations with M. Isvolsky with a 
view to an agreement with Russia on the Railway question, and it might be necessary 
to carry the discussion a little further with M. Isvolsky before the German Government 
could initiate negotiations d quatre. 

Count Benckendorff expressed surprise at hearing that the matter had been 
discussed with M. Isvolsky. He had asked the latter at Karlsbad whether the matter 
had been raised, and M. Isvolsky told him it had not. Count Benckendorff concluded 
that his own conversation with M. Isvolsky could have related only to the period after 
the latter left St. Petersburgh. 

I said this must be so, because I gathered that it was M. Isvolsky ’s departure 
from St. Petersburgh that had broken off the discussion. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. GrREY]. 

(^) {r. supra, pp. 95-6, No. 62.] 


[ED, NOTE . — ^The following letter from M. Isvolski to Count BenckendorfE is quoted her© 
as it bears directly on the subject of this section : — 

IswoUky, Ihissian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Count Benckendorff, Russian Amhassador 
at London. Confidential Letter, Dec. 6-19, 1907. (^) 

I have read with the liveliest interest your two letters of November 6-19, in which you repo^rt 
on the exchange of views on the Bagdad Railway which recently took place at "Windsor between 
Emperor William and Baron Schon on the one, and the British Government, on the other, hand- 
I greatly appreciate Sir Edward Grey’s attitude and the kind information he sent me through you, 

I beg you to present my best thanks to the Minister and I also take this opportunity of 
acquainting you in a few words with the standpoint of the Imperial Government on the question 
of the Bagdad Railway. The German project has met with no mors sympathy in Russia than 
in England and Prance. Without touching on the strategic importance of this enterprise, w© 
must regard with anxiety the influence such a railway would exert in the Turkish neighbouring 
provinces bordering on the Caucasus, the Black Sea and Persia. Our principal source of 
concern, however, is the influence on Persia, for we cannot for a moment doubt that the 
construction of the Bagdad Railway, and its ultimate connection with future railways in Persia, 
will open this country to German political influence and commercial undertakings. 

If England and France have retained absolute freedom of action in this matter, the position 
of Russia is not quite the same since the Petersburg Cabinet, at the beginning of the Anglo- 
Russian negotiations, assured Berlin that it would not enter into any obligations without honing 
come to a previous friendly understanding with Berlin. 

It is quite natural that our attitude towards Germany has led to an exchange of opinions for 
the exclusive purpose of securing our vital interests in Persia; even England herself recognised 
these interests as justified in the convention concluded with us (^) 

(1) [SieheH, p. 478. The notes, spelling, italics, etc., are as in the original. The letter is 
printed in German in Siehert-Benchendorff, Vol. I, pp. 9-11. On December 22, M. Sevastropoulo 
called to see Sir Edward Grey, and communicated to him the substance of this letter. The 
conversation is recorded in Sir Edward Grey’s despatch to Sir A. Nicolson, No. 438, Secret, of 
December 31, 1907. F.O. 871/340.] 

(2) [The gap here is in the original.] 
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No. 69. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie, November 20, 1907. 

Bagdad Eailway is the only question of importance and practical politics on which 
the Emperor touched. He talked at large of questions such as Socialism, etc., just as 
any one else might do in general conversation. 

I have given Gambon a copy of exactly what we replied about Bagdad Eailway, (*) 
and he has reported it to Pichon. It is to be kept secret, for a discussion in the Press 
at this stage would throw the whole thing into confusion. 

I am sure the Emperor mentioned the Bagdad Eailway without having consulted 
Bulow. I doubt whether Bulow will approve of discussion “ k quatre,” and it may be 
some time before we hear more. 

Schon talked .to me at our first conversation of nothing but one or two questions 
connected with German South West Africa, and evidently had no intention of initiating 
anything else, though I spoke of Casablanca Claims Commission and Judicial Eeforms, 
and threw in a word about Morocco. 1 repeated this last very explicitly to Schon 
three days afterwards, and he received it equally well (®) 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 

I am very satisfied with the German visit. The Emperor was genuinely pleased 
with his reception, but there was no attempt either on his part or on Sehon’s to force 
the pace, or do or say anything inconvenient. In fact, the result has been to mollify 
Anglo-German relations — at any rate for the time — ^without in the least weakening 
our relations with Prance as far as this side is concerned. 

E G 

(1) [Grey MSS., VoL 11.] 

(^) [t?. supra, pp. 95-6, No. 62.] 

(®) [The omitted passages refer to details connected with the Algeciras Act and the Norwegian 
Treaty.] 


No. 70. 

Mr. L. Buchmann to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 371/263. 

(No. 114.) Munich, D, November 20, 1907. 

Sir, R. November 28, 1907. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith extracts in translation from various leaders 
in the South German press dealing with the recent visit of the Kaiser to England. 
I may be allowed to add that on i£e whole the tone of the press in this part of the 
Empire was most sympathetic and friendly, more especially in the National-Liberal 
organs, like the Munich ‘'Neueste Naohrichten” and “ Allgemeine Zeitung.'* The 
Social Democratic ‘'Mimehner Post” only recorded the movements of the Kaiser 
without any comments whatsoever. 

Extracts. 

(1.) Munich Bayerischer Kurier, (Centre Party) No. 314, November 11th 1907. 

. . .(^) We would warn our readers not to attach too much importance to the 
visit and sympathetically as we Germans may view the meeting of the Monarchs 
yet we must not leave a certain reserved attitude, for we have indeed no reasons to 

(^) [Here and elsewhere in this document these omissions are made in the original.] 
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rejoice since it was King Edward’s turn to pay a State Visit. When Queen Victoria, 
died our Emperor hastened to British shores to show thereby his grief to the whole 
world. On the other hand, King Edward took a long time to pay his first visit to the 
German Court — he met the Monarchs of many other countries but he could or would 
not find his way to Berlin. The King, when travelling to Marienbad, avoided German 
soil so as to be quite sure not to meet the Kaiser and he stiU owes his State Visit to 
Berlin .... It is true that political optimists consider om: present relations with 
England as so perfect that we are expected gleefully to shout every moment “ The 
King ! ’ ’ We beg to differ from this point of view ; our relations with England have 
indeed improved; but at whose cost? The British character has not changed and 
it never "v^l change, for it is as firmly established as the ultimate aim of British 
policy. However, England has now every reason to show us a friendly face for she 
has reached her goal and her hunger is satisfied. Let us consider the time of the 
meeting; it did not take place during that period when Great Britain was still 
concluding agreements and before the British Government had come to terms with 
the Powers of the whole world : Japan, France, Spain, Italy, Austria and even Eussia. 
The Emperor is welcome in England after the conclusion of all these “ententes” 
for there is no game left for him to spoil. On the other hand his visit will prove lo 
the British nation that Great Britain is everybody’s friend and that even he who 
is not her ally prizes her friendship. We would have attached more political 
importance to the meeting if it had taken place before the conclusion of the agreements ; 
but now the Uncle can show to his nephew what beautiful presents he brought home 
for his people from his world-wide travels. We may ask ourselves : “ What does the 
Kaiser bring home from his travels? ” Tangier! is an answer and a fine one at that 
. . . . If the German people would learn what enormous sums the policy of 
King Edward costs us and will continue to cost, their enthusiasm shown on the 
occasion of the meeting would soon subside ; Englishmen may indeed spend something 
on that visit for it is they who triumph ” 


(2.) Munich Allgemeine Zeituvg, (National-Liberal) No. 686, November 19th 1907. 

“ . . . . The Emperor’s State Visit to London has yielded positive results neither 
to us nor to France but the Monarch’s speech at the Guildhall will have proved to 
everybody concerned that nothing can be better for the world’s peace than hearty 
relations between Germany and England. ...” 

(8.) Stuttgart Schwdbischer Merkur, (National-Liberal) No. 627, November 9th 1907. 

“ . Speaking of the Emperor’s stay near the Isle of Wight we could 
point out many other spots outside England where the Kaiser could recruit his 
health but if he has chosen Great Britain for that purpose it must be taken as a 
special compliment to that country. Let us hope that this compliment will be 
appreciated by those to whom it is paid, else Germans might think that too much, 
amiability has been shown at the wrong place ” 

(4.) Idem, No. 680, November 12th 1907. 

‘‘ ... . The Emperor’s journey will tend to finish at last our mutual misunder- 
standings and the political meaning of the visit can only further the interests of 
peace ” 

(5.) Idem, No. 687, November 16th 1907. 

. The majority of the German people are agreed with the Emperor’s policy 
and they think — as he does — that good relations between Germany and England 

form the chief foundation of the world’s peace The Kaiser is in Ijondon the 

faithful interpreter of German feelings ” 
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<6.) Idem, No. 542, November 19th 1907. 

“ . . . . Nobody can possibly think that a great friendship has all of a sudden 
sprung up between the two nations and it is a question whether the present more 
friendly sentiments reigning in their relations will continue to exist and in that case 
whether they will deepen into something more tangible ” 


(7.) Frankfurter Zeitung, (Liberal), No. 813, November 11th, 1907. 

“ . . . . The political crisis between the two countries which reached its most 
dangerous point during the Algeciras Conference has now been overcome. ... If 
we examine the causes of the estrangement between! the two countries we find that 
about fifteen years ago we suffered from a certain self-glorification, the effect of 
Bismarck’s successes on the World’s political stage and of our great industrial progress. 
It is no use denying that the dream of Teutonic expansion was actually conceived by 
public men. However, we know better now for the failures resulting from our colonial 
policy have cooled down our aspirations in that direction and even the most inveterate 
optimist must, when looking at the present grouping of the world’s Powers, come to 
the conclusion that the German nation will have to be on the whole satisfied with 
that part of the Universe which fate assigned to them. ... We would not attach 
any importance to the utterances of the insignificant Socialistic party in England 
as they can not be considered as being the mouthpiece of the British proletariat 
but Englishmen must also concede that our press organs employ now quite a 
different tone from that used during the period of mutual displeasure. . . . The two 
nations are so closely related to each other that, without interfering with their 
oxistence, they can learn from each other, yet such a masterful man and such a good 
patriot as Prince Bismarck regretted that political circumstances would not allow 
him of loving the British nation.” 

I have, &c. 

L. BUCHMANN. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 


One cannot really expect civility /r[om] the German Press — hut it appears to 
have forgotten King Edward’s State Fisit to Kiel instead of to Berlin to the Emperor 
in 1905. 

EM. 


No. 71. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Nicolson, Foreign Office, November 21, 1907. 

You will see what passed with Schou about the Bagdad Eailway.(®) He gave 
Haldane the impression that but for Isvolsky’s departure from St. Petersburgh in 
September an agreement with Eussia about the Badgad Eailway would actually have 
been signed. I did not gather from Schon that anything more had passed than 
■conversations with Isvolsky to find out how Eussia could be reconciled to the Eailway 
and that the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t though no longer opposing in principle could not 
be induced to say definitely what Eussia wanted. 

The Emperor at first saw great difficulties about a discussion & quatre, but went 
completely round when he heard from Schon that discussion with Eussia had already 
taken place. The curious thing is that he had been kept in ignorance of tie fact that 
the subject was being discussed with Isvolsky. 

(*) [Carnook MSS., Vol. n of 1907.] 

U) [v. supra, p. 98, No. 64.] 
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I am sure that the Bagdad Railway was brought up here without any previous 
consultation with Biilow ; it was the Emperor and not Schon who mentioned it first 
and T am inclined to think that the Emperor did it without premeditation. 

What Bulow will think of it remains to be seen. It is possible that Biilow has been 
tr 3 ung to buy off Ruseian opposition to the Bagdad Railway by a favourable agreement 
about the Baltic. If so a discussion ft quatre about the Bagdad railway will not suit 
his book. 

‘ Benckendorff and Poklewsky knew not a word of any discussions having taken 
pace with Isvolsky and though I conveyed this to Benckendorff in its most tentative 
iform, he was puzzled and not at all pleased at the news. 

^ Both Gambon and Benckendorff are very pleased with our reply to the Emperor 
as they ought to be, for it is clear that' the Emperor was ready and perhaps desirous 
jto settle with us ft deux. This of course would have been a gross breach of faith on 
■our part towards France and Russia. 

Y[ou]rs sincerely, 

E. GREY. 


No. 72. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 871/263. 

(No. S16.) Berlin, D. November 22, 1907. 

Sir» R. November 25, 1907. 

In my despatches Nos. 498 and .'504 of the 12th and loth instant respectively, (') 
1 had the honour to report fully the views expressed in the German Press on the 
subject of the Emperor’s visit to England and the effect which might be expected from 
it on Anglo-German relations. As a complement to these reports I have the honour 
to draw your attention to a very friendly article published on the 17th instant in the 
semi-oflB.cial North German Gazette, of which a very full pr6cis was given in the Times 
■of the 18th instant. A copy of the Times precis is enclosed for convenience of 
reference. (’) The only other article of any importance or interest was one in the 
National Zcitung of the 16th instant. The National Liberal organ considers the 
reception at the Guild Hall to have been the “piece de resistance” of the whole 
visit, as during his long drive to the City the Emperor came into touch with the 
people, who had turned out in thousands “not so much to see the Emperor as the 
man.” Even in the worst days of anti-German feeling when the Emperor was looked 
■upon in England as the embodiment of all that was hostile, there was still a sub- 
current of ad&niration for the manliness of his personality. The London Correspondent 
■of the paper thinks that the visit has been a a decided succes: he says that the 
English Press have abandoned the reserve they at first maintained and have assumed 
a very cordial attitude, and the public welcome in the streets was always respectful 
^and often hearty. 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 


I have, &c. 

J. DB SALIS. 
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No. 7S. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/263. 

(No. 565.) Paris, D. November 22, 1907. 

Sir, E. November 25, 1907. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith an article (^) from the “ Aurore 
of yesterday’s date signed by Monsieur Maxime Villaume on the subject of the German 
Emperor’s visit to England. 

Monsieur Villaume comments on the fact that the German Bundesrath” has 
accepted the additional expenditure for the German Navy which is above all directed 
against England. No remarks with reference to the toasts exchanged at Windsor; 
“ Mais le Bundesrath pendant ce temps-la n’oubliait pas de preparer I’avenement de la 
plus grande Allemagne aux depens bien entendu de la plus petite Angleterre. Les 
affaires sent les affaires: assez caus^ des idylles d’antan.” 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

MINUTE. 

(The Germans are a long way behind. We shall have 7 Dreadnoughts afloat, before they 
have one, without our laying down any more. In 1910 they will have 4 to our 7, but between 
now and then there is plenty of time to lay down new ones if they do so.) 

E. G. 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 


No. 74. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/256. 

(No. 604.) Paris, D. December 21, 1907. 

Sir, E. December 23, 1907. 

The ''Temps” comments in a leading article on the speech made by you at 
Berwick on the 19th instant. It considers it natural that Anglo-German relations* 
should have first and foremost been dealt with, and states that France sees no objection 
but rather an advantage in an evolution of these relations. An Anglo-German 
"rapprochement” might have been seen with disquietude in France two years ago, 
but today it has " une valeur de commodity.” 

The article agrees that the friendship between England and France has changed 
in character since 1904. Though there exists between the two countries no alliance 
properly speaking, the popularity of the entente has given it additional force and a 
wider scope. If a European crisis broke out, there is no doubt that the fleets of 
England and France would be found side by side. The change which has come over 
Anglo-French relations has therefore a practical value and this practical value has 
taken a precise shape as is evident from the two simultaneous agreements which. 
England and France have concluded with Spain, from the not less interesting agree- 
ments signed between France and Japan, between Japan and Eussia, and between 
Eussia and England. 

The article notes your declaration that none of these agreements are directed 
against any other country, which means against Germany, and asks whether it is-* 
necessary to be always striving to re-assure Germany, who perhaps feigns an alarm 
not really felt. If Germany desires to "causer,” your speech offera.her an opportunity 
but while reproaching other countries for their silence, she is in reality the most silent 
of them all. It is, however, right that England, like France in that respect, should 
declare that she is ready to discuss any matter though she has need of no one. 

The article considers that the references to Persia were well-timed, and notes that, 
the allusion to the Congo was on the same lines as the recent utterance by the Prime- 
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Minister. It also mentions the fact that yon afBlrmed the necessity of maintaming 
intact the European concert as regards Macedonia, and resisted, in this respect, the 
imprudent counsels of a part of the English Press. 

The article concludes by remarking that you do not belong to the dangerous school 
who believe that great political aims can be sought with a mediocre army and navy, 
that diplomatic success is dependent on military strength and that this is true as 
regards England but not of her alone. 

The “Figaro” of to-day’s date also publishes an appreciative article by 
Monsieur Lautier. in which he compares the lucidity and straightforwardness of your 
language with that of another foreign s'tatesman. I enclose herein the passage of 
the article in which this comparison is developed.(*) The “Figaro” especially 
welcomes your remarks in regard to the Anglo-French understanding and notes with 
pleasure the applause which greeted your allusion to the manner in which that 
understanding had stood the test to which it had been subjected. 

Tho London Correspondent of the “Echo de Paris ” says that the chief interest 
of your speech lies in your silence in regard to the Congo and in your remarks as to 
the necessity of keeping pace with the naval programme of Germany. 

These remarks, he says, are significative of the re-action which has set in since 
the rejection by the Hague Conference of the pacific proposals put forward by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman. (*) 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIB. 

(*) [Not reproduced.] 

(*) [This subject will be treated in a later volume.] 


[ED. NOTE . — A report of Sir Edward Grey’s speech at Berwick is given in the Times of 
Decembor 20, 1007. The following extract may be quoted here : “ The first subject with which 
I wish to deal is a safe and pleasant one, and that is to acknowledge the pleasure which I believe 
the whole country has felt from the visit of the German Emperor. All the public utterances 
connected wilir the visit have been most beneficial in tone, ^d I am sure that the frieiwly 
atmosphere of welcome and hospitality on tho part of public opinion in this country and the oordiM 
way in which it was reciprocated and acknowledged by the Emperor are bound to have a good 
effect upon both oountriee."] 
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CHAPTER XLIU. 

GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 1908. 

L— GENERAL RELATIONS. 


\_ED, NOTE . — ^The following minutes are attaclied to despatch No. 3 from Mr. P, Cartwright, 
■dated Mu n i ch , January 8, 1908. The despatch is not printed, as its general tendency is 
adequately shown by the minutes. 

F.O. 371/457. 

1308/1308/08/180. 

MINUTES. 

A thoughtful review of the situation. Mr. Cartwright does not believe that the receut efforts 
for a rapprochement between Germany and England denote on the part of the former any cessation 
of those political designs which must render a violent collision between the two powers inevitable. 
He thinks that those efforts are made solely for the purpose of gaining time for the necessary 
preparations. — Mr. Cartwright is a shrewd observer and it would be idle to deny that his view 
may prove only too true. — would in this connection refer to a passage in my secret memorandum 
of Jan[uary] 1, 1907 (p. 33), (^) in which I pointed out that one objection which stood in the way of 
accepting the view that Germany was deliberately pursuing an anti-English policy, was that 
pending the necessary development of the German forces, such a policy must compel Germany 
to make every effort to win and retain England’s friendship temporarily. I pointed out that 
Germany had persistently neglected to make any such effort; the conclusion therefore seemed 
justified that the design attributed to Germany was not in fact, at least not consciously and 
deliberately, entertain^. 

It must be admitted that the very marked change, or at least outward change in Germany’s 
attitude towards us, is well explainable on the hypothesis that she has come to see the mistake 
she had made; and in fact every indication derived from what is being done and advocated 
in Germany, does now tend to confirm the impression that the whole energy of her government is 
directed towards preparing for the coming struggle with England. 

B. A. 0. 

Jan. 14. 


A good retrospect. No one is likely to believe in an entente between this Country and 
Germany in face of the German Naval programme. 

W. L. 


I am glad he is back and that his reports are coming again, 
long as the German Navy is increasing. 


We cannot be comfortable as 
E. G.] 


(U [^. Gooch d* Temperley, Vol. Ill, p. 414, -4pp. A.] 


No. 75. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/457. 

1187/1187/08/18. Berlin, D. January 10, 1908. 

(No. 11.) Confidential. E. January 13, 1908. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Trench Military Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to Conversation with the Emperor. 

I have, ftc. 

PEANK 0. LASCELLES. 
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Enclosure in No. 75. 

Colonel Trench to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Sir, British Emlassy, Berlin, January 6, 1908. 

I have the honour to report that H[is] M[ajesty] the Emperor, while walking this 
morning in the Tiergarten with H[er] M[ajesty] the Empress and H[is] B[oyal] 
H[ighness] Prince Oscar, called me to him and honoured me with five minutes 
conversation, most of which was personal and rather humorous. His Majesty suddenly 
said: “What are your allies going to do? Isn’t it marvellous the way the centre 
of interest has shifted to the Pacific? I tell you, you must be very careful ! Exactly 
what I prophesied fourteen years ago is going to happen: there is going to be a 
life-struggle between the white and black races (H[is] M[ajesty] said “black” not 
yellow) and woe betide you if you take the wrong side! They’ll attack you next! 
The white race will be turned out of Asia.” 

The Emperor was looking well and not at all worried, as when I last saw him. 
FTis only reference to things in England was a remark about a recent practical joke in 
high life which bore some resemblance to a burglary. 

I have, &c. 

F. TEENCH, Colonel, General Staff. 

MINUTE. 

Germany earnestly desires a conflict between Japan and the United States, with a secret 
reservation that, while both would be exhausted, Japan should win. 

E. A. C. 

Jan. 13. 

W. L. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 

On what grounds is above statement made ? 

E.R. 

SEPARATE MINUTE. 

Japm, United Stcutes and Germany. 

The view somewhat shortly expressed in my minute on Sir F. Lascelles’ despatch No. 11, 
is derived, not only from a careful and prolonged study of German opinion as revealed in 
periodical and other literature, but also, and more particularly, from conversations with a 
highly-placed and distinguished German naval officer who is in close touch with the leading men 
at Berlin. Some two years ago I reported privately and confidentially to Lord Lansdowne some 
of those conversations. (^) I have had others since. My friend has always spoken to me with great 
frankness on the aims of German policy. 

He has explained more than once, what indeed we know well from other sources that America 
is a country of which Germany is really afraid, because it cannot be tackled by her or exposed 
either directly or indirectly through other Powers. The attitude of subservience adopts by 
Germany, as by other States, towards America, is felt to be humiliating, and is often severely 
criticized by public opinion. Any weakening of America’s position as a world-Power would 
therefore be welcome. (We know of the persistent but hitherto vain efforts made to embroil 
England and the United States.) 

At the same time Germany has come to realize the great mistake she made in offending J apan 
at the time of the Liaotung cession. She is now determined at all costs to win Japan’s good graces 
and is so confident of success that, as I was frankly told, Germany would altogether supplant 
England at Tokio in a very short time. The conclusion had been reached that the danger of 
Jap^ leading the yellow hosts against the European Powers is a chimssra. On the other hand 
a conflict between Japan and America — ^no doubt on the principle that the wish is father to the 
thought—is considered not only possible but in the long run inevitable. So long as America is not 
actually strengthened as a result of such a conflict, it would suit Germany. She is not afraid 

of even victorious Japan. ^ ..u 

I had an opportunity, at the Hague Conference, of discussing questions of general policy with 
the able Japanese delegate, M. Tsudzuki. He confirmed all that I had heard about Germany’s 
changed attitude, and said she was making every possible advance at Tokio. But M. Tsudzuki 

(1) [The Editors have recently had access to the Lansdowne private papers, but they have 
been unable to ferace these reports at present.] 
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did not allow himself to be drawn into any statement 
beyond a decided declaration that Japan meant to go 
was no danger of a war with America. 


of the views of the Japanese government, 
with England as hitherto, and that there 

E. A. C. 
Jan. 21. 


No. 76. 


Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Orey. 

F.O. 371/484. 

8045/2952/08/28A. 

<No. 42.) PariSy D. January 26, 1908. 

Sir, E- January 28, 1908. 

The French Press of yesterday and to-day has naturally devoted considerable space 
to the discussion of the debate on Moroccan Affairs which took place in the Chamber on 
the 24th instant. It is also natural that Monsieur Delcasse’s speech has excited the 
most interest. (^) The ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs has received from different 

organs both the highest praise and the deepest reprobation C) 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

MINUTES. 


M. Delcass6 is attacked on all sides. It is however curious that none of his critics seems 
to be able (or willing) to see exactly wherein the lesson of his fall lay : It is the same leswn 
that we are said to have failed to learn from the Boer war : namely that policy and strategical 
preparedness must go hand-in-hand. Failure of such harmony must lead either to military 
disEwter or political retreat. Our own disasters of 1899 were not sufficiently great to bring 
the truth of the lesson home to us in all its force; that was due to the comparative insigmficance 
of the enemy. With an enemy like Germany we should have been in the same predicament 
as was the French government when it decided to sacrifice M. Delcass4 to placate Berlin. 
The fact that M. Delcsss4 now aspires to the control of the French army or navy, seems to 
show that he now sees the nature of the great error into which he had fallen, of shaping a 
foreign policy without making sure that there was enough force to cEtrry it through. 

E. A. C. 

Jan. 28. 

C. H. 

W. L. 


This no doubt is the real criticism. 


E. G. 


(^) [On January 24, 1908, M. Delcassd, who had taken no part in the Parliamentary debates 
since his fall, defended his Moroccan policy against the criticisms of M. Jaur^s.] 

(®) [The omitted passages give summaries of various Press articles.] 


No. 77. 

Sir F, Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/484. 

8191/2952/08/28A. 

(No. 13.) Munich, D. January 27, 1908. 

Sir, E. January 29, 1908. 

For some time past rumours had been current that Monsieur DelcassS might 
possibly be sent to St. Petersburg to replace Monsieur Bompard as French Ambassador, 
The possibility of this has certainly not been viewed with much satisfaction in 
Germany, but his sudden reappearance at the tribune of the French Chamber may 
be said to have aroused here little less than a feeling of indignation. This is perhaps 
not so much due to the fact that so distinguished a politician should seek to reappear 
again in public life but that Monsieur Delcasse should have come to the front again 
with all his old energy, his clearness of political foresight and his apparent determina- 
tion if he returned to power to pursue the policy he always advocated in international 
affairs- The indignation this has aroused here is not to be wondered at for the 
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■German press had taught its readers to believe that France had been so thoroughly 
frightened by Germany that nothing would induce her to allow her destinies to be 
*gain placed in the hands of so dangerous a statesman. That Germany must be on 
the watch now cannot be denied : Monsieur DelcassS’s speech has changed the 
position of afiEairs in the neighbouring country. Ever since the fall of that MiTiiater 
France has felt herself more or less humiliated, first, for having been drawn to 
Algeciras against her wish, and, secondly, for being compelled from that moment to 
look towards Germany before taking any step in Morocco. Now a man appears 
who still proclaims that France with her ententes needs to be afraid of no one ariil 
there is every prospect that by becoming a popular hero he may be lifted to power 
on a wave of patriotic enthusiasm such as has not been unfrequently witnessed in 
France (*) 

I have, &c. 

FAIRFAX L. CARTWRIGHT. 

(*) [The rest of this despatch deals with Press oormnents on M. Deleass^’s speech.] 


No. 78. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/458. 

8659/3659/08/18. 

(No. 40.) Confidential. Berlin, D. January 80, 1908. 

Sir, E. February 3, 1908. 

At a Court Ball last night, the Emperor deigned to honour me with a conversation 
<ff considerable length. During the earlier part of the evening and at supper when 
I had the honour of a seat at His Majesty’s table, the Emperor had been pleased, 
in a vein of highest good humour, to indulge in the jokes which he frequently makes 
about the morning visits which he had paid me on two occasions when he found me 
unprepared to receive him. He had indeed hinted that it was possible that he 
might again pay me such a visit. After supper His Majesty assumed a more serious 
demeanour and, taking me aside, said that he felt compelled to speak a word of 
serious warning to me. The English Press had again begun their attacks upon the 
German naval programme, by pointing out the great expense to which England would 
be put by being compelled to build so many more ships in consequence of the increase 
of the German Naval Forces. This, His Majesty considered, was very unfair. 
England had the right to build as many ships as she considered necessary, and no 
one could legitimately complain of her doing so. But why put the blame exclusively 
upon Germany? Other nations were increasing their naval armaments, some of 
them, such as France and the United States, to a very considerable extent; and even 
Brazil was building ships. The English Press, however, took no notice of the 
increase of the Naval Forces of other powers, which would justify His Majesty’s 
Government in augmenting their programme of naval construction, but singled out 
Germany as the cause of. the increased expenditure. This could not fail to create 
a feeling of irritation in Germany, which the Emperor might find himself unable to 
restrain. TTin Majesty really thought that something should be done to counteract 
this Anti-German tendency, and he hoped that I would write and say so. 

I replied that I would not fail to report to you what His Majesty had deigned 
to say, but that I did not see what could be done. Personally I had not seen the 
articles to which His Majesty had alluded, and had been under the impression that 
the general tone of the Press in England had of late become more friendly to 
Germany. His Majesty had been able to convince himself during hie recent visit 
to England, (*) and more e^ecially by the cordial reception which he met with in 

(0 [t?. pp. 92-S, Nos. 60-3.] 



London, on the occasion of his visit to the Guildhall that the influence of the 
teutonophobe section of the Press was not as great as people in Germany seemed 
to believe. 

This allusion to his visit to England appeared to divert His Majesty s thoughts 
from his grievance, and he spoke in the warmest possible language of the pleasure 
which his reception had given him, and of the great kindness shown ^ him by the 
King and Queen. He had also been much touched by the present which^ the King 
had sent him on his birthday and by the very cordial telegrams which His Majesty 
had addressed to him. He then related at great length his experiences at Highcliffe, 
and how he had thoroughly enjoyed his life there and been able to make some most 
interesting acquaintances. 

At the close of this conversation, I observed that I rejoiced that the relations 
between the two countries had greatly improved during the last two years, an 
improvement which had been greatly enhanced by his recent visit to England, and 
that therefore the moment was not an unfavourable one for my successor, whoever 
he might be, to enter upon the duties of the post. The Emperor said that he did 
not propose to discuss the question of my departure from Berlin. He could read 
my thoughts and therefore knew what my feelings were. As I gathered this to mean 
that I myself desired to leave Berlin, I replied that as His Majesty was so fully 
acquainted with my feelings, I would be indiscreet enough to explain to him, that 
my mission, having already been prolonged three times, would not be prolonged 
again, that I was aware that the King had mentioned the subject of my retirement 
to Count Metternich, and that I was glad to think that the improvement in the 
relations between the two countries would render the task of my successor more 
easy than it would have been two years ago. I should certainly have pitied any one 
who would have been called upon to take my place say in 1905, when I found my 
position a peculiarly painful one. The Emperor replied that 1905 was indeed a 
terrible year, and he sincerely hoped that he should never again have to live through 
such a painful time. There could be no doubt that a very great improvement had 
taken place since then. 

I have noticed on previous occasions, during the reign of Queen Victoria, that 
the complaints, which the Emperor had to make against England, became more 
accentuated whenever the Queen made her periodical visits to France, and it has struck 
me that His Majesty’s present grievance may have been in some degree due to the 
fact that the King and Queen are about to visit the Courts of Copenhagen and 
Christiania. 

I propose to take an early opportunity of giving an account of the conversation 
with which the Emperor honoured me to Herr von Schoen, but I would suggest 
that no undue importance should be attached to His Majesty’s grievance, which did 
not appear to me to be based upon anything more definite than a somewhat vague 
complaint against the tone of certain newspapers, which he chose, on the present 
occasion, to regard as the Eepresentatives of the English Press. 

I have, &c. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 

MINUTES. 

The emperor is peculiarly sensitive. The newspapers of which he complains must however 
have been deliberately submitted to him, because he does not otherwise read foreign papers — 
which I know on good authority. The responsible peo-ple, who submit them, must on their 
part know quite well that it is not the British government that favours “ attacks ” on German 
naval programmes. — ^As I pointed out in my memorandum on the relations between England 
and Germany, (2) such an attitude would in the end be impolitic and injurious. Sir E. Grey 
himself gave the strongest expression quite recently in a public speech to the view lhat we 
do not complain in any way of Germany building and arming as much and as quickly as she may 
think right. 

But it is surely asking a good deal that an independent British press diould refrain from 
pointing out that the new German programme must entail a corresponding increase of expenditure 

(2) [v. Qooch ds Temperley, Vol. Ill, pp. 397-420, App. A.] 
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on this country, and from lamenting this obvious but unpleasant fact. It seems a pity that 
Sir F. Lascelles was apparently unable to mate a courteous retort. What if France suddenly 
decided to make very large additions to her army? Of course the least thing that Germany 
would do, would be to make corresponding additions to hers. If then, what is not at all 
improbable, there should appear, even in respectable Gorman papers, articles regretting that by 
the action of France Germany was being compelled to incur further heavy expenditure, what 
would the German answer be, I wonder, to a complaint of the French government as to the 
unfriendliness of the German press? 1 And how would the argument be received that it was most 
unfair of German papers to blame France, seeing that not only France, but also Brazil and 
Austria were increasing their armies? 

Could not Sir F. Lascelles be told to say something of this kind to Herr von Schon when 
he speaks to him, as he proposes to do? 

E. A. C. 

Feb. 3. 

The Emperor can hardly be serious in suggesting that we should restrain our Press, a large 
section of which will certainly continue to call attention to the German Naval Programme, and 
the necessity for increased expenditure on our part to maintain our present position. Sir P. 
Lascelles will find it easier to explain this to Herr v. Schon than to the Emperor, and it is to 
be hoped that he will do so., though it is as well known in Berlin as here that no restraint is 
possible even if it were desirable. 

W. L. 

It would be somewhat absurd if our Naval programme of construction were to be increased 
on account of Brazil’s intention to build a fleet I The Emperor knows as well as we do that 
the new German navy bill has created a feeling of unrest over here and must naturally be an 
object of hostile criticism. He knows equally well that the British press is independent. 

C. H. 

A despatch should be written to Sir F. Lascelles founded on Mr. Crowe’s minute. (3) The 
point might also be made that the Navy League in Germany frequently uses the British Navy 
as an illustration of the need for increasing the German Navy; in the same way, that section 
of the Press here which is always afraid that the Gov[ernmen]t especially a Liberal Gov[emmen]t 
will let the Navy fall behindhand uses the German Navy to enforce its point. The fact that it 
pays so much more attention to the German Navy than it does to that of Brazil is due no doubt 
in part to the nearness of one and the remoteness of the other but may also be taken as a 
compliment to the quality of the German Navy as compared with that of Brazil. 

B. G. 

(^) [For this despatch, o. wfra^ pp. 333-5, No. 84, and encl.'l 


No. 79. 

Sir F, Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/454. 

3862/8862/08/17. 

(No. 54.) Confidential. Paris, D. February 3, 1908. 

Sir, E. Fehruary^ 4, 1908. 

Monsieur Delcasse paid me a visit on the 1st instant. He gave me his reason for 
his speech in the Morocco Debate in the Chamber which was as follows : — 

The German Emperor had had a conversation during the Kiel regatta in July 
with a Frenchman on the relations between Germany and Prance. His Majesty had 
said that he had always wished to be on the best terms with France, but M. Delcasse 
had persistently pursued an Anti-German policy. His Majesty stated that with the 
view of conciliation he had twice sent word to M. Delcasse that he would like to meet 
him, but no reply had been made to His Majesty's suggestion which if it had been 
accepted should have led to a good understanding between Germany and Prance for 
there were so many questions that they could settle amicably together. 

[17590] I 
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Monsieur Delcasse said that he had never received any intimation of such a desire 
on the part of the German Emperor and he did not believe that His Majesty had 
ever sent any message to him, and he therefore determined to take the first favourable 
opportunity to make a statement of the policy which he had followed during his term 
of ofiSce. Monsieur Jaures’ speech had given him that opportunity and he had taken 
advantage of it. 

Monsiem' Delcasse said that he supposed that I knew what had passed between 
the Emperor and Monsieur Etienne at Kiel.(^j I replied that I had heard one version 
which was that His Majesty had suggested an exchange of ideas on various subjects 
between the two Governments so that they might come to a general understanding 
which would be of benefit to both countries and that when Monsieur Etienne who had 
gone to Kiel full of projects for financial and commercial undertakings in combination 
with Germany had intimated that to render such a general understanding feasible it 
would be necessary that “La France flit reconstituee ” or words to that effect the 
Emperor had dropped the subject and had soon afterwards terminated the 
conversation. 

M. Delcasse then told me that the Emperor had said more than I had heard and 
not only to M. Etienne. His Majesty had stated that what he desired was not only 
agreement about all matters but an understanding between France and Germany 
against England who was a menace to Europe. 

As to the Ministry of M. Clemenceau the faults which he found with it were 
pandering to the Socialists and consequent unwillingness to maintain proper discipline 
in the army and navy, and failure to keep sufficiently in touch with The Emperor of 
Eussia, who, say what you may, is Eussia; and taking too humble a line towards 
Germany who does not desire war any more than does Prance. The French Govern- 
ment would gain nothing ; they only tied her hands by such a declaration as that made 
by the Minister for Foreign Afl!airs, viz.: “Pas d’immixtion dans les dissensions 
intestines de TEmpire, pas de protectorat, pas d’action qui nous y conduise, pas 
d’expedition a Tinterieur. Nous n’irons ni a Fez, ni a Marrakech. “ M. Denys Cochin 
had asked M. Clemenceau privately in the Chamber why he allowed M. Pichon to make 
such a declaration and M, Clemenceau had replied : “It will not prevent us advaiu'ing 
if necessary but the declaration is required in order to keep Germany quiet. 

M. Delcasse said that the majority obtained by the Ministry did not indjcate 
confidence in it. It meant that the Chamber was not prepared at present to turn 
it out. 

I asked M. Delcasse his opinion as to the condition of the French army and navy. 
He stated that from the information which he had and which was quite reliable lie 
was convinced that the French Staff Officers were quite as well educated, intelligent 
and scientific as those of Germany and as devoted to their profession, the Preiudi 
Artillery was superior to that of Germany. As to the soldiers they were not individually 
so big or so strong, but they were better marchers and had more “ elan“ than the 
Germans. Unfortunately the French Ministry had for political reasons not supporft'd 
the superior officers in maintaining discipline, and there had been some regrettable 
incidents in the South during the agitation in the Wine Districts and also olsowhorc^ 
If war came everything would depend on the first encounter. If the French troops 
could obtain a victory he thought that there would be good prospect of success. Ho 
believed that the chiefs who would be likely to have commands were capable but the 
merits of military commanders were an unknown quantity until the hour came for tliein 
to show their qualities, viz., actual war. The qualities of the German Chiefs wen^ 
equally unknown. Germany could mobilize at the outbreak of war more men than 
France but the problem would be how to feed and supply and utilize a larger number 
of troops on the German side than could be mobilised, fed and supplied and utilized 
on the French side. 

As to the navy M. Delcasse believed the maUriel to be good but owing to the 
weakness of the Ministry on account of the attitude of the Socialists there had been 
instances of indiscipline in the navy which had not been properly punished. There 

(^) [cp. supra, pp. 58-9, No. 36.] 
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were sure to be some hotheads amongst such large crews as big ships now carried, but 
if the Ofi&cers were backed up when they took measures to maintain discipline 
M. Delcass4 thinks all would be well. 

I have, &c. 

PEANCIS BEETIE. 

MINUTES. *■ 

A most interesting conversation. Two statements made bv M. Deloasse call for special 
attention : 

(1) that M. Delcasse never received the two messages which the emperor has repeatedly 
stated he had sent to him, suggesting a personal meeting: 

(2j that the emperor at the famous interview with M. Etienne proposed an understanding 
against Great Britain. 

Sir F. Lascelles has more than once called attention to the habit of the emperor to make 
statements which have no foundations in fact and which must be heavily discounted; and we 
know of several instances of this kind. Apparently the alleged intimations to M, Delcass^ must 
be classed with these. 

That the emperor gives vent at times to outbursts of a violently anti English kind without 
taking much precaution as to the discretion of the interlocutary or correspondent addressed we 
know too well to allow us to treat M. Delcass4’s assertion of what passed at the interview with 
M. Etienne, as unworthy of credit. 

E. A. C. 

Feb. 4. 

M. Cl^menceau’s answer to M. Denys Cochin rather confirms the impression that the French 
Gov[ernmen]t have two voices about the Morocco question : one for home use, the other for us© 
in Morocco itself. 

W. L. 

c. n. 

E. G. 


No. 80. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/458. 

4552/4552/08/18. 

(No. 52.) Berlin, D. February 4, 1908. 

Sir, E. February 10, 1908. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I liave received from Captain Dumas Naval Attache to this Embassy, rolating 
to a conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz respecting Anglo-German relations. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 

Enclosure in No. 80. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Confidential. 

Your Excellency, Berlin, February 3, 1908. 

I have the honour to submit that I called this morning on Admiral von Tirpitz, 
State Secretary for the Navy, for the purpose of presenting him with a copy of our 
Eoyal Navy List from My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. In accepting the 
book His Excellency begged me to return his best thanks and acknowledgments for 
the courtesy and give expression to his highest respects. 

His Excellency went on to say that while deploring the reason (Herr BebeLs 
speech) he had been very happy last week in being able to express in the Eeichstag 
his profound conviction that there were no possible grounds for any trouble between 
England and Germany except trade rivalry and that he was sure couldn't be helped 
by resort to arms. 

He deplored Herr Bebel’s speech in every way as calculated to re-arouse 
suspicions on both sides and pointed out how dangerous it was to suggest to a proud 
people like the Germans that they were not masters in their own house as regards 
[17590] I 2 
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what ships they might or might not build. Such remarks only increased the mad 
demands put forward by the Navy League and placed a weapon in the hands of the 
Chauvinists of both countries. 

It was most unfortunate that Bebel also should have finished his remarks by 
suggesting that the day was approaching when England would tell Germany so far 
and no farther. These things had the worst effect at home even where the man was 
known and there was no knowing where they stopped abroad. 

His Excellency asked me if I thought the feeling in England as regards Germany 
was better and I answered Yes but at the same time of course their new 
Navy Bill, through the medium of the newspapers, had frightened many of the less 
instructed to which he replied that he was really at a loss to know what he could 
do in the matter and could not believe that in the fleet Bill any thinking man in 
England could see any harm. After all it was not as if he was constructing anything 
more in numbers than was laid down to be built in 1900 and to those numbers he 
had kept and meant to adhere. 

I pointed out that it wasn’t the numbers but the rapidity of construction of a 
Dreadnought type of fleet that caused some uneasiness on which the Admiral 
explained that it was of course incumbent to replace ships as soon as they were 
out of date and even now it seemed to him that in the future their ships would bo 
close on 25 years old before they could be finally wiped off the list. 

Personally he thought, in view of our alliances with France and Japan, that 
there was from some points of view more possible grounds [sic] for uneasiness in 
Germany and of course that was worked for all it was worth by the Navy League 
who had always to be getting up steam but we had no reason of that sort to bring 
forward and many of our publicists and newspaper writers seemed to him to be mad. 

His Excellency went on Take for instance all the nonsense about invasion 
lately written in England. Out of the 30,000 military Officers in Germany one might 
expect that one or two sheeps-headed Lieutenants might write such rubbish, yet he 
was informed that Lord Eoberts was gravely bringing it forward in England as 
possible and probable. 

It was incredible to him that a great soldier and a Statesman for whom he had 
always had the greatest respect could believe in such a thing. So far as he (the State 
Secretary) knew it was impossible for them to even embark such numbers as say 
100,000 men, and none should know better what it meant than the English, and 
in view of our sea forces, quite impossible that they should be disembarked on the 
other side. Even Napoleon had found it impossible when only 20 miles off and 
there were no ten-fold Napoleons in Germany in these or any other days. To carry 
out invasion two things were absolutely necessary. First to land an amply sufficient 
number of troops and secondly to maintain the lines of communications. 

He had spoken of 100,000 men but that number would be wholly useless in 
England even if we had no army there to oppose them. 

Under circumstances of invasion it was certain that a million semi-trained 
soldiers would spring up like magic and in that connection he would advise me to 
think over and study the German halt before Paris in 1870. 

Any ideas regarding the keeping open of the lines of communication had only 
to be thought of to raise a smile. All the fleets of Europe put together against 
England could not guarantee it. So many articles had been sent him on the subject 
of late that he had necessarily given it a deal of thought and from his point of view 
as a Statesman, a Naval Officer and a gentleman he declared plainly that this foolish 
panic was wholly stupid and impossible to understand. 

Finally His Excellency repeated to me almost word for word his speech in the 
Eeichstag of the 29th (already reported) and with renewed friendly messages to our 
Admiralty said good-bye. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captam and Naval Attache, 
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mNUTES. 

It is rather absurd of Admiral Tirpitz to talk like this. We may have our own idea whether 
an invasion can be prevented or repelled, but it is too well known that the German military 
authorities not only regard it as feasible in certain circumstances, but have studied the ways and 
means and made plans. 

I believe it is on record that so great an authority as Moltke regarded the invasion of England 
as practicable. It is certain that the Great General StafiE at Berlin is of the same opinion. 
It is only 2 or 3 years ago that Baron von Edelsheim then a captain on that Staff published, with 
the authorization of his chief, a pamphlet dealing in detail w'ith the measures to be taken for the 
purpose; that the pamphlet was immediately afterwards suppressed; and that Baron von 
Edelsheim was sent back in disgrace to his regiment, because the Emperor was very angry 
that the pamphlet having been noticed in the English pres®, threatened to cause bad feeling 
and impair the political relations. 

It is also a fact which I myself got to know through the indiscretion of one of the officials of 
tho Hamburg- America Line, and which I brought to Lord Lansdownc’s notice at the time (some 
2 or 3 years ago, I think) that the Emperor with his own hand made a number of blue pencil 
corrections and alteration*:^ in the designs of 2 new liners, then about to be built, because H[is] 
M[ajcsty] maintained that the designs as submitted to him would not permit of these ships taking 
their allotted part in the transport of 2 divisions to England. 

In view of these facts and other considerations of a more general character which need not 
here be set out, Admiral Tirpitz ’s bland remarks to Captain Dumas do not, I think, deserve to 
be taken very seriously. It is of course his business to prevent if possible any suspicions from 
arising as to possible German plans. 

We on our part are not concerned with forming a deliberate opinion as to whether invasion is 
practicable. That is a matter which only our military and naval authorities can decide. All we 
can do is to establish whether or not the German authorities consider it practicable. We have 
strong grounds for believing that they do — or did until recently at any rate. 

E. A. C. 

Feb. 10. 


His views hardly square with his programme. ^ ^ 

There are many indications that the future invasion of England is being carefully prepared in 
Germany and, if ever the moment should arise, it will almost certainly be found that no 
precaution has been neglected to ensure its success. 


There is no doubt whatever that the Germans have studied and arc studying the question, 
German officers on leave come here and explore our coast and no doubt send in reports which are 
interesting and welcome to their own authorities. No doubt al^^o the German Staffs work out possible 
plans. We too continue to work out the best methods of making any such plan? miscarry. As long as 
we have sufficient superiority of Navy the risk will be too great for the Germans to run it in 
cold blood, but it is a danger to us to be borne in mind in all contingencies. 


No. 81. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edicard Grey. 

P.O. 371/458. 

6310/6310/08/18. 

(No. 71.) Secret. Berlin^ D. February 12, 1908. 

Sir, E. February 24, 1908. 

I have the honour to enclose the Annual Eeport on the German Navy for the 
year 1907, which has been drawn up by Captain Dumas, Naval Attache to this 
Embassy. 

Captain Dumas had prepared this Report with the view of my including it in 
my Annual Report on Germany, but as I propose, in view of the very complicated 
political situation in Germany to postpone the compilation of that Report until I 
shall have been enabled to express a more definite opinion than is at present possibl<^. 
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I have thought it better to forward to you Captain Dumas’ very interesting Report 
Tvithout further delay. 

I have, &c 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 

Enclosure in No. 81. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascclles. 

German N.A. Eeporfc 9/05. 

(Secret.) British Embassy, 

Yom Excellency, Berlin, February 12, 1908. 

I have the honour to submit the following Eeport on the German Navy for 
1907. 

In considering the Naval history of the Empire for the year it is, I think, well 
to recollect that in German eyes they passed through, on account of the Algeciras 
Conference, a period of terrible humiliation in 1906. 

This had arisen, so far as I am able to judge, from the fact that the people as 
a whole, while fully realising that Germany by means of her army had become one 
of the greatest land powers of the world, had failed to appreciate the still greater 
possession of sea and consequent world power and so, prior to the Ensso-Japanose 
war, had only feared Eussia. 

When therefore, towards the end of that war, she saw the former country 
shattered and disorganised it may be that a somewhat adventurous policy was 
embarked upon and especially so with regard to Morocco — always a future colony 
for Germany in the eyes of the Pan-Germans — ^but liaving failed, with incredible 
foolishness, to first propitiate England and Spain, she was here suddenly foiled and, 
in the opinion of the peojfie, treated with the utmost contempt by England. 

[§ 5.](^) The result was an absolute shriek from tlie Navy League and a conse- 
quent immediate desire on all sides for the possession of a great Navy in which alone 
they now recognized the strong power and might which had thus foiled tliem and, as 
has been commonly said. Admiral Tirpitz, had he asked for it in 1906, might have 
obtained any increase he desired for the fleet. However, on the contrary, studious 
moderation was observed — too studious in the eyes of the people who were being 
daily educated by the Navy League — ^largely because the Admiralty authorities wore 
compelled to hold back owing to the introduction of the Dreadnought type forcing 
them to delay their building programme by something like a year, and partly because 
the Admiralty naturally did not desire to be lead [sic] by the people and ineanwliile 
for the whole year the Navy League was flooding the country with lectures and 
pamphlets to the effect that Germany’s only possible opening for fntun' gn^atiu'ss, 
development and proper position as a world power could be attained by the rapid 
construction of a fleet so strong that even England would hesitate to flout it. 

This position having been attained it can well be understood that 1907 opened 
with considerable disquietude as to the attitude of England in attempting to force 
Germany to attend the Hague Conference with a view to discussing a scheme of 
reduction of armaments. (^) 

Under these circumstances and in view of their, as they thought, almost foolish 
moderation of arrangements, it is hardly to be wondered at if, in the proposal of 
England of all countries, to disarm they discerned the most machiavellian duplicit y : 
first in asking Germany to halt in her progress to world power and soc'ondly, in 
forcing on her, if she did come to the conference, a r61e as the one determined 
disturber of the peace of the world. 

The feeling as it appears to me now was one of furious exasperation at a second 
public humiliation to follow that already achieved at Algeciras and the very fact 

(^) [The paragraph numbers inserted in this documoni in square brackets were written in 
pencil by Mr. Crowe on a printed version of the report. They correspond to the paragraph numbers 
used by him in bis notes, v. infra, pp. 131 - 2 .] 

(^) [This subject will be dealt with in a later volume.] 
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that there was no general clamour for war shows how profoundly convinced the 
Admiralty Staff must have been of the certain disaster that recourse to arms must 
produce. 

So impressed were the public with this view that they remained quiet under, 
as they considered it, humiliation piled on humiliation from England, in which they 
read a desire to force the country into a ruinous war, and this culminated last April 
in an almost frenzied outburst of terror caused, as I imagine most such extravagances 
are, by the innocent facts of a Eoyal visit in the Mediterranean and the simultaneous 
issue of a loan at high interest in Berlin, but into which a foolish people read the 
most sinister meanings. 

[§ 10.] In the reaction after such an absurdity the excitement rapidly subsided 
but the iron had entered their soul and fear of England and her designs has ever since 
amounted to an absolute obsession. Tlie result was that they considered that their 
one and only safety lay in the possession of a strong fleet and I am not exaggerating 
one bit when I say that the new building programme has been received over the 
country at large with an almost universal sigh of relief, while, were it not for the 
fact that it might be considered as a menace by England, I believe that a programme 
of double the proportions would have been most heartily welcomed. 

I would also here beg to emphasize that whereas at the end of the Eusso- 
Japanese war there was, to my thinking, almost an outburst of Chauvinism in 
Germany, to-day the pendulum is at the other end of its swing and there is a 
great and general distrust of their power to move in any direction. 

However that may be all the foregoing seems to me to very clearly determine 
the attitude which Germany observed, as regards Naval matters, at the Hague 
Conference and speaking broadly I am of opinion that a sigh of relief was audible 
all over Germany that England’s attitude was not such as to force them into war 
on account of their determination, at all hazards, to preserve a free hand in the 
matter of future construction. 

[§ 12.] This fear and horror of w’ar is very pronounced in Germany, far more so 
than in England, and arises first from a possible loss of the breadwinner and secondly 
from a curious sentimental feeling that going to war means death, whereas in other 
countries it is more generally connected with glory. 

[§ 13.] T mention this because, in so far as it may have any value, public opinion 
in Gei-many is always, to my mind, wholly adverse to war and wherever it could exert 
any influence would certainly make for peace. 

[§ 14.] Against that it would be idle not to recognize that the bureaucracy are 
not so opinionated and would not liesitate to proceed to extremities if any concrete 
advantages or money was [sic] to be seen in such a policy. 

A matter of great Naval interest during the spring was the publication in 
Paris of some rumours regarding the roping in of Denmark for some sort of an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Germany. 

The effect, was electrical in Denmark and disclosed an amazing amount of hate 
for Germany as still in existence. 

This being noted here has, I am sure, made the Germans clearly realise that 
Denmark, at least in so far as the land contiguous to the Great and Little Belts is 
concerned, must be overrun and seized by them in case of war with either England 
or France and c?i passant 1 would note that Denmark’s desires or wishes will 
probably in the future bo treated with severity or even contempt and such efforts as 
are possible made to get on the best of terms with Sweden who flanks the only other 
vulnerable approach to Germany in the Baltic. 

To that extent it is almost a clearing of the air and simplifies the situation for 
Denmark who have to choose between Germany who [sic] they Kate and fear, and 
England, of whom, mindful of 1864, they are naturally distrustful. However the 
dislike shown for Germany is so pronounced that I believe the distrust of England 
might by judicious support be overcome. 

(^) \cp. fiiipra, pp. 28-32, Nor. 35-6.1 
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As a result of all the above there was an unceasing cry heard throughout the 
year for an increased rapidity of construction of the German fleet and this resulted 
in the Amendment to the Fleet Bills of 1900 and 1906, published in November last 
and certain, I think, to be approved in the Eeiehstag. 

The following tables show its most important provisions. 

1906. 1908. 




B[attle- 

ships]. 

L[ight] 

C[ruisers]. 

B[attlc- 

ships]. 

L[ iglitj 
C[ruisers]. 

Increase. 

1908 

. . . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1909 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1910 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1911 


1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1912 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1913 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1914 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1915 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1916 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1917 


2 

14 

11 

1 

18 

1 

10 

5 


It will be thus seen that the whole increase amounts to four extra battleships 
and a decrease of one armoured cruiser, but the crux of the business as far as we 
are_ concerned lies in the fact that those four extra battleships are to be commenced 
as it were at once and completed, in addition to the previous programme, in 1914 ; 
after which date indeed the German armoured ship construction actually falls from 
that formerly allowed. Of course considering numbers alone our fleet is by so far 
numerically superior that from that point of view it would not trouble tis much 
but it has to be taken into consideration that with the Lord Nelson and Dreadnought 
classes, or broadly speaking, the one gun type ship, a new era of shipbuilding 
construction set in and, to arrive at a due knowledge of our relative strength, tables 
showing whole numbers and modern ships alone must be considered. 

That is to say if we discard ships as they arrive at the age of 20 years in about 
July of each year the two countries by the present programmes will possess. 


— 

Germany. 


Kiififland. 

lorn. 

L[ightl 

erruisors]. 

All Sorts, 

Modern. 

All Sorts. 

Mot 

Brattle- 

ships]. 

Brattle- 

ships]. 

L[ight] 

C[ruisers]. 

Brattle- 

ships]. 

Lfight] 

0[ruisers]. 

B[attlo- 

ships]. 

L[iglit] 

C[ruiaors]. 

1908 ... 

32 

8 



52 

35 

3 

f) 

1909 ... 

31 

8 

• * * 


55 

38 

6 

JO 

1910 ... 

34 

10 

4 

2 

58 


9 


1911 ... 

33 

11 

7 

3 





1912 ... 

33 

12 

10 

4 





1913 ... 

35 

12 

13 

5 





1914 ... 

37 

14 

16 

6 
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Even this jDrovision has proved as was indeed likely, far from satisfying the 
desires of the German Chauvinists and the leader of the National Liberals has already 
put forward a programme suggesting a maintenance of the output of 4 armoured 
vessels yearly after the present proposed 3^ear of 1911. 

At 20 years’ life such a programme would allow for a fleet of some 43 battle- 
ships and 32 armoured cruisers and, judging by the steady increase in desire for a 
stronger Navy I think it likely that some such programme will shortly be brought 
forward as the ideal to be arrived at instead of the present one of 38 battleships and 
20 armoured cruisers. 

A result however of this attempt to lead the Admiralty by the ears has been 
to put them very much in opposition to the Navy League and other amateur 
strategists and it is certainly with no good will of the present Secretary of State 
that an increase in the present numbers will be formulated. 

[§ 26.] The greatest reason for this moderation at present is the appalling load 
of debt that the construction of the fleet is piling up. Great attention has been called 
to the fact that the Empire’s debts have increased from £115,000,000 to no less than 
£162,000,000 in the past six years but few realise that of this great increase of 
£47,000,000 no less than a quarter or £12,500,000 has been taken for naval 
construction and if we add the Kiel Canal, at bottom a strategical work, at least 
£37,000,000 of the whole debt is Naval in its origin. 

r§ 27.] Now l^y the present Fleet Bill it is proposed to add £37,000,000, to the 
debt in the next ten years, or if we add the costs of widening and deepening the canal, 
solely due to the Dreadnought policy, £49,000,000. 

28.] Such sums, especially wdien read in' marks, must stagger even the most 
extravagant Government and now% immediately following the United States 
financial crisis and with bad times en evidence everywhere in Germany, so that the 
bankers are undoubtedly very nervous and cautious it is likely that the spirit will 
spread throughout the Nation, when could they once realise the source of this debt, 
some check might possibly supervene against a still greater expansion of the Naval 
Power. 

[§ 29.] T confess however that I do not believe that any such caution will obtain 
for the. fact of Germany’s lack of cash is only due to its being all at present absorbed 
in future productive works. Indeed so far as my enquiries have lead [sic] me I am 
of opinion that unless some great factor, such as an Imperial preferential tariff or 
war. supervenes in ten years’ time, Germany could comfortably sustain Naval 
estimates of even £40,000,000. 

I have now traced the principal causes of the Fleet Bill of this year and 
attempted to deduce some lessons therefrom. I cannot but be conscious however 
of my inability to do so with any completeness and much rests on very slender 
foundations, Two facts however stand out very clearly: — 

1. That the Naval Authorities at present greatly dread the power and aims of 

England. 

2. The whole people are determined to possess a fleet wliich in quality, if not 

in quantity, shall leave absolutely nothing to be desired. 


[§ 32.] I ought also perhaps to add that a considerable party in Germany are in 
the greatest hopes that by persistent efforts in the inc*.rease of their fleet the people of 
England will tire of the struggle for the mastery of the sea and finally leave them 
in possession. 

The greatest factor existent in Germany which preserves this feeling and hope 
is the Navy League. 

In the foregoing pages I have already dealt at some length with various doings 
of this league during the year but as there now seems some possibility of its 



breaking up as a concrete force for the Empire as a whole I may perhaps note some 
of the causes. 

Under the very capable managership of a General Keim the membership of 
the League had increased to roughly a million by the end of 1906. Provincial, 
town and village groups had been formed and there was here a gigantic 
propaganda which was made use of as far as possible against the Centrum and 
Socialistic parties by Prince Bulow at the time of the general elections for purely 
political purposes. 

This was possible in the North and West owing to the Centrum having partly 
sided with the Socialists against the speedy development of the Navy. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, owing to the theft of some letters, the fact was 
disclosed that political rather than patriotic aims were in view in this usage and 
this was greatly heightened by the Chancellor publicly thanking General Keim for 
his assistance in the Eeichstag. 

The result was an outburst of anger in Bavaria and Wurttemburg and all other 
Catholic centres and, despite a sort of personal effort of the Emperor to smooth 
matters over at a general meeting held last summer in Cologne, further 
recriminations against the Catholics as such and Princely personages in the South 
has now lead to a sort of definite divorce of the Bavarian branch from the remainder 
while numerous Princes have withdrawn their patronage in sympathy with the Ch'own 
Prince of Bavaria. 

That this trouble will eventually break up the League I do not believe but it 
will certainly keep it quiet for some time and possibly do something towards 
destroying its influence and the pernicious use it has made of England as a bogey 
in the path of German development and expansion. 

[§ 40.] Of late their greatest efforts have been to gel at tlie drildren and in 
support of this I may note that two English ladies resident in Germany have told me 
■of their ehildi’en returning from school and asking if it was true tliat England I'cally 
wanted to destroy Germany and could they have some small sum towards the defence 
of the Empire from that wicked State. 

[§ 41.] In another case I spoke to some school children myself who gravely asked 
why England wished to destroy Germany and told me further that their ti'acher had 
begged them always to remember that England was their enemy. 

[§ 42.] In themselves of course' such stories are ridiculous but they disclose a 
very serious form of thought which must grow up in the minds of the children and 
produce a permanent desire for revenge on England. 

[§ 43.] When I add to this that England has been constantly held up to hali'cd 
by Navy League orators in every village in the Empire and that the gj-own up members 
now probably amormt to at least 600,000, it can be realised what an overwhelming 
desire for the downfall of England must now exist in Germany. 

[§ 44.] It is true that it is at present masked by fear hut I would submit that it 
cannot be too strongly realised that England is hated (liroughoui Germany and \('iirs 
must elapse before the former friendly feeling, if it ever existed, can again be hoped to 
obtain and in the meantime friendly meetings, ententes cordiales Ac., are only 
considered by the masses to mask deep and cunning designs to lull their suspicion's 
to sleep. A potent factor in maintaining this atmosphere in a higlior circle is ilie 
great mass of rubbish which has lately appeared in the. English papers and magazines 
as regards invasion and I would beg here to somewhat elucidate this question. 

Even against the Military power of England it would be simply ridiculous to 
attempt an invasion without at the least a force of 75,000 men. 

And in view of the fact of the uncontested superiority of the British Naval forces 
in home waters any such expedition, unless it can get to sea in absolute secreev, 
must be foredoomed to disaster. 

Therefore such an invasion must take place in a period of profound peace 
and, to preserve the secrecy, must either embark and get to sea during a night 
<Bay some six hours) or the whole of the telegraphic system must be cut off and 
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all foreigners and sympathisers with England prevented from crossing the borders 
for many hours. 

Further to embark such a body of men in secrecy they must be brought from 
some distance which presupposes trains, and even if 25,000 men were already 
collected at the available sea ports it would require some 80 trains, at 600 men to 
the train, to bring the remainder of the expedition to its point of embarkation. 

Therefore a wonderfully organised train service would also be required leading 
to ports with commodious wharves, far from the borders and served with convenient 
sidings for the future disposition of the trains on their arrival. 

I discount at once the possibility of secretly collecting such numbers in the only 
city on the German coast which could harbour them — Hamburg — ^because the town 
is so full of English shipping, merchants and agents, not to speak of sympathetic 
foreigners, that it is inconceivable that secrecy under such conditions could be hoped 
to obtain. 

Also, Hamburg lies on a tidal river, some 65 miles from the sea and the 
passage of a fleet of transports from the docks could but take place slowly and 
would, in my opinion, be reported before the first ship left the docks thus giving 
us at least 24 hours to collect an opposing force in the North Sea. 

Now the other sea ports on the sea coast of Germany which in some degree 
fulfil our requirements are Emden, Wilhelmshaven, Bremerhaven, Cuxhaven and 
Brunsbuttel none of which however I may state offhand could possibly accommodate 
and dispatch the whole of the expedition and as it must therefore be divided I would 
therefore take them seriatim. 

Emden is close to the Dutch frontier and has numerous semi-Dutch inhabitants 
besides which there is a resident British Vice-Consul and a foreign staff in the 
telegraph companies’ offices. 

It is barely possible that from this port a maximum of ten thousand men might 
be embarked in secret, if the shipping were already collected, without exciting 
widespread comment. They would however have to come by train from a considerable 
distance and I do not think could possibly sail in under twelve hours from the giving 
of the order which would almosl certainly ruin the secrecy. 

From Wilhelmshaven, given of course that the necessary shipping could be 
collected tliere a very large number could be secretly embarked. 

Such troops must however pass en route through Oldonlnirg and probably Bremen 
(wli^re there are numerous Englishmen') and it is almost certain that if the numbers 
were large the secret would leak out. 

Probably the maximum number that could get away unseen (ships must pass 
through the lock gates about high water) would be from ten to fifteen thousand. 

At Bremerhaven the facilities are exceedingly good and the shipping in port 
always ample for a huge expedition. Against that the lock gates must work ab(3ut 
high water; troops en route must pass through Bremen and there are always 
numerous British subjects and ships in port. Consequently I do not think that an 
expedition of any size could depart unnoticed from this centre. 

At Cuxhaven the wharfage is poor but the train service good. T]’ooj)S however 
arriving here must have passed on the way through Bremen or Hamburg and again 
T think that the necessary secrecy in peace time would be out of the question. 

There remains Brunsbuttel where both train and embarkation facilities are poor 
but against that at this port could be embarked just so large a party as could 
previously have been collected at Neuminster and in Schleswig-Holstein in general 
without exciting suspicion and this of course would be done while the shipping was 
collecting in and about the Kiel Canal. 

From most of the towns of Schleswig the troops could be brought to the place 
of embarkation by a line passing no commercial centres, or, so far as I know, where 
any Englishman resides : but against that, the country swarms with semi-Danes, 
wholly opposed to Germany, and in view of that fact and the suspicions aroused by 
the vast collection of shipping about the canal which must be observed by other 
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shipping arriving, I do not think it would be feasible to embark more than 10,000 
without the news being spread far and wide over the world. 

Summing it up then, I believe that some 30,000 to 40,000 men might possibly 
embark in secrecy from the various sea ports in separate expeditions but the very 
fact of that dispersion makes in itself the probability of maintaining the secrecy 
more and more unlikely. 

Given separate expeditions I do not think there would be any great difficulty with 
the stores. In the first place the ships could load up with a large amount without 
exciting suspicion and secondly every river and canal in Northern Germany carries 
vast numbers of huge and strong steel lighters with a capacity up to 800 tons and 
quite fit to stand being once towed, even at a high speed, across the North Sea. 

What it therefore amounts to is that while a raiding expedition is possible an 
invasion is almost impossible, while, even if either party did arrive, long before 
they had disembarked their stores and artillery, at least a necessary proceeding, our 
fleets should have arrived and annihilated them. 

Of course from every aspect the affair would be wholly different given a previous 
period of strained relations but even then I think that organized invasion is 
impossible. 


Present and Future Relations. 

Eoughly speaking by whatever standard we may judge the present relative 
strengths of England and Germany the fact emerges tliat our forces in home waters 
are at the least twice as strong as those of Germany and this provides the most 
potent factor for every effort on this side to maintain peace. Even if we carry 
forward the programmes of the two countries for five years and only allow for the 
yearly output of four armoured ships from England, the ratio would still amount 
to better than 2 to 1, which must tend to preserve a healthy feeling of dread of 
England’s power for the whole period while for the approaching two y('ars our ratio 
of strength is actually increasing. 

Again in case of our going to war with Germany it is plain that her ships, if 
they are to attain any result whatever, must be based on the North Sea where, at 
the present time, there are but two harbours of refuge for them. 

These are Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbuttel, considered as the door of the Canal 
and Kiel. 

But for at least four years Wilhelmshaven, considered in the light of a harbour 
of refuge, cannot accommodate more than about ten to twelve ships at the utmost 
whereas, in case of war, they could reasonably expect to have at least 24 bat.tloships 
in those waters and this is because they can only hope to make any real use of 
their fleet at the following moments. 

1. Directly war is declared when our fleets might not be all in the North Sea 

and a surprise attack on an isolated squadron or such a valuable asset 
as the Forth Bridge might cause us severe loss before we had struck 
a blow. 

2. After a series of successful attacks by their torpedo boats on our blockading 

North Sea fleet. 


In the first case their only chance of real success would be to bring out as large 
a squadron as soon as possible even if the fleet was slow as, having done their work, 
they must get safely back and as rapidly repair damages. 

Therefore before the attack their ships must be already in the North Sea and 
at least half based on Brunsbuttel which is open to attack by torpedo boats. 

In the second case as the ships cannot lie together a junction must first be 
effected and that fact provides a great danger. But at the same time as the ratio 
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of strength of their fleet to ours is at its least and decreasing, and the works for 
harbouring the fleet at Wilhelmshaven are incomplete, the works for widening the 
Kiel canal will also be in hand, and despite every precaution to keep the passage 
clear there must be a danger of landslips and the blocking of the fairway by the 
extra draught of a damaged vessel. 

[§ 70.] It is also noteworthy that, war or no war, the work must go on, as, until 
it is completed, the new great ships must make the passage from the Baltic to the 
North Sea round the Skaw, a very dangerous trip for German ships at such a time. 
Therefore from these considerations we again see every desire on the part of 
Germany to postpone any war until both of the works at Wilhelmshaven and on the 
canal are finished. 

[§ 71.] Again so soon as war is declared there must be some movement by 
Germany infringing the neutrality of Denmark, if only in defence of her own vulner- 
able position in the Baltic. An}^ such movement might bring against them the 
combined power of the Scandinavian States who, while quite ready to bicker among 
themselves, are by no means readj" to see any one of the three sacrificed, and, though 
their individual power is small, yet in the aggregate it is not to be despised when 
Germany already has had to concentrate her main forces in the North Sea which 
would probably leave the 8 Coast defence vessels six small cruisers and some 
24 torpedo boats in the Baltic. And yet until the Canal is rebuilt the neutrality 
of Denmark’s territorial waters is certain to be infringed and the benevolence of 
that country is doubtful enough to give Germany every cause for anxiety. 

[§ 72.] Further Eussia at the present time possesses about 100 of the most 
modern destroyers besides other excellent units. With the very uncertain proceedings 
of that country in case Germany has to fight with either Prance or England, such a 
force on a partly undefended flank must cause grave uneasiness and every 
complaisancy is likely to be shown for the next three or four years to any requirement 
of Eussia. 

[§ 78.] Lastly there can be no doubt that the experts of Germany view with the 
greatest misgivings the present state of their own coast defences and so much is this 
felt that they are now to be reconstructed at a cost of a million and a half sterling. 
Taking all these factors together I would submit that from strategic causes alone 
there is good reason to believe that Germany will keep the peace by every means 
in her power for the next three or four years though I by no means wish to imply 
that she has any actual desire for war at any time or that we can afford to relax 
any efforts to perfect our fleets in the future. 


Adminis tration . 

except for some very minor alterations in details there is no change to report 
in the general scheme of administration during the past year. 

There have been however numerous changes in the heads of the departments 
and broadly speaking I gather that the Navy is well satisfied with them especially 
the relief of Admiral von Ahlefeldt in the dockyard department. 

The Inspectorship General of the Navy is at present in abeyance, Admiral of 
the Fleet von Koster having retired from this practically honorary and wholly 
impossible position during the year. It is certain however that before long it will 
<again be revived in the person of H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] Prince Henry at present 
C[ommander]-in-C[hief] of the High Sea fleet. 

No change has occurred at the Admiralty Staff but it is well known that the 
Chief, Admiral Buchsel, will be relieved in the early spring by Vice Admiral Graf 
von Baidissin [sic. Baudissin] who is looked upon as more modern. 

[§ 78.] In connection with the Admiralty Staff it is worth noting that two senior 
members are also ex officio members of the Military General Staff and so form a 
constant go-between for mutual requirements. 





Admiral von Muller, head of the Naval Cabinet, lias been exceedingly ill during 
the year, but has now, after a severe operation, recovered. It is feared however 
that there may be a recurrence when he would have to retire, a serious pity^ as I 
am convinced that he is very well disposed towards England. He is considered 
ruthless and relentless by the Officers and is somewhat of a crank as regards 
temperance. 

Of Admiral von Tirpitz I have seen but little and he is indeed exceedingly 
unapproachable. When he is met however he is very outspoken — surprisingly so — 
and I almost fancy he must have schooled himself to this silence and it may be 
therefore almost a relief for him to talk. 

It is a sidelight on his character that his secretary told me that on his return 
home after an attack on him in the Eeichstag he shed tears. 

His pursuits are few riding, long solitary walks, music and a sort of philological 
study of English comprising them all. I have his own word for it that he loves 
England and English institutions and I truly believe that the perpetual friction 
between the two countries is a serious trouble to him. 

H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] Prince Henry of Prussia as C[ommander]-in-C[hief] 
of the High Sea Fleet has kept it very active during the past year and more strenuous 
work even than usual seems to have occurred in the training at the commencement 
of the year. 

Prom what little I have heard he seems to have thoroughly justified my remark 
of last year that under him the r61e undertaken by the fleet would be more of the 
offensive than the defensive. 

This work of reform, as is usual, has not altogether conduced to his popularity 
but time will of course put that to rights and I do not doubt that in H[is] E[oyal] 
H[ighness] the command has devolved on the most capable Officer in the Imperial 
Navy. 

Admiral Fischel has retired and his place as second in command has been taken 
by Vice-Admiral von Holtzendorff of whom personally I know nothing. JTo is 
however spoken of very highly by the Officers for his capabilities though not I think 
popular. The next senior Officer is Eear-Admiral Paschen who is able clever and 
courteous and most highly thought of throughout the navy. 

Admiral Pohl has given up the command of the Cruiser fleet to Eear-Admiral 
von Heeringen. I only know this Officer from Berlin society, where, to speak 
plainly, he does not shine, but he is spoken of as clever hardworking and capable 
and is further I believe a great, almost the only, friend and confidant of Admiral 
von Tirpitz. 

The C[ommander]-in-C[hief] of the East Asian fleet has been taken over during 
the year by Eear-Admiral von Coerper late Naval Attache in London. As a 
tactician and strategist he is spoken of here as the superior of Admiral Breusing 
but of course a far juster estimate of his capacity could probably be given by our 
Officers in those waters. 

Admiral Ahlefelt took over the command at Wilhelmshaven but has now again 
been relieved by Admiral Fischel. 


The High Sea Fleet. 

^ was employed as usual during the first four months of the year wholly for 
individual training but towards the end of this period some short cruises were made 
by ships in company while the cruisers undertook minor scouting operations in and 
about the Belts. 

[§ 91.] It was noticed how frequently the ships made use of the Little Belt about 
this time and now, having mastered its intricacies, it appears to be preferred for safety 
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of navigation and, in all probability, strategical reasons, to the apparently easier 
Great Belt. It would therefore seem highly advisable for us I would submit to 
keep an English Vice-Consul permanently at Eredericia where this use could be 
noted. 

Two series of considerable manoeuvres were carried out in May and September 
of which the fullest available reports, with such lessons as I could deduce, were sent 
in at the time. The main ones worth mentioning here are. — 


1 . That Battle tactics as we understand them were carried out for the first time. 

2. That England, or anyhow a very superior Naval Power, in each case 

represented the enemy. 

3. That the objective of the enemy in each case was Bremerhaven and 

Wilhelmshaven rather than the Elbe. 

4. That a second and later objective in each case was the Baltic and presumablv 

Kiel. 


and their o\vn great lessons learnt sum up into a strong conviction of the inferiority 
of their coast defences, the necessity for a dry dock on the Lower Elbe and a harbour 
of refuge for small craft at Heligoland. 

Almost equally interesting manoeuvres were those carried out during the autumn 
at Apenrade in Schleswig by landing parties from the fleet repelling a military force 
sweeping down on the Kiel Canal from Jutland. 

There were two inspections of the fleet : one before their Majesties the Czar 
and the Emperor at Swdnemiinde in August when actual battle tactics directed by the 
latter took place. 

The second took place before the Emperor off Wilhelmshaven in September after 
which n[is] I[mperial] M[ajesty] led the fleet to sea for the manoeuvres and 
followed them with the greatest care. 

It is worth noting that all the manoeuvres of the year have been greatly 
hampered by bad and foggy weather. 

The usual collection of the whole fleet took place at Kiel in June where were 
two Japanese vessels, invited, it was said, to be impressed by the size of the German 
fleet. The result was curiously contradictory for the Japanese cruiser proved to be 
larger than any one of the German battleships and served to point a moral for the 
Navy League and fleet agitators. During the year the Hannover [sic] and Pommern 
have been completed and joined the fleet replacing the Brandenburg and Kurfiirst 
Fried [rich] Wilhelm who have joined the reserve; also the Kaiser Barbarossa who 
has had a refit, entailing considerable lightening, has replaced the Kaiser 
Friedrich III which is now to undergo a similar refit. 

A commencement has been made in replacing the sailing training ships with 
more modern cruisers. 

Some minor changes in the smaller cruisers have taken place. Continual trials 
with the submarine have been carried out and are now finished. 

It has apparently been decided to construct a larger and swifter type and I 
believe that some 5 or 6 will be laid down in the ensuing year. 

The Scharnhorst, a large armoured cruiser, has been completed and joined the 
fleet, but the Gneisenau, commenced many months earlier and which should have 
been delivered in July, is not yet completed. 

New torpedo boats have joined the flotillas as delivered. 
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Construction. 


Six battleships and three armoured 
being. — 

Ship. 

Schleswig-Holstein 

Sehlesien 

Ersatz Sachsen 

Ersatz Bayern 

Ersatz Baden 

Ersatz Wurttenbnrg [sic] 

Gneisenau 

E 

F 


cruisers are now under construction these 


Probable Date of 


Laid down. 

ooinplotion. 

5.05 

July 

08. 

5.05 

July 

08. 

8.07 

January 

1910.^ 

8.07 

November 1909.’* 

7.07 

April 

1910. 

7.07 

April 

1910. 

6.04 

March 

1908. 

8.07 

January 

1910. 

11.07 

March 

1910. 


The completion oi these ships at the proper dates depends wliolly on the capacity 
of Messrs. Krupp to provide the guns. Owing to the increase of the shops during 
the past year these will, in my opinion, be punctually forthcoming. 

Considerable steps have been taken during the past year to provide slipways and 
plant for the construction of the largest ships probable and at present the following 
establishments possess such facilities. — 


Schichau at Danzig 8 

Vulkan Yard at Stettin 2 

Imperial Yard at Kiel 1 

Germania Yard at Kiel 2 

Blohm and Voss at Hamburg 3 

Vulkan Yard at Hamburg 1 

Weser Yard at Bremen 2 

Imperial Yard at Wilhelmshaven 1 


The Fleet. 

Consists at the present day of the following : — 


— 

Battle- 
' ships. 

C[oast] 
Dfefence] 
j ships. 

Arm[oure]d 

Cruis[ers]. 

Profc" 

[ectc’Jd 

Cruis[ers]. 

Small 

Cruis[ers]. 

T[orpedo] 

B[oat] 

Destroyers. 

‘Torp[edo]i 
Boats, j 

Sub 

Marines. 

Built 

22 

8 

7 

5 

26 

65 

47 j 

1 

Completing . . . 

2 


1 


2 

8 

... 

... 

n the stocks 

4 

... 

2 


8 

8 


(V) 


28 

8 

10 

5 

31 

1 81 

1 

47 

(?) 


* These two vessels are of the 1906 programme and their laying down was delayed owing tf> the 
introduction of the Dreadnought type and other causes. They can however be quickly completes! 
owing to the time available for collecting materials. Every detail concerning the new ships has 
been kept a profound secret but roughly speaking their dimensions &c. will be as follows : — 


Tonnage 

Length 

Beam 

Draught 

Speed 

Armament 


18,000, 

475 feet. 

80 feet. 

27*5 feet. 

19 to 20 knots. 

12 — ^28 cm. and other smaller guns. 


and they will have reciprocating engines but cruiser F is to have turbine engines and a speed of 
some 25 knots. 
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Of this number of 47 torpedo boats some 25 may be considered as hardly modern 
and certainly not high seaworthy boats. They can of course however be made good 
use of in the defence of harbours and everywhere in the Baltic. 

Of the whole number of 128 Torpedo craft it is probable that about 80 % 
are always efficient and ready for sea. 

During the ensuing year all that are noted here as completing should be turned 
over to the Imperial Navy. 

It is probable that at least one submarine is now on the stocks at the Germania 
Yard and possibly one at the Imperial Yard at Kiel but not probable that they will 
be delivered in 1908. 


Personnel. 

for the year 1908 will consist of the following. — 


Admirals 27 

Captains 75 

Comm[an]ders and Lieut[enant]-Comm[an]ders 581 

Lieu[tenant]s and Sub-Lieut [enant]s 952 

Mids[hipmen] and Naval cadets 583 

Engineer Officers 880 

Marine Officers 52 

Medical Officers 247 

Accountant Officers 203 

Seamen W[arrant] 0[ffieer]s 849 

Gunners Seamen Art[ificers] 89 

Mining Gunners 85 

Eng[ine] Boom W[arrant] 0[fficer]s 980 

Seamen and boys 28,557 

Seamen Artillery 2,583 

Engine room personnel 10,849 

Marines 1,361 

Medical corps 506 

Ship’s steward corps 846 

Mining personnel 712 


besides which there are of course a large body of technical workmen and officials in 
the dockyards, at surveying work and in other departments which altogether bring 
the total for the first time up to 50,000. 

During the year it was attempted to increase the number of boys as a first step 
towards an extended long service system and it is noteworthy that despite free 
education and numerous other advantages considerable difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining sufficient entries and the Usts had to be kept open for at least a month 
longer than was intended. 

1 am told that increasing difficulty is experienced in getting the recruits to 
volunteer for extra service owing to the higher wages and better standard of living 
that now obtains on shore. 

[§ 114.] This of course is certain to fluctuate with the general state of prosperity 
of the country but it is very instructive and so great are the consequent number of 
changes of men that occur in the crews in October that there are many German Naval 
Officers who frankly state that their ships are not true fighting assets from October to 
February of each ensuing year and that their ships only attain their real value from 
May to October. 

There are extensive rumours that the authorities are far from satisfied with the 
Gunnery, Torpedo and Navigating Officers and that specialist corps in these three 
branches will shortly be introduced. 

[17590] 
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A scheme is to be introduced in 1909 to do away partially with, the disabilities 
that attend a clever boy who obtains his pass certificate at school before joining the 
Navy as a Naval Cadet. 


Estimates and Finance. 


Owing to the reasons which I have attempted to bring forward in the earlier 
pages of this report and the fact that at last the people of Germany begin to realise, 
in the words of their Emperor, that their future lies on the water, the estimates for 
1908 clearly indicate that this fact has been grasped by the authorities and show a 
huge advance in every direction as the following short summary shows. 



£ 

£ 


1907. 

1908. 

Eecurring expenses 

6,913,468 

6,546,040 

Ship-building and armaments ... 

6,235,225 

8.366,438 

Other non-recurring expenses 

333,632 

429,917 

Extraordinary expenses 

1,143,600 

1,258,569 


13,625,925 

16,600,964 


These increases are mainly due to the cost of the maintenance of the fleet, both 
in material and personnel, the huge building programme, allowing for an extra 
battleship and a fleet of submarines, the commencement of a dock on the lower Elbe 
at Brunsbuttel (which will in the future become a second Eosyth) and the construction 
of a harbour of refuge for small craft at Heligoland. Lastly a start is to be made 
with the expenditure of a huge sum in bringing the coast defences up to date. 

Of these increases it is noteworthy that the items of coaling and maintenance 
of ships in commission show an increase in the past four years of £342,000 and 
£260,000 respectively. 

One of the reasons for the increase in the shipbuilding vote is that battleships 
and cruisers are in the future to be completed in S3 and 30 months respectively 
which of course calls for larger yearly contributions than when three years 
were given but it is noteworthy that for the first time no mention is made of 
the total cost of any of the new ships, thus following, as they tell me, the lead 
provided by England. 

[§ 121.] Perhaps, looked at all round, the point of greatest interest to note is 
the immense number of great works which Germany will have in hand for the next 
five years and which in themselves form a hostage for peace. " 

In connection with present and future costs a special memo [random] is added 
to this year’s estimates which I have already fully reported. 

According to this the estimates for the next four years — do not quote further 
because it is more than likely that a new fleet bill will appear in 1912 — are as 
follows. 


1908 

... £16,600,000 of which £4,500,000 is 

1909 

20,250,000 

5,890,000 „ 

1910 

22,000,000 

6,350,000 „ 

1911 

23,000,000 

6,225,000 ,. 


which shows clearly the enormous increase of costs that this determination to possess 
a strong fleet will bring on the people and the further still more alarming fact that 
out of these sums no less than £23,000,000 is to be raised by loan during the next 
four years. 

The fact that although these figures have been printed and spread far and 
wide among the people there is to be heard practically no voice raised in favour of 
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economy should surely bring home to us that there is no probable end in view of 
this ambition to possess a great fleet, and, as the next increase must begin to touch 
the margin of superiority which England, in Naval power, has over Germany, it is 
becoming a matter of enormous interest to check this ambition by every means in 
our power. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval AttachS, 

MINUTES. 

F.O. 6310/6310/08/18. 

This is a most interesting report. 

What is said at the bottom of page 9 tells a significant tale of how German children are being 
educated. 

On page 19 Captain Dumas says that the Little Belt seems to be preferred to the Great Belt 
and thinks we should do well to keep a Yice-Consul permanently at Frederic [i] a. 

E. H. G. 

It appears from para [graph] 2 of the covering desp[ateh] that Sir F. Lascelles has still not 
written the annual report for 1907 — ^it will therefore presumably be a long time before we can 
expect to see it, and its contents will have encroached far into 1908. 

[G. S. S.] 

I annex a few Notes on some of the more important points in this interesting despatch. 

I think Sir F. Lascelles should be instructed not further to delay the preparation of the 
annual report for 1907. That report is to deal with the events of last year and there is no 
reason whatever why it should wait until Sir F. Lascelles finds it possible to form an opinion on, 
presumably, the present political situation. 

If this pretext were once to be admitted, we should never get the annual reports in time, 

E. A. C. 

March 1. 

Ask Sir F. Lascelles not to delay the report and point out that it sh[ou]ld deal with the 
events of last year only. 

Captain Dumas’ picture of the peace-loving and panic-stricken German seems rather 
over-drawn. He does good service in pointing out that the Naval policy is backed by the whole 
Gorman people and that they can stand the financial strain. 

W. L. 

Notes. 

§ 10. The panic stated to have been created in Germany by the meeting of King Edward 
with King Victor Emmanuel at Gaeta in April 1907, (^) is, I think, here somewhat exaggerated. 
The fear of a British invasion was felt in Germany much more acutely before, for instance in 
November 1905 when the Emperor partially mobilized his fleet and summoned Count Metternich 
from London. In the same way it is hardly correct to imply that the conviction of the necessity 
for a strong German fleet has grown out of the events of 1907. There arc few things more 
(iertain than that this feeling has roigned supreme in Germany for many years past. In § 5 
Captain Dumas himself notes its existence in 1906, after Algeciras. It is of some importance not 
to allow the fable to become accredited, that the “ big-navy ” policy of Germany is a reply to 
alleged British bullying, and recent attempts to “.isolate ” her. The policy dates at least from 
the retirement of Chancellor von Caprivi in 1894. 

§ 12. I find it difficult to take this paragraph seriously. To say that an Englishman looks 
at war as a path to glory, and the German as the road to death is really almost absurd. It is 
quite possible that Germans, who in their last big wars lost on single days of battle as many 
men as years of campaigning cost the British army, have a more vivid impression of the stem 
realities of war, than the British public which sits quietly at home enjoying its usual amusements 
whilst its small professional army is engaged in some distant campaign. But to deduce from 
this that Germans have an unusual fear of war is to misread the whole of modern history. 

§§38 and 14. It is daugcrously misleading to say that German public opinion would 
always be against a war. Public opinion in Gemiany is very largely the outcome of government- 
influence, especially in the domain of foreign affairs. The German (formerly Prussian) government 
has always been most remarkable for the pains it takes to create a feeling of intense and holy 
hatred against a country with which it contemplates the possibility of a war. It is undoubtedly 
in this way that the frantic hatred of England as a monster of personified selfishness and greed 
and absolute want of conscience, which now animates all Germany, has been nursed and fed. 


K 2 
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(^) [r. supra, pp. 28-32, Nos. 15-6.] 
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If ever Germany were to go to war with us, we may be certain that every German will feel 
convinced that he is fighting the enemy of mankind, and defending the cause of right and justice 
and carrying out the decrees of the Almighty. (See also §§ 40-43.) 

§ § 26-29 call attention to the cost involved in the German naval programme, and the 
serious financial difficulties which it is creating. 

§ 32 gives expression to the German hope that England may, also for financial reasons, 
be the first to get tired of the struggle of maintaining the superior fleet. This hope rose in 
proportion as the voices in favour of disarmament grew louder in England, and it is well to 
remember that the impression made in Germany by the demonstrations of our pacifists who clamour 
for economies and reductions in naval and military expenditure is not at all that England wants 
to set an example of peacefulness and eliminate causes of international suspicions, but that 
England is exhausted and incapable of keeping up the race for supremacy at sea. The greater 
our efforts in the direction of disarmament, the more persistent will be Germany’s endeavour to 
overtake us. 

§§40-43 show the action of the German authorities in producing that “public opinion” 
to which I have above referred (in my observations on §§ 13-14). 

At the end of § 44 begin a series of explanations as to the impossibility of a German 
invasion of England. This subject is abruptly introduced, curiously enough, as one of the 
elements which explain German hatred of England. It is difficult to see the logic of the 
argument. It looks rather as if this invasion question had been dragged in “by order.” And it 
is rather remarkable that the views now stated with much emphasis are to a large extent flatly 
contradictory to what Captain Dumas himself said on the same subject in his despatch of 
>lov[ember] 25, 19Q6 (No. 40513), which I annex hereto. (®) 

§§ 70 and 73 (and 121) call attention to the important fact that for the next 3 or 4 years 
Germany will be practically unable to begin a war with England owing to the backward state 
of the necessary preparations. It is implied right through the report that in this respect the 
situation may be materially altered after 1911. 

§ 71 supposes that German policy and warlike operations might be seriously hindered 
by the opposition of the 3 Scandinavian countries. I am afraid the power of resistance and of 
offensive action of these countries can hardly be reckoned with as an important factor. 

§ 78 notes an interesting arrangement. 

§ 91 reports that German sailors devote peculiar attention to the passage of the Little Belt, 
which is more difficult of navigation than the Great Belt. 

§ 114 records an interesting result of the short-service system in the German navy : viz 
that owing to the large influx of raw recruits in October, the fleet is practically incapacitated 
between that month of every year and the following February. No doubt this will be carefully 
noted at our Admiralty. 

E. A. C. 

March 1. 

I have several times talked to Captain Dumas of the possibility of an invasion of these shores 
and this is the first time that he has expressed the opinion that it is impossible. 

C. H. 

It is a very interesting report; in dealing with invasion confusion arises unless one makes sure 
whether it is invasion or raid that is being discussed, 

E. G. 

(®) [Not reproduced. Marginal comment by Mr. Langley : “ He was dealing iu that Dcapfatcli] 
with the possibility of a raid, W. L.”] 


No. 82. 

Lord Tweedmouth to Sir Edward Grey, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Edward Grey, February 18, 1908. 

I send you an astounding eommunioation from the German emperor which has 
]ust reached me.(®) 

I propose to promptly acknowledge its receipt and thank him for his gracious 
condescension in writing to me but to say I must take time to fully consider what 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 48.] 

(-) [The Emperor William’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth, the latter’s reply, and King 
Edward’s letter to the Emperor are all printed in ff.P. XXIV, pp. 82-6; cp. Sir Sidney Lee: 
King Edward VII (1927), II, pp. 605—10. The Emperor’s letter to King Edward is not printed 
by Sir Sidney Lee, nor is it in G.P. XXIV. The Editors have been informed that it is not to be 
found in the Windsor archives.] 
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he has written before in detail replying to him and now also send to him a copy 
of my statement on the naval estimates 1908-9 in strict confidence. 

I think it would please him to see it before it is generally published and it will 
really answ’er much of his letter. Esher comes in for a bad knock. 

Yours ever, 

TWEEDMOUTH. 


No. 83. 

Sir Edward Grey to Lord Tweedmouth. 


Private. (*) 

Dear Tweedmouth, Foreign Office, Fehraary 18, 1908. 

I quite agree that you should acknowledge this great (^) letter as you propose and 
send a copy of the Estimates in confidence. 

As to a reply I can supply you with some material but it will have to be adapted 
in tone to suit the Emperor’s letter. (®) 

The very fact that we are reducing our shipbuilding programme may produce 
further articles about the German Navy from those who are nervous in England or 
who want to attack the Government, but this is quite beyond our control. 

You might make this comment now in sending the Estimates. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 48.] 

(2) [Sic. The text of this document is taken from the copy of the original letter, preserved 
by Sir Edvard Grey. The copy is not in his own hand, and it is possible therefore that we should 
read ‘‘ queer,” or some such word, for “ great.”] 

(®) [v. supra, p. 182, No. S2, note (®).] 


No. 84. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

P.O. 371/458. 

8659/3659/08/18. 

(No. 49.) Confidential. 

Foreign Office, February 19, 1908. 

’ I have received and laid before the King, Your Excellency’s despatch No. 40 
of the 30th ultimo, (*) recording an interesting conversation with which you were 

honoured by the German Emperor. * v- 

I note with much satisfaction the expression of His Majesty s gratification at im 
recent reception in this Country. The complaint, however, which His Majesty made 
at the same time of the tone of the English press on the subject of the increase in 
German naval armaments, appears to me somewhat unreasonable, and based on a 
faulty view of the situation, which an effort should be made to correct, so as to 
avoid any misunderstanding likely to affect the good relations between the two 
countries. I therefore desire you to take an opportunity when you see Pnnce Bulow 
of communicating to him unofficially and in an entirely toendly manner a copy of 
the enclosed memorandum, explaining why we cannot admit the Emperor’s complaint 

to be justified. __ . 

[I am, &c. 

E. OBEY.] 


(1) [r. supra, pp. 111-2, No. 78.) 
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Enclosure in No. 84. 

Memorandum. (^) 

February 19, 1908. 

His Majesty’s Government have never claimed the right to criticize the action 
of the German or any other government in determining the extent of their naval or 
military requirements. They frankly recognise that this is a matter which every 
independent State must settle for itself. Sir Edward Grey has himself recently given 
public utterance to this view in unmistakable terms with particular reference to the 
new German naval programme, and the German Secretary of State for the Navy, when 
introducing the naval estimates into the Eeichstag specially alluded to the dispassionate 
and friendly tone in which the press and public speakers in England had discussed the 
German proposals. 

It is however alleged that certain English newspapers have made “ attacks on the 
German naval programme,” by calling attention to the great expense which this 
country must necessarily incur if compelled to build so many more ships in consequence 
of the increase of the German naval forces. No indication has been given as to the 
particular articles referred to. But as the Emperor has suggested that something 
should be done to counteract this “anti-German tendency,” it seems requisite to 
explain that His Majesty’s Government cannot regard as just cause for irritation in 
Germany an expression of regret by an independent British newspaper at the growth 
of expenditure inevitably imposed upon England by the increase of German naval 
armaments. 

The organs of the German navy league frequently use the British navy as an 
illustration of the need for increasing the German navy, and it is not unnatural that 
the section of the British press which is always afraid that the Government, especially 
a Liberal Government, will let the navy fall behindhand, should make similar use of 
the German navy to enforce its point. 

*(If the British press pays more attention to the increase of Germany’s naval 
power than to a similar movement in Brazil — ^which the Emperor appears to think 
unfair — this is due no doubt in part to the proximity of the German coasts and the 
remoteness of Brazil, but might also be taken as a compliment to the superior quality 
of the German navy.) 

The independence and very existence of the British Empire depend on the 
preservation of its supremacy at sea, and the British Government is bound to organize 
and keep up such naval forces as are essential for that purpose. It would be futile to 
pretend that the increase of the German fleet is not one of the factorsf'’) which lias to 
be taken into account in any calculation of the strength at which the British Navy must 
be maintained. To prevent the British Press from freely stating and commenting upon 
so obvious a fact would be neither equitable nor possible. 

"^(It might be asked what would be said and done in Germany if France were 
systematically to increase her army by the formation of large additional bodies of 

(2) [The Memorandum was altered before cx)mmumcation to Prince von Bulow by the omission 
of paragraphs 4 and 6, as the result of a representation from Sir F. Lasccllc? {v. infra, pp. 

No. 85, and min.). The amended draft was then sent to King Edward who minuted it “ An 
excellent Mcmlorandum']. — ^E. R.*’ The Memorandum is printed in G.P. XXIV, pp. 3r>-7.] 

* Cancelled in accordance with wish expressed in Sir F. Lascellcs’ Tel. No. 0 of 
Feb[ruary] 21. [u. immediately succeeding document.] 

(^) [In the first draft the word “ principal ” occurred befcjre factors.” It was doletod bt'fore 
the memorandum was sent to Sir F. Lascellcs as the result of the following minutes : 

I should be disposed to omit this word. 

E. A. C. 

I thinh it is the principal factor and that there is no use in blinking the fact. 

W. L. 

It is true just now but as this memorandum may reach the Emperor we may omit it; it is 
not essential to say it. 


E. G.] 
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troops'? It is conceivable that proposals for a corresponding increase in the forces of 
the Empire and for the raising of fresh imperial taxation would be submitted to the 
Eeichstag. If, in such a contingency, voices were raised in the German press giving 
expression to a sense of discontent with France as the cause of heavy additional burdens 
imposed on the German taxpayer, would France be considered justified in complaining 
of the unfriendly attitude of the German press? And, if the Brazilian or even the 
United States army had simultaneously been enlarged, would much weight be attached 
to a suggestion that the responsibility of France for the increase in German military 
expenditure was not greater than that of more remote countries?) 

His Majesty’s Government regret as much as anyone that the newspaper press 
should at times be utilized as the vehicle for international recriminations. But even 
if they had the power to interfere — ^which it is of course well known they have not — 
they would not feel called upon to restrain the public but courteous expression of 
views which reflect the actual situation. This situation, viewed from the standpoint 
of the British Government is that whilst there is no thought of attributing hostile 
intentions to Germany or any of Great Britain’s neighbours nor of calling in question 
their right to build what ships they please, the supreme interest of the security of the 
British Empire requires that the standard and proportion of the British Navy to those 
of European countries, which has been upheld by successive British Governments 
must be maintained. 


No. 85. 


Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 


Berlin, February 

D. 

K. 


■21, 1908. 
1*44 p.M. 
3-0 P.M. 


F.O. 371/458. 

611-2/3659/08/18. 

Tel. (No. 6.) 

Your despatch No. 49. Confidential. (') 

I fear I must have given a very erroneous impression in my despatch No. 40 (®) 
of the Emperor’s conversation. His Majesty mentioned Brazil in an incidental 
manner; his principal objections were due to the fact that the considerable increase 
in the naval armaments of France and the United States were not noticed in the 
English press and that Germany alone was held responsible for the increased 
expenditure (group undecypherable? forced) upon England. If therefore Brazil alone 
is mentioned in the memorandum which you instruct me to communicate to Herr 
von Schon I shall lay myself open to the retort that I have incorrectly reported His 
Majesty’s language. 

I would therefore suggest that the fourth paragraph of the memorandum should be 
omitted. 

I would also suggest that the sixth paragraph of the memorandum should be 
omitted. The analogy between the increase of the French Army and the German 
navy is far from being complete and the arguments based upon it could easily be 
answered. 

It appears to me that these two paragraphs greatly weaken the strength of the 
arguments of an othermse excellent memorandum. 


(^) [v. immediately preceding document.] 
(®) [v. supra, pp. 111-2, No. 78.1 
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I agree. (^) 


MINUTES. 


E. G. 


There seems some force in Sir F. Lascelles’ suggestion for the omission of the 4th paragraph. 
BKs desp[atch] No. 40 did make it clear that the Emperor referred to France and the United 
States in the same breath as Brazil and with perhaps more emphasis. It would of course be 
possible to expand and alter the 4th para[graph] to meet the objection but this is perhaps hardly 
worth while. 

On the other hand I do not see the objection to the 6th paragraph, and I do not agree 
with Sir F. Lascelles that there is not complete analogy between the danger to England of an 
increase in the German army [navy?] and the danger to Germany of an increase in the French 
army. 

It is one of the habitual offences of German diplomacy to address remonstrances and complaints 
to foreign Gov[ernmen]ts in regard to matters on which they themselves would never tolerate 
remonstrances from others, and I think it is well to take an opportunity of bringing this home to 
them in a specific case like the present. 

E. A. C. 


There can be no objection to the omission of paragraph 4. The illustration in paragraph 6 
appears to me to be very much to the point and it is perhaps rather a pity to cut it out, but the 
memorandum without it will serve its purpose. 

W. L. 


(^) [This minute was Tinitten by Sir Edward Grey on the deeypher itself. The minutes by 
Mr. Crowe and Mr. Langley appear on the paper cover in the usual place.] 


No. 86. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. 371/458. 

6112/3659/08/18. Foreign Ojfice, February 21, 1908. 

Tel. (No. 10.) D. 4-45 p.m. 

Your tel[egram] No. 6.(^) 

I agree. You may omit fourth and sixth paragraphs. 

You should communicate the memorandum to Prince Bulow and not to Herr von 
Schon. 

(^) [x?. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 87. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/468. 

7098/7098/08/18. 

(No. 76.) Berlin^ D. February 24, 1908. 

Sir, E. March 2, 1908. 

The London Correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt sent a telegram re(*ently 
to his paper announcing that the Naval Estimates would be brought before the House 
of Commons on the 20th instant, and that they would not show any essential increase 
as compared with those of 1907. He further stated that His Majesty’s Government 
would make a fresh attempt to come to an understanding with Germany as to a mutual 
limitation of naval armaments, and that negotiations in connection therewith would 
begin shortly. 

According to the telegram His Majesty’s Government will inform the German 
Government that, if Germany intends to continue her rivalry in naval construction, 
England is determined to maintain her maritime superiority by continuing to build new 
ships. He goes on to say that opinion in London favours the view that, improbable 
as it may appear, a mutual understanding must sooner or later be arrived at between 
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England and Germany in which both will agree to limit their naval armaments withiii 
certain bounds. In both countries the pressure of taxation for naval purposes has 
reached such a point that a check on the outlay has become unavoidable. 

The correspondent concludes his report by stating that he is informed that, should 
an Agreement not be arrived at before 1909, England will probably lay down five 
Dreadnoughts. 

The Berliner Tageblatt gives considerable prominence to this message and 
from the language in which it is couched and the prominence given to it, the idea is 
■conveyed to the public that the correspondent has received official inspiration for his 
information. 

Following upon this communication, the Deutsche Post and other newspapers 
publish an announcement regarding the attitude of the German Government to the 
statement made by you that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to exchange 
declarations as to naval construction with other Powers. 

According to the press statement, the German Government claim to have already 
set a good example in this question. The German Naval Law has been discussed 
entirely in public. The annual naval estimates give an uninterrupted account of the 
cost of the Navy. Naval proposals not included in the Estimates are freely discussed 
in the Eeichstag and in the Press. More than this could not be attained, since the 
British Admiralty would be as little inclined as the German, or the Admiralties of any 
other Power, to disclose secret information regarding construction, armament, signals, 
and tactics. Should information as to proposed naval construction be exchanged 
between Governments, international competition in shipbuilding would only be 
rendered more acute, and thus an opposite end would be arrived at to that which His 
Majesty’s Government by their proposal desire to attain; for naturally each power 
would endeavour to outbid the others in its proposals. For these reasons the German 
Government see no cause to make any change in the method which has hitherto been 
followed by them in presenting their naval programme. 

I have, &e. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 88. 

Sir F. LasccUes to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/458. 

7104/7098/08/18. 

(No. 82.) Confidential. Berlin, D. Felruary 27, 1908. 

Sir, E. March 2, 1908. 

At a ball at Prince Eitel Friedrich’s Palace on the night of the 22nd instant, the 
Emperor honoured me by a long conversation of at least an hour’s duration. He said 
that he had received a letter from Lord Tweedmouth in answer to one which His 
Majesty in his capacity of British Admiral of the Fleet had addressed to His Lordship 
some days previously. In this letter he had pointed out that in the year 1900 the 
German naval programme had been drawn up after long and very serious considera- 
tion. This programme had been published, and could be bought at any bookseller’s 
shop, and laid down the number of line of battleships which Germany considered 
necessary. It had not been modified since then, and would certainly be carried out, 
and in the year 1920 Germany would possess between 30 and 40 line of battleships. 
Each nation had a perfect right to build as many ships as she required, and no 
one would be justified in complaining if England thought it necessary to build 100, 
150, or even 200 battleships if she considered that her interests required such a 
number. Germany claimed an equal right for herself. The English Press, however, 
apparently overlooked the fact that the German programme had been before the 
public for seven years and sought to prove that the construction of the ships which 
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was being carried out in accordance with that Programme was a menace to England, 
which entailed upon her the necessity of incurring enormous expense in building more 
ships in consequence of Germany’s action. His desire for the maintenance of good 
relations with England, and the interest which he took in all naval matters, had 
induced him as a British Admiral of the Fleet to address himself to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who had answered in a very friendly spirit and had communicated to 
him privately the Naval Estimates which were about to be presented to Parliament. 
His Majesty had also written to the King to inform His Majesty that he had 
communicated directly with Lord Tweedmouth.(^ 

His Majesty went on to say that he had taken this step entirely on his own 
responsibility. He had consulted no one, and even the Chancellor himself was not 
aware that he had written to Lord Tweedmouth until after the letter had been sent. 
His object had been to avoid what he considered might become a serious danger. 

I must be aware of the difficulties of the German Naval Authorities in dealing with 
the Navy League, w^ho were constantly demanding more ships. If public opinion in 
Germany were to become convinced that England regarded Germany as an enemy, it 
would be impossible to resist the demand that would then become universal for a far 
greater Navy than was contemplated in the Programme of 1900, and this result, which 
he would greatly regret, would be attributable to the British Press. How could any 
one in England seriously believe that he would ever be foolish enough to attack 
a Power which was and which would always remain at least five times as strong as 
he was. 

I replied, as I had done on a previous occasion, that personally I was not a bit 
afraid of him. I had not failed to report to you the language which he had deigned 
to hold to me at the Court Ball on the 29th ultimo, and I had received your instruc- 
tions to communicate privately and in a most friendly manner to Prince Biilov/ a 
memorandum(^) which you had caused to be drawn up in reply. I might mention to 
him privately that I had suggested some modifications in the Original Draft of the 
memorandum, to which you had agreed, and that I should now take* an early 
opportunity of carrying out your instructions. 

I had a further short conversation with the Emperor on the evening of the 24th. 
He told me that he had received a letter from the King(^) from which it appeared that 
he had incurred His Majesty’s displeasure in writing directly to Lord Tweedmouth. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCEJriJiS. 


MINUTES. 

Tho Emperor appears to have now realized the mistake he made in bringing forward his 
complaint against the English press. H[is] M[ajesty] scorns also to havu addnissi'd himself 
direct to Lord Tweedmouth on the subject, which is a most extraordinary thing to do in a 
constitutional countr^^ and which is a practice that if continued might lead 'to the most serious 
consequences. Fortunately The King has evidently intervened witli proniplitudo and with effect. 

It seems curious that in these circumstances Lord Tweedmouth should have communic.ated 
the naval estimates to the Emperor before they were laid before the Housl* of CommonM. One 
naturally wonders what would be said in the House if this fact became known. But wc must 
presume that Lord Tweedmouth ’s action had the approval of The King. 

The substance of the Emperor's remarks bears an apologetic stamp. I3iit the. elovtm hoof 
again appears in the attempt to fasten upon the British press the responsibility for th(‘ furihor 
foreshadowed increase in the German navy. 

It was not judicious, to put it mildly, of Sir F. Lascclles to insinuate to tlie Emperor that 
he personally had toned down the instructions sent to H[is] EfxcellcnoyJ from the Eondgn 
Office. An ambassador ought in his communications to a foreign govt*rnnient absoIufc(dy to 
identify himself with the Secretary of State. As it is, wc know that it has b(»en put about 
at Berlin that the Foreign Office is peculiarly anti-German, and that our ambassador and other 
important personages are vainly using their influence against this alleged tendency. 

(^) supra, p. 132, No. 82, note (^).] 

{^) [*y. supra, pp. 134-5, No. 84, end.] 

(®) [Printed in Sir Sidney Lee : King Edward VII (1927), II, p. 006; i\ also supra, p. 132, 
No. 82, note (2).] 
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The action of Sir F. Lascelles can hardly have any other effect than to corroborate this- 
fable, and it is difficult to see why it should have been taken. 

E. A. C. 

Mch. 2. 

Sir F. Lascelles need not have said this, but it is possible that he thought that a good 
elfect would be produced if he made the Emperor understand that we feel more strongly on the 
subject than a mere perusal of the memo[randum] would lead him to believe. 

W. L. 

Sir F. Lascelles’ remark is regrettable as implying that he had softened down the 
communication, which is not the fact, since the two paragraphs omitted merely contained 
two analogies which were not regarded as complete. He had no right to inform the Emperor of 
his communications with the F[oreign] 0[ffice] and I think this ought to be pointed out to him 
privately. 

C. H. 

I will write to Sir F. Lascelles on this point. 

I agreed to the Naval Estimates being sent to the Emperor, but as all that happened was 
that in answer to his letter lie rcccivt'd on Saturday a copy of the actual paper published here 
on Monday I do not think the fact even if known could have much significance. What would 
give rise to comment would be the fact of the Emperor having written to Lord Tweedmouth 
and this should not be divulged. 

E. G. 

But Lord TV’eedmoutli must be careful not to divulge it himself. 

F. 


No. 89. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/458. 

8018/7098/08/18. 

(No. 98.) Secret. Berlin, D. March 2, 1908. 

Sir, E. March 9, 1908. 

I have the honour to report that in accordance with the instructions conveyed 
to me in your despatch No. 49 Confidential 3659 of the 19th ultimo, (^) I requested 
Ih'iiK-e ]3iilow to grant me an interview on February 27th in order that I might have 
ail oi>i)Oi'tunity of communicating to him the Memorandum which formed the enclosure 
in your above-mentioned despatch. 

I have the honour to enclose copy of the Memorandum(-) as amended in 
accordance with the authority conveyed to me by your Telegram No. 10 of the 
2lBt ultimo. (^) 

His Serene Highness fixed the hour at 6-30 p.m., but he was unable to receive 
me as arranged, as he was detained in the Herrenhaus by the debate on the Polish 
Expropriation Bill, and the interview was fixed for the same hour on the following 
day (Friday, February 28th). As I had to attend a ball at the Austrian Embassy 
that evening, it was impossible for me to prepare an oflSicial report of my interview 
with the Oliancellor in time for the messenger who left Berlin on the following 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

As usual Prince Biilow talked much but said little. I handed to him the 
memorandum in reply to the Emperor’s remarks about the English Press and the 
German Navy. He read it through and stated that there was not a word in it of 
^vhich His Majesty would not thoroughly approve. The line which His Majesty had 
always taken was that Germany should have the number of ships which she 
considered necessary for the defence of her coasts and for the protection of her 
Colonial and Commercial interests, and that it would be ridiculous for her to rival 
England who would be perfectly justified in building any amount of ships she might 

(') [v. supra, pp. 133-5, No. 84, and end.'] 

(®) [Not reproduced, as the text is given above, pp. 134-5, No. 84, end.'] 

{®) [v. svpra, p. 136, No. 86.] 
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tTn'-nlr necessaiy to maiuLain her supremacy at sea, which was a matter of %'ital 
imi^ortance to her. He enquired whether he might show the memorandum to the 
Emperor, and I replied that he might certainly do so, and I presumed that such 
had been your object in instructing me to communicate it to him unofficially and 
in a friendly manner. 

His Serene Highness then informed me that the Emperor had not spoken to 
him of his correspondence with Lord Tweedmouth. He thought that it must have 
taken place whilst he was suffering from a slight attack of influenza which had 
prevented him from seeing the Emperor, and it was probable that His Majesty, after 
receiving the King’s letter disapproving of his having written to Lord Tweedmouth, (*) 
may have felt rather reluctant to mention the matter to his Chancellor. Had His 
Serene Highness known of His Majesty’s intentions he would certainly have exerted 
all his efforts to prevent the letter being sent to Lord Tweedmouth, and he earnestly 
trusted that the fact that the correspondence had taken place would never becomie 
known. He would find himself in a most embarrassing position if he were called 
upon to explain in the Eeiehstag a correspondence on political matters between the 
Emperor and a Minister of a foreign state of which His Majesty’s resi)onsible 
Minister had not been informed. Germany although not a Parliamentary, was a 
Constitutional State, and it was no easy matter to be the Emperor’s Minister. 

I have, &c. 

. EEANK C. LASCBLLES. 

(^) [Marginal comment by Sir C. Hardinge ; “ I wonder how Prfinjoo Biilow knew this? ”] 


No. 90. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Lascelles, Foreign Office, March 7, 1908. 

I am much annoyed that the fact of the Emperor- having written to Tweedmouth 
should have become known. It has been talked about much more than it should 
have been and at last someone has been found unscrupulous enough to put to public 
use what he can only have learnt in private conversation. 

But the moral is that Emperors must not write about public affairs as if they 
were private individuals and that correspondence on public affairs should be kept 
in official channels or to change the metaphor this sudden inpouring of strong Ehine 
wine has burst the Admiralty bottle, which is not used to it. 

I see you told the Emperor that our Memorandum(®) had been altered a little 
on your suggestion. I quite agree that the alterations were for the good but the 
Emperor may think that what was taken out was in some way offensive and if 
so this would be an unfortunate reflection upon us at this end. 

We may be pressed here to clear ourselves of the imputation that we have 
yielded to German pressure about the Navy. This pressure may take the form of 
demanding the publication of Tweedmouth’s reply. I think we should refuse to 
publish either the Emperor’s letter or Tweedmouth’s reply and if we publish 
anything it should be the Memorandum to which as a matter of fact Tweedmouth 
referred the Emperor for a reply, though it was drawn up before the Emperor's 
letter was received. 

I did mention to Metternich the other day that German officers are always 
Burve^ng our coasts ; he was already familiar with the statement and stoutly denied 
that it could be so, saying that such work would only be done by officers on the 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(-) [* 1 ;. supra, pp. 334-5, No. 84, encL] 
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StafE and why should it he done at all when Ordnance maps were available eto. 
To all which the answer is that it might very well be done by Officers who hoped 
to get promoted to the StafE by spending their holidays in acquiring information. 
But I don’t quarrel with this; it is the business of military and naval officers to 
prepare for contingencies. What the Emperor and Metternich seem unwilling to 
admit is that innocent intentions to-day are no guarantee to us against other 
contingencies a few years hence. 

[Yours sincerely] 

E. GEEY. 


No. 91. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (') 

My dear Grey, Berlin, March 14, 1908. 

All is well that ends weU. It was with this quotation that Schoen greeted me 
when I called upon him on Tuesday. He was most complimentary about the manner 
in w'hich the Emperor’s letter to Tweedmouth had been dealt with in the House of 
Lords, (*) and looked upon the incident, which at one time threatened unpleasant 
complications, as finally closed. The German Gov[ernmen]t would have had no 
objection to publishing both the Emperor’s letter and Tweedmouth’ s reply, if it had 
been necessary to do so, but now happily it would not be necessary to publish any- 
thing. The question would no doubt be alluded to in the Reichstag in the debate on the 
Chancellor’s salary which will take place next week, but then it will probably take the 
form of an attack upon the unconstitutional action of the Emperor in writing political 
letters without the knowledge of the Chancellor, and the Government will have no 
difficulty in dealing with an attack of that kind. I hope therefore that my indiscretion 
in telling the Emperor that I had suggested some omissions in the Memorandum in 
reply to his complaints of the Press may not have done any harm. I cannot conceive 
that what I said should have led him to think that what was taken out was in some 
way ofEensive, but if he should entertain so erroneous an idea I could easily convince 
him that this was not the case (®) 

Tours sincerely, 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 

P) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

C) [«. Pari. Del., Ath Ser., Vol. 185, pp. 1072-7.] 

C) [Tho rest of this letter refers to general matters and the Moroooan question.] 


No. 92. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/469. 

1081.')/10815/08/18. 

[No. 40.) Munich, D. March 28, 1908. 

Sir, R. March 30, 1908. 

The speeches recently delivered in the Reichstag by Prince Biilow and Herr von 
Schon have largely occupied the attention of the German press and I may summarise 
the drift of its comments as follows : General approval of Germany’s attitude with 
regard to the Macedonian question; great reserve as to Prince Billow’s utterances 
respecting Germany’s good relations with England and general hostility as to the 
policy pursued by the Imperial Government towards French action in Morocco. 

It may be said that as a general rule Balkan questions interest the average 
German very little; he has no personal views on these matters and he forms his 
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opinions on them from whafc he reads in his newspaper which in its turn is inspired 
from Berlin. Therefore one may infer from this that when the German press 
unanimously approves of the Imperial policy with regard to Macedonia it simply 
reflects the views of the Berlin Foreign Ofidee and not the spontaneous ones of the 
German public. So far I have been unable to find a single newspaper in South 
Germany which has a good word to say in favour of the latest British proposals for 
reforms in Macedonia ; on the other hand, however, much bitter criticism is 
published on the manner in w’hich the British press has received Prince Billow’s 
utterances on the subject, though it is conceded in some quarters that the Prince 
might have been less curt in his declaration that Germany rejected the British 
proposals as quite impracticable. That some dread existed here lest Eussia should 
show herself inclined to yield to British pressure with regard to Macedonian reforms, 
is showm by the satisfaction which is universally expressed at the announcement 
made by telegrams from Berlin that Monsieur Iswolsky will hold firm to the 
Murzsteg Agreement and that he will take no action without first consulting Austria. 

To keep the South German press well in hand and to give it the desired 
orientation with regard to Macedonian affairs, a “communique’' appears in the 
“ Siiddeutsche Eeichskorrespondenz ” this morning to the effect that it is not really 
to the advantage of British interests that the English press should attack with such 
vehemence the want of enthusiasm shown by the Chancellor for the scheme proposed 
by England for Macedonian reforms. A press campaign of this kind will have only 
one result, namely that at Constantinople the impression will be produced, perhaps 
unjustifiably, that England’s real intentions are to begin a crusade against the Turk 
for the purpose of driving him bag and baggage out of Europe. The stir which 
such a press agitation would arouse in the world might compel Germany to assume 
an attitude of even greater reseiwe, and nothing would be more regrettable than that 
the British press should help to spread the erroneous idea abroad that the Balkan 
question must necessarily lead to antagonism between Germany and England. This 
idea would be founded on ignorance of the real diplomatic situation at present, for 
the British proposals have been respectfully received everywhere, and not the least so 
in Berlin, but in all quarters — even in England — doubts have been expressed as to 
their being capable of practical application. The “ Siiddeutsche Eeichskorrespondenz” 
says that one cannot be too careful to avoid approaching the Macedonian question 
with religious zeal, the question at issue being not so much one of differences of 
religion as of differences of nationality. Eeforms cannot be arbitrarily decreed from 
above : they must be either peacefully introduced with the consent of the European 
Concert and the approval of The Porte, or else, by breaking up the Concert, they 
must be applied by one or two of the Powers without the consent of the fiultaii. 
If this should occur then the proposed introduction of reforms wnuld lead to a 
breach of the peace. 

Professor Schiemann in the “Kreuz Zeitung” declares that the general lone 
of the debate in the Eeichstag showed a distinct desire to maintain good relations 
between this country and Great Britain but he recognises that there arc (‘orlain 
“nuances” in this wish, and in many South German newspapers T have noti(‘od 
marked expressions of dissatisfaction at the tone of the English press of laic, not 
only as regards Germany’s attitude on the Macedonian reform question, but because 
of a recrudescence of the old grumbling spirit at Germany’s naval policy, it is 
asserted that if Prince Biilow alluded in his speech to the anti-German tone of a 
portion of the British press, he evidently did so because he believed that- those 
newspapers represented the views of perhaps the more influential part of the Ihdtisli 
public and also of a section of*the British Cabinet. The Chancellor’s allusions w(*re 
therefore in reality made as a warning to His Majesty’s Government and it is pointed 
out here that only last week Prince Biilow in an interview he had with a rej^orlor 
of the Novoje Vremyia ” made similar complaints against the Eussian press whi(di 
in truth were intended to be taken into consideration by the Eussian Government. 
As further evidence of the misgivings which the attitude of the British press is 
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arousing in Berlin, the letter addressed by the Kaiser to Lord Tweedmouth is 
pointed at, for more than one newspaper asserts that the letter was written by the 
Kaiser with no other purport in view but to protect a British Minister from the evil 
influences which the anti-German section of the English press might possibly exert 
upon him.(^) 

Finally, to turn to the Moroccan question, as I said at the beginning of this 
despatch, the press here is not satisfied with the Chancellor’s declarations on this 
matter. I have noted for several months past that whenever the Imperial Govern- 
ment have officially stated that they are satisfied with the declarations made 
by the French Government as to their action in Morocco, the whole German press 
bitterly attacks France, for that very action. Is this done by order from Berlin or 
does it really reflect the opinion of the writers in these newspapers? It is a question 
difficult to answer for people here have their own opinions as regards Morocco, but 
as newspapers in Germany in dealing with foreign questions are so much under the 
guidance of Berlin it is conceivable that, although in this case they almost 
unanimously criticise the policy of the Imperial Government, they do so by 
instruction for a piupose which is not quite clear. 

As an example of the criticisms employed by the press in judging of the situation 
in Morocco, I will draw your attention to the way in which Prince Billow’s recent 
utterances have been received by the Munich “ Neueste Nachrichten,’' a newspaper 
which as a rule takes its inspirations from the Prussian Legation here. That 
newspaper, in commenting on that portion of the Chancellor’s speech which relates 
to Morocco, observes that it does not see why the Imperial Government should not 
make their views clearly felt in Paris without having the support of the other Powers. 
It is a mistake to believe that if Germany acted in this independent manner she 
would thereby complicate matters in Morocco. It thinks that if things have reached 
the present state of confusion in that country the fault lies to a great extent with 
Germany who has encouraged France to act as she does by her undecided, wavering 
and weak attitude of late. The present Moroccan problem would be greatly simplified 
if Germany could only muster the courage to talk to France in a clear manner. In 
his speech Prince Eiilow described German policy with regard to Morocco as a mixture 
of resolution combined with reserve. The Munich newspaper declares that if such a 
policy has not done German interests any positive harm so far, it certainly has not 
helped to further them very much in Morocco. 

The Munich “ Neueste Nachrichten” thinks that the moment has come for 
Germany to have a friendly, loyal but firm exchange of views with the French 
Government, for if she continues to be silent the politicians in France will take this 
as a sign that Germany will not impede French action in Morocco. If that should 
come to pass wliat was the use of this country going to Algeciras? This is a prospect 
which cannot be viewed with equanimity, for the solution of the Moroccan problem 
must not be left to the future to be solved without Germany taking any kind of 
precfbution to protect her real interests. 

In reporting the French comments on Prince Billow’s speech, mostly of a 
laudatory character, the Munich newspapers generally point out that such flattering 
references by France to German foreign policy cannot sound as entirely satisfactory 
to German ears. 

I have, &c. 

FAIEFAX L. CARTWEIGHT. 

MINUTES. 

Mr. Cartwright notes that the German press freely criticize the Gov[ernmen]t policy in 
Morocco. It may be that the German Gov[ernmen]t are not unwilling to let feeling in Germany 
bo stirred up against French action in order that later on they may plead the irresistible pressure 
of public opinion forcing them once more to take up the question. 

G. S. S. 

E. A. C, 
March 30. 

U) [Marginal comment by Sir C. Hardinge. : very thoughtful, but suggestive.’'] 
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The difierence between the official and newspaper view in regard to Morocco is ’ * 

While the official view is comprehensible, the Algeciras Act nothing more or less, is notnmg 

to show what the Press want. They recommend clear explanations with the French but on wna 
points they do not explain. 

w. Jj. 

The Moroccan question still weighs heavily on the political situation, and the tone of the 
German press shows that it might at any moment again assume an acute form. 

C. H-. 

E. G. 


No. 9S. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 


P.O. 371/459. 

12615/12615/08/18. 

(No. 169.) Berlin, D. April 10, 1908. 

gir^ E. April 13, 1908. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the mar^n, 
which I have received from Captain Dumas Naval Attach^ to this Embassy, relating 
to the present Anglo-German Naval Situation. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


Enclosure in No. 93. 

Captain Dumas to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Germany, N.x\. Eeport 20/08. 

Confidential. 

Your Excellency, British Embassy, Berlin, April 10, 1908. 

I have the honour to submit the following translation of an article by Graf 
Eeventlow — one of the best known German Naval writers — ^in the “ Chemnitzer 
Allgemeine Zeitung ” of the 2nd April on the Naval situation as it now exists between 
Germany and England. 

I venture to forward it because I believe that it voices a great wave of distrust 
of what England may do in consequence of her uneasiness as regards the construction 
of the German fleet, while the recognition of this uneasiness seems to be coming 
home to the German people with a feeling akin to amazement and possibly horror. 

It is also the only article from a German pen I have ever read which recognizes 
the danger of having stirred the masses of the British people. 


The German Menace. 

A dangerous catch word. 

Prince Billow in his political retrospect of the year, usually given to the 
Eeichstag about April or May, has thoroughly dealt with the German-English 
relations and especially the opinions held in England as to our efforts with regard 
to our fleet. 

A year ago his words — spoken with dignity and firmness — gave general 
satisfaction throughout the Empire as he repudiated the proposals for disarmament 
put forward at that time by England and experience has shown that this firmness 
has matured in the best results. 

This year he says somewhat bitterly: “We wish to live in peace and quiet 
with England and therefore feel it keenly that a portion of the British political 
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writers continue to speak of the German danger although the British fleet is many 
times superior to ours — and in spite of which it is Germany and ever and again 
Germany against whom public opinion on the other side of the channel is excited 
by inconsiderate polemic.” The Chancellor also remarked that as regards our military 
defences other people kept quiet and that we do not take it as a threat when England 
makes every effort to strengthen her fleet and so on — 

If however one considers the Chancellor’s remarks it must strike one as curious 
that such sharp and anxious words should be made use of against the ‘ ' hate 
manufacture ’ ’ of some of the British publicists if it is true that ' ' there are many 
things in the world more important than the scribbling of a portion of the English 
political press.” 

The fact is, unfortunately, that the relations are not so simple as would appear. 

But a few days ago when the British Naval estimates were under discussion in 
Parliament, not only Naval specialists but the most important British Statesmen 
made long and carefully thought-out speeches and in each of them, without exception, 
the principal theme and essential point was the German danger. (^) 

i\rr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposition, — had calculated that in 1911 Germany 
would possess more modern ships than England : — a calculation based on a false 
supposition and therefore misleading. Its refutation however on the part of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was very feeble and there can be no doubt whatever 
that Balfour’s defective arithmetic resulted in the most effectual excitation against 
Germany that it is possible to conceive. 

In the Upper House the late 1st Lord hurled angry reproaches at his successor 
not only in the matter of the two-power and the programme of the new ships but 
he also questioned the readiness for war of the Home fleet and always with reference 
to Germany. 

Ho said that what the 1st Lord had brought forward sounded very 
pretty as to the burden on the tax payer of the building programme but this 
standpoint could in no way be considered as satisfactory for in the first place the 
efforts made for the superiority of the British fleet had for their object the 
maintenance of peace and, if the fleet was not kept up to the highest standard, war 
would soon teach the public what an immense burden must be borne in consequence 
of this reduced Naval budget. And, apart, from this consideration, it was 
mathematically certain that the comparatively small estimates of this year and the 
last must result in an increase in future years. It would be more correct, both 
economically and politically, to spread the costs equally instead of hunting after 
popularity by present economy. It was not patriotic but simply a party political 
affair. 

According to custom the language made use of in the British ParlisHnient is 
always carefully chosen and members express themselves with a certain reserve so 
that even what in itself may be very strong is tempered when given expression to, 
a custom by the way that our German deputies might well copy with advantage. 

But, just because this is not the case with us, we rate those measured utterances 
much too low as regards their importance and believe that the British press 
exaggerates and incites when it dilates on the subject matter, the fact being however 
that the newspapers say no more than the parliamentary debaters whose meaning is 
preserved while their language is but transformed to a more homely and popular 
style. 

It is therefore above everything indicative of the nature of our relations with 
England that the Chancellor, in blaming a certain portion of the British press, can 


(^) [v. Pari. Deh., 4th Scr.y Vol. 185, pp. 1138-1234, House of Commons’ debate oJ 
March 0, 1908. Mr. Balfour’s statement is on pp. 1180-82. The debate in the House of Lr.rds tool: 
place on March 18, -u. ih. Vol. 186; pp. 495-643. Lord Cawdor’s speech is on pp, 495-511, 
Lord Tweedmouth’s on pp. 522-40.] 

[17590] 1. 
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only really mean the British Parliament and just exactly that party which will, 
apparently; again be very shortly at the helm. 

Many German deputies have allowed themselves to be deceived by the highly 
courteous manner in which the British Parliament handled the case of the German 
Emperor's letter to Lord Tweedmouth — ^but the former Minister for Foreign Affairs 
blamed the 1st Lord in well measured words but none the less sharpness and at the 
same time deprived the correspondence of any great political influence. 

No — ^it is not only a “ portion of the British political press ” which steadily refers 
to the “German danger” but we have now to do with an already very powerful 
and perceptibly increasing movement among the British People. 

The question is urgent whether it is right for the Statesman who is at the head 
of the German affairs to make such great concessions to international courtesy thus 
providing an impression so far removed from the actual state of affairs and the 
actual facts. 

Signed Geaf Reventlow\ 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS. 


MINUTES. 

The purport of this article is to show that the British populace aud Parliauieut — though 
members couch their opinions in temperate language — share the views of the anti-German press. 

R. H. 0. 

Count Reventlow appears to accuse Lord Cawdor in his speech of March 18 in the H[ouse] of 
Lords of questioning “ the readiness of the British fleet for war always with reference to Germany.*’ 
But the speech in question does not appear to me to contain anything to warrant its being 
•onsidered as anti-German : it merely criticizes the present policy of putting off increases that 
will shortly be necessary and utters a grave note or warning as to the dangers we run frn/n 
unpreparednesa and from neglecting to maintain our past efforts. That speech — and the same 
remarks applies [s/c] to all responsible speeches recently ninde on this subject in either Pr<-mse, — 
can in no way be considered as deserving to be “ blamed “ by Prince Bulow, any more than the 
British Parliament deserve to be “ blamed,” unless it is to be regarded as a crime against 
Germany that our statesmen should call attention to the vital necessity for adequate preparations 
being made to ensure the continuance of peace. 

G. S. S. 

F. A, C. 

14/4. 

E. G. 


No. 94. 

Sir F, Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 371/459. 

15143/12611/08/18. 

(No. 202.) Secret. Berlin, D. May 1, 1908. 

Sir, E. May 4, 1908. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Frederick Trench, Military Attache to this 
Embassy, relating to the possibility of a sudden invasion of England by Germany. 
Colonel Trench’s views appear to me to be of a most unduly alarmist nature, which I 
am unable to endorse. 


I have, &e. 

F. LASCELLES. 
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Enclosure in Ko. 94. 

Colonel Trench to Sir b\ Lasccllcs. 

Should warning precede Hostilities? 

(No. 95.) Secret. 

Sir, British Embassi/, Berlin, Ajml 27, 1908. 

From the speeches of prominent persons and the actual and proposed organization 
of the defence forces, both regular and other, as well as the freedom given to foreign 
officers to acquire local military information in the United Kingdom, there seems 
good reason to suppose that the belief generally held there is that, should war 
unfortmiately break out between England and Germany, hostilities would be preceded 
by a period of diplomatic tension and at least three days — or possibly even three 
months — warning could be counted on. 

This view (if it be held) is, I think, quite erroneous, and I respectfully submit 
my belief that, when Germany comes to the conclusion that her navy is strong enough, 
or the British fleet sufficiently scattered or otherwise occupied, for there to be a 
reasonable prospect of success and, for other reasons, the occasion to be a suitable one 
to contest Englands naval supremacy, the first move will be made without any warning 
whatever except such as are being given every day by such unmistakable action as 
the yearly increase by two or three million pounds of the army ex})enditure, the rapid 
augmentation of the navy and the strategic enlarging of the Kiel Canal, to say 
nothing of the hopes and views freelj^ expressed in political and patriotic speed] es 
and publications of ail kinds. 

I am aware that it is desirable that expression should not be given to so serious 
an opinion without the production of a certain amount of proof in support, but I submit 
that the very nature of the case makes this almost impossible to procure. 

In the first place, various episodes that played a not unimportant role in the 
rapid rise of Prussia to wealth and power have so convinced the nation that carefully 
prepared surprise brings success and that success will always bring pardon for any 
act no matter how lacking in scruples, that these views have become axiomatic and 
such matters of common conviction that their expression is superfluous and rare. In 
the second, the very nature of surprise makes it a sine qua non that the intention 
should be kept a secret. That anything at all is allowed to leak out hero can only 
be put down to a conviction on the part of the Great General Staff that nothing 
will persuade the English nation to forsake the ])rocednro so often followed in the past 
of postponing its preparations for w^ar until hostilities have practically commenced. 

As far as I can judge, there is a good deal of resentment in this country that 
Germany*s present naval inferiority forces her to accept for the moment hindrances 
which she encounters in that world expansion which she considers her right and her 
duty, and this resentment is intimately bound up with a fixed determination to put 
up with these hindrances no longer than is absolutely necessary, to strain every 
nerve in every sphere of national and international activity to provide the necessary 
means and conditions for their removal and to employ these latter in the most 
profitable way. Exaggerated punctiliousness is not a Prussian characteristic, when 
there is nothing to be gained by it, and I can see, as a soldier, nothin[g] in the results 
of the Hague Conference to prevent “ a reasoned declaration of war ” being handed in 
in the Wilhelm Strasse (or in London) after the High Sea Fleet with its convoy of 
transports had passed the Forth Bridge or the Nore Light Ship. 

I have already reported the semi official but only half officially acknowledged role, 
played by the Flotten Verein in the “ Imperial ” and/or anglophobe education of the 
people, and, as an example either of the progress the education has made or of the 
means adopted for carrying it out, beg to attach a copy of a typical publication entitled 
“The Offensive Invasion of England” which is now on sale. The pamphl(4. is, of 
course, quite valueless either as a strategical study or as an expression of intention, but 
it is one of the numerous straws which show the direction of the wind. It is typical 

[17590] 2 
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of the manner in which the public is being continually reminded that England would, 
but for certain difficulties at home and abroad, assume the offensive exactly in the 
same way that Germany hopes herself to be in a position to do before long and it 
gives an idea of the general knowledge of (but hardly kindly interest in') the British 
army, navy, and colonies which now exists in Germany. 

After some suggestions of the inefficiency of the English staff' and of coming 
difficulties in the colonies and India, ‘the writer describes a surprise attack on some 
British dockyards, the landing of an expeditionary force and a naval struggle ending 
more or less in a stalemate and his moral is as follows : — “ If the Eeichstag, which 
always places party bargaining before patriotism, had approved of a more rapid 
construction of the German fleet one would have 'been better equipped. Unusual 
measures had to be adopted to equalize the balance.” Although the booklet itself has 
no value whatever some extracts I attach in an appendix have some interest as being 
an expression of views and hopes which I believe to be those of no small number of 
persons. 

I have, &c. 

E. TEENOH, Gol[onel'], 

General Stajf and Military Attache. 

(Enclosure to Colonel Trench’s No. 95.) 

Extracts from Die Offensivl-']lnmsio}i gege)i Etiglaiul." 

“England’s animosity to Germany in all parts of the earth and at every possible 
point of friction had, after all the talk of peace and disarmament, become so bitter that 
those who controlled German policy could not longer nourish the illusion that even 
the greatest forbearance could postpone the conflict. On account of the Bagdad 
railway which it so disliked, England would sooner or later declare war.” 

(The courses open are discussed.) “Lulled in the proud consciousness of its 
immeasurable superiority the British fleet would not be prepared for so bold a strok<^. 
Could one not seize a suitable moment to surprise the British military ports and 
destroy the British mercantile marine by a two-day raid. One knew that British 
mobilization was too cumbrous to meet the attack at once with readiness for war." 

“The offensive in the shape of a sudden attack such as England herself so 
strongly prefers and such as Admiral Campbell recommended at a public lecture at 
the very time when the fraternal after-dinner speeches of the German municipal 
guests were rising to a patient Heaven : this seemed the only way to damage England.” 

‘ ‘ The authorities having become convinced that England itself when the occasion 
was ripe would again play on Germany its well known historical joke of the 
Copenhagen bombardment.” 

Only regretfully was the decision come to to copy England’s fixed doctrine of 
sm'prise attack without declaration of war, but there was no choice. How gladly would 
one live in peace with England if she w[oui]d only be sensible. But England would 
not learn! Friendship for her meant Germanys patient contemplation of all British 
Interference and encroachments and a lamblike neglect to take advantage of any anti- 
British opportunities that the world offered together with a free hand to England to 
sap the usefulness of the Bagdad railway.” 

(The author goes on to describe the steady press campaign against Germany in 
England) “ where the pious belief was held that Germany w[oul]d keep the peace at 
any price and patiently comply with all Englands exactions.” Credit is taken that 
Germany utilizes the confusion in the colonies only to remonstrate about her interests 
which were suffering in Egypt and it is suggested that the long suffering patience of 
Germany has convinced England that she need fear nothing herself and can await 
the favourable moment to attack Germany. 

MINUTES. 

Colonel Trench expresses the view that if and when Germany considers her naval power 
equal to the occasion of defeating the British navy, whether by superior force generally, or bv 
concentrated attack on dispersed units, then Germany is likely to act “ by a surprise attack.’^ 
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Sir F. Lascelles does not apparently share this view, but it is 
nevertheless. 


probably quite correct^ 

E. A. 0. 
May 4. 


It is not clear whether it is the invasion or the surprise 
not agree about. 


attack which Sir F. Lascelles does 


W. L. 
E. a. 


No. 95. 

Mr. Lister to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/455. 

18598/18165/08/17. 

(No. 218.) Paris, D. May 28, 1908. 

Sir, E. May 30, 1908. 

The visit of President Fallieres to London(^) has naturally excited great interest 
in the Paris papers and long telegrams describing his reception have filled their 
columns the last few days. Leading articles on the significance of the visit have 
been printed by most of the papers, and the terms of the speeches exchanged at the 
Banquet at Buckingham Palace have given rise to much speculation. On the whole 
it may be said that the idea of strengthening still further the ties that unite France 
and England has been well received ; hut a reserve is expressed in one or two papers 
lest, in view of the present unprepared state of the British land forces, the balance 
of advantage to be derived from an alliance should incline to the British side. 

Two articles published by the “Temps” have been brought to your notice in 
separate despatches, but articles hardly less remarkable have appeared in other 
papers. Two, from the pen of M. Lautier, have been printed in the “Figaro.” In 
the first M. Lautier deals retrospectively with Anglo-French relations since 1903. 
The entente cordiale, he states, has been opportune, sincere and efficacious; 
opportune, because it has supplied to Prance the international support which she was 
destined to lose as a result of the disasters to Eussia in the Far East ; sincere, because 
it succ'.essfixlly survived the outrageous scepticism and culpable frivolity with which 
France received the agreements of 1904; efficacious, because, as everyone knows, 
in the case of conflict at the time of the Algeciras Conference England would have^ 
stood side by side witli Prance. Considerations of French policy have become an 
essential factoi' in that of England and the road to London passes through Paris. 
M. Lautier denies that the bargains struck in 1904 were more advantageous to 
England than to France and he terminates by affirming that the entente will be 
lasting and effective in preserving the equilibrium of the Powers and their freedom 
from the spirit of conquest if only it will maintain the strength now at its disposal 
for enforcing the respect of all. 

In the second article in the “Figaro” of the 27th instant, M. Lautier notes 
that the sentiments expressed in the toasts at Buckingham Palace seem to have met 
with universal approbation in England. Anglo-French friendship has triumphed 
over obstacles raised rather by ignorance and prejudice than by the compulsion of 
historical events. It has become more than ever a necessity. The past contains 
a lesson for the future, and never again will a statesman be found in France so 
imprudent as to under-estimate the value of England’s friendship. How different 
France’s position would be if the intimacy existing between England and Prance 
had arisen between England and Germany. But the entente cordiale has no longer 
any dangers to threaten it. “ Puisse-t-elle devenir ‘permanente’ selon le voeu 
d’Edouard VII, et ‘se reserrer’ selon le voeu de M. Fallieres! C’est de toute 
Evidence notre inter&t; et si tant d’intimite offerte ne rencontrait chez nous que 

(^) [President Fallieres, accompanied by M. Pichon, arrived in London on May 25. r. Sir Sidney 
Lee : King Edward VII (1927), II, pp. 584-6.] 
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reserves pusillauimes et un peu blessantes, d’autres seraient ravis de se voir agrees 
a notre i)lac‘e.” 

The Journal des Debats” considers that the present entente with England 
has a more solid and enduring character than those which had been brought about 
under Louis Philippe and Napoleon III, because the half century which has just 
elapsed has created immense interests common to the two countries so that their 
present policy towards each other seems almost to have become an old habit and 
a part of the thoughts and feelings of the two peoples. The article expresses the 
usual satisfaction at the pacific objects of the entente and states that it is impossible 
not to endorse the King’s wish that it should become permanent. From the material 
point of view it is of the highest value. Though England has not yet made the effort 
which a proper anxiety for her own defence requires, yet her command of the sea 
is a military factor which no Power can afford to ignore. 

The “ Siecle ” points out that the entente cordialc is now based not on mere 
diplomatic hopes and promises but on the mutual confidence of the two Governments 
and nations. The visits to be exchanged sliorth' with the Emperor of Eussia add 
importance to M. Fallieres’ reception and prove the existence of a new triple alliance, 
which is none the less real for not being committed to paper. 

The ” Aurore ” also points to the importance of the forthcoming visits to Eussia 
of His ]\Iajesty and of M. Fallieres, and of the Emperor of Eussia to France and 
England. It is now but a step from an Anglo-French ‘ entente ’ to a great Anglo- 
Franco-Eussian Triple Alliance whose policy will be purely pacific and at whose 
existence no one will be able to take umbrage. Perhaps people are moving too fast 
towards this conclusion, but the change is well within the bounds of possibility and 
seems very likely to take place. 

The “Eclair.” the Nationalist Cassandra of the Paris Press, asks whether it is 
worth while for France to brave on her frontiers the whole weight of German attack 
in order that British Admirals may satisfy their feverish desire to destroy the German 
Fleet; if England’s strength was such as to guarantee Prance from all dangers and 
to enable her to avenge the disasters of 1870, then the journal would abstain from 
criticisms, but it will not allow itself by silence to encourage illusions as to the risks 
and obligations which an alliance would entail. 

The " Gil Bias ” adopts almost exactly the same line in discussing M. Fallibres’ 
journey. A European conflagration might result from the explosion of chauvinism 
which recent events have produced in Germany and England. 

The “Petite. Eepublique” (moderate Socialists observes that M. Fallieres’ visit 
to London undoubtedly marks a new phase in the entente cordiale. Now that, thanks 
to Prance, an Anglo-Eussian entente has been brought about no difficulty can 
possibly arise in the course of the last stage that remains to be traversed. It 
repudiates the idea that an alliance with England is only permissible on the condition 
that the latter should strengthen her army to the point of being able to undertake 
a campaign on the Continent. 

I have, &c. 

EEGINALD LISTEE. 


No. 96. 

Mr. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/-160. 

19122/188]6,W/18. 

(No. 62.) Munich, D. Juno 1, 1908. 

Sh’j E. June 3, 1908. 

Gennany has been passing through a week of discontent and the sound of the 
festivities on the Thames in connection with President Palheres’ visit has considerably 
ruffled the equanimity of the German press which had just been using the visit of 
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the South German Burgomasters to England as a proof of the ever-increasing 
friendship between that country and Germany. The views of the German press on 
this occasion are interesting to watch as they appear to be spontaneous and not 
inspired from head-quarters; the “ Siiddeutsche Eeichskorrespondenz ’’ so far remains 
silent with regard to President Pallieres’ visit to London. It would almost appear 
as if the Imperial Authorities were hesitating as to what attitude they should assume 
with regard to this event and as if they were afraid of giving vent to any sentiments 
which might be seized by the anti-German press in England as a sign of their evil 
dispositions towards ourselves. Perhaps, however, they are not sorry to allow the 
German press a free hand on this occasion so that they may be able to point to the 
discontent which is being aroused here by the action of His Majesty's Government 
as a warning to them that, however friendly the dispositions of the Imperial 
Government may be towards England, their hands may be forced by public opinion 
in a manner which would prove very disagreeable to our country. The visit of 
President Pallieres to London with the one which will shortly be paid by him to 
Russia and the visit of King Edward to Eeval(^) form for thinking Germans so 
completely part and parcel of the same diplomatic drama that in criticising the one 
it will not be long before they take into consideration the total effect likely to be 
produced by the three, and therefore, although at present it must be acknowledged 
that the press here on the whole is still very reticent in giving vent to its views, 
yet we must expect when the State visits to Russia become an actuality to find 
outbursts of temper and irritation against ourselves in the newspapers of this country. 
At present a large portion of these try to make light of the presidential visit, and 
while they profess to smile at the extravagant language indulged in in England, 
one cannot help detecting behind their smiles a snarl, and Monsieur de Westmann, 
my Russian colleague here, told me a few days ago that the irritation aroused in 
official and social circles here at the King’s proposed visit to Russia was intense. 
Monsieur de Westmann is generally considered to be if anything pro-German in 
his sentiments and people here are therefore more likely to speak openly to him on 
this subject than they would to me. 

I need hardly say that every new^spaper article published in Prance or in 
England which can be twisted to show any hostility to the idea of converting the 
Anglo-Pi’ench Entente into an alliance, is at once being laid before the German 
public by the press of this country, and the incident in the House of Commons, 
when King Edward’s journey to Russia w^as criticized by the Labour Party, (^) has 
been made much use of here as a sign that a large portion of the British public does 
not approve of it. To calm public anxiety many of the newspapers here are using just 
now every argument they can think of to prove the inefficiency of the Anglo-French 
EntcMe as against Germany, and the weakness of England’s military forces is held 
up as evidence that Great Britain cannot be of any real service to Prance against 
this country. Therefore all the benefits of the Entente, according to these organs 
of the press, will be on the side of Great Britain and France will discover sooner 
or later that she will get all the knocks and England all the profits from their union. 
Consequently England and France cannot long hold together and the day will come 
when people in the latter country will perceive that their real interests lie in a 
close friendship with Germany. I might summarise these newspaper arguments in 
Talleyrand’s words, uttered in the early days of King Louis Philip[pe]’s reign, when 
an understanding with Great Britain was being discussed. ■ The Prince observed that 
England and France could undoubtedly ride together, the only question was who 
would play the part of the horse and who that of the rider. 

But besides the merely grumbling newspaper articles there have appeared here 
and there some which deal in a more thoughtful manner with Germany’s general 
political situation in the world at present. In these a feeling of pessimism of a 

(1) [For this visit, v. Gooch d Tempcrley, Vol. V, pp. 236-46, Nos. 194-5, and Ed. 7iote.] 

(2) [cp. Sir Sidnpy Lee : King Edward VIl (1927), IT, pp, 587-90.] 



somewhat pronounced character seems to prevail on this subject. According to the 
Social Democratic press the chief blame for Germany's unsatisfactory foreign policy 
is laid to the door of Prince Biilow, and it asserts that Germany is suffering from 
what it calls ‘‘ Junkerpolitik ; by this is meant the policy of brag and bluster 
which has contributed so much to the driving of other nations into alliances against 
Germany. The originator of this policy w-as undoubtedly Prince Bismarck with his 
watchword: “Germans need fear no one but Providence alone,” and this phrase 
has been amplified by the pan-Germans into the maxim: “ Wenn nur Deutschland 
einig bleibt, es einer Welt Gesetze schreibt.” If the errors of such a hectoring policy 
were to a certain extent masked by the vigo[u]r and genius of Prince Bismarck, they 
become self-evident when such a policy is pursued by men of inferior character and 
talent. Germany is suffering from the initial mistake made by the Prince when 
through his bullying policy in Alsace-Lorraine and elsewhere in the world he drove 
the bourgeoisie of Prance to seek for safety in an alliance with Eussia. Count 
Caprivi*s boast that Germany could face a war on either frontier and Prince Billow’s 
threat of war against France finally drove that country from a mild entente with 
Great Britain into what has the appearance at present of being a solid alliance. 
And who remain the friends of Germany? ask the opponents of the present 
Chancellor. Austria and Italy, it will be said. But they retort that the Sovereign 
of the first is old and in ill-health and the political view’s of his successor are still 
an unknown quantity, while Italy cannot be depended upon, for at the critical 
moment she will lean towards that side which appears to have most chances of proving 
victorious. 

The pan-Germans clamour for further armaments as a corrective against the 
coalition of Powers apparently directed against Germany, by wdiich means they hope 
to increase the moral confidence of the nation in herself. ''More soldiers and more 
ships!” is their present cry; the “ Flottenverein ” must start a campaign for the 
rehabilitation of General Iveim and for the adoption of his policy, and this at a 
moment when Germany is face to face with a large deficit — the pros2)oct of a 
considerable increase of taxation — and a certain shortage of money in coinin('r(*ial 
circles. Unfortunately, according to the Social Democrats, the creation of the Bloc 
will enable Prince Biilow to pursue his disastrous foreign policy to the bitter end: 
no restraint is put ujjon this policy as would be the case in other civilised countries 
whose Parliaments w^ould long ago have driven from power the man responsible 
for it. Prince Billow now holds up to Germany the phantom of an understanding 
wdth Great Britain which but few in Germany really believe in, and his organs 
alternately flatter and attack France. Such a policy will end either in isolation and 
degradation or in w’ar, and war against the coalitions w’hieh Germany will liave to 
face is a risky game to play, and even should it end in a drawn fight it will spell 
bankruptcy for the Empire. 

In other quarters opinions are expressed of a similar kind though not in such 
pessimistic terms. Everywhere I notice a sullen discontent at the results of 
Germany’s foreign policy. The political sky is continually and rapidly changing and 
always in a manner unfavourable to this country. A year or two ago it was France 
who opened out the way to an understanding between Eussia and England: now 
England does her neighbour a good turn by strengthening the alliance between 
Eussia and France which had slightly weakened owing to the insatiable demands 
of Eussia for French money. The visit of the President to England, as a 
preliminary to the visits of himself and King Edw^ard to Eussia, has not only infused 
new life into the Dual Alliance but has converted it into a Triple Alliance* and the 
pivot on which this combination now turns is Great Britain. However calmly 
Germans may look at this political event they cannot help feeling that it bodes 
them no good; in any case, its accomplishment does not contribute to the prestige 
of German diplomacy. 

If there is one question of foreign policy which excites the German press just 
now it is that of Morocco. It complains that the Imperial Government have of late 
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shown a timidity and a servility towards France which has been most detrimental 
to the interests of German trade in Morocco. As a result of President Fallieres’ 
visit to London one may expect that in this respect things will go from bad to worse. 
One of the President’s objects in visiting England and later on Piussia is to obtain 
for France some moral support in her present difficulties; these in Morocco are 
considerable and unfortunately they are driving France more and more into the 
arms of England. In the first place it is difficult to foresee which of the two Sultans 
will eventually triumph, and, secondly, France has reached that critical moment 
when she will have to decide whether she will go on with the Moroccan adventure 
or withdraw from it. No one here believes that she will follow the latter course; 
she has gone too far to do so and the only point which remains to be decided 
is whether she will undertake to settle the Moroccan question for good by a big war, 
or whether she will pursue the policy of conquest by itapes. If the first course is 
followed, FraiK'e will deliberately tear up the Algeciras Act, and the Imperial 
Government will then find themselves in the awkward predicament of either having 
to ignoniiniously satisfy themselves with a paper protest, or of going to war. If 
the latter course' is pirrsued by France and Germany hesitates to enter upon a war 
with her neighbour, she can with an appearance of more or less dignity shut her 
eyes to the slow and gradual infringements of the Algeciras Act. What annoys 
the writers in the German press appears to be that at the present moment threats 
of war on the part of Germany would no longer intimidate France as they did at 
the liuii' of Monsieur Dok-asse’s fall. The rehabilitation of Eussia’s might and the 
fo)'mation of tlie new' triple understanding are too powerful factors in modern politics 
to he ignored or trifled with by Germany. Therefore the best thing for her to do, 
as slie cannot prevent it, is perhaps to allow France to thoroughly involve herself 
in Morocco and so weaken her position in Europe. 

In conclusion I may repeat what I have already said, that King Edward’s 
proposed visit to Eeval has produced a profound impression on thinking people in 
this country, and it is feared that if the policy of trying to checkmate Germany by 
bringing about understandings between European Powers is pursued much further, 
it must inevitably lead to such exasperation in this country as will produce a situation 
of iIk' gi'oatpsf gravity u]ion tht^ Continent. Nations, like individuals, sometimes get 
into a state of nervous irritability and they then cease to be responsible for their 
actions. It should not be forgotten that Germany has received two political shocks 
in recent times. It was an axiom of German diplomacy that France and England 
could never really bury their differences and make a solid peace. They succeeded 
in doing so in 1904, and the visit of President Falli&res has put the seal on the 
Evti-vU’. Again, Germany counted upon the eternal enmity of Eussia against 
EnglaTid. an enmity which it was confidently expected would increase as the frontiers 
of (lu'so (wo Powers drew nearer to each other in Asia. Instead of producing discord 
this has led to an accord which has all the appearance of being of a lasting character. 
Some people here are afraid that a third illusion of German diplomacy may before 
long go overboard and that, should it occur, the consequerices might be very grave. 
So far Germany has counted absolutely on the fidelity of Austria-Hungary ; 
rumours have it, 'however, that the future Emperor may throw in his lot with the 
Slav elements in his Empire, and should he do so he will inevitably sooner or later 
turn towards Eussia for support rather than towards Germany. 

It is worth noting that on the day the French President left our shores the 
newspapers here published the information that the Kaiser’s health had been so 
benefited by his stay in England last year that His Majesty contemplates again 
visiting our country this autumn in a private character, and to calm_ the present 
German nervousness it was added that His Majesty will on that occasion no doubt 

ba%'e more than one interview with King Edward. 

I have, &e. 

FATEFAX L. CAETWEIGHT. 
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No. 97. 

Sir Edward Grey to Count de Salis. 

F.O. 20811/17544/08/88. 

(No. 160.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 15, 19uS. 

The German Ambassador, in the course of a visit to-day, asked me whether I had 
seen Sir Charles Hardinge since his return from Eeval. 

I said I had just seen him and he had given me a Memorandum(M of all that had 
passed, which, however, I had not yet had time to read through. But I told Count 
Mettemich that the things which had been discussed were matters of detail affecting 
such countries as Persia and arising out of the Anglo-Eussian Convention, also points 
relating to Macedonia. These were all things the nature of which was known to other 
Governments. 

I thought we were practically in agreement about Macedonia, and I hoped that 
Notes would now be drawn up and sent to the other Powers explaining our joint views. 

I observed that some of the Press in Germany seemed to have been displeased 
because the King was meeting the Czar at Eeval. This was very unreasonable, seeing 
that the German Emperor had already met the Czar several times. 

Count Mettemich admitted that there was no justification for the dissatisfaction, 
but there was in some quarters a certain amount of apprehension regarding the 
King’s visit. 

I told him there was no reason for any apprehension, and certainly no new 
Agreement was going to be sprung upon the world as a result of the King’s visit to 
Eeval. I thought, however, that the effect of the visit had been very good, foi' both 
sides apparently were very pleased with it. 

I am, &c. 

E. G[EFAn. 


(^) [v. Gooch d Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 287-45. No. lO.").] 


No. 98. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 

r.O. 371/460. 

22211/22211/08/18. 

(No. 284.) Confidential. Berlin, D. June 26, 1908. 

Sir, E. June 29, 1908. 

Mr. Saunders, the Times correspondent who is leaving Berlin in order to take 
up an appointment in connection with the foreign editorship of the paper, told me 
this morning that, after making his farewell visits to the Foreign OflSce, he had 
been received by the Imperial Chancellor himself and had remained with him in 
conversation for some two hours. 

Prince Bulow, who affected the utmost frankness and begged Mr. Saunders on 
his part not to hesitate to express his own opinions openly, began the conversation by 
remarking that Mr. Saunders had been the correspondent of the Times for the last 
twenty years. During that period the relations between Great Britain and Germany 
had not improved; on the contrary they appeared to have grown less cordial: what 
was his opinion as to the causes- for this change? 

Mr. Saunders replied that, to go back to the beginning, public opinion in England 
had at the commencement of the period in question been unfavourably influenced 
by the impression that the Empress Frederick had not been understood or fairly 
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treated in Germany. I admit," remarked Prince Billow, that she did not always 
have a good time here." Then there was the impression that his friendly policy 
towards England had been a contributory cause to the fall of Count Caprivi. (Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria had, he understood from good authority, held this opinion.) 
Then a variety of unfortunate incidents had occurred, the Kruger telegram etc. etc. 
Some of the Prince’s own }’eferences in the Eeichstag to Great Britain had not been 
taken in good part. (Here the Prince remarked that his remarks about the British 
army wh.ich had excited Mr. Chamberlain’s indignation had been quite misunderstood 
ov\’ing to an incorrect summary telegraphed by Beuier’s agent.) Coming to more recent 
times there was the strained situation created by German policy with regard to 
Morocco, tlie idea that German interests there were not sufficient to warrant the 
action taken by the Imperial Government; further the disposition of the press here 
to give an anti-German interpretation to the understandings arrived at by Great 
Britain with Spain lt>st yoar(^) and Eussia this year,(-) and to the Eoyal meeting in 
Italy (•'*) thougli the latter was strictly in accordance with the traditional friendship 
between Groat Britaiii and that countiy. There was further the idea that Germany, 
in the ])ursuit of her own ends, w^as disposed to thwart our policy wdth regard to 
Macedonian reform. It could hardly be seriously maintained that the chief cause 
for misnnderritauding was that, as the Prince had suggested, the twn peoples did not 
know each oilier enough. Bettor feelings had prevailed at a more distant date when 
Ihi'Y proRunuilily know each other even less. 

Prince Billow said that there had never been the least wish on the part of the 
Gorman Government to use the question of Morocco to test tlio strength of the Anglo- 
Fronch entente. There was no idea on his part either to use the Macedonian question 
with any such object, and he quite agreed that anything that could even lend colour to 
such a view sliould be most carefully avoided; there might be some difficult negotiation 
in connection with the matter, but he did not anticipate that grave trouble between the 
Powers would arise out of it. As regards Morocco, it was only the unreasonable attitude 
of tlie PT'onch Minister at Tangier which had forced them to take action, solely in 
dofonco of their legitimate interests. They had had no ulterior object. Public opinion 
in Germany absoliitely required them to move. As regards the present, he denied 
that the Idmporor had recently used the word “ einkreisen ” — “surround” — ^in 
his speech at Hoberitz, Tie was sick of the word and hoped never to hear it again. 
At the same time ho had to deal with people in Germany who w’ere easily alarmed; 
there were also such pcoido in England. When the British North Sea fleet had been 
Btrongthenod at the expense of that of the Mediterranean, a council had been held 
in the room in which they were sitting, and Admiral Tirpitz had declared that this 
measure could only mean that an attack against them was meditated. Count 
Mctiorni(di was fortunately jiroscmt and said that in England there were equally people 
who wore just as iiersuaded that a German attack was being iflanned: these fears he 
felt were equally groundless on cither side. It was unfortunate, the Prince added, that 
at a time when relations wiu’o more cordial the two countries had expected, respectively, 
a little too much of each other, GoTinany could never have consented, as 
Mr. Chamberlain liad once suggested, to be the sword of Great Britain on the continent. 
The i)ointB on which Germany had expected too much of Great Britain do not seem to 
have l)t'(‘n specified. 

I venture to summarize, as far as I can, the substance of this rather discursive 
conversation since it. contains views to which Prince Billow is apparently anxious to 
give jmldicity. It is difficult to avoid remarking that thougli much detail seems to 
have boon disenssed, neither of the parties to the conversation seem to have alluded 
to what ])orhaps might be considered to be the real crux of the situation, the vital 

(’) [This subject will be treutod in ji later volume.] 

(2) [King EdwrtrersA meeting with the Emperor Nicholas I[ at Reval on June 0-10, lOOS. is 
•described in Oooch (£• Tcmpcrlcy, VoL V, pp. 232-46, ch. XXXVII.] 

(®) [“o. supra, pp. 28-82, Nos. 15-G, and note.l 

(^) [cp. 0<wch k‘ Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 345-6, No. 242.] 
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necessity of her sea supremacy to Great Britain and the clearly announced intention of 
the German Government to pursue a forward policy as regards the development of a 
powerful navy. 

I have, &c. 

J. DB BALIS. 


No. 99. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/461. 

•26847/26847/08/18. 

(No. 384.) Confidential. Berlin, D. July 31, 1908. 

Sir, R. August 4. 1908. 

Having returned to Berlin last night, I called by appointment on Herr von Schoen 
at noon to-day, and had a long conversation with His Excellency. 

In speaking of the Macedonian question His Excellency said that he entirely 
agreed with your suggestion that it would be desirable to suspend any representations 
to the Porte on the subject of the creation of a mobile force so long as tranquillity 
prevails iu ]\Iaeedonia.(^) A new situation had been created in Turkey by the grant of 
a constitution and His Excellency did not think it would be possible for the Sultan to 
revoke the constitution as he did in 1876. It would certaMy be satisfactory if the 
reforms, not only in Macedonia, but in Tmrkey generally could be carried out by the 
Turks themselves, but there was always a danger in a revolutionary movement of 
extreme measures being adopted and although the Young Turk party had hitherto 
shewn great moderation, the reports which had reached him this morning from the 
German Embassy at Constantinople led him to fear that they might adopt extreme 
measures against the foreigners employed in Macedonia. There was so far nothing 
very definite, but there were indications that the Young Turks resented the presence 
of foreigners in the administration and were beginning to go beyond the bounds of 
the moderation which they had hitherto observed. 

His E.xcellency expressed his high appreciation of the speech wliich you had 
recently delivered in the House of Commons and which had certainly produced a 
very favourable impression in Germany. (^1 I replied that I could tell him very 
confidentially that your remarks about the relations with Germany were made in 
reply to the speech of Sir Charles Dilke, and that you had not intended to refer in 
any way to the so-called isolation of Germany, and had only done so in consequence 
of what had been said by previous speakers. I added that there was a sincere desire 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government for good relations with Germany and that 
the only obstacle in the way of a thoroughly good understanding was the vast 
expenditure on Naval armaments. 

I was aware that Count Metternich had been given clearly to understand that it 
was a vital necessity for Great Britain to maintain her supremacy at sea and that she 
intended to do so at any cost, and that so long as Germany continued her very large 
naval armaments it would be necessary for Great Britain to increase hers. Herr von 
Schoen said that he quite understood this. He would personally be delighted to see a 
diruinution in expenditure on the Navy, and indeed he thought it probable that the 
Reichstag might raise difficulties about voting the necessary sums, which were 
constantly increasing. It was however a very delicate question and he was at a loss 
to find a formula which would justify a reduction. I replied that I did not see the 
necessity for a formula, but that I thoroughly believed that any diminution of the 
German shipbuilding pro^amme would do more than anything else to place the- 
relations of the two countries on a perfectly satisfactory footing. 

(^) [^3. Gooch S Temperley, Vol. V, p. 308, No. 212.] 

G) [w. Pari. Deb., ith Ser., Vol. 193, pp. 969-70.] 
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Herr von Schoen said that the German press vas causing considerable embarrass- 
ment to the German Government, not so much on account of its attitude towards 
England as of its violence against Prance. The French Government gave the most 
satisfactory assurances to the German Government as to their action in Morocco, and 
these assurances were fully accepted by the German Government, who were convinced 
of their sincerity, but the press pointed out that the action of the French in Morocco 
was not in accordance with these assurances and accused the German Government of 
being hoodwinked. The German Government did their best to influence the pi’ess by 
the j)uI)hcation of an occasional communique, but he feared that the anti-French 
feeling in Germany was very bitter. He did not however anticipate any complications. 
His personal relations with klr. Gambon were everything that could be desired and he 
considered that he was justified in looking forw’ard to a peaceful autumn. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 100. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (') 

Dear Sir Edw’ard Grey, Marienbad, August 29, 1908. 

I liad unfortunately only opportunity for a very short talk with M. Clemenceau; 
but as ho held to me almost the identic language which he held to the King and 
previously to the “Times” correspondent, whose notes were forwarded by His 
Majesty to Sir Gharles llardinge, the shortness of our conversation was immaterial. (®) 

He was, or at all events pretended to be for his own purposes, most nervous about 
the sit uation, and talked in a most pessimistic vein, his theme being “ The smallest 
incident may bring about a rupture between Great Britain and Germany; you may 
sink the whole German Navy if things go right for you; but how about us? We shall 
in any case have to bear the'bnmt, and shall go to the wall unless you give us nulitary 
as8ist.anc.(', which as things now stand, you cannot do. It is a question upon which we 
in Franco are thinking very deeply. Whatever the cause of war might be, Germany 
would not hesitate to try and get out of France by land what she might lose to England 
by sea. She would at once march upon Prance through Belgium, for in war time 
Generals at the. front have no time to think of such small matters as neutrality and 
International Engagements, and unless you could send us at least 300,000 men to 
create a diversion, she would be able to make such a concentration of her Army Corps 
as woidd place us in a terribly awkward position. It is a great misfortune for us 
that at a moment so pregnant with disagreeable possibilities you are tinkering at your 
army and have, relatively speaking, neither men, arms nor ammunition.’’ I reproached 
His Excellency wilh exaggerated pessimism and he said “ Je suis pessimists je I’avoue, 
e’est a dire, je pense en pessimiste tout en agissant en optimiste.” He added that he 
fervently wished that British Statesmen would do the same. He then observed, that 
the Franco-Prussian war came about quite unsuspectedly, just because a little simple 
question remained unsolved, and that the same thing might easily happen any day 
between Gr[ea]t Britain and Germany. I said that as far as I was aware there were 
happily no outstanding questions between the two countries which could be made a 
pretext for war. As regards the war to which he had alluded, it was quite true that 
it had come suddenly without much warning or preliminary discussions — and without 
giving the two peoples time for realizing the horrors and disasters it would bring in 
its train. The present situation was different. There had been far too much discussion 
in the Press of both countries as to the probabilities of an eventual rupture between 
England and Germany. This had been unfortunate but it had had its good side, as 

(*j Wickham Steed; Through Thirty Years (1924), Vol. I, pp. 2ft4-8.] 
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it iiad given lime bolli for liiileib, Staiesmcn and peoples Lu lefleel upon what war 
meant, and, in my opinion, it would take more than a slight question unsolved to 
bring about what everyone had realized would be the greatest possible castas trophe 
to both the Nations concerned and the world at large. Monsieur Clemenceau admitted 
that this view furnished some ground for optimism : but he said that as regards there 
being no dangerous outstanding questions between England and Germany, there was 
in the first place the question of Naval Armaments and then — ‘ ‘ You must not forget 
that you may quarrel with a woman as much as you like, nag at her and treat liei- in 
every way abominably, but she only becomes really dangerous wdien you show that 
you have ceased to love her. No! Your Statesmen must realize tliat a strong effort 
must be made to cause this country to emerge from its present state of unpreparednoss. 
You may be right and I wrong as to any imminent danger of a quarrel, but in any 
case for the sake of future peace, Great Britain must be strong on land as well as by 
sea. Your attitude at Algeciras did much to explode tlie legend of ' Per fide Al})ion’ 
— and the Entente between our two countries is almost universally popular in France : 
but once let our people realize.. as I do, the price which France may proba])]y have to 
pay for England’s friendship, if her military resources are allowed to remain as they 
are now, and away goes the Entente, aw^ay the men who promoted it, and away go 
the friendly feelings which are so much advantage to both countries.” 

Of course the danger to Prance, if we and Germany were to come to real logger- 
heads is very patent and real; and Monsieur Clemenceau mt/s what a great many 
people in Prance only think now, but will also say very loudly if things should come 
to the worst : but in his anxiety that we should be in a position to give to France 
militai'y assistance if necessary, he omits, or at all events he omitted in his conversa- 
tion with me, all thought of Russia, who would at least require a large containing 
force on her frontier, or of the probable lukewarmness of Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
These two countries would surely be loth to be drawn into a war, in which they 
would have no direct interest and which could bring them no advantage while 

exposing them to very real and obvious dangers 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 

M. Clemenceau held similar language to me and there is no doubt that he is 
nervous about Germany, and in his 'point of view he has reason to he so, because if ive 
have not a soldier to help France were she to be attacked by Germany, she feels 
she would be unable to hold her own. 

E.R. 

Sept: 10/08. 

(®) [The rest of this letter quotes a pi'ess article.] 


No. 101. 

Memorandum by Mr. Valentine Chirol. 

P.O. 871/461. 

37406/28481/08/18. Berlin, October 19, 1908. 

I had this morning a two hours’ conversation with Baron Holstein, who began 
by saying that, though we should doubtless differ on many points, he hoped we 
should at any rate agree to talk frankly and unreservedly. 

He -surveyed briefly the various stages of Anglo-German differences which, 
as he had often told me before, originated in the unpleasant impression which 
the Emperor’s conversation with Lord Salisbury at Cowes in the summer of 1895 
had left upon His Majesty’s mind. Then came the Kruger telegram, which His 
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Maj6fcty s then, advisers had been unable to prevent, though they had mitigated its 
original asperity. He gave me a fuller account than I had heard before of the 
circumstances in which it was drafted and despatched. The Emperor had been 
primed bj' hie military and naval suite before Prince Hohenlohe and Earon Marschall 
arrived in reply to a summons from His Majesty. He (Baron Holstein) was not 
present at the council, though he accompanied Baron Marschall. When the latter 
produced the draft despatch with instructions to send it off immediately, he ventured 
to express strong objections. “ But Marschall, who is an able man, but could never 
stand up to the Emperor, — he is a South German, and so was Hohenlohe, and only 
a Prussian can stand up to the Emperor,— told me we must be thankful the telegram 
was no worse: he and Hohenlohe had done all they could to soften it down, and 
it was final. ’ Baron Holstein said he had not forgotten the remark I had made 
to him at the time that this sort of thing could have but one result, namely to pave 
the way for a reconciliation between England and France. It was a blunder, like 
the Emperor’s visit to Tangier in 1905. (’) “ They are the two big blunders of the 
reign,— in foreign affairs. But the Emperor, if he lives to be a hundred, will 
never be a politician. He is an “ impressionist,” and a “ dramatist,” and incapable 
of “reflection.” (The conversation was in English, which apart from occasional 
idiomatic slips Baron Holstein speaks fluently and accurately.) 

T remarked that, as far as the Tangier visit was concerned, I had always 
underslood the Emperor had landed reluctantly under pressure from the German 
Foreign Office, i.e., “from you.” 

“That is true to this extent. We strongly advocated the visit to, Tangier, but 
as a demonstration of peace, not, as it turned out, as an aggressive demonstration. 
The Emperor was to have landed in order to demonstrate our right to have a say in 
Morocco, but he was to have made a very pacific speech of which the tenour had 
been carefully thought out so as not to wound French susceptibilities. Well, instead 
of that, the Emperor landed, snubbed the French representative and trotted out the 
Sultan of Morocco. You know the rest.” 

Baron Holstein then proceeded to make some rather obscure allusion to 
“other influences at court,” — ^presumably the Eulenburg clique, — ^but he stopped 
himself. “ No, I don’t want to enter into these matters which are almost personal.” 
But. lie went on, “there are several personal matters which cannot be left out of 
account, the relations between your King and the Emperor. In former times when 
King Edward was Prince of Wales, the fault, I believe, was mainly on the Emperor’s 
side. But your King, who is a much cleverer man and has much more experience, 
has paid him out with a vengeance, and that rankles. I hope things are mAnding 
in that direction too, for, believe me, those personal antagonisms are dangerous.” 

He then told me how the King is believed to have written to President Boosevelt, 
and also to have told the Tsar, that Germany’s Navy was intended as a threat to 
the United States and to Eussia respectively . — 1 replied that I for one could not 
believe there was any truth in such stories, and that I had heard on the contrary 
that the Emperor himself, in conversation with Englishmen, had defended German 
naval expansion on the ground that Germany had to reckon with the ambition of 
other Powers, and had notably on one occasion dwelt on the dangers of American 
spread-eagleism in this connection. — Baron Holstein admitted that that might be 
so “as the Emperor talks a great deal too much.” 

He then gave me his own views with regard to the German naval schemes. He 
had always been opposed to excessive naval expansion, because he knew the English 
character, and was certain England would never allow Germany to overtake her. 
It would mean merely a ruinous competition, and possibly the neglect of German 
military interests which were a matter of life and death. I told him I believed 
many people in Germany had reckoned upon the advent of a Liberal Government 
in England which, from considerations of economy and under the influence of its 


(}) [o. Qooeh <£ Teniperley, Vol. Ill, pp. 60-4, Nos. 67-74.] 
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"‘pacifist*' sujpporters, was ex|.£cted to flinch from necessary financial sacrifices. 
"‘If so, they never knew anything about Englishmen, and they must anyhow by 
this time have discovered their mistake.” I said I hoped that might be so, and 
gave him my reasons for believing, with at any rate a very large section of my 
fellow-countrymen, that the development of the German Navy was directed mainly 
against us, or at any rate contemplated the possibility or probability of war between 
the two countries. Baron Holstein did not deny this, nor did he deny the existence 
of widespread animosity towards England in Germany. He assured me, however, 
that things were improving, and would further improve under the pinch of increased 
taxation. He believed it would be impossible for Germany to go beyond the present 
Navy Bill. I asked whether there was any possibility of allowing it to remain 
partially unexecuted. He thought that was impossible. He assured me, however, 
that Prince Billow’s influence would be cast against any further expansion ; he 
'would make a Cabinet question of it. 

I told him it was difficult for me to place much confidence in Prince Billow when, 
within a week of the emphatic assurances he had been good enough to volunteer to 
me when I was last in Berlin (November 1901), he had started or sanctioned a fresh 
campaign of unparalleled violence against us under pretext of a speech from 
Mr. Chamberlain, which had been delivered ten days before my conversation with 
him (the Chancellor), — a campaign which had culminated in Prince Billow’s provoca- 
tive speech in the Eeichstag about the “ rocher de bronze.” 

Baron Holstein said he had himself regretted that campaign at the time, and had 
advised the Chancellor to speak in a very different sense : but the Chancellor loved a 
phrase, and that phrase had unfortunately been suggested to him by his evil genius. 
He hesitated at first when I asked him who that evil genius might be ; but he ultimately 
named Herr von Hammann, in the Foreign Office, (who was then head of the Press 
Bureau), and he went on to teU me that it is Herr von Hammann who prepares the 
notes for the Chancellor’s speeches, and that it was he who suppressed amongst those 
notes a passage which he (Baron Holstein) had persuaded Prince Billow to introduce 
into his gi'eat speech on the Moroccan question in the winter of 1905. entirely 
exonerating England from blame in respect to the non-communication of the Anglo- 
French Convention to the German Government. “ It was not for England, who had 
conceded rights in Morocco, but for France, who had claimed them, to commmiieate 
the new agreement. ”(-) 

Baron Holstein went on, however, to say that he was tarred with the brush of 
Anglophobia, and probably nothing he could say would destroy that legend. I said 
that on the contrary I believed he had always sincerely wished to retain England as 
a friend of Germany — ^but on terms, i.e. : as a subservient friend, a sort of naval 
Austria. He took no notice of that remark, but said he had been told (by the 
Emperor, I think, but of this I am not quite certain) that Sir Frank Lascelles had 
himself warned His Majesty that so long as he (Holstein) remained at the Foreign 
Office, the relations between England and Germany could never be cordial. I replied 
that I could not speak with knowledge, but that I was absolutely convinced Sir Franlv 
never would or could have held such language to the Emperor. We were not in the 
habit of piying into foreign departments of State and denouncing the real or imaginary 
sentiments of permanent officials for whom, as far as we were concerned, the Secretary 
of State himself alone stood responsible. 

As time was getting on, I then brought the conversation on to the present crisis. ("i 
Baron Holstein tried to defend the action of Austria on the usual grounds, i.e. : that 
Servian intrigues were rendering her position very difficult, and she could not safely 
have postponed action. I said this seemed to me rather like the fable of the lamb 
^nd the wolf. “I assure you, that is not so. When the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 

(^) [cp. Gooch Temperley, Vol. Ill, p. 217, No. 285, end., where reference occurs to Print,**' 
Billow’s speech of December 6, 1905.] 

(3) [For the Bosnian crisis, v. Gooch fC Teniprrlri/, Vf)l. V, chs, XL and XLI. pp. 856-815. 
passim.] 
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was here some time ago, he explained fully to the Emperor the difficulties of the 
situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina and told him plainly that it was growing intoler- 
able.” I inquired whether he had told His Majesty that Austria contemplated 
annexation. “Oh, he never said a word about that.” “But surely,” I replied, 
“ that must have been the conclusion to which his remarks could alone be directed.” 
Baron Holstein simply repeated that the word annexation had never been mentioned, 
but his manner clearly showed that he had given himself away. “ Anyhow, you must 
not be under any misapprehension. We are not going to desert our ally.” I said we 
should never dream of expecting Germany to do so : but it seemed to me Germany now 
had a splendid opportunity of acting up to her professions and of making her influence 
unmistakably felt for a peaceful solution of the present difficulties, merely by advising 
Austria to defer, as Eussia, who was no less powerful and proud a state, had deferred 
in 1870, to the public opinion of Europe by submitting the annexation of the provinces 
to the sanction of an European Congress. Baron Holstein replied almost angrily that 
Germany would neither go into a Conference without Austria, nor advise her to accept 
the Conference if she were unwilling to do so. “We might have used our good offices 
in Vienna, had we been consulted : but as usual, we have not been consulted. You 
and Prance and Eussia have been confabulating for a fortnight and drawing up your 
terms, and you want us to advise Austria to submit herself to self-appointed judges'^ 
That is really too much.” I argued the point with him for some time, but to no 
purpose. He thought that, on the contrary, it was for us to prove our peaceful 
intentions, by using our influence at Constantinople to secure a direct agreement 
between Turkey and Austria. “That would be much more practical than all your 
Conferences, — especially if you allow it to be given out that the object of your 
Conference is to secure compensations . . . .C) from Austria! ” 

We then passed on to the situation in Turkey. There, he thought, we might 
co-operate; for with Germany’s great financial and economic interests, and our moral 
interests in view of our Mahomedan populations in India and in Egypt, we were both 
equally concerned in the strengthening of Turkey. “ You will be much better employed 
in keeping Bulgaria quiet than in trying to get compensations from Austria.” It would 
also, he added, be much easier, for “you may be sure Prince Ferdinand does not 
want to go to war. He is not the man to earn any personal glory on a battle-field 
whereas one of his Generals might! ” 

Finally, Baron Holstein sought to impress upon me again the danger of irritating 
Austria, “because, remember, there we come in too. I don’t want to say too much 
about our Emperor, and it is not for me to pose as his champion. He is only too 
much inclined to blow hot and cold, and his bark is often worse than his bite. He too 
will never go to war if he can help it; but there are two things he could not help 
going to war about : if France were to give us any open provocation, or if Austria was 
threatened. It is not likely to happen, for Prance knows what she would bring upon 
herself, and Eussia probably also knows that in her present military condition she is 
not fit even to meet the Austrian Army. Italy might make mischief, for she also has 
aims that are incompatible with Austria’s interests, but she too cannot afford to do 
anything rash.” 

In conclusion, I would only add that I was much struck with the tone of complete 
assurance in which Baron Holstein spoke about German policy. Had he been Foreign 
Minister, he could not have spoken with more assurance. He was probably conscious 
of the impression he was making upon me, for as we parted he said : “Of course I no 
longer speak as a responsible official, but I need not tell you that I still know perfectly 
well what I am talking about.” 

VALENTINE CHIEOL. 

Berlin, 19 October, 1908. 

(^) [Thus in original.] 


[17590] 
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No. 102. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 371/462. 

87100/37100/08/18. 

(No. 471.) Berlin, 11. October 23, 1908. 

• Sii', E. October 26, 1908. 

The German Emperor granted me an audience to-day for the purpose of receiving 
from*me the letter by which the King announced to His Majesty the tei’mination of 
my mission. 

In handing the letter to His Majesty I said that it was with great regret that 1 
was leaving Berlin and I begged to be allowed to express my sincerest thanks for the 
kindness and consideration which His Majesty had constantly shown me during the 
13 years of my official residence at Berlin. 

His Majesty deigned to say that he was certainly as sorry to lose me as I was to 
go, perhaps even more so, and he added that he had made an ineffectual attempt to 
obtain a prolongation of my mission. I replied by again thanking His Majesty and 
saying that it was only natural that the older men should make room for younger 
ones, and that in consequence of the improvement in the relations between the two 
countries, the moment was a favourable one for the arrival of my successor. On His 
Majesty’s observing that he was not personally acquainted with my successor I took 
the opportunity of speaking in the most favourable terms of Sir Edward Goschen, as 
an old personal friend, who, I was convinced, would speedily gain His Majesty’s 
confidence and good-will. 

I had subsequently the honour of being received in audience by Her Majesty the 
Empress who expressed in most gracious terms her regret at the departure from 
Berlin of my sister Lady Edward Cavendish and myself. 

The audiences were followed by a luncheon at which Prince Henry of Prussia 
and the Princes and Princesses Adolf of Schaumburg Lippe and Frederick Charles of 
Hesse were present and to which my sister had also the honour of being invited. 

After luncheon the Emperor deigned to have some further conversation with me, 
during which he begged me, on my return to England to do what I could to 
counteract the idea of his sending spies to England. He believed that he would have 
far greater reason to '"complain of the action of certain English Naval Officers in the 
neighbourhood of the Kiel Canal, of which however he intended to take no notice 
whatever. 

The only political allusion which His Majesty made was that he hoped that the 
questions which had arisen in the Near East might be settled by direct negotiations 
between Turkey and Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. He feared however that further 
complications might arise, if it was true as stated in a Eeuter’s telegram that His 
Majesty’s Government had urged the Porte not to negotiate directly with the two 
Powers. 

I replied that I had no knowledge of such action on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government, and the matter then dropped. His Majesty took leave of me in the 
most gracious manner possible. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LARCELLE8. 
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No. 103. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/463. 

87903/87903/08/18. 

(No. 476.) Berlin, D. October 27, 1908. 

E. November 2, 1908. 

A report was recently circulated in the German press that the Press Bureau 
was about to be revised, and that Dr. Hammann, who has been at the head of it 
was retiring into private life. The latter statement has now been contradicted, but 
it is understood that certain changes will be made. The chief reform to be introduced 
is apparently that the Ihireau, which has its quarters in the Foreign Office building 
and is officially part of the “Political Department” will now be divided into two 
sections, one for home affairs and one for foreign affairs. 

The references to this institution in the papers have drawn forth a certain 
amount of bitter comment upon its political influence and activity from the Liberal 
Press. Their readers are reminded that Count Caprivi for a time attempted to 
maintain his position without any Press Bureau, but found it impossible to do so; 
and it was then that Hammann, the editor of an obscure, anti-Semitic paper, was 
selected as head of the revised institution. Only in Eussia and Austria, it is pointed 
out, do similar institutions exist; in most modern countries each Ministry informs the 
Press as to the work of its own dei)artment, and no special mechanism is i-equired. 
But the German Press Bureau is a cook’s shop, whose duty it is to concoct from the 
home and foreign news received a dish of political verbiage which will ])e palatable 
to the taste of the authorities. Thus in 1905 and 1906, its energies were devoted 
to preventing the truth about the Morocco fiasco from penetrating into the country; 
in 1907 during the election time, it was engaged in artificially creating a storm of 
national enthusiasm : nor is it the fault of Dr. Hammann that recent German 
semi-official utterances upon foreign affairs have not been as tactful or successful 
as one might have expected. The Socialist Vorivdrts developes this theme still 
further, and explains that Hammann remains in office solely on account of the 
inestimable services which he has rendered to the present Chancellor, under whose 
regime his Press Bureau has blossomed into its fullest activity. Germany has 
received one slap in tlie face after another during recent years in the sphere of 
foreign policy and yet Prince Billow has until quite lately figured in the German 
Press as an unrivalled master in the art of diplomacy. 

I have, &c. 

J. DB SALIS. 


No. 1U4. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. 

Dear Sir Edward Goschen, Foreign Office, November 6, 1908. 

I think it is best that you should lose no time in taking up your post at Berlin. 
But once you are there, if you think it is necessary or desirable that you should 
come over for two or three days to see me, I shall be at your disposal at any time. 

I think, however, that things are so critical that you ought not to make any 
arrangements for taking a holiday just yet. 


M 2 


[17590] 
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The publication of the interview with the Emperor, (^) which, according to my 
information, was entirely his own doing, authorised by himself, ^has been a severe 
blow to him, a great embarrassment to his Government, and a great annoyance to ms 
people. This must be the cause of a great deal of ill-humour in Germany ; and when 
a nation with the strongest Army in the world feels that it has been made a fool of 
publicly, the fact that it has only itself to blame does not diminish its anger, but only 
embarrasses it in finding something other than itself on which to vent its ill-humour. 

There is already a sign that the Germans are going to make trouble with the 
French about the Casablanca incident. They may, and most pobably do, intend 
this only as a means of diverting attention from the results of the interview : but it is 
playing a dangerous game, and this is not a time when any nation can safely strike 
sparks. 

In the Near East, though the danger of war between Bulgaria and Turkey is 
not so imminent as it was a short time ago, a strong Slav feeling has arisen in Eussia. 
Although this feeling appears to be well in hand at present, bloodshed between Austria 
and Servia would certainly raise the feeling to a dangerous height in Eussia ; and the 
thought that peace depends upon Servia restraining herself is not comfortable. 

I do not think there is going to be war just now : the apjproaeh of winter is in 
itself a sedative. But the situation will be very dangerous next spring unless a 
settlement has been reached peacefully during the winter ; and it is not yet apparent 
how that settlement can be reached. 

So far as the Bulgarian difficulty is concerned, I think that Bulgaria and Turkey 
will agree in principle that there is to be financial compensation ; they will probably 
disagree as to the amount of the compensation; and they will then, I hope, agree 
to refer the question of the amount to the Conference, and to abide by the decision 
of the Conference. 

But, in connection with the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, it will be very 
difficult for Eussia to recognise the armexation unless some concessions can be secured 
for Servia and Montenegro. 

Cartwright has suggested to me that a possible compromise might be found by 
agreeing that a strip of Bosnia and Herzegovina, while remaining under Austrian 
occupation as at present, should bo declared outside the limits of annexation ; and that. 
Servia and Montenegro should lie guaranteed facilities foi* j*ailway a(*ceRa to the 
Adriatic. He thinks that, though d’Aehrenthal could not himself propose this, th(; 
Emperor of Austria might at the last moment, for the sake of the peace of I^liirope, 
concede this as an act of magnanimity. 

It would do no good if we were to suggest anything of the kind to Austria. But. 
it seems to me that if the difficulty between Turkey and Austria, as well as hviwom 
Turkey and Bulgaria, had been adjusted, thus bringing the prospect of a general settle- 
ment so near as to make a great effort worth while, Germany might use her influence 
with the Emperor of Austria to make some concession of this kind, and so overcome 
the Servian difficulty. 

As yet, it is too soon to make such a proposal : but the appropriate moment might 
come at any time. 

Meanwhile, you will see that I have been urging the Turks to accept the programme 
proposed for the Conference, on condition that they receive the assurances of the 
Powers that neither Turkish territory nor Turkish rights will be prejudiced, beyond 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the recognition of the independence 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Eoumelia. 

I am also prepared to encourage direct negotiations between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
and between Turkey and Austria, as a preliminary to tbe Conference : but Austria must, 
offer to take over some part of the Turkish .Debt, or find some other means to smooth 
the way for Turkey to recognise the annexation. 

(2) [v. infra, pp. 201-26,. Nos. 125-42.] 

(®) [This subject will be dealt with in Gooch £ Temporloy, V( 3 l. VII.] 
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I give you these as my own ideas of the situation. Please refer to me freely, on 
any points ; and if you think it necessary, after you get to Berlin, come over to London 
to see me. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


No. 105. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 371/463. 

39841/39841/08/18. 

(No. 496.) Confidential. Berlin, D. November 13, 1908. 

Sir, E. November 16, 1908. 

I have the honour to report that I was received by Prince Billow at 7 o’clock this 
evening, and that I could not have received a kinder nor more cordial welcome. After 
speaking in the most appreciative and warm manner of Sir Erank Lascelles, he was 
good enough to express the hope that our relations would be of the same friendly 
nature. I replied that I cordially reciprocated his wish, that I knew that it was the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to be on the best ]) 0 ssible terms with Germany 
and that it would be both my duty and my pleasure to contribute to that end by all 
means in my power. Prince Billow said that the exceedingly friendly and sympathetic 
attitude both of His Majesty’s Government and the British Press in the lamentable 
affair of the Daily Telegrapli ))nblication(’ i had made a very favourable impression 
both upon him and the country generally, and that it was a happy augury for my 
tenure of His Majesty’s Embassy here that my arrival had coincided with what he 
hoped would be a new phase in the relations between the two countries. While on that 
subject there was one thing to which he would like to call my special attention. This 
was that the Eepresentatives of every party in the Eeichstag, from Conservatives 
down to Socialists had both in their speeches and in private conversation with him, 
denied with the gi'eatest warmth the statement attributed to the Emperor that the 
greater part of his subjects were hostile to Great Britain. This unanimous expression 
of opinion had been the one and only thing which had been satisfactory in the ‘ ‘ Inter- 
view ’ ’ Debate. Great Britain and Germany, he continued, had never fought against 
each other and he hoped they never would; their interests clashed nowhere, though 
there was considerable commercial rivalry, and their mutual trade was necessary to 
both. If there had been any place where the interests of the two countries had 
perhaps not always run on parallel lines, it had been in Turkey, with whom Germany 
had been friendly under the old regime and Great Britain had not. Now even that 
difference was removed and both countries were now at one in desiring to support the 
new Constitution. The German Ambassador had reported to him that there was no 
greater error than to believe that British and German interests clashed in Turkey, 
that there was commercially ample room for both Powers and that by working 
together they could render immense services both to the rejuvenated Turkey and 
themselves. ' He fully shared this view and it was with the greatest pleasure that he 
nad heard of the advance to be made to Turkey by the cooperation of British, German 
and French financiers. He had, he added, expressed his satisfaction to you on this 
point through Count Metternich. 

He also said that he had been quite delighted with Mr. Asquith’s speech at the 
Guildhall.C*) which had been in his opinion “quite perfect.’’ It had given the 
greatest satisfaction throughout Germany. 

He also paid a great tribute to Count Metternieh’s services. He said, after a few 
humorous remarks with regard to the less brilliant side of his character, that through 

(>) [d. infra, pp. 201—26, Nos. 125-42.] 

(*) [v. report in the Times of November 10, 1908.] 

[17590] ■ M 3 
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all the various differences of opinion and passing misunderstandings between the two 
countries. Count Metternieh’s despatches had always Ijeen moderate and impartial, and 
that lie had always written “ like a gentleman.’’ I should agree with him, he knew, if 
I could go through the Archives of their Foreign Office. 

Prince Biilow spoke at some length and in a very depressed tone of the present 
crisis in Germany. He said that the Emperor meant so well, but the fact was that, as 
Bismarck had said, there was no longer room for absolutism in Germany. Parlia- 
mentary Government w’as, with their countless parties, impossible, but what people 
clamoured for and meant to have wns Constitutional Government. Germany was 
intensely monarchical and this crisis, with its unusually hot outcry against the 
Sovereign, would, he hoped, pass as other similar crises had passed; but nevertlieless 
the present feeling against the personal influence of the Emperor in public affairs was 
very strong, stronger than it had ever been before, and it caused him considerable 
anxiety. There must in fact be a change; he spoke feelingly on the subject, because, 
as I had perhaps noticed, his position as things w^re now, was anything but 
comfortable. 

In speaking of the Near East he displayed considerable optimism and did uo^ 
anticipate any serious trouble. “None of the great Powers want war, so war wil! 
not take place,” was the line he took. Monsieur Isvolsky had told him that ho wwild 
do almost anything to avoid war, but had added that it must not be forgotten that th»^ 
Servians wore Slavs and that if Austria-Hungary was too hard upon them, a very 
dangerous feeling might spring up in Russia which it might be difficult to restrain. 
For this reason M. Isvolsky had asked him to exercise pressure upon Austria-Hungary 
with a view" to obtaining for Servia some territorial compensation. This reques- 
however, for many reasons, he had been compelled to absolutely refuse. Personally, 
however, he thought Servia w"Ould be content with very much less than she asked for, 
and as for her going to w’ar, the idea was ridiculous. She had no military resources 
whatever. ^ I told him that Baron d’Aehrenthal had expressed the fear to me, that if 
by any mischance the Conference should fall tlirough, Servia might, notw^ithstanding 
her want of resources, risk some foolish adventure. Ife replied that it w'as possilde, 
but not probable. He added that he himself was strongly in favour of a Chnferenco, 
provided that by previous underslandings between the various countries concerned, 
nothing was left to chance and no surprises were sprung. In the opposite case he 
considered that a Conference would be more likely to create, than to allay, trouble. 

He lamented the unfortunate differences between M. Isvolsky and Baron 
d’Aehrenthal, but added that the latter had written to him lhat the negotiations 
between Vieiina and St. Petersburg w^ere proceeding fairly smootldy. Tlie Priru't* 
then discussed at some length the incidents in connexion with the announ(*enieiit of 
the annexation which had led to the differences between the tAvo statesmen, and stall'd 
that personally he had been not at all offended, but rather relieved that the announce- 
ment had been made to him later than to M, Isvolsky and M. Tittoni. 

He asked me whether I thought that the new re*gime in Turkey would last.(^) I 
told him that nearly^ all the oriental experts wdth whom I had talked on the subject, 
were of the firm opinion that a return to the old system was now practically impossible. 
He said that Baron Marschall and Mr. Kiderlen-Waechter, both of whom had great 
experience of the East, were of this opinion, but that M. Zinowiew, the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople took an entirely different view and did not give the 
new regime more than a few months of existence. He added that the wish was 
probably father to the thought, as the Russians for many reasons preferred the old 
system of Turkish Government. 

Prince Biilow told me also that M. Isvolsky had sounded him on the question of 
the Dardanelles, (®) and that he had strongly dissuaded him from raising the question. 


C) [For the Bosnian Crisis, v. Gooch d Tempcrlcy, Vol. V, pp. 356-815 chs XL ancl Xr.T 1 
(") b. Gooch S TemperJey, Vol, V, pp. 247-3^20, iL XXXVIII ] ’ 

piv Gooch d Temperhij^ Vol. V, pp. 881-2, Subject Index, sub Straits^Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, Question of Egress and Ingress.] ^ 
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He had said to him, ‘‘ Turkey can stand, and has stood a great deal : the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina makes no real difference to her, though it may touch her 
amour propre somewhat; it is the same with Bulgaria and East Eoumelia, and Crete; 
but touch the Dardanelles or Macedonia and you touch the very marrow of her 
existence, and that she will not stand without a struggle.” 

My visit to Prince Bulow lasted for about an hour. He talked with the greatest 
animation the whole time, but he looked rather harassed and worn as well he may 
under the present depressing circumstances. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

MINUTES. 

“ Words — , words — , words.” 

E. A. C. 

Nov. 16. 

It was usclul that Pr[iii]co Billow deprecated raising the qiiestion of the Dardanelles. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 106. 

Sir Edward (rrey io Sir F. Bcitic. 

Private. (^) 

My dear IBertie, Foreign Office, November 24, 1908. 

Gambon came to see me to-day about nothing in particular, and 1 took the 
opportunity of telling him what a favourable impression the Prench attitude during the 
Casablanca affair had made here ; I added that I thought it must also have made an 
impression in Germany. 

Gambon told me that the Germans w^ere now saying that they had never asked 
for apologies from Prance, This was, of course, untrue, for the French had the 
German demand in writing. 

Gambon considered that the line which Prance had taken in this affair was the 
only one w'hich would keep the peace. Had France taken the same line in 1905 
and not allowed Delcasse to resign, there would have been an end of the trouble in 
the same way. He spoke of the spirit of the Army being now very good, and generally 
spoke as if the French were quite prepared to defend themselves. 

He then went on to say that he heard from his Naval Attache that we should 
be prepared for an informal discussion as to the form which Naval co-operation should 
take if war broke out, just as there had been a discussion about Military co-operation 
in 1905,(-) 

I told him this was the first I had heard of any such idea. I had always assumed 
that our Admiralty had considered the matter, and might even have spoken informally 
to the French Naval Attache; but certainly no proposal had originated with me, the 
idea had not been mentioned to me before. 

Gambon then told me that Haldane, in the course of a conversation with some 
one connected with the French Embassy, had dropped a remark to the effect that 
what had been done as regards Military matters in 1905 should be done now with 
regard to Naval matters. Gambon explained to me that in the event of Military 
co-operation it was well understood that the chief command should be with the 
French General; but on the sea the chief command would be ours, and the French 
would like to know what we should ask of them in case of war. 

I said I would speak to McKenna on the subject. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. ll.] 

(^) [For the Anglo-French conversations of 1905-6, ?>. Qoooh Tomperlry, Vol. Ill, ch. XX, 
pp. 169-203, passim, and pp. 438-40, App. D.] 

[IT.V.tO] u 4 
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We had some conversation about the Near East. I expressed the opinion that 
it was for Austria to find some means of reconciling Turkey, Servia, and Monteue^o 
to what she had done. If Austria could come to some satisfactory arrangement with 
them, she might feel sure that the Powers would agree to sanction the arrangement at 
the Conference. Then Austria could waive the point of form, and no longer insist 
that her action was “ indiscutable.*' 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 

I also mentioned to Gambon that I thought the King ought to visit Berlin 
next year. The German Emperor had wished it to be this year, but we had put it 
off. As, however, the Germans had a fixed idea that all the King’s visits were made 
for the purpose of ringing Germany in, it was desirable that he should make one 
visit, which could not be so construed and might counteract the impression. 

Haldane tells me that Eepington or some unauthorized person pressed him 
on the point of Naval co-operation. He replied that such matters were for the 
Ambassador and Foreign Secretary, not for him, to open. Tins is all tlie foundation 
for the report that he had instigated it. 

E. G. 


No. 107. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, British Embassy, Paris, December 4, 1908. 

Clemenceau related to me yesterday evening that at ... . dinner .... on 
the 23rd of last month he sat next to ... . who drew him on the subject of Franco- 

German relations nevertheless desired him to speak his mind. 

He then told .... that a Latin race such as the French took always a long 
time to recover from defeat. France had suffered a crushing defeat in 1870-1. She 
had embarked on war without any materials for the contest except men, and without 
thought or plans. Germany had made every preparation for years beforehand ; but 
twice during the war there had been opportunities when, if they had been known 
to the French, the German successes would have been turned into disasters. One 
of these occasions was at Versailles when the French could have raised the flicg(* 
of Paris and cut off the communications of the German army. The French army 
was very different now to what it was then, and Prance had recovered from her 
defeat. She now had confidence in herself and was prepared to defend herself. 
The French were a peaceful people. They did not want glory. They had had 
plenty under Napoleon I. They had a horror of war for they had the bitter 
recollections of 1870-1. They required peace in order as a democracy to carry 
out great social reforms and they wished to remain on good terms with every one, 
but Germany must not tread on France’s corns (11 ne faut pas qu’on nous marche 
sur les pieds) for Prance would take up the challenge, and Germany would have a 
united people to oppose her. If victories favoured the French arms what would 
happen in Germany which was a conglomeration of different States not all of the 
same religion and not all with identic interests, made into an Empire as the result 
of a successful war abroad by Bismarck, an Empire without a history or traditions 
and perhaps ready to dissolve again into Separate States? The Emperor William 3 
had warned his grandson to be careful always to do his best to avoid a war with 
France for the German victories had been due to long and laborious preparations 

(^) [Grey MSS. , Vol. 13 . This conversation took place with a highly distinguished person of a 
State ncutrd in the war of 1914, Avhose name and that of the host are omitted, as they have 
no bearing on the matter.] 
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and it could not be expected that the French would be so unready a second time 
as they had been in 1870 

Clemenceau went on to say to me that all Governments desired peace but they 
were all preparing for war, and the increase in racial animosities and the general 
feeling of unrest all the world over were very great dangers. He believed the 
Emperor of Austria to be a very honest straightforward Sovereign, but there did 
not seem to be any one of his subjects sufficiently intelligent and courageous to 
point out to him the danger of Aehrenthars proceedings. In Austria it appeared to 
be thought that he had made a great and successful coup by the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

Lord Eoberts’ speech in the House of Lords respecting the Army(^) is much 
discussed in France, and it is thought that the result of it must be to make the 
British public see the necessity of having military forces sufficient not only to resist 
invasion, but able to spare such an army for operations on the Continent as wouhl 
be of really important assistance to Prance if attacked by Germany. It is not 
believed that we have now or wdll have such forces unless our system be changed. 

Yours sincerely, 

FKANOTR BEETIR. 


MINUTE. 

There is force in what M. Clemencoau said, but of course he said what it was wholesome to 
have repeated to the German Emperor. 

E. G. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 


M. Clemenceau’ s remarks to . . 
though possibly not very conciliatory. 


were excellent and, very much to the point 

E.R. 


O [t>. Pari. Del)., 4th Ser., Vol. 196, pp. 1679-06. The debate took place on November 26.] 


No. 108. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 


P.O. 871/463. 

43194/43494/08/18. 

(No. 528.) Confidential. Berlin, D. December 10, 1908. 

Sir, R. December 14, 1908. 

I have the honour to report that I had a long conversation with Prince Biilow 
this evening. (') He told me that he had made a speech in the Reichstag in the 
afternoon on the subject of the limitation of naval armaments. He himself had 
every reason, from the point of view of there being many better ways of spending 
money, to be of the opinion that the less outlay on the building of ships the better. 
For that reason they would never build more ships than were absolutely necessary 
for defensive purposes. The number of ships required for this purpose was represented 
by their Naval Progi’amrae. which was now a law passed by the Reichstag and the 
Bundesrat and sanctioned by the Emperor. Therefore like all laws it had to be 
carried out. I said that we also thought that there were better ways of spending 
money, but that we had also our programme with which he was acquainted. This 


O [For Prince Billow’s brief account of this conversation, «. O.P. XXVIII, p. 24.] 



was no law, but it was the will of the nation, which would most certainly be carried 
out. Our programme was of course under certain circumstances open to modification, 
but that depended on others more than ourselves. Prince Bulow said that he quite 
understood what I meant, but that I on my part could understand that the 
German programme as fixed by law would be most difficult if not impossible of 
modification. He had explained both to the Eeichsiag and to the Emperor with 
whom he had had an audience in the morning, that any international agreement 
with regard to the limitation of naval armaments w^as fraught with almost insuperable 
technical difficulties. How’ was the scale to be fixed on which the proportions of 
all the different navies w’ere to be calculated? How would it be possible to lay down 
a fixed rule, when interests, alliances and ententes, not to speak of types of ships 
and new inventions, were all liable to change? To arrange a fixed scale for all 
the Sea Powers, one would have to have the power of seeing into the future. No 1 
The more he thought of it the more difficulties such an idea seemed to offer. 
Things would have to go on as they were, and Germany could only hope that the 
conviction would be eventually gained that she would certainly not pass in 
shipbuilding the limits of what was required for her defence. He added that I 
would read the account of his speech to-morrow and that I would see that he had 
been careful not to even mention England. ‘^One more thing I must say while on 
this subject, which is that there is not a man in Germany, beyond those who are 
qualifying for a madhouse, who dreams that our fleet is being built uj) for the 
purpose of invading England, and has the wish that it should be so.’' 

I may mention, in parenthesis, that Ciolonel Trench attended a lecture last 
night in which the talk was of nothing else than the best means of carrying out 
such an invasion. 

Prince Billow further said that it uras the idea that people in England, 
notwithstanding their earnest protestations, believed that the objective of the German 
Navy was eventually to be Great Britain, that had shocked the Emperor William 
into the statements published in the Daily Telegraph. He regretted that these 
statements had been made and published, as they had been generally misunderstood 
both here and elsewhere, but there was no possible doubt but that they truly 
represented the Emperor's state of mind. “ His Majesty and all his subjects,* myself 
among the first, desire nothing but the best possible relations with England, and 
people who say otherwise do not know what they are talking about.” 

I have repeated to you Prince Billow’s words as they were said to me in the 
pleasant and agreeable manner which is peculiarly his own, but I must admit his 
account of the friendly sentiments felt towards England bv this country do [sic'] not 
quite coincide with what I hear from others of his countrymen who are hnown to 
entertain those friendly sentiments. 

Turning to other subiects Prince Billow informed me that he had seen Count 
Witte the other day who had told him that one of the great dangers of the present 
situation was that the revolutionary party in Bussia actually desired and would 
do all in their power to push on, a war. Not from love of their Slav brethren, or 
from any worthy or patriotic motive, but simplv in the hope that Bussia might bo 
beaten and that a situation might so be brought about which would be favourable 
to their own designs. Prince Billow said that that was a noint which had not occurred 
to him, and that he considered Count Witte’s remark rather ominous. On the 
other hand he had reason to believe and he sincerely hoped that the belief was well 
founded, that the notef^) which tlie Austro-Hungarian Government had just sent fo 
St. Petersburg, was of a conciliatory nature and would help to smooth the wav 
to a Conference. “Only,” he added, “it is of course not to be expected that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will move a hairsbreadth from her contention that the 
annexation is (?not)('*) to be made the subject of discussion.” 


(^) fThiR no doubt refers tn the Austro- TTungHrian Aide mvmnire of Becember 8 
Gooch S TempoTley, Vol. V, n. 541. cp. also Vol. T, pp 565-6 1 

(®) [Added by Sir Edward Grey.] 
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As regards the negotiations between Austria-Hungary and Turkey lie said that 
he was of opinion that the Austro-Hungarian Government should for the moment 
disregard the boycott in their communications to the Ottoman Government, and 
find some good basis on which the negotiations could proceed. Then the boycott 
movement would disappear of itself. I hastened to express my concurrence with 
that opinion and ventured to say that it would be an excellent thing if he could 
advise the Austro-Hungarian Government in that sense. He only laughed however 
and said that he did not know how his advice would be taken. It appears to me 
however that it is by no means certain that he has not given this advice. 

In concluding this long conversation he reiterated his pleasure that under the 
present change of system in Turkey there was nothing to prevent England and 
Germany from working harmoniously, side by side in that country, and calling up 
Herr von Schoen he asked him to take an opportunity some day of showing me 
Herr von Marschall’s despatches on that subject. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 109. 

Sir E. Goschcn to Sir C. Hardmge. 


F.O. 371/461. 

14853/28481/08/18. 

Private. 

My dear Hardinge, Berlin, December 11, 1908. 

Only just a line as I have been working on Billow’s speech up to the last moment 
— it is so inconsiderate of statesmen to make speeches on the afternoon before th^ 
messenger — and also because I hope to get home very shortly after you receive 
this letter. But I want to tell you at once that Seckendorf came to me again 
yesterday and talked about the Eoyal visit to Berlin in a much more enthusiastic 
tone than on the last occasion. He now thinks it will do a great deal of good and 
contribute a groat deal towards raising the Emperor out of the unpopularity in which 
recent events have landed him. “ And he wants encouragement” said Heckendorf. 
He expressed the ho]')e that the Emperor’s birthday might be the date chosen for 
the visit as it would imply a great compliment and be regarded as an act of great 
friendliness. I told him that I didn’t Imow anything about the date but that I 
imagined that the visit wotild take place rather later. I wondered whether he was 
sent to “tater le terrain.” 

I dined with Billow last night and he really out-Biilowed Billow. He was 
perfectly splendid. He was in great spirits. I imagine because he had been 
received by the Emperor in the morning. For ever since the audience after the 
“Interview” debate the Emperor has left him severely alone. People have 
commented very much on this and I believe Billow himself was getting rather 
nervous. It has been accoimted for of course by the Emperor’s indisposition but 
in the meantime other people have been received by His Majesty all along and 
not Billow. I asked the latter after the Emperor’s health; he told me he was 
better — much better even, but that recent events had depressed him exceedingly 
and that his low spirits had evidently retarded his recovery from what had been 
really a simple cold. 

Of course people here (and I know so few) are very careful what they say and 
it is difficult to ascertain the truth about the Emperor’s present state of health 
blit I have heard vague reports which go a little beyond Billow’s expression of 
“low spirits.” Findlay’s account is very interesting and I should think contains 
a good deal of the truth. 
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You will see in a despatch from me a full account of my conversation with Biilow 
last night. I wonder while he is talking whether he momentarily believes what he 
is saying. He is so convincing and speaks with such a glorious air of sincerity that 
it really looks as if he did. One would think to hear him talk that England possessed 
nowhere in the world a greater admirer or a sincerer friend, and yet ! 

On my saying goodbye to him and thanking him for his most excellent dinner, 
he said “ now remember, I am always at your disposal. You have only to telephone 
and I will see you at any time ; it is only by meeting frequently and talking oyer 
things together that we can get to that personal and friendly understanding which 
is so advantageous in the transaction of affairs.” I think he would be rather 
surprised if I took him at his word if what Gambon and Pansa tell me about the 
difficulty of seeing him is correct. But I think I know why he said all this to me. 

Personally I don’t think that Germany will be unfaithful to Austria-Hungary 
in the Near Eastern crisis. There are, it is true, plenty of indications that 
Aohrenthal’s disastrous policy meets with considerable disapproval in Germany — ^but 
from that attitude to open infidelity is a long step. Billow's declarations of 
unalterable fidelity to Austria-Hungary have been calegorical and explicit and Iiave 
always been received wdth enthusiastic applause: T think that even he would find it 
difficult to change now. But he is as supple as they are made and one never knows 
what he may do. On both occasions when I have seen him he has rather shaken 
his head over AehrenthaTs action — ^but he has alw^ays said at the same time that 
he was obliged to support him. What he says to Aehrenthal I don’t know but T 
certainly gathered from the way he spoke last night that he had advised him to 
disregard the boycott and square Turkey by some accceptable financial proposal. 

I am so much obliged for your last interesting letter and am hoping that you 
are enjoying your hard earned shoot. 

I am only coming over for a few days — say eight or even ten — ^but certainly 
not more. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOROHEN. 


No. iiO. 

Sir Edward Grey to Count de Salis. 

P.O. 371/463. 

44600/44600/08/18. 

(No. 338.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, Dcceinhcr 18, 1908. 

I remarked to Count ]\[etternich to-day that Prince Biilow had stated that no 
proposals had been made to Germany by us with regard to Naval expenditure. (^) 
This might be technically correct, but it must not be forgotten that we had for 
some time past expressed ourselves ready to compare our Navy Estimates with the 
German ones, and to discuss them with a view to reduction. This had been expressed 
in conversations between Count Metternich and me, and also in what Sir Charh^s 
Hardinge had said during the King’s visit to Kronberg. 

Count Metternich remembered this, but remarked that what had been said did 
not amount to an actual proposal. 

I told him that of course we had not made any actual proposal, because wo 
were always met by the statement that German Naval expenditure did not depend 
upon ours, but was fixed by Law'. 

Count Metternich said this was so, but the German Naval programme would 
not be increased. Germany’s main consideration was her Army, just as our main 
consideration was our Navy, and financial circumstances would not allow of an 
increase in the Naval programme. It might even be that a desire might make itself 

P) [Count Metternicli’s report is apparently that in Q-.P, XXVTII, pp, 33-5.] 
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felt, in deference to these considerations, to postpone the laying down of a battle- 
ship in some year. 

I ex])lained to him that our position was that we must build more 
“ Drradnaughts ” [sic] as otherwise in a few years tlie German Navy would have an 
ai'tual superiority over ours with regard to vessels of this class. But we should make 
itr clear that what wo did de})e]ided upon the pace at which the German Naval 
programme was carried out. Bor instance, it might very well be the case tha: 
early next year we should get Parliament to authorise the building of a certain 
number of additional ‘‘ Dreadiiauglits,’' some to be laid down in the early part of 
the year, some in the summer, and some in the autumn; but, should we find that 
Germany was not ordering as many ships as had been anticipated, we should at 
any moment be ready to say to Parliament that, in view of this fact, we proposed 
not to proceed with some of the ships which had been voted. 

I observed to Count Metternich that a reduction of this kind even if made 
without any agreement between us, and without anything which could be construed, 
however remotely, as interference with each other's Naval Estimates, would have 
a good moral effect, not only in Germany and England, but throughout the world. 
For the whole world was now watching the rivalry between German and English 
shipbuilding, and if it became apparent that this rivalry was diminishing, this 
would be taken as real evidence that neither nation cherished hostile intentions 
against the other. 

As Count Metternich once again repeated that Germany built ships solely for 
tlio protection of her own interest, T pointed out to him that the other European 
nations were either not huilding any “ Breadnaughts ” or else building them very 
slowly, and it was therefore the carrying out of the German programme which 
necessarily determined the size of our own programme. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY]. 


II.— THE VISIT OF KING EDWARD TO CRONBERG. 

\ED. NOTK. — The text, of the fnlhjwing monioranrlum is taken from the Royal Archives at 
Wiinlsor. The groaier part of it is prmtiMl iu Sir Sidney Lee: King Edward VII (1027), II, 
pp. CU)-7; and it is thi-rc stated that the ineinorundum was sent tu the King by Sir Edward Grey 
m view of the furthcoming meeting with thv''. Emperor William at Oronberg. An earlier 
memorandum <.>1 July 31, 19UH, ipioted by Sir Sidney Lee on p. C15, is not to be iound in the 
Royal Archives. Copies of both memoranda arc among the Hanlingi^ MSS. (Vol. JV of 1008), and 
the text of the earlier one is reproduced from that source, in/m, p. 770, App, ill. It is dated 
July 31, 1908, instead of July 23, as stated by Sir Sidney Lee.] 

No. 111. 

Memorandum by Sir Edward Groy.C) 

Foreign Office, August 6, 1908. 

'j’he present and future relations between Germany and England have become 
iu a 3 ’emarkable degree the subject of attention and pre-occupation not only in the 
two countries themselves, but in Europe generally. 

There is nothing in the relations between the Iwo Governments to cause this 
anxiety. For the last two years the diplomatic relations between the two Govern- 
ments have never been difficult. Various subjects such as the North Sea, the Bagdad 
Railway, Macedonia, several incidents in connection with South Africa etc. have 
been discussed between them : on some, such as the North Sea, a^eement has been 
easy, and even on those where there has been difference of opinion the discussion 
has been conducted with frankness and has not led to friction or ill humour. It 

(^) [The copy of this memorandum preserved in the Hardinge MSS. is headed “ Mem[orandu]m 
given to the King and Sir C. Hardinge for their guidance at interview with the German Emperor 
at Oronberg,”] 
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is therefore not in the dealings of the two Governments with each other that any 
cause for uneasiness has originated lately. 

Nor is it to be found in any deep rooted dislike between the peoples. The stay 
of the Emperor in England last year was popular here, the reception of such visits 
as those of Burgomasters and Pastors has been easy and friendly, and the same is 
believed to be true of corresponding British visits to Germany. 

But all this has not availed to quiet apprehension, for the real difficulty is not 
in Llie present relations of the two countries, but in a certain anxiety as to their 
probable relations with each other a few years hence. 

A section of opinion in each country speaks and writes as if Germany and 
England were bound to entertain, increasingly as years go on, unfriendly designs 
upon each other. In neither country does this opinion appear to be encouraged, 
on the contrary it is deprecated by the authorities ; but it persists, and has come now 
to found itself upon the rivalry in naval expenditure, the growth of which is now 
taken by public opinion as the test of what the prospective relations of the two 
countries are likely to be. Should naval expenditure increase apprehension will be 
intensified; if the expenditure slackened apprehension would at once diminish. 

The British Government would not think of questioning the right of Germany 
to build as large a Navy as she thinks necessary for her own purposes nor would they 
complain of it. But they have to face the fact that at the present rate of construction 
the German Naval programme will in a very few years plaite the German Navy in 
a position of superiority to the British as regards the most powerful type of battle 
ship. 

This will necessitate a new British programme of construction to be begun next 
year. It will be demanded by public opinion; it must avowedly be accounted for 
solely by reference to the German programme ; for the other nations of Europe are 
either not adding appreciably to. their navies or have no navies of importance; and 
nations outside Europe are too distant or have not armies sufficient to threaten the 
independence of Great Britain. 

Whereas, if the German navy became superior or even attained such a relative 
proportion to the British as to enable it at an untoward moment to secure command 
of the sea for a few days, Great Britain w^ould be not only defeated but occupied and 
conquered; Germany does not run so great a I'isk as this from any superiority of 
the British fleet, for the British army is so inferior to the German in size that 
occupation and conquest are^ out of the question. Without therefore attributing any 
sinister motive to the building of the German fleet it is a paramount necessity to 
increase British naval expenditure to meet the German programme, though we fear 
that this may be taken as a sign of increasing rivalry and distrust and though we 
regret anything which is likely to be a barrier to better feeling. 

On the other hand a slackening of naval expenditure on both sides would at once 
be followed by a great rebound in public opinion tow^ards friendly feeling and security. 
It would be welcomed not in Germany and England alone but everywhere as evidence 
of pacific intentions, of good understanding and confidence between the two countries. 
Rightly or wrongly a great part of the world has come of late years to concentrate 
attention upon the relations between England and Germany, to look in them for the 
chief indication of whether the peace of the world is likely to be disturbed, and to 
estimate this by their rivalry in naval expenditure. If this rivalry diminished, still 
more if the two countries came to any agreement about it, there would be increased 
confidence throughout the world, a general sense of security such as no other event 
could produce and the Emperor and King would stand together before the world as 
the great peacemakers. 

It is not desired to force any discussion of this question even in private if this 
is deprecated hy the Emperor, but the subject is too important not to be mentioned 
when the prospect of a visit of thp King to Berlin next year is likely to be discussed’ 
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No. 112. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/461. 

28479/26341/08/18. 

(No. 347.) Confidential. Homburg, D. August 12, 1908. 

Sir? E. August 17, 1908. 

Prince and Princess Prederick Oliaiies of ilesse were kind enough to invite me 
to dine and sleep at Schloss Priedrichsliof on the night of the 10th Instant in view 
of the arrival of the King on the following morning. (M The Kmperor had arrived 
earlier in the day and, after dinner, honoured me with a conversation of great 
length. 

His Majesty complained bitterly, and with that freedom of language in which 
he often indulges in his conversations with me, of the suspicion with which he and 
Germany were regarded in England. If any of his officers went to England and 
took photographs or made sketches they were at once accused of spying and even 
the number of German waiters in England created alarm, because they were supposed 
to be under military control and prepared to join the ranks of the German army 
as soon as an invasion should take place. All this was, of course, absurd nonsense, 
and it almost seemed that the English people had gone off their heads, and required 
something in the shape of a Bogey man upon whom to vent their suspicion. 
Eormerly it was France or Eussia, now’ it was Germany who was to be feared and 
distrusted. This was all the more disappointing as he had hoped that his visit to 
England and more especially the speech which ho liad delivered in the Guildhall 
would have been takeji as a proof of his pacific intentions. That speech had been 
very carefully prepared in consultation with his Ministers. Every expression in it 
had been carefully w^eighed, and he had intended that it should be regarded as a 
programme of policy which he had definitely adopted. It had i)roduced a very good 
impression at the time, but now it had been “thrown to the winds ” and had been 
replaced by suspicious animosity. 

1 replied that T liad perfect confidence in His Majesty's pacific intentions, but 
that L had found it. impossible to persuade many of my countrymen with whom I 
tiad spoken that the German Fleet did not constitute a menace to England. When 
1 argued that Germany having become a great commercial and colonial Power, 
naturally desired a Fleet to protect her commercial and colonial interests, I was met 
by the reply that her Fleet, which had now become a powerful one, was always kept 
in home waters, “ready to pounce." 

The Emperor said that it was simply ridiculous to talk about the Power of the 
German Fleet in comparison with that of Great Britain. Pie believed that the British 
Public and indeed perhaps some departments of His Majesty's Government were 
deliberately kept in ignorance of the maritime strength of Great Britain. The 
figures were, however, available and His Majesty sent his aide de camp for a copy 
of the German publication “Nauticus," which he was good enough to give me. 
On p. 55 of this work, with which Captain Dumas has supplied the Admiralty, and 
a further copy of which His Majesty presented to Sir Charles Hardinge, there is 
a diagram showing the strength in Line of Battle ships of the different nations up 
to 1909. Germany would then have 24 Line of Battleships to England's 
62. In 1920 when Germany's naval programme would be completed, she 
would have 38 or perhaps 40 line of battle ships and England would 
probably about that time have about 75. With regard to my remark that the 
German ships were always kept in home waters His Majesty said that he could tell 
me confidentially that the reason was that he had been warned from England that 
the feeling was so strong against the German Fleet that if the ships were seen cruising 

(1) [King Edward, accompanied bv Sir Oharlea TTardingo, arrived at Cronberg on August 11. 
cp. Sir Sidney Lee : King Edward VII (1927), Vol. II, pp. 617-20.1 
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about the Channel and the Atlantic and passing the Straits of Dover public opinion 
might become dangerously excited and that it was better to keep them out of sight. 
Now however, that an overwhelming British force had been concentrated in the 
North Sea, His Majesty tljought there could be no objection to his ships cruising 
in the Atlantic, and he had sent them to the Canaries. He hoped that this would 
be taken as a proof that he had no fear of being attacked during their absence. It 
was however really time that something should be done to dissipate the suspicion 
entertained in England with regard to the completion of the German Navy, which 
had been sanctioned by law in 1900, and he was thinking of publishing his letter 
to Lord Tweedm-outh(-) in which he fully exposed the German point of view. I replied 
that, although from what His Majesty had told me on a previous occasion there 
was nothing in the letter which required secrecy, I always deprecated the publication 
of a private correspondence. 

I had an opportunity of giving Sir Charles Hardinge a brief account of my 
conversation with the Emperor. He urged me to dissuade His Majesty from 
publishing his letter to Lord Tweedmouth on the ground that if it were published 
a demand would be raised for the publication of the reply, which would be most 
undesirable. I therefore took the opportunity of a further conversation with which 
His Majesty honoured me, to point out that if his letter were published, it would 
impossible to resist the demand for the publication of Lord Tweedmouth’ s reply, 
and the outcry that would be raised if it became known that the Naval Estimates 
had been communicated to His Majesty before being submitted to Parliament would 
be such as to defeat the object which His Majesty had in view. His Majesty said 
that under these circumstances it would be better not to publish anything. 

I have, &c. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


MINUTE. 

This copy of “ Nauticus ” will be examined; it may be that some reply to it should be 
drawn up in the Admiraltv. 

P,. (1. 

[e. G.}\ XXIV, pp. 32-5. rp. Kupra, pp. 132-3, Nos. 32-8.] 


No. 113. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey 


F.O. 371/461. 

28474/28474/08/18. 

(No. 843.) Confidential. Berlin, D. August 14, 1908. 

Sir, E. August 17, 1908. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Trench, Military Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to his conversation with the Emperor at Cronberg. 

I have, &®. 

(For Sir Frank Lascelles), 

J. DE SALTS. 


Enclosure in No. 113. 


Colonel Trench to Sir F. Lascelles. 


(No. 106.) Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, August 12, 1908. 

While awaiting the arrival of HTs Majesty the King at Cronberg yesterday, BBs 
Majesty the Emperor did me the honour of speaking to me for a quarter of an hour or 
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so, as well as on three other occasions, including his arrival on Monday and hia 
departure yesterday. 

The Emperor, who was wearing German uniform, expressed great pleasure at the 
long jom’uey made by Count Zeppelin's balloon, and especially at the navigators having 
been able to find their way about the country at night. He drew my attention to the 
fact that the destruction of the airship was due to the hostility of the elements and to no 
structural defect, and told me how their Royal Highnesses the Crown Princess of 
Greece and Princess Frederic Charles of Hesse had followed the balloon by night, 
crossed the Rhine on a crowded pont, and finally been able to inspect it e 7 i route during 
a tem 2 Jorary stoppage for re 2 )airs. The Emperor seemed greatly pleased with the proof 
of patriotic feeling shown by the German people in spontaneously subscribing enormous 
sums to replace the lost balloon. He said : ' ‘ They were so excited about it in Alsace 
that the Strasburg Cathedral tower nearly tumbled down. I wonder what your friends 
think of that ! ’ ’ Passing to the way in which the weal of the German people had grown 
in recent years, he said : " People don’t know how great it is owing to it all remaining 
in the country. Your friends and allies are the greatest money-lenders in the world; 
they put all their money into stockings, and then when money is wanted they always 
have it to lend. They are really bankers; they don’t put their money into industries. 
They pay enormous subsidies to shipping lines, but as they don’t produce anything 
their ships travel empty and the money is all thrown away. In Germany, oii the 
contrary, the money is put into business in the country, and not only is it doubly 
productive, but the mercantile marine is usefully employed, and grows and grows. 
Look at Tsingtau ! Last year there were 900 ships ; and that is the growth of only 
ten years. That’s because we have not made it a Colony, and the Chinese flag flies 
alongside the German one. The Chinese Mandarins see that we want to benefit China 
as much as ourselves. Look at what we have done in afforestation alone. We have 
professional foresters there making experiments with all kinds of trees, not only from 

Europe, but also from Japan (^) When Henry was there they were waist-high; 

now you can hide in them Mandarins come from all parts of China to see 


our nurseries The Governor sent from Mukden to borrow a forester. 

.... We lent him one, but we couldn’t spare him for all the time they wanted 
to keep him What other nation has tried lo cover the plains of Manchuria 


with trees? And look how we are developing the country round Peking and round 
Tsingtau. We have no river at Tsingtau, and so there’s no bar. We were wise enough 
in the beginning to make long piers for ships to unload at, and with the railways that 
are being opened Tsingtau will become the port of Peking, and before long one of the 
biggest ports of the Ear East. Already it’s a fashionable watering-place, and your 
people come there to bathe, and the Japanese come down there to learn about things. 
We treat it as a ‘ Musterhaus ’ (show-room), where we show the Orientals ‘ this is how 
we build houses ’ ; this is how we make cranes, ploughs, and so on. And so we get 
large orders and our commerce benefits. I tell you you’re going to have a jolly shindy 
before long with those allies of yours! What a mistake that was! You’re already 
beginning to feel the effects. The whole East is excited; look at the trouble you’re 
having in Bombay. That never happened before. And then your Colonies won’t have 
them at any price. One of my naval officers reported to me a conversation with the 
Premier of New Zealand. He said, ‘ Send us German families, but no yellow men. 
We won’t let them into the country.’ You’re going to have a lot of difficulties. The 
Oriental is being excited everywhere. Look at Turkey. Of course we’re very glad that 
Turkey should have a Constitution, but everything is changed now; if any European 
Power says anything they’ll say, ‘ Please, we are a modem State with a Constitution; 
and nobody can say anything.’ What’s the cause of aU this? That visit to Reval! 
At once up went the whole thing ! The Turks said, ‘ England is no longer the friend 
of Turkey as in the old days of Sir Stratford de Redcliffe, and now she’s going to be 
friends with Russia.’ And it’s not going to stop there. They’ll want a Constitution in 


(^) [The omission marks here and elsewhere in this document are in the original.] 
[17590] N 
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Egp)t — and in India, too. You bring Baboos to England and educate them at the 
Urdversities. That’s all very well; they learn a lot of good things, but you don’t 
know all they learn or the use they are going to make of it. One of these days 
instead of crying out about the German fleet you’ll be very glad for it to come and 
help you.” 

Eeferring to South Africa and Simon Copper’s misbehaviour, the Emperor said : 

Now they’ll have to do something 1 had the other day such an interest- 

ing report made me by Captain von Hagen. He looked so well with his breast covered 
with decorations all with swords.’’* 

Speaking of the Imperial manoeuvres. His Majesty described the way last year the 
opposing commanders had to organize their own supply systems, and said that this year 
they were going a great deal further, and that no special ideas were going to be issued, 
only general ideas. ‘‘ The Commanders will have to do their own reconnoitring, and if 
one of them is badly served by his cavalry — well, he’ll get beaten. "What’s the use 
of making a lot of suppositions? Let them find out how things really are, and then in 
war time everything will seem much easier.” 

His Majesty said he was sorry Captain Dumas had gone, and that his officers had 
got on well with him and liked him. 

The Emperor’s manner while talking to me was very gracious, and he condescended 
to “ chaff ” me about several little personal matters. He gave me the impression that 
he wished to convince me of the great wealth and resources of Germany as well as of 
the high state of training and preparedness of the army. He seemed to take the 
greatest interest in the popular movements in Egypt and in India, and in the question 
of yellow labour in the British Colonies. "When speaking of the King’s visit to Eeval 
and of Turkey he spoke very fast, with less than his usual facility of expression in 
English — ^with even the occasional misuse of a word and the interpolation of German 
expression. _ This is no doubt a trivial matter, but it is the first time I have noticed it. 
I may be mistaken, but I gathered the impression that His Majesty was feeling strongly 
on some of the points on which he touched. The expression of sympathy with the 
Turkish constitutional movement seemed made, however, rather en passant and 
without conviction. (®) 

I have, &c. 

F. TEENCH, Colonel, 

General Staff. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWAEP. 


The Emperor evidently wished to impress on the ‘‘gallant Colonel” that there 
was only one country whij.ch'] excelled in civilization and practical benefits for 
mankind! and that was Germany. 

E.R. 


j Major 'Wilson when the Cape Police relieved Germany of the 

edoutable Bondeizwart leader, Morenga, and he seem.s to have received some of the credit and 
gratitude which Germany owes England and Major Wilson. On my referring to the marked 
difference between Morenga and the other Hottentot leaders, the Emperor exclaimed : I should 
think so; he \tos the son of an English officer.” This is surely an error; Morenga was much 
blacker than a Hottentot, and his father was believed to be a Herero, i.o., a Bantu [P T 1 

«,• ^ u'-- 1 between the German Emperor and Sir Frank LaseellcH on 

this subject on August 10, 1908, is giver in Gooch <& Tempcrley^ VoL V, pp. 310-1, No. 216**1 
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No. 114. 

Sir F. Cartwrig'kt to Sir Edwara \yrey. 

-P.O. 371/461. 

28599/26341/08/180. 

(No. 89.) Munich, D. August 14, 1908. 

Sir, R. August 17, 1908. 

The Eoyal interview at Cronberg is over and a change has occurred in the 
tone of the German press with regard to it. For sogie time past the newspapers 
were informing their readers that the Cronberg interview would be an interesting 
one as matters of importance would be discussed there and arrangements would be 
made for a visit to be paid by King Edward to Berlin. This visit, it was hoped, 
would be the first sign of a real desire on the part of Great Britain to come to an 
understanding with Germany on serious fines. During the last few days, and 
especially since the interview is over, the newspapers continue to assert still more 
decidedly that the visit to Berlin will take place very soon, but at the same time 
the general tone assumed by the press is one of considerable indifference as to the 
importance of such Eoyal meetings. 

On the eve of the King’s arrival at Cronberg, the Frankfort Gazette expressed 
the belief that the chief result of the Royal meeting would be a certain detente in 
the nervosity shown on both sides of the Channel, a nervosity which has been 
growing visibly in England during the summer and in Germany ever since the 
Eeval meetings, although in the latter case there was no real justification for it. 
The trouble is that on either side mistrust exists which is due in great part to mutual 
misunderstandings; the Frankfort organ, alluding to the assertions so frequently 
made in the British press that the German newspapers too often seem to give vent 
to the ambitious views of “parvenus,” says that this reproach is not without some 
justification, for whilst Great Britain and other States pursue their policy quietly 
and without bluster, Germany is too apt to call attention loudly to herself and this 
in an aggressive tone. The result is that by always calling attention to her might, 
foreign nations begin to believe that Germany is in great part boasting of possessing 
a might which is really weaker than she would like others to perceive it to be. 
The “Frankfort Gazette” concludes with these words: — “Even if the meeting, 
which takes place to-morrow is merely the outcome of family affection and of a desire 
of Uncle and Nephew to see each other, yet the effect will perhaps be a soothing 
and calming one in many quarters : people may think that this is not very much, 
but yet this much is not to be despised.” 

It would be wearisome if I were to give you extracts from the newspapers of 
every shade which all express their views with regard to this event, but I will try 
to summarise for you as briefly as possible the general drift of their comments. 

They say that a slight improvement has taken place in Anglo-German relatione 
of late and that this is in great part due to the improved personal relations between 
King Edward and the Kaiser. The danger of the situation has been in part removed 
by this personal reconciliation, but the dStente which has ensued from this, although 
not unimportant, should not be over-estimated. In German public opinion King 
Edward represents in himself the policy which endeavours by every kind of 
diplomatic combination to render unvulnerable and undisputable the supremacy of 
Great Britain, especially at sea. This policy leaves Germany out of count, and in 
doing so renders the policy itself anti-German, although by Eoyal and other meetings 
and demonstrations this disagreeable fact can in part be glossed over but cannot 
be entirely hidden from the public. The assertion that such a policy is peaceful^ is 
deceptive for it means that Germany flnds herself at every turn face to face with 
an overwhelmingly powerful diplomatic combination which takes little heed of her 
interests. In many quarters here it is thought that in England too much praise 
is lavished on the King ’s policy, whereas in Germany it is unfortunate that too 

[17590] N 2 
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uiucli attention is being called to the apparent succese of this policy, whereby an 
alarming impression is produced in this country for which there is no justification. 
Whether Great Britain's understandings with irance and lliissia serve her interesls 
best, may be well doubted, say the Germans, and in their opinion these interests 
would be better safeguarded by a continuance of that traditional friendsliip whicli 
once for so long existed between Germany and England. The present British policy 
of endless ententes is one wdiich disturbs the tranquillity of the world, for they 
irritate those who do not take part in them, while they cannot be seriously depended 
upon by those who do. The new’spapers here continually harp upon the influenci^ 
which, according to them. King Edward unconstitutionally exerts on British foreigu 
Ijolicy; His Majesty is accused of using his influence to oppose the views and policy 
of the great majority of the present Liberal Cabinet who would ask for nothing 
better than to come to a sincere understanding with Germany; the King stands in 
the way of this. It is frequently stated that on account of the importance of the 
Boyal influence on British foreign policy it is necessary for Germany to watch wdth 
care every indication, such as the visit to Cronberg and the possible visit to Berlin, 
that there is any change in His Majesty's confidence, however slight, in the wisdom 
of the policy he has recently pursued. It is also interesting, they sa}^ here, to 
observe whether the King is beginning to show any desire to draw closer to Germciny. 
On this point the Munich “ iseueste Nachrichten ’* says: ‘The meeting between 
the Monarchs at Cronberg may be taken as a satisfactory sign. The only question 
is whether after the meeting British policy will remain the same as before ; it must 
be, however, clearly understood, putting aside all empty compliments and official 
assurances, that if no change takes place in this respect, and that if influential persons 
at the British Court, in the Cabinet and at the Admiralty do all in their power to 
stimulate the hatred of Germany with a view to creating in England a public opinion 
in favour of an increased naval programme, then all we can say is that German 
suspicions of England will continue to exist and that it is useless to expect any 
improvement in the correct but very cool official relations between Greali Britain 
and Germany,” 

In conclusion I would venture to draw your attention to the fact that all Iht' 
leading newspapers are beginning to allude to the probability that, the fjiberal 
Government in England wdll next year bring forward a very ext.eiisive naval 
programme for the approval of Parliament. The prospect of this has a very disturbing 
effect on the equanimity of Germany and is quite eclipsing in the popular mind any 
satisfactory result which may arise from the Eoyal meeting at. Cronberg. One 
newspaper after the other declares that if Great Britain should now begin a i)alicy 
of vast ship-building, then it is no use talking of Germany entertaining frioiully 
relations with her, for until Great Britain sincerely abandons her sus})icions of this 
country and gives up building ships in unnecessary competition with her, then^, can 
be no friendship between the two countries. Germany wants a fair share' of sea 
power and England is showing that she will not admit that claim; Ihereforo till 
she does so, the friction between the two countries will continue to exist till a clanger 
point is perhaps reached. When that comes, in German opinion, the blame must 
fall upon England. 

I have, &c. 

FATEFAX L. CAETWETOHT. 
MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 

The remarks of the German Press are most unfair and misleading. If Germatvf 
ceases her extensive ship building — we shall do the same and not olhenrisc. It is 
the only chance of a real peaceful solution of the present feeling existing between 
England and Germany. 


ICJ{. 
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No. 115. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/461. 

28481/28481/08/18. 

(No. 349.) Very Confidential. Homhurg, D. August 14, 1908. 

Sir, E. August 17, 1908. 

After the return of the two Sovereigns to the Castle of Friedrichshof on the 
evening of the 11th Instant, the Emperor took me aside and spoke at considerable 
length and with his usual exaggeration of language about the conversation he had had 
with Sir Charles Hardinge earlier in the day. His Majesty said that Sir Charles seemed 
to be as suspicious of Germany as any of his countrymen. The words which His 
Majesty made use of were “ He seems to be as mad about Germany as any of you,” 
and he had gone as far as to tell His Majesty that he must stoi) building ships. 
Sir Charles really did not seem to know what he was talking about, and when His 
Majesty showed him the table in ” Nauticus,” to which' he had called my attention 
last night, he had doubted the accuracy of the figures and said “Oh, that can’t be so.” 
He had. however, no figures to quote himself, and His Majesty had presented him with 
his own copy of “ Nauticus,” which was perhaps an indiscreet proceeding as he had 
himself marked and annotated certain passages which struck him as being of especial 
interest. He hoped, however, that he had not done much harm and that Sir Charles, 
if he read the book, might acquire a better knowledge of the relative strength of the 
two navies. Sir Charles had expressed the opinion that it was perhaps a mistake 
for England to have constructed a “ Dreadnought,” but it was impossible to prevent 
the progress of science, and it was only natural that a country who wished to provide 
herself with a Fleet should seek to obtain the best type of battleship. If therefore 
the construction of Dreadnoughts by other nations caused emban-assment to England, 
she had only herself to thank for setting the example. 

The Emperor dwelt at considerable length upon the fact that the German Naval 
Programme had been drawn up in 1900. It had thus been 8 years 
before the world, and it had not been and would not be increased. Why 
should Germany and Germany alone, although othei' Powei*s were largely increas- 
ing their naval armaments, be called upon to dimmish her construction of ships’? 
What would be said if he objected to the increase which Prance was now making in 
her Field Artillery? For many years past Germany had an enormous superiority 
over France in the number of Field guns. Now Prance had decided to bring her field 
Artillery up to the level of that of Germany. She had a perfect right to do so, and 
he could imagine the very curt reply which Prince Eadolin would receive if he were to 
suggest to Monsieur Pichon that France should content herself with less. Why 
then should a demand be addressed to Germany to build fewer ships than she considered 
necessary? 

There was another fact of which Sir Charles Hardinge appeared to be ignorant 
viz. that by the German Constitution the question of Peace or War was reserved for 
the decision of the German Emperor. It was not public opinion, it was not Parliament, 
it was not the Federal Council, but the Emperor himself who had to decide whether 
Germany should draw the sword, and it was inconceivable to him that any one in 
their senses could for an instant suppose that he, the grandson of Queen Victoria, whose 
memory he revered, the nephew of the King for whom he had a sincere affection, 
should ever dream of attacking England, a country to which he was personally 
devotedly attached. What possible advantage could he hope to gain even from a 
successful war against England? 

On ray observing that I could not believe in the outbreak of a war which would 
cause incalculable harm to both countries without any appreciable advantage to either, 
His Majesty said that the only result of such a war would be that the two countries 
would ruin each other to the benefit of the Americans who would promptly seize on 
the commerce of both. His Majesty did not believe in the possibility of war, but 
[17590] N 3 
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it was a bitter disappointment to him to find that his pacific utterances at the Guildhall 
last autumn would have produced so little effect, and that the suspicion of Germany 
generally entertained in England which he could only attribute to the necessity of the 
British public for a Bogey man should have been shared by a man in the position oi 
Sir Charles Hardinge. 

After dinner on the 11th Instant the Emperor had a further conversation with 
Sir Charles Hardinge and conferred upon him the 1st Class of the Order of the Bed 
Eagle. I am not aware of what passed on this occasion, but, after the departure of 
the King from Cronberg the Emperor told me that his second conversation with 
Sir Charles was far more satisfactory than the first, and that Sir Charles had been 
good enough to say that he reposed confidence in His Majesty personally. 

His Majesty said that he had been highly gratified by a proposal which the King 
had made to pay a visit to Berlin in the course of the next year and by his asking 
what time would be most convenient. (^) This, said His Majesty, would depend 
entirely upon what the King wanted to do or see in Berlin. If he wished to see 
something of Berlin society or Court functions, it would be advisable that he should 
come some time in Eebruary. If he should wdsh to see Berlin at its best, it would 
be better that he should come in May when the flow^ering shrubs w’ere in bloom. If 
he wished to see some military display, it w’ould have to be later in the year, but he 
would be very w^elcome at any time. 

I have attempted in this Despatch to report to the best of my ability the remarks 
which the Emperor deigned to make to me and I trust that in considering them, due 
allowance may be made for His Majesty’s habitual exaggeration. The impression left 
on my mind is that the Emperor was highly gratified by the King’s visit and that 
the relations between the two Sovereigns remained unimpaired. His Majesty no doubt 
expressed considerable annoyance at the suggestion that he should limit the expenditure 
on naval armaments, and I would suggest that it would be advisable to refrain from 
any further allusion to the subject. There is, I believe, a possibility of the Reichstag 
refusing to vote the necessary sums for carrying out the programme for the coming 
year, and I am informed that Prince Biilow and Herr von Schoen would bo glad to 
find an excuse for abandoning or at all events postponing the fartlier const, ruction of 
ships, but any efforts they might make in that direction would bo frustrated if it 
became known that England had suggested a modification of the German Naval 
Programme. No great Power would consent to interference on the part of a foreign 
country, and so sensitive a people as the Germans would certainly resent anything 
which could by any possibility be regarded as a semblance of dictation on the part 
of England. 

I have, &c. 

FRANK C. LAROELLER. 

MINUTES. 

The Emperor's attitude is what was to be expected. 

I understand that it may be useful, for British parliamentary purposes, to bo able to show 
that our renewed advances to Germany in tbo direction of an arrangement for ilio mutual limitation 
of armaments have been again rejected. But there can bo little doubt that any ptUNisleneo in 
bringing forward the subject will produce the worst possible effect on our relatione with Oonnany. 
We had a foretaste of this when wo started the discussion before the Hague confonmee : we 
very nearly arrived at a serious breach. It seems therefore regrettable that the Chancellor of the. 
Exchequer should at an interview with a newspaper correspondent have given public and ratlier 
crude expression to the proposals for a limitation of armaments. 

It seems quite certain that no responsible German statesman — with the, possible exception 
of a second Bismarck — could carry through a policy which would involve a repeal of the German 
Navy Act . providing for the programme of ship-construction. Nor are wc left without clear 
indications of what view Germany would take of such a measure being urged by a foreign 
gov[emmen]t, I annex extracts from German inspired papers on tlie subject, as given by the 
Times, which are very significant. (®) 

It is clear that this question will require most delicate handling and that its public discussion 
will be full of dangers. It is therefore to be hoped that the Secretary of State will not become 
embarrassed by communications or utterances on this subject not specially authorized bv him 

(^) [The account of King Edward's visit to Berlin is given infm^ pp. 227-37, Nos. 14 3-50. 1 

(-) [Not reproduced.] 
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There is all the difference in the world between a friendly interchange of views with the Emperor 
or the responsible German statesmen, and a public appeal to popular sentiment in Germany. 

It is not without interest to note the emperor’s scorn at the idea of his decision being 
influenced by public opinion. It has repeatedly been pointed out here how useless it is to advance 
the alleged peaceful views of the general public in Germany as an argument in proof of the 
improbability of a conflict. The emperor’s remark entirely confirms all that has been said 
here on the subject, though no doubt this was not H[is] M[ajesty]’s intention. 

It will be interesting to scrutinize the marginal remarks in the copy of “ Nauticus ” which 
the Emperor apparently regrets having allowed to pass into Sir C. Hardinge’s hands. 

E. A. C. 

Aug. 17. 

The Emperor’s assertion that the decision of peace or war rests with him personally is worth 
very little : he could not refuse to declare war if his country and Ministers demanded it. 

E. G. 


No. 116. 

Sir G. Harding e to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, Kimholton, August 15, 1908. 

. . . .(^) I will of course prepare you a full report of all that took place ai 
Cronberg and Ischl, but it will take me two or three days to get it into shape. In 
the meantime I give you this short account. 

The King had a very long interview with the Emperor on the morning of our 
arrival at Cronberg, and talked on every subject except naval armaments. He told me 
that he mentioned to the Emperor that he had a paper containing the views of his 
Gov[ernraen]t,but as the latter did not ask to see it or to know its contents he thought 
it more tactful not to say anything further. On hearing this, I came to the conclusion 
that it was all the more necessary that I should speak openly to the Emperor, and 
after speaking both to the Emperor and to Jenisch who was in attendance owing to 
Schon*s illness, I came to the conclusion that it was perhaps a good thing that the 
King had not touched on a subject which I am sure the Emperor did not like, and 
after my conversations I advised the King not to raise the subject again. 

When the Emperor came and talked to me after luncheon while smoking his 
cigar I seized an opening he gave me to broach the whole question of the German 
naval programme and the expenditure of both countries on naval armaments. 1 
developed at considerable length the views contained in your two memoranda. (*) 
I pointed out the inevitable consequences of the completion of the German programme 
on the relations between the two countries and the rivalry in naval construction that 
must follow. I suggested a possible friendly discussion between the two Gov[em- 
men]ts and added that, being far from our wish to dictate or to have the appearance 
of dictating what German naval construction should be, we only wish to have evident 
proof that the German naval programme is being modified or deferred, for the 
Govrernmen]t to hold their hand in presenting to the House of Commons a counter 
programme which no Gov[ernmen]t could under such circumstances avoid doing. 
The Emperor assumed a most uncompromising attitude, said that the law had been 
passed and accepted by the country, and that no modification of the programme nor 
slackening of its completion could be allowed. Nor could any discussion be permitted 
on a question in which the national honour was involved. He affirmed that our fleet 
is alreadv far above the two power standard, that next year we shall have 62 first 
class battleships to 24 German of the same class and that there is no necessity what- 
ever for a programme on our part. 

This was the general line he took of which I will give fuller detail in my report 
and Jenisch, who when I saw him had not had time to compare notes with the 

(1) FGrey MSS., Vol. 53.] 

fThe omitted paraernph of this letter is of a personal nature.] 

(®) [u. supra, pp. 173-4, No, 111, and infra, p. 779, App. III.] 
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Emperor, spoke to me in the same sense. I think there is no doubt that the conversa- 
tion had been foreseen and the reply prepared. It is anyhow good to know where 
we are. 

I had a further long conversation with the Emperor on other matters of less 
immediate importance which will be dealt with in my report. 

My conversations with the Emperor of Austria and Aehrenthal were quite 
satisfactory and all that could be desired. 

Please excuse a hasty scrawl and give me a few days to provide you with fuller 
information on these interesting subjects. 

Y[ou]rs verv sincerely, 

CHAELES HAEDINGE. 


No. 117. 

Memorandum hy Sir Charles Hardin gc. 


Visit to the German Emperor and Emperor of Austria at Cronherg and Ischl in 1908. 
Secret. 

(13147-".)(M 16. 1908.] 

The King arrived at Cronberg at 9 a.m. on the morning of the 11th August, and 
was met at the station by the German Emperor and Prince and Princess Frederick 
Charles of Hesse. 

Owing to Herr von Schon’s illness. Herr von pTenisch was in attendance upon tlic' 
Emperor as representative of the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

The meeting between the King and the German Emperor, and the intercourse 
which took place between their Majesties, were of a most cordial and friendly charaettT. 
and could only serve to improve and cement the personal friendship betwt'on the twt^ 
Sovereigns. During the course of the morning the King had a long interview with tlu' 
Emperor, in which every subject of interest to England and Germany was discussed 
between them, with the exception of naval armaments, and mutual friendly assurances 
were given on both sides. The King told me that, although he touched on the question 
of naval expenditure, and mentioned that Tlis Majesty’s Government had given him a 
paper containing their views on the subject, the Emperor neither asked to see tlv.* 
paper nor to know its contents, and the King therefore considered that it would h? 
more tactful on his part not to force upon the Emperor a discussion which he s^'omed 
anxious to avoid. After the very clear statements made to me later in tlie day b\' 
the Emperor and Herr von Jenisch, there can be no doubt that the King exercised a 
wise discretion in not broaching to the Emperor a subject of which the discussion was 
evidently unpalatable to His Majesty, and which might possibly have spoilt the happy 
effect of the conversation which had taken place between them.(“) 

The King availed himself of the opportunity to propose to the Emperor the 
appointment of Sir E, Goschen as successor to Sir F. Lascelles, and the Emperor 
warmly welcomed the proposal, remarking that he had always entertained a feeling of 

(^) [This reference is used as the version of the memorandum bound in F.O. 371/4t)l is m 
revised one from which certain passages were deleted. This revised version was the out* siuit in 
the Embassies at Berlin, Paris and Vienna. The passages omitted in it are here marked with 
round brackets.] 

(-) [v. The Kaiser's letters to the Tsar (1920), p. 239. There thi*. Emperor William writes 
the Emperor Nicholas on August 18, 1908, ** Uncle Bertie was all sunshine at Cronberg 
and in very good humour. He intends visiting Berlin officially with Aunt Alix nr*xt year, dale 
to be fixed. He also talked about Turkey, giving to understand that she was be.st h-ft alnnt*, tn 
organize herself and. to reform Macedonia herself, so that the Powers were able for tin; time to 
drop the projected reforms, which seems to relieve him visibly.’’ For the Emperor William \s 
report of his conversations with Sir C. Hardinge, u. Cr,P. XXIV, pp. 122-4.] 
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great respect for Lord Gosclieii, the Ambassador’s late brother, and that he was just 
the person whom he himself would have selected. (He was anxious that the British 
Ambassador in Berlin should occupy the most prominent and an unassailable position 
in society, and that, as he knew Berlin society to be malicious, he was glad that 
Sir B. Cartwright’s name had been withdrawn, though he had nothing to say against 
this distinguished diplomatist, whom he had known well and liked in the past, but had 
not met for several years.) 

While smoking his cigar after luncheon, the Emperor did me the honour of calling 
me up to speak to him. In the course of a conversation on the popularity of military 
service in Germany, which had become an ingrained principle in the education and 
development of the national character of the German people, owing to the devastation 
and misery from which the Germans had suffered during the Thirty Years War, the 
Seven Years War, and the Napoleonic campaigns, but from which the British Isles had 
been happily spared, allusion was made to the relations existing between England and 
Germany, which the Emperor declared to be quite satisfactory, except for the evil 
results of the campaign of the yellow press in both countries. 

I replied that I was sorry to be unable to share the Emperor’s opinion, since there 
could be no concealment of the fact that a genuine apprehension was felt in England as 
to the reasons and intention underlying the construction of a large German fleet. This 
preoccupation was being felt, not in England alone, but also in Europe, wdiere happily 
it remained as the only element of unrest in the international situation. No cause for 
disagreement existed between England and Germany, and the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were ])erfectly friendly and natural, without the smallest 
cloud on the political horizon likely to cause anxietj^ in the future. The knowledge of 
these facts made it difficult for thoughtful people to reconcile the friendly assurances 
of the Emperor and German Government with the acceptance by the German 
Parliament of the extensive naval programme, which could only be realised at 
considerable sacrifice on the part of the German people. The execution of the German 
programme would necessarily entail a corresponding increase in our expenditure on 
naval armaments, since the naval supremacy of Great Britain had now become a 
cardinal principle of British policy, which no Government of whatever party could 
afford to ignore. Although nobody could have the right to dictate to any Power a 
programme of naval construction, it had been fully realised in England that, if the 
present German programme is completed, the German navy will, in a few years’ time, 
be in a superior position to the British navy as regards the largest type of battle-ship, 
and British supremacy at sea would thus he endangered. Unless it were possible for 
some sort of friendly discussion to take place between the two Governments resulting 
in a modification or a slackening of the present rate of shipbuilding, it would be 
necessary for the Government next year to submit to Parliament an extensive ship- 
building progi’amme and to explain how the necessity for it has arisen. There could 
be no doubt that Parliament would accept whatever burdens the Government might 
propose, but there could be no doubt that this naval rivalry between the two countries 
w^ould embitter their relations to each other, and might in a few years’ time lead to a 
very critical situation in the event of a serious, or even a trivial, dispute arising 
between the two countries. 

The Emperor maintained that there was absolutely no cause for apprehension in 
England as to the German naval programme, and that no sensible person in Germany 
had ever thought for a moment that the German fleet was intended for an attack upon 
England. The English fleet had in relation to other fleets already more than a two- 
Power standard, since in 1909 there would be sixty-two British first-class battle-ships 
to twenty-four German ships of the same class. The relative proportion of the two 
fleets in first- and second-class cruisers was also the same. He ha(i only to point out 
the composition of the fleets of 800 ships of war which had taken part in the North Sea 
manoeuvres to show the absurdity of any comparison now or in the immediate future 
between the relative strengths of the German and British fleets. He therefore failed 
to see any reason for nervousness in England, or for any increase in the British fleet on 
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account of the German naval programme. This programme was not a new one; it had 
been passed by law ; and it had become a point of national honour that it should bo 
completed. No discussion with a foreign Government could be tolerated; such a 
proposal would be contrary to the national dignity, and would give rise to internal 
troubles if the Government were to accept it. He would rather go to war than submit 
to such dictation. 

I at once pointed out to the Emperor that, in suggesting a possible friendly 
discussion between the two Governments, there had been no question of dictation and 
that my words could hardly bear that interpretation, to which His Majesty assented. 
I said that I was at a loss to understand how His Majesty arrived at the figures of the 
relative strength of the two navies in battle-ships in 1909, and could only assume that 
the sixty-two first-class battle-ships of the British fleet comprised every obsolete 
vessel that could be found floating in British harbours and that had not been sold as 
scrap iron. 

The Emperor at once sent an aide-de-camp for a publication of this year by 
“Nauticus,” giving the above figures, and presented me with a copy for my own 
edification and conviction. 

I told the Emperor that I wished very much that I could accept the figures of 
‘‘ Nauticus ” as correct, and that I was quite sure that I could make the same statement 
as regards His Majesty’s Government, who were genuinely anxious to be on the best 
possible terms with Germany, and who would profoundly regret the necessity of 
devoting to naval construction funds which could be so much more profitably spent in 
measures of social reform. Never had there been a more pacific Government than that 
now in office in England, but they fully realised that no social reforms would bo profitable 
to the country if its security and existence were endangered. It must be remembered 
that, if there were war between England and Germany and the British fleet received a 
temporary reverse, the British shores would be open to invasion by the armies of the 
greatest military Power in the world and the country would he conquered. A large 
British fleet did not present the same danger to Germany, and, in the absenco of 
large military forces in England, its existence was absolutely essential for the securitv 
of the British Isles. The presence at Kiel, within twenty-four hours of the British 
coasts, of an immense German fleet, w'hich in 1918 would consist of B8 battle-ships, 
with 20 first-class cruisers and nearly 150 destroyers, would constitute a standing 
menace and could not be justified by the naval forces at the command of both Franco 
and Russia. Nor could it be said that the German fleet was intended for the protection 
of German commerce, since German trade could not be protected by a fleet lying always 
at its base. 

The Emperor replied with some warmth that the talk of invasion was sheer 
nonsense, and that such an idea had never been contemplated by any serious person in 
Germany. Moreover, it was he that directed the foreign policy of Germany, and was it 
likely that he would ever tolerate such an idea for an instant? He maintained that 
the figures given by “ Nauticus ” were correct, and that those given by the Admiralty 
were intended to deceive public opinion in England. It was in England that the first 
“ Dreadnought ” had been built in the greatest secrecy, and on its completio*n Admiral 
Fisher and the press had at once announced that she was capable of sinking the 
whole of the Germany navy. These statements had forced the German Government 
to begin building ships of a similar type to satisfy public opinion in Germany. 
Although England had previously increased the size of her battle-ships, Germany 
had kept to the smaller size of heretofore, until provoked by the action of the British 
Admiralty to build ships of the largest size. As for the German fleet being kept 
at Kiel, he kept it there because Count Metternich had reported to him that the 
Foreign Office and public opinion in England were sensitive, and did not like to 
see the German fleet passing up and down the Channel. Moreover, Germany had 
not the numerous bases which England possessed in distant seas, and German ships 
had in consequence to be kept at home. He had, however, now sent his ships to 
the Canaries, and, to show his confidence in British policy, he had done so at a 
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moment when the North Sea was full of British war-ships engaged on naval 
manoeuvres. The Emperor repeated that the German naval programme of thirty- 
eight battle-ships and twenty cruisers must be completed by 1918 at the various 
stages prescribed by law, and that no further increase would then be made, but 
that the navy would be maintained at that strength. As for His Majesty’s 
Government, they were, of course, free to build as they pleased. 

I replied to the Emperor that the danger of invasion would in that case, unless 
counter-measures were taken, always be possible in the future, but, I trusted, not 
probable. Although, from the experience of the last twenty years since His Majesty 
had been on^ the throne, His Majesty’s Government had the fullest confidence in 
his peaceful intentions and in those of his Government, it was always possible that 
a wave of public opinion might, on some pretext which we could not foresee, break 
down all resistance and precipitate a catastrophe such as war between the two 
countries. Such an incident would be more likely to happen when a weapon such 
as the German navy had been forged at great expense and would cost still more to 
maintain in an efficient state. I admitted that the building of ships of the 
“Dreadnought” type might in the first instance have been a tactical error, but 
that that could be no justification for the encouragement of naval rivalry between 
the two countries. I demurred to the Emperor’s statement as to the intention of the 
Admiralty to deceive public opinion in England by their figures, and added that it 
was a matter of common notoriety that, if the present shipbuilding programmes are 
maintained, Germany will, in about three or four year’s time, have as many if not 
more “Dreadnoughts” than England. T expressed my astonishment that Count 
Metternich should have informed his Government that the Foreign Office were 
sensitive and disliked the idea of the German fleet passing up and down the Channel. 
I could say with confidence that such was not the case with the Foreign Office, nor 
with public opinion as far as I knew. As proof of this I could point out that the 
passage of the German fleet to the Canaries had provoked no unfriendly comment 
in England. Eeverting to the general question of naval expenditure, I expressed 
the hope that moderate counsels would still prevail, and that although friendly 
discussion between the two Governments might as the Emperor insisted, be barred, 
still I was convinced that His Majesty’s Government would require no written formula 
nor verbal statement from the German Government but only a visible proof that 
the programme of naval construction had been modified or slackened, in order to 
make a similar modification or slackening in their own. Without some such proof 
it would be quite impossible for His Majesty’s Government to resist the pressure of 
public opinion, and a krge counter-programme of naval construction would be 
inevitable. 

The conversation here ceased, but two hours later I had an interview with 
Herr von Jenisch, who had been out with me on a motor drive, and had had no 
means of communicating with the Emperor in the meantime. I developed the 
situation to him in much the same terms as those which I had used earlier in the 
day to the Emperor, only possibly in greater detail. I gave him the most positive 
assurances of the friendly intentions of His Majesty’s Government, and urged upon 
him with the utmost insistence the necessity of arriving by some means or other at 
a modification of the present German naval programme or at a postponement of its 
completion, so as to avoid an insane rivalry in naval construction between the two 
countries which could only end in their mutual hatred and impoverishment. 

Herr von Jenisch gave me precisely the same replies as the Emperor had already 
given, to the effect that the programme which had been passed by law must be 
completed; that the date of its completion could not be in any way deferred; and 
that no changes were possible which could be interpreted in any sense as due to the 
suggestion of another Power. 

I mentioned to Herr von Jenisch that I knew that the King proposed to speak 
to the Emperor of the possibility of the King and Queen paying an official visit to 
Berlin next year ; but I felt it my duty to warn him that, if the British public had 
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by that time realised the competition in naval construction which was to be initiated 
between the two countries, such a visit might become very unpopular in England 
and have consequently to be abandoned. 

Herr von Jenisch strongly urged the importance of the visit taking place, since 
it was ardently desired by all classes in Germany, and there could be no doubt as 
to the warmth of the welcome which the King and Queen would receive in Berlin. 
He stated that at the time of the visit of the King and Queen to Reval, although it 
was well known that their Majesties had not the time at their disposal to pay a 
visit^ to Berlin, there had been a feeling of general regret that a visit had not been 
possible. He was absolutely convinced that a Royal visit to Berlin would create a 
revulsion of feeling in Germany such as it would be difficult to conceive, and he 
therefore pressed hard that under no circumstances should the visit be abandoned. 
He remarked that such a visit would be worth more than one or two battle-ships. 

I asked Herr von Jenisch to inform Herr von Schon of the substance of our 
conversation, and he promised to do so. 

From the foregoing account of my interviews with the Emperor and Herr von 
Jenisch, I think there can be little doubt, from the identity of the views expressed 
by them,^ that the conversations had been foreseen and a reply prepared. T do not 
think it is to be regretted that a clear exposition of the views of the Government 
on the subject of naval armaments has been placed before the Emperor and the 
German Government, since their reply offers a complete justification to Parliament 
and to the world at large for any counter-measures that His Majesty’s Government 
may decide upon taking in the near future. Although it is to be regretted that 
the German Government have assumed such an uncompromising attitude towards 
any discussion or modification of their actual programme of naval construction, it 
is as well to know the worst and to be prepared for it. 

What strikes me forcibly in the attitude of the Emperor and of the German 
Government is their unreasoning fear that any reduction of Ihe German programme 
may he regarded by their countrymen as duo to the dictation of a foreign Power, 
more especially of England, whose proposals for a reduction of armaments were 
strongly resisted by the German Government at The Hague Oonferenco last year.{‘'*) 
If such be the case, it shows that they realise the Chauvinistic spirit of the German 
public, and that they know they must take it into account. I heard while in 
Germany that financial difficulties may not improbably hinder or even prevent the 
realisation of these naval projects, since it is said that Prince Biilow, in order to 
secure financial equilibrium, proposes to place additional taxes on tobacco and beer. 
The prosperity of the lower classes has, however, deteriorated of late to sucli an 
extent owing to the general financial depression that it is thought probable ihat, 
on the imposition of the new taxes, they will have to reduce their consumption of 
beer and tobacco, and that the additional revenue will therefore not bo forthcoming. 
This will make it very difficult for the German Government to build and maintain 
a large navy at a moment when they are even increasing by two army corps the 
enormous army which they have already under arms. 

^ ^The same evening, shortly after dinner, the Emperor, who was in the host of 
spirits, called me, made me sit down by him, and talked to mo for moro than an 
hour in a very pleasant and agreeable manner on every conceivable topic. 

In alluding to the recent covj) d'J^tat at Constantinople the Emperor stated 
that it had not been organised, as w^as generally supposed, by the Young Turk party, 
but by the army, who were afraid that further concessions derogatory to the lionotir 
of Turkey would be wrung from the Sultan by the Powers in connection with tlio 
Anglo-Eussian scheme of reforms for Macedonia. He himself has strongly advised 
the Sultan to grant a Constitution to the people, and he felt that in its success lav 
the only hope for a peaceful regeneration of Turkey. Genera] von der Goltz, during 

f®) subicci will bp dealt with in n later vnlume.l 

(*1 [i>. Oooch d TemperUy. Vol. V. ch. XXXVIII. pp. 247-320.] 
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Ills recent visit to Cons tan tiiiople, liad given the Sultan a serious warning that the 
old system of Palace government could not be indefinitely prolonged, and that he 
should rid himself of izzet Pasha and the Palace camarilla, a corrujit and infamous 
coterie, and he was confident that much good was to be anticipated from their 
dismissal. He expressed his conviction that there is far greater vitality in Turkey 
than anybody imagines, and that, with fakly good government, her future wdll be 
greater than that of some European i^owers. 

His Majesty remarked that recent events in Turkey would undoubtedly create 
(lilliculties for His Majesty's Government in Egypt and India, but that they should 
remember that it is a matter of vital importance to Europe to conciliate Mussulman 
public opinion in Asia, since it was the Mussulman races alone wlio could oppose 
an effective barrier between Europe and the yellow races of the Far East. He 
maintained that his fears of the ‘‘Yellow Peril’* had not been exaggerated, that 
the situation would be extremely critical if a Jenghis Khan were suddenly to appear 
and to lead the yellow hordes of China against the West. The Eussians w^ere already 
beginning to realise the danger, which he considered was a very real one. 

Turning to the recent action of the Austrian Government in connexion with the 
Sanjak Eailway,('''') the Emperor said that it had caused his Government much 
annoyance, since the Austrian Government had acted without consulting them, 
although it had been generally believed that they had received encouragement from 
his Government. As a matter of fact, the Eussian Government were aware of what 
had taken place some three weeks before the German Government heard of the 
project. The German Government were anxious to support and encourage all railway 
projects in Turkey as a means of developing the country, but they were not disposed 
to permit the assumption by any European Power of a position of preponderating 
influence in the Balkan Peninsula. I was able to assure his Majesty that the views 
of the British Government towards railway development in Macedonia were identical 
with those of the Eussian Government. 

(During the course of this conversation the Emperor made several satirical 
allusions to England’s policy and her “ new friends,” and endeavoured to show what 
a good friend he had been to England in the past. Thus he repeated the statement 
ju’cviously made (1 think) to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin that, during the 
Boer War, lie liad been approached by the French and Eussian Governments to 
make a coalition against England, but that he had absolutely declined to do so, and 
had threatened to make war on any Power that dared to make an unprovoked attack 
on England at that time. I did not think it worth while to mention that this 
account does not tally at all with that given by M. Delcasse and the Eussian 
Government of this transaction. 

So also His Majesty told me that, after our early reverses in the Boer War, 
he had received a letter from the late Queen Victoria, full of grief at the losses 
suffered by the British troops, which had touched him deeply. He had at once 
instructed his General Staff to draw up a plan of campaign, which he had sent to 
the Queen, and this plan had been followed by Lord Eoberts in all its details. 
“ And yet,” His Majesty added, “lam said to be the enemy of England! ” 

The Emperor complained that no British statesmen ever visited Berlin, and 
that consequently it was impossible for them to understand German sentiment and 
the German people. He 'constantly sent hie statesmen to England to study various 
questions, but he could only remember two instances of English statesmen doing 
the same. The two instances were those of Lord Eosebery many years ago and 
Mr. Haldane quite recently. To the latter everything at the Ministry of War had 
been shown and nothing held back. It would be difficult to find an instance where 
greater confidence had been shown towards a foreign statesman. 

Towards the close of the interview an aide-de-camp came to the Emperor and 
announced that the King was ready to leave for the railway station. As I somewhat 


(®) ['u. Gooch c0 Temperley j Vol. V, da. XXXIX, pp. 321-55.] 
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liurriedly rose and asked permission to go to fetch my coat and hat, the Emperor 
stopped me and said in a very emphatic manner: — 

“Eemember that I fully adhere to and mean every word that I uttered 
at the Guildhall last year.(‘^j The future of the world is in the hands of the 
Anglo-Teuton race. England, without a powerful army, cannot stand alone in 
Europe, but must lean on a Continental Power, and that Power should be 
Germany.” 

There was no time nor opportunity to continue what might have been an 
interesting discussion of a somewhat ambitious policy. 

On thinking over the Emperor’s words and the general trend of his 
conversation, I cannot resist the conclusion that his last sentences were the climax 
to which he had been gradually leading, and that he wished to urge once more the 
greater advantage to England of friendship with Germany over the understandings 
with France and Eussia which have already shown such beneficent and practical 
results during the past few years.) 

The King left Cronberg at 11 p.m. on the 11th instant, and arrived at Ischl 
on the following morning C) 

(®) [A report of the Emperor William II’s speech at the Guildhall was given in the Times of 
November 14, 1907.] 

(^) [The rest of this memorandum describes King Edward’s visit to the Emperor of Austria 
at Ischl, and is printed in Gooch c0 Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 827-30, App. IV.] 


No. 118. 

Sir F. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey, 


F.O. 371/461. 

28798/26341/08/18. 

(No. 90.) Munich, D. August 17, 1908. 

Sir, E. August 19, 1908. 

1 have the honour to report that the ” Suddeutsche Eeichskorrespondenz ” 
publishes a “communique” on the results of the Eoyal meetings at Cronberg and 
at Ischl, the substance of which is to the following effect. 

The two recent Eoyal meetings at Cronberg and at Ischl are satisfactory in their 
character as they show that no attempts were made there to create new groupings of 
the Powers ; on the contrary, the tendency shown at these meetings was against the 
creation of any new special ententes. It must be recognised, however, that Great 
Britain shows no intention of abandoning her present ententes; her understanding 
with Eussia remains firm, but the altered situation of affairs in the Near East has 
cleared the political horizon in so far as it has removed for the present the probability 
of an Anglo-Eussian joint action in the Macedonian question which might have given 
rise to serious opposition to it. The Anglo-French entente also remains untouched 
but as far as regards the Near East, France from the beginning always reserved to 
herself her right of liberty of action. The complicated machinery which was created 
with a view to bringing pressure to bear upon the Sultan seems for the moment to be 
held in reserve. The principle of the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire which has been advocated by Germany, is for the present accepted by all the 
Powers and this clears the ground of many minor difficulties. A slight change in the 
European political situation had abeady occurred before the meetings at Cronberg and 
Ischl, but there this fact was rendered more evident. This change may be called a 
kind of ditente. 

Side by side with this detente there still remains a long and patient up-hill 
work for the Sovereigns, the Cabinets and the people of Germany and England to 
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accomplish, and this work is to clear up the misunderstandings which exist on both 
sides with regard to the aims and objects of the fleets which are being constructed. 
The premature cry of : Halt ! would in no way help to solve this diflicult question. 
The idea that the fleets of the two countries have nothing better to do than to knock 
up against each other will not long prevail ; on the contrary, the erroneous belief that 
a crash is inevitable between England and Germany will be dispelled when it is 
understood that both fleets have other and pacific duties to perform. 

This is the view which Prince Billow’s organ would like South German public 
opinion to take of the Cronberg meeting. Nevertheless a good deal of confusion is 
shown in the press with regard to this event, but on the whole the majority of the 
newspapers of South Germany express satisfaction at its results because they assert 
that at that meeting Germany did not come off the worst as she did at Eeval; the 
interpretation put here upon the recent Eoyal meeting is that it shows an inclination on 
the part of England to turn in a half-hearted manner towards Germany. The Stuttgart 
“ Schwabischer Merkur ” notes that last year King Edward went to Wilhelmshohe 
against his wish; ‘‘ he had found it impossible to reject the Kaiser’s invitation as he 
was crossing through Germany on his way to Marienbad, but he looked upon the 
invitation as a nuisance and one which was forced upon him against his wish.” The 
same cannot be said of the Cronberg interview, for in this case ‘ ‘ the original idea 
which led to the meeting came from the King and not from the Kaiser. This is what 
public opinion in Germany finds most pleasant about this event.” The Stuttgart 
newspaper continues by stating that for many years past people have shaken their 
heads here as to the use of holding out a friendly band to England. On the present 
occasion, however, no one can say that Germany has run after Great Britain ; even the 
“North German Gazette” in its welcome to King Edward showed a marked and 
sensible reserve, very different from what it had done on previous occasions. No 
doubt can exist that this time England has made advances to Germany. In fact, 
Cronberg is to be explained by studying the recent speeches of certain British statesmen 
whose Germanophile tendencies are well known. The change in the tone of ofificial 
England towards Germany dates from the recent visit paid by the Kaiser to Hamburg, 
on which occasion His Majesty received such a spontaneous ovation from the population 
that it must have been evident to English statesmen — ^who are kept well informed — 
that the point had been reached where the irritation caused in Germany by the 
* ‘ isolation policy ’ ’ pursued by King Edward was ready to produce an explosion which 
might prove dangerous to the peace of Europe. What took place at Cronberg will 
no doubt in a way help to pacify public opinion here, but as regards the essential 
points of the political relations between England and Germany no real change will 
follow this Eoyal meeting. In conclusion the Stuttgart organ deals with the question 
of the fleet and it expresses its views in the following words: “Germany seeks to 
acquire no supremacy either on land or on the sea; but she reserves to herself the 
right of deciding what armaments she considers necessary for her protection. England, 
on the other hand, is determined at all costs to maintain her supremacy at sea ; if she 
is in a position to do so, so much the better for her. But it is useless to expect 
that Germany will help her to achieve this object by artificial means, such as by the 
creation of international diplomatic understandings. If sincerely cordial relations 
between the two countries can only be brought about by yielding to Great Britain on 
this point, then the establishment of good relations between Germany and that country 
is still far distant.” 

The naval question is occupying public opinion here more and more and every day 
it looms up clearer as an irremovable stumbling-block which lies in the way of a 
friendly understanding between Great Britain and Germany. On this point it may 
interest you to know what the German public are being told as to what passed at 
Cronberg between the two Monarchs and between the Kaiser and Sir Charles Hardinge. 
The Munich “ Neueste Nachrichten,” in an inspired article says : “ It is quite likely 
that in the explanations given on the German side at Cronberg it has been possible 
partly to dispel the thick mist of suspicion and misunderstanding which obscures the 
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two views of the naval question. This may have been accomplished so far as King 
Edward and Sh Charles Hardinge are concerned.” The Munich newspaper means 
that having been enlightened on this point, the King and Sir Charles should in their 
turn use their efforts to enlighten the British public. The article continues : “ Germany 
must have a fleet commensurate with her requirements and if England should attempt 
to pul a veto upon Germany’s efforts in this direction war must ensue. But we are 
of the opinion that it is worth while to attempt to convince the leading British statesmen 
that the construction of the German fleet is not intended as a menace to England and 
that even should the German naval programme be carried out in its entirety in ten 
years’ time, the effective strength of the German navy would still then be only 
one third of that of Great Britain. May the efforts made in this direction at Cronberg 
bear good fruit! ” 

In conclusion, I may say that the general note which runs through the mass of 
newspaper articles — inspired from Berlin — which are appearing since the Cronberg 
meeting, shows a decided hardening on the part of Germany with regard to the naval 
question. The independent ‘‘ Frankfort Gazette ” which represents the views held in 
financial circles in that city, gives a warning cry and declares that the present naval 
programme, when completed, will more than suffice to protect German maritime 
interests, unless influential circles in this country should be contemplating an 
aggressive naval policy. It blames the reckless way in which members of the 
Reichstag have lately voted for the building of ships without troubling themselves 
very much as to how the money was to be provided for this purpose; hence all the 
present financial troubles of Germany. The Frankfort Gazette ” lays great stress on 
the necessity of taking carefully into consideration the financial situation in Germany 
before the country is allowed to rush into any further wild naval expenditure. 

I have, &c. 

FAIRFAX L. CARTWRIGHT. 


MINUTES. 


Public opinion in Germany (led by the j^ovcrumcnt press) remains dotcrniiiied to allow iif^ 
foreign influence to dictate the size of the German fli'ct. 

The notion that England will soon reoogni/.i', with Geriimn\, that navies are not Ihore for 
war, but have “ other, pacific ” duties, is peculiar, 

E. A. C. 

Aug. 30. 

The repetition of the refrain that we must not interfere is almost wearisoim*. 

W. h. 

E. G. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 


I can only reiterate the same remarks I made with 
No. 89.(^) 


(^) [u. siipra, pp. 179-80, No. 114, and niin.] 


reference to Dispatch 

K.R. 


No. 119. 

Count de Sails to Sir Edivard Grey. 

F.O. 371/461. 

29256/26341/08/18. 

(No. 356.) Berlin, D. August 17, 1908. 

Sir, E. August 24, 1908. 

The recent meetings at Cronberg and Ischl, and their efiect on the European 
situation, continue to he the main topic of discussion in the press. 

The “North German Gazette” in the usual summary of the week’s news, 
which appears every Sunday, devotes several columns to the subject. The semi- 
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ofiS.cial journal records its satisfaction that the British press has adopted an attitude 
which allows one to hope that, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, a better state 
of feeling may arise between England and Germany. The Cronberg meeting has 
proved that there are no questions of magnitude between the two countries. The 
paper then goes on to quote a communique emanating from Berlin which has been 
published in the Slid Deutsche Eeichscorrespondenz,” which frequently serves as 
the organ of the Chancellor in South Germany. According to this, the recent 
Royal meetings do not portend a fresh grouping of the Powers, but on the contrary, 
tend to make the existing grouping more firm (this is evidently an answer to those 
who seek to prove that England is endeavouring to improve her relations with 
Austria to the detriment of Germany, and that the German Government have been 
unable to prevent it). England has in no way modified her situation as regards 
other Powers. The arrangement between England and Russia remains in the same 
state as before the two meetings ; but the temporary postponement of the Macedonian 
reform scheme has dissipated the possibility of an Anglo-Eussian advance in the 
East, which has long been threatening on the horizon, and which would have given 
rise tK) counter action. 

In the same manner the Entente Gordiale between Prance and England remains 
unchanged. 

The complicated machinery put in motion in order to bring pressure on Turkey 
is for the present thrown out of gear; and the policy of observing the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, initiated by Germany, has become an axiom for all the 
Great Powers. 

The Cronberg interview has relieved the tension. Now the work of monarchs, 
governments, and people must be to examine carefully and understand the naval 
policy pursued by each country. The solution of the naval question cannot be 
reached by simply saying “disarm’*; but the idea that the British and German 
navies have other objects in view besides fighting each other must in the end defeat 
the nonsensical idea that an armed collision between England and Germany is 
unavoidable. 

The “North German Gazette,” while admitting that certain sections of the 
press take a proper view of the relations between the two countries, expresses regret 
that papers like the “ Morning Post ” and the “ Standard ” should indulge in articles 
of an anti-German nature. It records the articles of Messrs. Hyndman and 
Blatchford in the “Clarion” with much satisfaction. This article or so much of 
it as is of an anti-German nature is quoted at length, and the “North Gorman 
Gazette” asks its readers whether it is now any longer possible to believe 
Herr BebePs Statement that the Social Democrat party in England have no anti- 
German proclivities. 

The “ Koelnische Zeitung” also contains a telegram evideiitly emanating from 
official sources in Berlin stating that the Emperor in conversation with Sir Charles 
Hardinge pointed to his speech at the Guildhall as a proof of the pacific intentions 
of Germany. 

An article has appeared in the “Vossische Zeitung” which has caused much 
excitement here, and a full summary of it appears in. the “Daily Telegraph” of 
the 20th Instant, in which it is stated that the result of the Cronberg meeting is 
that an agreement will be arrived at between the two countries. 

The statement, quoted above from the “ Sud Deutsche Reichscorrespondeiiz,” 
that, in order to arrive at a permanent improvement in the relations between 
England and Germany, both nations must set to work to study the aims and objects 
of each other’s maritime policy, . is criticised in a sensible article in yesterday’s 
“Frankfurter Zeitung.” No agreement or alliance is wanted says the Radical 
organ; they would only lead to difficulties. An understanding can be arrived at 
by means of the facts : one side should know how far the other will go, and when 
that is done it will be recognised that fear and mistrust of one another are not 
justified. 

[17690] 0 
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Mr. Churchill’s speech at Swansea also receives a favourable comment, and the 
hope is expressed that his utterance will tend to quiet the inflammatory arti(des in 
the English press. It is needless to remark that the German press always argues 
from the standpoint ihat it is the English press, and the English press alone, which 
is guilty of utterances calculated to produce bad feeling between the two countries. 

I have, &c. 

(For Sir Frank Lascelles), 

J. DE SALTS. 


]So. 120. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir 1<\ Bertie. 

F.O. 371/461. 

29641/26341/08/18. 

(No. 402.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, August 26, 1908. 

When calling here on the 22nd instant, (^) the French Charge d’ Affaires enquired 
whether any arrangements had yet been made as regards a visit of the King to 
Berlin next year. T told the Count de Manneville that a visit would probably take 
place during the course of next year if nothing occurred in the meanwhile to distui’b 
the relations between England and Germany. No date had yet been fixed. The 
King had not yet been to Berlin since his accession and, as the German press 
constantly declared that H[is] M[ajesty]’8 visits to Eeval and other places were 
hostile to Germany, I hoped a visit to Berlin would put an end to such feeling. It 
was known that the Emperor was anxious for a visit to take place. 

M. de Manneville said he hoped I had observed the calm attitude of the French 
press in regard to recent events passing between England and Germany. This was 
due, he said, to the fact that bis Gov[erninp.n]t had |)erfe(*t (‘onfidonce in 11 [is] 
irfajesty's] Gov[eriimen]t. 

T told M. de Maune.nlle that so much had been said m Iho press that I thought 
it desirable to tell him what tlie situation was. liust year, as lie would renu‘inber, 
when the Emperor came to England, the Bagdad railway and ]\]oroc(*o wert' both 
discussed and nothing was said about naval expenditure. At Cronberg neither iho 
Bagdad railw^ay nor Morocco was mentioned and we had endeavoured l.o impress 
upon the Emperor and his Government that the relations between England and 
Germany depended upon the increase or decrease of the rivalry in naval exponditure. 
If Germany proceeded on her present plan of naval construction w^e must iucreaso 
our expenditure and this would next year excite the press in both countries. <')n 
the other hand, if a decrease on both sides took place, with or without some 
arrangement between the two Governments, there would be an improvement in 
the tone of the press and of public opinion. 

M. de Manneville asked whether there was any prospect of an arrangement 
and I replied that the German Gov[ernmen]t told us that their programme was 

0) [On August 20, M, de Manneville called at the Foreign Office, and hold a conversation 
with Mr. Louis Mallet upon thu question of the French taritE; he also asked whGth<'r tlie King 
and Queen were going to Berlin, to which Mr. Mallet replied that he did not know. 

Sir E. Grey minuted as follows the record of the above conversation, the subiitance of his 
statement being coinniunicated to M. dc Manncvillo by Mr, Louis .Mallet on thti 21st : 

“ A visit has been suggested and may very probably take place as the King has never yet been 
to Berlin, but no date is yet fixed. For the rest if enquiries are made by the French it niiglit 
be said that no arrangement about anything was come to at Cronberg, though both there and 
at Ischl an exchange of views showed no difference of opinion as to the attitude to be assumed 
towards the present development of Turkish affairs. At Cronberg the 'subject of naval expenditure 
was mentioned by Sir C. Hardinge, but no arrangement was made.” 

E. G.] 
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fixed by law and could not be altered. Our position was that we did not dispute 
their right to carry out the programme, but we desired them to realise that we 
should increase our navy and they must not take it amiss if we did so. There 
things remained for the present. 

1 told M. de Manneville that the matter had been discussed before the meeting 
at Oronberg foJ’ Mr. Lloyd Ooorgo, who, as Chancellor of the J^^JXcheqLlor was keenly 
iulerested in the question, and myself had had a conversation about it last montli 
with (»ount Mettevnicli on an occasion when we mot at luncheon. 

J\r. de Manneville said he saw Mr. Lloyd George was going to Berlin. [ told 
him that he was already there and that his main object was to study German 
methods of insurance, &c., fi‘om the point of view of our own old age pensions and 
poor law problems. If, however, he were to be approached with regard to the 
naval question he would no doubt in private conversation express our views, for 
this question had now become the one subject of interest to the exclusion of all 
other political questions between England and Germany. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GREY.J 


No. 121. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 371/462. 

30939/30584/08/18. 

(No. 397.) Berlin^ D. September 3, 1908. 

Sir, R. September 7, 1908. 

Ever since the Oronberg interview the German press has been speculating on the 
possibility of His Majesty’s Government having made proposals to Germany for a 
reduction of Naval Armaments or for some arrangement regarding future naval 
construction. In my despatch No. 356 of the 18th ultimo [sic],(^) 1 had the honour to 
report a statement in the Vossische Zeitung that the result of the interview between 
Iho l^mpcror and His Majesty the King had been that an arrangement regarding the 
limitation of armaments had been arrived at. This and similar rumours have given 
(iause for a good deal of uneasiness finding expression in the German press. The 
Gormans arc peculiarly sensitive and resent anything which might in any way be 
construed as diciiation from outside or interference on the part of foreign powers in 
their right to do as they please with their own. The alleged proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government are regarded in the light of interference and even the rumour that sucli 
proposals have been made has caused considerable resentment. 

The Emperor’s speech cleared the air. His Majesty announced clearly and 
decisively that he had no ground whatever for imagining the peace of Europe to be 
threatened, that he considered the strength of the armed force of Germany by sea and 
land to offer a firm guarantee for the maintenance of peace and that Germany would 
continue to develop her forces as her interests demanded. 

His Majesty’s speeches do not as a general rule find favour with, all his subjects 
regardless of party, but the Strassburg speech is an exception. With the exception of 
the Socialist organs the whole press greets His Majesty’s words with pleasure and 
relief — pleasure that the maintenance of peace seems firmly secured, and relief that 
nothing has been done in the matter of the reduction of armaments which might bo 
considered wounding to Germany’s amour propro. 

I should hut weary you were I to deal at length with the opinions and views of the 
various organs of the press, especially as they are in the main identical, but all the 
newspapers except the Socialist organs express the views described above. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung for example says that the Emperor’s words are but another proof 


0 2 


[17590] 


(^) [v. supra, pp. 192-4, No. 119.] 
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of the fact that the peace of Europe is an armed peace and must remain so, and the 
other newspapers echo these sentiments in but little varying language. 

In the chorus of approval with which the speech is greeted, there is but little 
hostility expressed to England or Prance. The Magdeburger Zeitung. a National 
Liberal paper noted for its anti-British sentiments, however, recommends His Majesty’s 
sentences regarding the maintenance of Germany’s armaments to the particular 
attention of England and France. 

The Socialist Vorwiirts w^elcomes the statement that the Emperor is convinced 
that the peace of Europe is not threatened, but goes on to say that the closing words of 
His Majesty's speech do much to mar the good effect of the previous ones. Tlie latter 
can only be regarded as an announcement that the policy of increasing the German 
armaments will be continued and cannot fail to have a bad effect in England. 

I have, &c. 

PRANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 122. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/461. St. Petersburgh, September 5, 1908. 

30907/26341/08/18. D. 2*20 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 162.) E. 3-30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 335. (^) 

I told Russian Government that 1 would be able to give them an account of 
Cronberg and Ischl interviews but the only document for communication I have 
received by messenger today is your despatch No. 402(^) to Sir F. Bertie and this 
refers solely to Cronberg interview. The Ischl interview would much interest this 
Government and I do not know if you would wish me to give any information as 
to that interview taken from Sir 0. Ilardingo’s inemo[randum] of Augfust] 

(*) [Not repi’oduoeil. It anuounuos that an auiajunt of the I'j'onbcrg and Nclil is on 

its way to Sir A. Nicolson for communication to the llussuin ('loveniiiient.] 

(^) [u. «/(//)•((, pp. No. 

(“) [o. Hupra, pp. 18-1—90, No. 117, and (Iihh-Ii iI: TcmpcHry, Vol. pp. iS27-;((). | 


No. 123. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

P.O. 871/461. 

30907/26341/08/18. 

Tel. (No. 350. 1 Foreign Office, September 5, 1908. 

Your Tel[egram] No. 162. (^) 

Any account of the Cronberg interview should be founded on my despatch 
402 to Sir F. Bertie. (“) You may certainly tell Eussian Minister confidentially what 
passed with Baron d’Aehrenthal at Ischl, but it would he better not to repeat what 
Baron d’Aehrenthal said about German naval armaments. 


('^) \y. immediately preceding document.] 
(^) [®. supra, pp. 194-5, No. 120.] 
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No. 124. 

Extract from the Times of October 24, 1924. 
Seceet Papees op Tirpitz. 

Sceries with the Kaiser. 


The Building Eatio. 

When Grand Admiral von Tirpitz wrote his former volume of memoirs,’^ Germany 
was still a monarchy and the German Army and Navy were in existence. Peace 
had not been signed when they were published. These were among the 
considerations that influenced him m withholding his secret documents. But 
after the acceptance of the Dawes Scheme he decided that he could make public 
his archives without reserve. Under the title of ^'Political Documents,"' and 
edited by Professor Kerns [sic], of the Historical Institute in the University of 
Bonn, they will shortly be published in book form by the Cotta Publishing 
Company. In the following article, the first of a short series, we give some 
indication of their character and contents. 

It is something of a surprise to find that in the period of 1905-190G Admiral 
Tirpitz was against the scheme for increasing the German fleet, and opposed it with 
all his power in the interest of maintaining peace with Great Britain. This struggle, 
long and bitter, was hitherto known only to a few initiated persons. The actual 
documents relating to it are issued now for the first time. 

The documents show that in the first phase of the struggle a state of extreme 
tension arose between the Kaiser and the Chancellor, Prince von Billow, on the 
one side, and Admiral von Tirpitz on the other. The Chancellor had disregarded 
British overtures for an alliance made at the close of the century, and was chagrined 
to find in 1904 that Great Britain had allied herself with France. The importance 
of this step was at once manifest. At the time when the Fjntente was concluded 
Lord Eosebery had uttered a warning against it with the prediction that sooner 
or later it must lead to war. From the end of 1904 onwards opinion gained ground 
in Germany that the British Admiralty had under consideration the idea of a 
preventive war. Admiral von Tirpitz asserts that up to the year 1908 Admiral 
Fisher was advising his Government to “Copenhagen” the German fleet after the 
manner of Nelson — i.c., to destroy it without any previous declaration of war. From 
1912 onwards it was evident that the Gorman fleet would become an important factor 
in the European balance of power, but in 1904 or 1905 it was undeveloped, and 
the idea of destroying it in embryo. Admiral von Tirpitz considers, must have been 
very tempting. His documents certainly show that the responsible administrators 
of the German Empire stood in some fear of a preventive war of this character. 
Colour was given to their fears when the Civil Tjord of the Admiralty, Mr. Lee, 
delivered his famous speech, which Admiral von Tirpitz rejn'oduces. He represents 
Mr. Tjee as having said that the British Fleet would in given circumstances know 
how to deliver the first blow, even before the people on the other side of the North 
Sea had had time to read the declaration of war in their newspapers. This utterance, 
he adds, resounded through Germany much as the Kruger telegram had resounded 
through, Great Britain a decade before. 

Pulling a Savage Face. 

It happened that Admiral von Tirpitz had just invited the British Ambassador, 
Sir Frank Lascelles, to dinner. ‘ Shortly before his guest was due to arrive he 
received the following autograph letter from the Kaiser : — 

Berlin, February 4, 1905. 

Dear Maestro, — ^No doubt you have just read in the newspapers the astonishing speech of the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty with its open threat of war against us. I have just had Lascelles 
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here, and I have made it clear to him, in a manner not to be mis inderstood, that this fire-eating 
corsair must be ofKcialiy called to order to-morrow by his Government. Otherwise there will be a 
storm lot loose in our Press such as could only be allayed by the immediate introduction of a 
colossal new building programme wdiich would be forced upon us by “public opinion.” He was 
absolutely devastated and distracted, and telegraphed at once. He also intends to talk the matter 
over with you. Mind you pull the niosi savage face you arc capable of when he conies, and mind 
you make him squirm and get a proper fright. 

Yours, 

Wilhelm, I.R. 

The Admiral’s reply was formal and terse. It ran: — 

To the Kaiser’s Majesty, — Your Majesty’s gracious letter just received, 1 will conduct myself 
towards Lord [sio] Lascelles, who is dining with me, in accordance with Your .Majesty’s directions. 

VON Tirpitz, Secretary of State. 

In spite of public opinion and the Kaiser’s excitement, Admiral von Tirpitz, 
as he shows, did not share the view that a colossal new building programme should 
be introduced. The consideration that influenced him most was the fear that the 
result would be the immediate danger of war. The struggle lasted till February, 
1906, between the Admiral and the desires of influential persons. He was attacked 
by the German Navy League. The Chancellor, who did not believe that war was 
so probable, was apparently more concerned with retaining the good opinion of the 
Kaiser and the public. His general attitude in the controversy, as depicted by the 
documents, is illuminated by the Admiral’s remark: — “An oiled eel is a leech 
compared with Biilow.” In the end, however, Admiral von Tirpitz proved victorious, 
though only after sending in his resignation to the Kaiser. The latter, however, 
realizing that he could not dispense with the Admiral's talent for organization, gave 
way. But he did it with a very bad grace. Tirpitz says that the Kaiser in his 
surprise at receiving the resignation flung out the remark that “he hurled much 
wilder things at the heads of his other Ministers, and things would come to a pretty 
pass if they all sent in resignations every time he did so.’' 

Admiral von Tirpitz depicts a lively scene which took place in the Palace in 
Berlin when the Kaiser realized that he declined to co-operate in accelerating the 
shipbuilding programme. “So I am not to have the ships?” he exclaimed. 
“Well, we’ll see about that! ” Then he turned to the Admiral and said, in an 
awed voice : — “ Supposing some day we have no ships! ” He went on to depict an 
imaginary unavoidable war and a lost sea-fight. The Admiral, he declared, would 
then bear the blame of Germany’s having had too few ships. The Chancellor, who 
was present, remained silent. As his only contribution to the discussion, he remarked 
to the Admiral as they left the Palace : — “ That w’^as the best I could do for you.” 

A War with England. 

Like all the documents of the Wilhelmstrasse which have been made available 
during the last few years, the numerous memoranda of the German Admiralty and 
the papers of Admiral von Tirpitz are set forth to bear out the theory that the 
preservation of peace was the main principle and chief care of the Kaiser and his 
civil and military advisers. Among them is the Admiral’s interesting account of 
the last great conference held by Prince von Biilow as Chancellor in June, 1909. 
At this. General von Moltke declared “ that, in his view, war with England must 
be avoided. As Chief of the General Staff, it embarrassed him to think what use 
was to be made of the Army in the event of a war with England. He would have 
to request the Kaiser also to bring about a war with France.” This ironical 
observation was made at the end of serious negotiations, extending over almost an 
entire year, which Prince von Bulow, the Kaiser, Admiral von Tirpitz, and the 
German Ambassador in London had been carrying on among themselves and with 
British statesmen. These negotiations were intended to clear up the question whether 
the building of the German fleet constituted a danger of war, and whether the danger 
of war between Germany and Great Britain could be avoided by a decrease in the 
rate of building. 
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The view is expressed that Admiral Fisher, as First Sea Lord, had made a 
mistake in going over to the building of Dreadnoughts. The example of Great 
Britain was followed by all the other navies, and thereby the value of the 
preponderance of the British pre-Dreadnought fleet, which had been without a rival, 
was destroyed. In 1908, he says, this was perceived in England. 

Nobody, however, cared to acknowledge it. and the responsibility for the consequent increase 
in the British Fleet was ascribed solely to the German armaments. In reality, however, Germany 
was building no faster than the rate laid down in the Naval Law of 1900. The Liberal Cabinet 
of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey painted the German danger in the blackest colours, in order 
to goad their unwilling followers to increased sacrij&ces. It was the year of the Navy Scare, the 
fleet panic. British newspapers, theatres, cinemas scared the “ man in the street ” with the bogy 
of a German invasion. Sir Edward Grey and other leading politicians over^^helmed the German 
Ambassador with requests that he should urge the reduction of German naval armaments. 
Count Wolfl-Metternich, a weak man, on his part did not cease to bombard the Kaiser and 
Chancellor with pessimistic reports. King Edward VII., however, chose a more direct route. 
He took Sir Charles Hardinge, then TJnder-Sccretary in the Foreign Office, with him on his 
“ business journeye.” 

At the meeting at Ischl, the aged Emperor Francis Joseph was urgently advised to break 
away from Geimany and to save himself by joining tbe Triple Entente. When the Emperor 
remained firm, Sir Charles Hardinge remarked at the railway station: “ A splendid, exceptional 
man, this old Kaiser. But I believe he has just missed one of the most favourable opportunities 
of his long life.” 


Hectoring Kaiser. 

At the idyllic Cronberg in the Taunus (Friedrichshof, the ehflteau of the late 
Empress Frederick is meant), the German Emperor was approached in August, 1908, 
on the same subject. He sent the following report (written in German, the words 
italicized being written in English) to Admiral von Tirpitz : — 

Hardinge began with the grave apprehension which filled all circles in Great Britain with 
regard to the building of the German Fleet. In a very few years we should have reached the 
British strength. 

Kaiser: That is absolute nonsense. Who has been telling you such rubbish? 

Hardinge : It is not rubbish at all, but the authentic material of the British Admiralty. ^ 

Kaisor : It is nonsense all the same, even if your Admiralty did tell you so. And it is at 
the same time a proof how little British .statesmen and the British people understand maritime 
affairs and how little they arc informed as to their own strength. You have long agO' exceeded 
the two-Power strength without knowing i1. 

Hardinge : That is quite impossible. You can have no material more authentic than that 
given me by the Admiralty. 

Kaiser : Your material is false. I am an Admiral of the British Fleet as well. I know it 
perfectly well, and understand it better than you who are a civilian. 

The Kaiser sent for the Naval Handbook and showed him the tables. Hardinge evinced 
great surprise and said : “ This table is quite arbitrary and I do not attach the slightest 

importance to it.” Thereupon he closed the book with a slam and continued : “ This competition 
must be brought to an end; an arrangement must be reached by which the rate of building 
must be slackened. Otherwise our Government will have to bring in a great new building 
programme next year, and the country will begin to murmur.” ^ 

Kaiser; We are not building in competition. Our rate is fixed by law, and^ the number 
of the ships it authorizes is known to you. It is you who are building in competition. 

Hardinge: Can*t you put a stop to your building? Or build less ships? 

Kaiser : The measure of the maritime armaments of Germany is a defensive one, and it is 
certainly not directed against any nation, least of all against Great Britain.^ It is no threat 
against you, who are all at present suffering one with another from a fear of bogies. 

Harding© : But an arrangemant ought to be arrived at to restrict building. You must stop or 

build slower, ^ 

Kaiser : Then we shall fight for it. It is a question of national honour and dignity. 

During this turn to the conversation the Kaiser looked the Englishman full in the eyes. 
Hardinge got very red, bowed, and asked that his remarks might be regarded as a private blunder. 
In the evening the conversation was resumed, with the proviso that it should take a conciliatory 
tone. The Kaiser, who during the afternoon conversation had felt rather like his Grandfather felt 
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towards Benedetti at Ems, sat down beside Hardinge on the sofa and decorated him with a high 
Prussian order, which awakened memories of Waterloo. King Edward, in view of the strained 
relations with his nephew, himself refrained from touching upon the subject of the Fleet. 


[ED. NOTE (A ). — The material analysed in the article quoted above ]S contained in the first 
two chapters of Admiral von Tirpitz : Politische Dokumente. Dcr Aufbciii Jer dcntsclicn Well }nacht 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924). It is reproduced here because it elicited a reply from Lord TTardinge, 
which was published in the Times on Kovember 10, 1924: — 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — The Times of October 24 an account appears, under the heading of “ Secret Papers 
of Tirpitz,” of an interview’ w'hich I had with the German Emperor at Cronberg on August 11, 
1908, when I had the honour of being in attendance upon his Majesty King Edward VII. 

As it would, in my opinion, be regrettable that the account of this interview given 
by the German Emperor to Admiral von Tirpitz should be regarded as a complete and 
authoritative statement I have obtained the permission of the Foreign Office, and through 
that Department the assent of Viscount Grey of Fallodon, to communicate to you for 
publication the actual text of the official report of the interview that I addressed to Sir E. Grey 
on August 16, 1908. 

I W’ish to add that the statement made by Admiral von Tirpitz that ” at the meoiing at 
Isehl the aged Emperor Francis Joseph was urgently advised to break away from Germany 
and to save himself by joining the Triple Entente ” is absolutely without any foundation 
w’liatever, as is also the remark attributed to me at the railway station at Ischl. 

Yours very trulv, 

HARDINGE OF PENSHUBST. 

20, Bryanston-square, W. 1, Nov. 4. 

This letter w’as follow’ed by the text of Lord Hardinge "s official ]*epori of the visits of King 
Edward to Cronberg. The text published gave only the visit to the German Kmperor, and ended w'ith 
the w’ords ‘‘ The King left Cronberg at 11 p.m. on the 13th instmit, and nrrived at T^'cdd on thf' 
following morning.” It is identical w’ith that printed supra, pp. 184-00, No. 117, exeepl Hint civiss 
headings were inserted ” for the convenience of readers ” by the Rrlitor of the 


[ED, NOTE (B ). — The following extract from the Times of March 13, 1022, <lescribi‘s a sp(‘eeli 
made by Lord Hardinge at Biarritz, in which he referred to King Edward’s visit to Cronbt'vg : — 

In June, 1908, when he passed through the Kiel Canal on his way to visit Ihe Tsar, it 
was realized for the first time that Germany had begun that enlargement of tlu' canal tliat 
required five years of time and hundreds of millions of marks fn conipiete. From ilu'sc and 
other indications it was easy to deduce that Gcrnianv’s war preparations uould be completed 
in 1913. 

Lord Hardinge then described how, owing to those menacing Gennnu ]>n'parali<uis, lie 
was instructed, when he accompanied King Edward to Cronberg, to cull the Kaisc'r’s attention 
to the uneasiness caused in England by Germany’s attitude and to the naval conipofition h) 
which it w’-ould lead. The Kaiser disavowed any hostile intentions, declaring that it was he 
who directed Germany’s foreign policy, and said that he refused oven to think of war with 
England. Lord Hardinge suggested that even if the Kaiser’s personal intentions were pacific', 
a wave of popular feeling might precipitate a w^ar between the two countries. The Kaiser, 
how^ever, refused to modify Germany’s naval programme. 

“It is hardly necossai-y for me to say that King Edward w’as profoundly dissatisfii'd with 
this refusal, which could only confirm his views upon the real intentions the Kaisiu'. The 
Gorman argument has ahvavs been that Germany was pushed into war by what she called the 
policy of encirclement of King Edward, wffiich had for its obji'ct the destruction of Gtirmany. 
This theory is absolutely devoid of foundation, for King Edward hated war and wished to be at 
peace with all his neighbours. Tlie title which he loved, and^ which he so well deservt'd, was 
that of Edward the Peacemaker.”] 
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III.— THE DAILY TELEGRAPH” INTERVIEW. 

No. 125. 

Count dc Satis to Sir Edirard Grey. 

l-’.O. 371/463. 

37910/37537/08/18. 

{No. 483.) Berlin, D. October 30, 1908. 

Sir, E. November 2, 1908. 

The publication in the Daily Telegraph of the 28th instant of the Emperor’s 
inteiTiew with an anonymous English personality has created the greatest excitement 
in all sections of the German Press. (M The impression produced on them is on the 
whole a most unfavourable one. Hardly a paper, even among those which are usually 
more or less well disposed towards the Emperor's utterances, fails to express regret 
that His Majesty should have spoken as he is represented to have done, on one or 
other point in the interview. The National Zeitung for instance, though it closes 
its leading article in the conviction that " the world-policy of the Emperor is likewise 
the policy of the German nation.” cannot refrain from pointing out that if Germany’s 
policy during the Boer war and since then has been really so Anglophile, it would 
have been well for the Government to let the German people know this, and so 
prevent as far as possible the friction which certainly has arisen between the two 
peoples. Nor will His Majesty’s references to the yellow peril be appreciated 
everywhere. The Cologne Gazette in the midst of an elaborate apology for and 
explanation of the Emperor’s' w'ords, expresses similar regret at the references to 
the Far Eastern question; in other respects the very vehemence of its sympathy 
with the Emperor’s sentiments leaves an impression of lack of conviction underneath. 

Pew other German papers make any pretence of approving the Emperor’s words ; 
the Berliner Tagehlatt takes his speech point by point and shows that His Majesty’s 
attitude or action in every case referred to was “mistaken”: the “Deutsche 
Tageszeitung ’ ’ takes the opportunity to attack the Emperor vigorously for his habit 
of interfering in matters of foreign policy, and the Borsen Courier writes in the 
same strain. “From whatever point they are viewed.” observes the latter i)aper, “His 
Majesty’s remarks are calculated to produce a most unfortunate effect, such as will 
serve to show afresh the dangerous position in which our foreisn policy has been 
placed for the last quarter of a century, by the impossibility of reckoning wth or 
controlling the. personal interference of the Sovereign in diplomatic activity. We 
do not know whether Prince Billow has ever taken the opportunity of confronting 
the Emperor with an ‘either — or’ on this subject. The present would certainly be 
a suitable, moment for him to do so; and the nation would thank him if he could 
thus avert similar interference in the future.” Meanwhile in official quarters much 
hesitation and awhwardness prevails. A Berlin correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette yesterday reported that the interview, as published in the Daily Telegraph 
is believed to be a correct reproduction of His Majesty’s remarks, but at the Press 
Bureau of the Foreign Office here, I understand for the moment nothing has been 
said in answer to the many inquiries made there. 

A curious announeenient was published last night in the Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitraig to the effect that “ In foreign papers it has been annoimeed that the 
Imperial Chancellor Prince Billow has expressed to the Italian Ambassador Monsieur 
Pansa. his dissatisfaction with Italy’s policy. We are authorised to state that this 
assertion is imtrue and unfounded. As far as is known here, no such assertions have 
been made in the foreign papers : and the vague character of this dementi leaves it 

0) fThc incidnnt is fullv (tpscribrni in O.P. 'S'XTV, pb. 17R. For the Emporov’s vei-sion. 
II. My Memoirs; 1878-1918 (1922), pp. 115-7.] 
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quite uncertain as to the particular sphere of action in which Italy’s policy is supposed 
to have Iteen condemned. The Berliner Tageblatt pointedly remarks that the North 
German Gazette would give more general satisfaction if instead of denying 
insignificant press gossip, it would give a decided dementi with regard to the Imperial 
interview. 

I understand from Colonel Trench that at the swearing in of recruits to-day at 
Potsdam the Emperor appeared to be laboming under much excitement and delivered 
a stirring speech to the soldiei’s respecting the capacity of Germany to defend herself, 
should the envy and ill-will of others oblige her to do so. 

I have. &c. 

J. DE SALTS. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWABD. 
A veni interesting Dispatch. 


E.R. 


No. 126. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/46S. 

38871/87587/08/18. 

(No. 484.) Confidential. St. Petershurgh, D. October 31, 1908. 

Sir, B. November 9, 1908. 

M. Iswolsky alluded yesterday to the publication in the “Daily Telegraph’’ 
of a conversation between the German Emperor and a British diplomatist; and he 
said that he had caused a search to be made in the archives of his Ministry for 
any record of the proposal which it was alleged had emanated from Eussia and 
France for the purpose of calling upon Great Britain to terminate the Boer war. 
Nothing had been discovered which could justify a statement to the above effect, 
though I gathered that there had been some desire to express regret at the continued 
effusion of blood. M. Iswolsky said that he had asked the Emperor whether His 
Majesty remembered any invitation to Germany to join with France and Eussia in 
urging on Great Britain to conclude the struggle ; but the Emperor had replied that 
he had no recollection of any such step. 

I observed that I had always understood that Germany had suggested to Eussia 
that England’s difficulties were Eussia’s opportunities in Clentral Asia, and that tlu* 
Eussian Government had declined to act upon the suggestion. M. Iswolsky replied 
that I was perfectly correct, and that the Emperor had mentioned this fact (o him 
at his audience. 

The question has been discussed in the Press here, but it is generally regarded 
as an attempt to sow distrust in England towards France and Eussia, and no great 
importance has as yet been attached to the revelations of the diplomatist. 

I have, &e. 

A. NICOLSON. 


No. 127. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edtoard Grey. 

F.O. 38879/38879/08/38. 

(No. 493.) St. Petershurgh, D. November 2, 1908. 

Sir, E. November 9, 1908. 

M. Iswolsky reverted last evening to the conversation which he had had with 
Prince Bulow as to the solidarity existing between Germany and Austria Hungary, 
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if inquired of Prince Biilow what he meant exactly by 

tihe phiase present grouping of the Powers.*’ Prince Biilow had replied that, he 
naturally alluded to the close understanding existing between Prance, Great Britain, 
and Russia ; and said that he considered this union was a ‘ ' very strong combination * * 
which Germany must naturally take into account. M. Iswolsky had explained to him 
that nothing had taken^ place between these three Powers. Russia and Great Britain 
l^d succeeded in settling certain outstanding difficulties in Central Asia, but that 
there was no understanding between the two Governments affecting other questions. 
Prince Biilow had interjected the remark “and what of Reval.” M. Iswolsky said 
that nothing had occurred at Reval of any special significance or which could give 
the slightest cause of uneasiness to any Power. It was a visit most natural under 
the circumstances; and there was absolutely no intention either on the side of the 
Russian or of His Majesty’s Government to enter into any arrangements whatever 
directed against any other Power. 

He did not know if he had convinced Prince Biilow, although he had spoken 
very frankly and clearly. M. Iswolsky added, in referring to the “ Daily Telegraph ” 
publication, that he intended to keep under double lock certain documents wffiich 
would throw a very different light on the communications which had passed between 
the Russian and German Governments in byegone times. 

I have, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 


No. 128. 

Count de Satis to Sir Edicard Grey. 

P.O. 871/463. 

38492/37537/08/18. 

(No. 485.) Berth}, D. Novernher 8, 1908. 

Sii'i R. November 6, 1908. 

The statement published in the North German Gazette in explanation of the 
pul)licalion of the Imperial Interview in the Daily Telegraph, as reported in my 
Telegram No. 61 of the 31st ultimo, (M has ])een received in this country with even 
sharper criticism. 

The few papers which had previously attempted to defend the Emperor’s action 
and. had made the best of his latest reported utterances, have ceased to maintain 
their former attitude and are ready to admit that the whole incident is much to be 
regretted. The Cologne Gazette, though it still protests that it can find nothing to 
blame in the Emperor’s words, is compelled to characterise the whole episode as 
ppsented in its new^ light by the official communique as a “ great blunder.” Even 
the Magdcbiirgische Zeitung, which was at first one of the warmest apologists of 
the Imperial Chancellor, now turns round and demands his resignation. “If things 
are as described,” it observes, “one can only ask with horror how Prince Biilow 
can in the circumstances withdraw his resignation. There is no excuse for his 
conduct ; and he can have no further claim to the confidence of the German nation. 
His astoiuiding publication has not simplified matters in any wa\", it has merely 
accentuated the situation.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt has some sarcastic remarks respecting the latest 
development of affairs. The Imperial Interview was “like a mill-stone” upon its 
head, the “note of apology in the North German Gazette, however, has aroused 

(^) [Not rpproduced. In Tel. No. 61 Count de Salis stated that a draft nf the Daily Telegraph 
article had been shewn to the Emperor and by him sent to Prince Biilow who gave it to the Imperial 
Foreign Office for examination. As the Foreign Office raised no objection, publication was 
permitted. Prince Biilow, though he had not seen the document personally, assumed full 
responsibility and tendered his resignation, but it was refused.] 
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a pleasant merriment.” Saturday evening's announcement found all the official 
world shaking one another by the hand and congratulating themselves that ‘ ‘ he has 
not read it; no one has read it,” and there the matter was thought to end. 

The organs of the Centre, while disclaiming any feelings of rancour, urge, as 
indeed might be expected, that the Chancellor should resign, but the outcry to that 
effect raised in other sections of the press seems already to be subsiding while it is 
pointed out in more than one quarter that such a step would not help to re-establish 
Germany’s prestige and would in existing circumstances, in the middle of a crisis 
in Eastern affairs and on the eve of sweeping domestic reforms as regards finance, 
be very undesirable. The demands for a change put forward by the Liberal Press 
give the impression after all of being half-hearted. 

The reopening of the Eeichstag on the 4th instant is, in consequence of these 
recent events, looked forward to on all sides with unusual interest; and it will be 
interesting to see wliat attitude Prince Billow will adopt in the face of the storm of 
attack which is apparently aw’aiting him. In the meantime it is officially announced 
that Herr von Schoen was taken ill on Saturday night and has been compelled to 
give up his work at the Foreign Office for about three weeks. During his absence, 
the German Minister at Bucharest, TTerr von Kideiden-Waechter will liave the 
direction of the Imperial Foreign Office. 

The Cologne Gazette announces that the Committee of the Federal Council for 
Foreign Affairs has ])een summoned by the Imperial Chancellor to a meeting at 
which Prince Billow intends to make some strictly confidential communications to 
them on various pending questions of foreign politics, and particularlv upon the 
Eastern question. Prince Billow does not therefore propose to make any statement 
at present in the Reichstag on foreign affairs. This news has been received with 
many expressions of discontent. A further rumour is being circulated this evening 
that Prince Billow^ is to confer to-morrow with the chiefs of the various sections of 
the Bloc, that the terms of the interpellations to be made by them will be settled 
by agreement, and that after delivering his reply in the Reichstag lie will again 
tender his resignation. It appears tliat the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, who lias 
long experience of Berlin thinks that the resignation will take effecd. and that tliis 
view is held bv many others. I venture to think that [if] is still doubtful wliether 
there is ground for such an opinion. 

I have. &c. 

J. T)E SALTS. 


No. 120. 

Memorandum as to the attitude of Girmany in reyard to intervention during the 

Boer T7ar.(M 

Private. (-) ^ November 6, 1908. 

The precise nature of the action taken respectively by France, Germany and Russia 
as regards intervention — friendly or otherwise — during the South African war cannot' 
very easily be determined with absolute certainty : there is however no doubt whatever 
that pourparlers did take place between these countries on various occasions during 
the period from Oc't[ober] 1890 to March 1900. 

There is little official information bearing on this question, but the “National 
Review” of July 1908, and the “Times” of Oct. 29 & 30/08 contain articles whicii 
are known to emanate more or less directly from M. Deleasse. Putting these and 
other accounts together, the following appears correctly to relate the action taken at 
different times by these 3 Govetmments. 

(1) [For previous references to this question, v. Gooch cf- Temperloy, Vol. Ill, pp. 41M1>. 
App. A; pp. 425-6, App, B; p. 4;51, Ed, note: pp. 482-3, Annex; find p. 436-7, Avv 0 1 

(2) [Grey MSS., Vol. 53.] ^ ^ W- ^-1 
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Shortly after the opening of the Boer war, Coiint Wiiravielt, Eussian Minister for 
Foreign Allairs, who was in Paris, acting on German initiative sounded M. Deloasse, 
then French Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the subject of intervention, suggesting 
that the moment was opportune for making representations to Great Britain in tlie 
intei’ests of tlie restoration of peace. (Tins is denied by the “Deutsche Eevue " of 
September 1908 which states that if Count Muravieif mentioned the subject at ail on 
this occasion he did so whhout any ])rompting from Germany.) 

M. Delcasse aiisw'ered wdtli sympathy and reserve saying that the only repre- 
sentations Jh*ance was disposed to consider were representations of a friendly character, 
and that she w'ould in no way associate herself with any further action (see “ Times " 
Oct. 80), whereupon Count Miiraviefl; left Paris for Berlin whence he shortly returned 
to St. Petersburg without any decision being arrived at between the 3 Governments. 

The idea of intervention seems liow^ever to have continued to occupy the 
Emperor’s mind — though, according to the ‘‘Deutsche Eevue,” the interchange of 
letters between the British and German Courts, and the visit of the Emperor to this 
country were sufficient proof of Germany’s attitude to convince the whole world of her 
absolute refusal to be led into any action hostile to Great Britain — and Sir Cecil 
Spring Eice reports in his despatch No. 321 of May 16/05 that a “high official of 
the Eussian Foreign Office ” (possibly M. Hartwig) told him of a conversation which 
the German Emperor had held with Count Osten Sacken, the Eussian Ambassador at 
Berlin, in which he had “ enlarged on the expediency in the general interests of the 
world and [e] specially of Eussia of addressing joint representations to England with a 
view to the conclusion of peace. Count Osten Sacken repeated this language to his 
Govenimeut. The Emperor of Eussia caused a reply to be drafted('’) to the effect that 
the Emperor as inaugurator of the Peace Conference w^ould of course be willing lo do 
all in his power to prevent the further effusion of blood, but that the question as to the 
precise step to be taken with that object was one on which he was not prepared to 
offer an opinion. IJe therefore awaited a further communication from the German 
0()V(u-nmont to which he would give when received its due consideration. An answer 
was all oiK'-e rect‘ived from Count Osten Sacken to the effect that the German Govern- 
ment had no proposal to make in the matter.” 

(Sir S]>niig Ei('(‘ suggestis Miat the above cummunicatioJi by Count Osten 
SsK'keii was uscil by ilu'. Cermaii Government as a (kHMimentary proof for a proposal 
by Eussia. to inierveno.) 

Twi) y(‘.ars later, M. Hartwig in couversaiion witJi Sir C. llardinge (see His 
Exc| elleiJc]y’B despatch No. 578 of Sep. 25/05(') ) coinplained of Llie “ dujdicity of tbo 
German Government in liaving declared at the time of the South African w^ar that they 
were in })OSsessioii of a documeiit from the Eussian Government proposhig intervention, 
while in reality it was a document wliich he himself had drafted and which Count Osten 
Sacken had delivered stating that Eussia had no interests in South Africa, and that if 
the German Government were of opinion that intervention w^as necessary at that stage 
of the war they themselves should take the first step.” 

Further confirmation of the belief that Germany desired to place a check on 
Ih'itish action is to be found in the fact that a member of the Austrian Embassy at 
St. Petersburg!! sho\ved Sir C. Hardinge a despatch from the Austrian Charge 
d’ Affaires at Madrid to the Austro-Hungaiian Minister for Foreign Affairs stating that 
the German Ambassador at Madrid had proposed to the Spanish Government that 
they should join in a coalition against Great Britain consisting of Eussia, France and 
Germany, 


(®) Tho wording given hero “ The Emperor .... drafted ’’ is a paraphrase of that given in 
the original despatch, which runs : “ By the Emperor’s orders an answ'er was drafted in the 
Foreign Office which my infonnant remembered perfectly. It was to the (‘fCecb that,” etc. The 
despatch is in F.O. Russia 1700.] 

(^) [u. F.O. Russia 1702. Despatch from Sir 0. Hardinge No. 573 of September 26, 1005, 
No explanation seems possible of the statement in the memorandum that the incident recorded 
in the despatch took place “ two yeaocs later ” than the one referred to by Sir C. Spring-Rice.] 
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Nothing further seems to have happened till the end of February 1900 when, as 
M. Mevil says in The Times of Oet. 30, on the successive suggestions of the German 
Emperor and Prince Bulow, the Eussian Government again sounded the French 
Government as to the possibility of intervention in order to prevent the continuance of 
bloodshed. M. Delcasse replied as before, with sympathy but with ]*eserve, and dwelt 
on the necessity of first ascertaining clearly the views and attitude of the German 
Government in regard to an amicable intervention of the nature eonleiiiplated by 
Count Muravieff. 

Count Osten Sacken communicated accordingly with the German Government. 
The latter appear to have been contemplating a more serious form of intervention for 
when their reply reached the Eussian Government a few days later it was to the effect 
that intervention would constitute “ un acte grave, une oeuvre de longue haleine,” and 
that consequently before consenting to join with the other two Powers they required 
that Germany, Prance and Eussia should reciprocally pledge themselves to maintain 
the integrity of their territories. 

The French Government naturally declined to commit themselves in this way, 
and the negotiations dropped — ^for good. 

In admitting Germany’s demand for a mutual territorial guarantee the ‘‘ Deutsche 
Eevue” argues that the sole object she had in view was to break off the discussion 
as to intervention. At the same [?time] it is difficult to blame other Powers for 
hesitating to accept this explanation. 

Foreign Office, Nov[emher'] 6, 1908. 


No. 180. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 371/468. 

39366/39366/08/18. 

(No. 311.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 7, 1908. 

Count Metternich having returned to-day after some days’ absence, I took the 
opportunity of saying to him that when I had seen him on the day after the 
publication of the interview with the Emperor I had not said anything to him about 
it, because I felt it embarrassing and did not know what to say ; also I was not yet 
aware whether the report would be admitted as authentic. (^) 

I hoped, now, that Count Metternich, in reporting what I said to him on the 
subject, would not report any remarks of mine which he thought likely to cause 
annoyance. 

I had felt, when I read the interview, that it must give offence in France and 
Eussia. I had dreaded that its effect in Germany would be bad, — Count Metternich 
said this had obviously proved to be the case. I had also feared that our own people 
would be shocked by hearing, on the authority of the Emperor, that the majority 
of the German people were very hostile to us. 

In fact, one Member of Parliament, who had been received by the Emperor 
and Prince Billow at Berlin, had already told me that he had been shocked by this 
statement as to the hostility of the German people, and had asked me whether it 
was not the case that the Emperor had been misreported, or his confidence betrayed. 
In reply, I had of course referred him to the statement which had been made by 
the German Government themselves as to the publication of the interview. 

I was anxious that the effect of the interview should not be to make people 
think that things had been made more difficult between England and Germany : I 
wished to remove any impression of this kind. 

(^) [For Count Metternich’s report, v. G.P. XXIV, pp. 186-7.] 
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Count Metternicli pointed out that a great part of the German Press had already 
denied that the majority of the Germans were hostile to England. 

It was not for him to criticise anything which the Emperor had said. He was 
sure the intention of the Empeinr in the interview had been friendly to England. 
Lilt, no doubt, the effect of publication had not been what the Emperor hoped. 

1 told Count Metternicli I did not wish the impression to be left that we declined 
to grasp any hand which was held out to us in good faith : the difficulty was to find 
some common ground on which w'e could work together. One barrier between us 
had, at any rate, been removed lately. The German Government had always 
supported the Sultan and the old regime in Turkey. Public opinion here, and the 
Government, had been strongly opposed to them. In the past we had therefore 
been in opposite camps at Constantinople. But if Germany was now^ prepared to 
support the new regime in Turkey, there was no reason why we should continue to 
work against each other there. 

As a matter of fact, I understood that an advance of millions, which the 
Turks required, was now to be provided by the Germans, the French, and the English 
in the following way : one-third by the Deutsche Bank ; one-third by the Ottoman 
Bank, which was mainly French, though it had a branch in London; and the 
remaining third by British financiers. We were quite willing that this advance 
should appear as a joint operation of the three countries, acting in common and 
on the same security. This would show that Germany was working not only with 
us, but with France too. Any co-operation of this kind must do something to show 
that the friendship of France and England was not directed against Germany.* 

Count Metternich knew of this advance to Turkey, and welcomed it. Prince 
Billow had said to him at Norderney that now England was supporting the new 
regime in Turkey it ought to be possible for England and Germany to work on 
parallel lines. 

Count Metternich then referred to the British Press. 

He said that the line they took made things difficult. In the Casablanca 
incident, for instance, the British newspapers had at once taken the view that 
France must be right, and Germany wrong. 

I told him that, so far as 1 was aware, the British Press had not gone much 
info the merits of the dispute at ('asablaiica, but had only taken the view that it was 
not an affair which should lead to a serious quarrel, and that clearly it ought to 
be referred to arbitration. They understood that Germany had offered arbitration, 
and that France had accepted it; and they could not see any good reason for reviving 
Ihe question now. 

Count Metternich said it was true that Herr von Schon had mentioned arbitration 
in conversation, when various other solutions were discussed. M. Jules Gambon 
had reported this to liis Government, who had accepted arbitration. But a despatch 
from the German Government had crossed this acceptance, pointing out that 
arbitration had not been formally proposed as covering the whole case. 

I told Count Metternich that the French Government had not given me their 
reports on the merits of the case. They had simply informed me that they were 
prepared to accept arbitration, and they had explained what had passed with the 
German Government, and the demand the latter had now made, I had not even 
seen the report of the French officials on the spot as to the facts of the case; but 
1 gathered that both tlie law and the facts were in dispute. I knew that the French 
Government were very desirous of finding some formula which could be accepted, 
but they could not be expected to make an avowal that they had been in the wrong 
before the law and the facts had been decided by arbitration. 

Count Metternich said that the German Government, he was sure, desired to 
go as far as they were able in meeting the French half-way. 

We then had some further conversation about the Press. 


(^) [Beference to this subject will be made in Oooch d Tomperleyt Vol. VIT.] 
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Count Metternicli dwelt with emphasis on the mischief done by the hostility of 
the British Press. 

I told him, ill reply, that some of the arlicdos Iroiii the Geriiiaii Press which 
were sent to me would be equally exasperating, if I d\\elt on tlieni constantly. 
For instance, only a few weeks ago I saw that there had been a meeting in Berlin 
presided over l)y some minor official, who had said in liis speech ihal tlie object ol' 
the Germans must be to build a sufficient number of balloons to capture Fjiigland. 

But I thought it was a great mistake to pay attention to these things. The 
Press would not lead : it would only follow. 

The Press in both France and Eiissia, a few years ago. was at least as hostile 
to us as the German Press was now : but the tone of the Press in both these countries 
had changed, of itself, when the relations between the countries became more 
favourable. 

I feared that the Emperor paid too much attention to cuttings from the British 
Press, even from publications of no political importance, such as Vanit}^ Fair." 

Count Metternich said that the Austrian press had lately been pointing out how 
the British Press was envenoming the Casablanca incident. 

I answered that of course the Austrian press was hostile to us at present, owing 
to the line we had taken with regard to Bosnia. But I attached no importance to 
this hostility : it would pass away in time. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWAEU. 

A'p'p[rove']d, — E.R, 


No. 131. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 371/4(3:3. 

39367/3‘J367/08/i8. 

(No. 312.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 10, 1908. 

Count Metternich came to tell me to-day that he had reported to Prince Biilow 
what I had told him about the advance which was to be made to Turkey by the 
co-operation of English, French and German financiers. (^) 

Prince Biilow had charged him to express his great satisfaction at this 
co-operation; and had said that, in view of the excitement which was stirred up 
by the Press generally, there was all the more reason why the English and German 
Governments should work for co-operation with calmness and good conscience. 

Prince Biilow had to deal to-day with the debate in the Eeichstag. He would 
have to defend the position of the Emperor with regard to the unhappy article in the 
‘'Daily Telegraph,'’ and would also have to do his best to overcome the temper 
and ill-humour which had been caused by it in Germany. But, though Prince Biilow 
must devote himself to these objects, he was most anxious to speak in such a way 
as not to create difficulties between England and Germany. 

After expressing pleasure on hearing Prince Billow’s views with regard to the 
joint advance to Turkey, I thanked Count Metternich for what he had told me 
beforehand about Prince Bulow’s speech in the Eeichstag; for it gave me an 
indication of the spirit in which he wished his speech to be read when it reached 
me. I said I hoped the speech made by the Prime Minister last night in the 

(1) [For Prince Bulow’s instructions to Count Metternich and the latter’s report, v. G,P. 
XXIY, pp. 187-9.] 
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Guildliall woxild in no way make things more difficult for Prince Biilow and the 
"Reichstag. The Prime Minister had talked the matter over beforehand and had 
felt that it would be embarrassing to make a direct reference to the interview with 
the Emperor; but I knew that he desired so to speak as to smooth matters, or at 
least not to make them more difficult for Prince Biilow in the debate in the 
Reichstag. 

Count Metternich expressed himself as entirely satisfied with this aspect of the 
Prime Minister’s speech, and said he hoped a report of it would be telegraphed in 
time to reach Prince Bulow before he addressed the Reichstag. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY]. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 
A'pf{rove]d. — E.R. 


No. 132. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 371/463. 

39911/37537/08/18B. 

(No. 43.) Confidential. Dresden, D. November 10, 1908. 

Sir, R. November 16, 1908. 

In my despatch No. 41 Confidential of the 29th ultinio(^) I had the honour to 
submit to you an account of the anti-British Press campaign which, in this part of 
Germany, had been carried on with increasing bitterness during the preceding 
fortnight in connection with events in the Near East. 

This press campaign was interrupted — ^I cannot say closed — by the publication 
of the “Kaiser Interview” in the Daily Telegraph, since which time the Eastern 
crisis has been almost forgotten, and one sensation has followed close on the heels 
of another. 

The authenticity of the Daily Telegraph interview was accepted by the better 
informed as soon as they saw that it was not immediately contradicted; only the 
“Stalwarts,” like the “ Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten” and a few of the minor 
papers, professed to think that the whole thing was a hateful invention on the part 
of some perfidious Englishman. This theory, however, did not seem to carry 
conviction, and though it has been repeatedly put forward, even since the official 
admission of the general correctness of the account of the Emperor’s utterances 
given by the Daily Telegraph, it may be doubted whether any one seriously 
believed it. 

The public indignation was great, but may be attributed to various causes. 
The Pan-Germans, and the very large section of the German people who so hotly 
espoused the cause of the Boers during the South African war, were chiefly furious 
at the alleged action of the Emperor in drawing up a plan of campaign and placing 
it at the disposal of the British. Others found fault with the Emperor’s assertion 
that the majority of the German people were not well disposed towards Great Britain, 
and all felt hurt that His Imperial Majesty should have laid himself and Germany 
open to a snub. 

The effect of the publication of the interview was nothing, however, to that of 
the explanatory communique in the North German Gazette. The news was posted 
up in the streets in Dresden on Saturday October 81st, and spread like wild-fire 


[17590] 


(1) [Not reproduced.] 
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in spite of the fact that on the following (Sunday) morning hardly any papeib 
appear. I cannot exaggerate the rage and shame caused by Prince Billow’s 
announcement. The German, especially the North German, prides himself on his 
organisation and thoroughness, and though the organisation is ponderous, and the 
thoroughness often wearisome and pedantic, his pride is justified to a certain extent. 
The confidence in Kaiser and Chancellor as International statesmen has been rapidly 
disappearing of late, hut the thoroughness of the German official was still an article 
of faith. Prince Billow's communique, however, showed that the Imperial Interview 
had passed through his own hands, and had been actually examined and passed by 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. He had not read it, it was true, and, if he had, 
would have objected to its publication. It was clear, however, tljat some one must 
have read it, and that the Chancellor and the Ministry for Foreign Affairs had shown 
themselves utterly inefficient, or culpably servile. All confidence was swept away, 
and people went about red in the face with rage and shame. 

The next day (Monday) the whole German Press voiced the popular indignation, 
and -the demand for satisfaction of some sort or other was universal. Soon, however, 
i: became evident that though the German people were unanimous that something 
must be done, and that such things must not occur again, they were by no means 
unanimous as to the means by which the undesirable recurrence should be prevented. 
The parties who in their first rage and fury had demanded the immediate retirement 
of Prince Billow, constitutional limitations of the Imperial power, and drastic changes 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, began to reflect that they were part and parcel 
of the Block ” system of which Prince Billow was the parent; that if he went they 
would go too; that it was questionable whether his successor would do better; that 
there was little hope of mending the erratic regime of the Emperor, and so on, with 
the result that the speeches of the various leaders in to-day’s and yesterday’s debates, 
are a faint echo of what would have been said on November 1st, though a fortnight 
ago no one would have believed it possible that the sovereign could have been 
subjected to even the moderate criticism which has been passed on him in the 
Reichstag. 

In spite of this change of attitude on the part of parties and party leaders, I am 
convinced that a deep and lasting indignation has taken hold on the people, which 
is combined with a burning desire to vindicate the national honour both at home and 
abroad, and that the feeling is one which will have to be counted with l^otli by the 
Emperor, and by all who have dealings with Germany. I was so strongly impressed 
by the intensity of this feeling that I ventured to telegraph to you that I feared any 
provocation from abroad would be welcomed. 

The following day the Casa-Blanca incident was reported to have assumed a 
serious aspect, and at one moment it looked as if even that trumpery dispute might 
lead to war with France. I am assured by persons in a position to know that there 
has been no such wave of popular excitement since 1870. 

Fortunately, however, most of the Liberal papers and the Socialist press took 
the announcement as a deliberate attempt on the part of Prince Bulow to throw the 
hounds off his own track by using the Casa-Blanca incident as a red-Herring. 

They declared with one voice that Germany was not going to war on such 
grounds, and I believe that a considerable portion of the more serious military 
opinion was entirely on the side of France. 

The Chauvinist Press and some papers which should have known better 
endeavoured to convince the people that the attitude of France was provocative. 
There is no doubt that the mass of the people expected some such attempt to create 
a diversion, otherwise they might have been misled. As it was the tirades of the 
yellow press fell flat. 

, It seems almost incredible that Prince Biilow can have risked playing such a 
dangerous game as that attributed to him, but many incredible things have happened 
in the last fortnight. 

I am convinced, however, that if the German case had not been so hopelessly 
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weak, and if Prance had not been so reasonable, there would have been a 
manifestation of that furor teutonicus of which the German papers are so fond of 
speaking. I am also convinced that the danger is by no means passed. 

As soon as it was announced that a meeting of the Committee of the Bundesrat 
for Foreign Affairs had been summoned by its President, (the Bavarian represen- 
tative), I endeavoured to ascertain what attitude would be taken up by the Saxon 
Government. On the 9th I was informed by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that the Saxon Government would do all in their power to support Prince 
Billow, and that Count Hohenthal would proceed to Berlin to-day to represent 
Saxony. 

I saw Count Hohenthal immediately after the publication of the interview and 
he told me he felt as if a bomb had exploded. He did not doubt its authenticity, 
and had no illusions as to the effect. On the other hand he seemed hopeless of 
preventing such occurrences, and this hopelessness is a marked feature of the general 
attitude of the Public. 

1 believe that it is one ground for the decision of the Saxon Government to 
support Prince Billow. The King of Saxony doubtless wishes to support the 
Emperor, of whom he is believed to be a great admirer. But from what Count 
Hohenthal said I gathered that he considered the Emperor to be hopelessly erratic, 
that there was no hope of altering or controlling his impulsive character and action, 
and that there was equally little hope that any other Chancellor would be more 
successful in doing so than Prince Billow had been. In fact the situation was 
hopeless, and, as a Bavarian friend said to me, using a graphic Bavarian expression : 
‘‘es wird eben so weiter gewurstelt,” i.c., “We shall go muddling on in the same 
old way.” 

' I have, (fee. 

M. BE C. FINDLAY. 


No. 138. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 371/463. 

39912/37587 /08/18B. 

(No. 44.) Confidential. Dresden, D. November 12, 1908. 

Sir, E. November 16, 1908. 

In my immediately preceding despatch (^) I endeavoured to describe the situation 
created by the publication of the “ Kaiser Interview.” 

I will now venture to submit a few reflections and observations on some of the 
Emperor’s utterances taking them one by one. 

1. The middle and lower classes in Germany are said to be ill-disposed or 
hostile to England. The Emperor and a minority “ composed of the best elements ” 
are said to be friendly. 

As far as I can judge the Emperor is misinformed. He is certainly misinformed 
as to Saxony, where the majority of the lower classes are Social Democrats, and 
as a party, in favour of peace and an understanding with England on the subject 
of Naval construction. On the ' other hand Anglophobia is rampant among the 
officials and the educated classes, especially those who take^ their tone from the 
Professors and schoolteachers, whose chauvinism seems to indicate that German 
education does not always bring enlightenment. There is also, as is perhaps not 
unnatural, a certain hostility among the officers, though in military circles I have 
personally always been met in a friendly spirit. I say personally, as there is often 
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(1) [r. immediately preceding document.] 
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a marked difference in the attitude of a German to individual Britons, and in his 
attitude towards the British Government and British j^oliey. A certain jealousy, 
which leads to hostility, is prevalent in Commercial classes and finally the Press is 
almost entu’ely hostile. The principal sources of anti-British propaganda are the 
influential Pan-German Association and the Flottenverein.” 

It would therefore appear that unless the feelings of the various sections of the 
public in the rest of Germany, differ greatly from those prevalent in Saxony, the 
Emperor is not only misinformed, but the situation is exactly the contrary to what 
His Majesty believes it to be, i.c., the majority of the lower classes are well disposed 
towards Great Britain. The majority of the olficial, educational and journalistic 
classes, together with a considerable contingent of commercial men and military 
of6.cers are hostile. It can hardly be doubted that the latter would consider 
themselves to be the '‘best elements”; thej" are certainly the most influential. 

2. The Emperor appears to take credit to himself for having averted European 
intervention in 1899-1900, and he attributes this to his friendly feelings. I do not 
doubt that His Majesty’s feelings have been spasmodically friendly to England. I do 
doubt, however, that His Majesty’s friendly feelings alone would have sufficed to 
stem the tide of German hostility. Further it cannot be denied that the Kruger 
Telegram and various other Imperial utterances greatly contributed to create the 
situation with which His Majesty is now endeavouring to cope. There were also 
other causes which were quite sufficient to account for German abstention. You will 
remember that early in 1900 the Emperor Francis Joseph, Germany’s most intimate 
ally, declared himself — (in my own hearing) — ‘‘entirely on the side of England.” 
This emphatic and public declaration can hardly have failed to influence German 
policy. 

I have also seen a statement in the papers, which I believe to be authentic, 
to the effect that Dr. Leyds telegraphed to his Government: ” That owing to the 

Naval Power of Great Britain the European Powers were unable to hold out any hope 
of intervention.” 

This last reason w^ould appear to be final and conclusive. 

I believe that an American spectator at a British Naval Eeview once rcmarke<l 
“I guess this makes for peace! ” No one at all eonversa,nt with the politit's of the 
last twenty years can doubt that he correctly summed u]) the situation past, present, 
and future. 

I have, &c. 

M. DE C. FINDLAY. 


No. 134. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/463. 

39838/37537/08/18. Berlin, D. November 12, 1908. 

(No. 493.) R. November 16, 1908. 

. . . .(^) Herr Bassermann was followed by Herr Wiemar (Radical), Herr Singer 
(Socialist) Prince Hatzfeldt (Imperialist) and one or two others. 

Then Prince Biilow arose to reply in a speech, translation of which I have the 
honour to enclose herewith; His Serene Highness, who was looking worn ana ill, 
dropped all his habitual fioridness of style and spoke quietly, directly and to the 
point. It cannot be said however that his speech has given general satisfaction or 
that it has satisfied public opinion. The Press almost unanimously complain that 

(1) [The omitted part of this despatch merely summarises the debate in the Reichstag deploring 
the Daily Telegraph publication.] 



it did not answer the interpellations, that it lacked clearness and decision, and 
especially that it contained no indication whatever as to whether the assurances given 
that such incidents would not be repeated were given on the authority of the 
Jiimperoi or not. On the^ other hand the friends and followers of the Chancellor 
consider that it was impossible for him to say more than he did and that he emerged 
creditably from a very trying ordeal. 

The day s debate was closed by a speech from Herr von Hertling, of the Centre 
party which had drawn up no interpellation : and by one from Herr Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg, who indulged ^ in a violent attack upon both the Emperor and the 
Chancellor and severely criticised the working of the Imperial Foreign Office. 

The debate was continued on the 11th. Herr Gamp of the Reichspartei 
regretted that the Emperor, to whom the German working man owed so much, should 
meet with so little sympathy among the masses, but he expressed the opinion that 
it would be well if His Majesty were brought more into contact with the best men 
in the nation and if he could be induced to exercise greater restraint in his 
conversations with foreigners. The next speaker, Herr Schrader, a Radical, 
criticised the want of harmony in Germany’s foreign policy and remarked 
unfavourably upon the Emperor’s absence at this important moment from Berlin. 
The best speeches of the day were made, however, by Herr Hausmann (Radical) 
and HeiT Heine (Socialist).. The former attacked Prince Biilow sliarj)ly for his 
interpretation of the Daily Telegraph jmblication. The speaker protested that he 
had not answered the iiitoipellations and hinted that perhaps he had not even read 
them. The Emperor should liave been now in Berlin, and should have authorised 
his Chancellor to make some statement wliich would calm the minds of the people. 
The policy of telegrams and interviews must be put a stop to ; the moment had 
come for introducing a really constitutional form of Government: the Committee of 
the Federal Council for Foreign Affairs should meet more frequently and obtain 
better control of affairs. 

Herr Heine, whose speech was directed entirely against the person of the 
Emperor, was followed by Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, who is temporarily acting 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs in the absence of Herr von Schoen. It had been 
hoped that Prince Biilow^ w^ould have spoken again and considerable annoyance was 
shewn at his failure to do so. Perhaps it was partly this sense of disappointment 
coupled wdth a feeling tliat Herr von Kiderlen was hardly as yet in a position to 
make any weighty statement on the question under discussion that caused his words 
to he received with derision and noise on every side. His remarks were confined 
to comjdaints of the short-handedness of the Foreign Office and to the announcement 
("hat proposals wore under consideration for its reorganisation. 

The discussion, an excellent account of which appeared in the Times of the 
11th and 12th instants, closed with the rejection of a motion brought forward by two 
members of the Left for the discussion to-day of the question of presenting an address 
to the Emperor. The Conservatives and a majority of the House, refused to support 
this motion, which has accordingly been dropped. 

The uneventful character of the proceedings has caused some disappointment 
in the German Pi-ess. jiFost papers liave so far maintained a somewhat reserved 
attitude with regard to the outcome of the debate; Prince Billow’s speech is on the 
whole regarded as unsatisfactory ; even the Conservative Kreuz-Zeitung can find no 
assurance in it that such incidents as the Daily Telegraph interview will not occur 
again. The only guarantee afforded against their recurrence, in the view of the 
Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, is to be found in the person of the present 
Chancellor, who would certainly have to resign on the next occasion. Only the 
Nntional-Ze.itung writes as though the incident were now for ever closed. It expresses 
the hope that the Chancellor may remain in office as long as he considers he can 
usefully do so, and that the Emperor may learn from this episode to restrain his 
language, and conform to the policy of his Government. The impression seems to 
prevail that little has been gained by the discussion, though in the organs of the 
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Left it is noted with some satisfaction that at least a new and excellent precedent 
has been started in the fact that the Emperor’s words and actions should have 
become legitimate subjects of debate and criticism. 

It is announced in the press that Herr Klehmet, head of the political division 
of the Foreign Office and one of the ablest men in the office, has been dismissed, 
in connection with the Daily Telegraph incident: and it is believed that other 
dismissals will follow. The November number of the “ Zukunft ” in which 
Herr Harden characteristically reviews the whole incident, defends Prince Biilow 
and suggests that the Emperor might abdicate, has been confiscated and removed 
from general circulation. 

It is announced this evening that the Imperial Chancellor, who yesterday 
summoned the Prussian Ministry to a meeting and to-day presided over a session 
of the Committee of the Federal Council for Foreign Affairs, will have an audience 
of the Emperor within the next few days, for the purpose of discussing the situation 
at present created by the Eeichstag debate. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 134. 

Translation of Prince Biilow's Speech. 

Gentlemen, 

I will not deal in detail here with all the points touched upon by Herr 
Bassermann. I must have regard to the effect which my words will have abroad, 
and I will not add anything further to the harm already produced by the publication 
in the Daily Telegraph. 

In reply to the interpellations before me I have the following statement to 
make : 

His Majesty the Emperor did at various times give vent to private utterances 
to various private English persons, which have been strung together and published in 
the Daily Telegraph, I must assume that the conversations have not been reproduced 
correctly in all their details. In one instance I know that it is incorrect. That i? 
the story about the plan of campaign. There was no question of a plan of 

campaign worked out in every detail so much as of a few purely academic 

(Laughter from the Social Democrats.) Gentlemen, this is a serious debate. The 
things I am speaking of are of a grave nature and of great political significance. 
I beg that you will listen quietly to me; I shall speak as shortly as I can. I repeat, 
then, that there was no question of a plan of campaign worked out in every detail, 
BO much as of a few purely academic ideas — I believe they were actually described 
as aphorisms — upon the general conduct of the war, which the Emperor inserted 
into his correspondence with the late Queen Victoria. They were theoretical 
observations, devoid of practical importance as regarded the course of the operations 
and the result of the war. General von Moltke, Chief of the General Staff and his 
predecessor. Count von Schlieffen, have stated that the General Staff did furnish 
the Emperor wdth a report upon the Boer War, as they did with regard to every 
big or little war that broke out anywhere on the earth during the course of the past 
century. But both have declared that our General Staff never examined or 
transmitted to England a plan of campaign or any similar work connected with the 
Boer War, drawn up by the Emperor. I must however further defend our policy 
against the accusation that it was one of duplicity towards the Boers. We warned 
the Transvaal Government betimes, as our archives will prove, and told them that 
in the event of war with England they would have to stand alone, and we urged 
them directly and through the friendly medium of the Netherlands Government to 
come to a peaceable understanding, because there could be no doubt as to the issue 
of a hostile conflict. With regard to the question of intervention the colours are 
laid on too thickly by the Daily Telegraph article. The circumstances of the case 
have long been public property. (Hear! Hear!) A short time ago they were the 
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subject of polemics between the “National Eeview” and the “Deutsche Eevue.” 
There can be no question of a revelation. It has been said that the Imperial message 
to the Queen of England to the effect that Germany had turned deaf ears to a 
suggestion of mediation and intervention was a breach of the rules of diplomatic 
usage. Gentlemen, I will not recall the indiscretions in which the diplomatic history 
of all peoples and all times is rich, (hear! hear! on the right.) The safest policy 
is perhaps that which need fear no indiscretions. (Hear! Hear! on the left.) To 
judge whether there have been any violations of confidences, one must have a wider 
knowledge of the immediate circumstances of the case than appear in the Daily 
Telegraph article. The declaration might be justified if there had been an effort from 
any source to distort our refusal to mediate or intervene, or to cast suspicion upon 
our attitude. Things may have gone before which make reference to the 
circumstances in a confidential correspondence at least explicable. 

Gentlemen, I have already said that many statements in the Daily Telegraph 
article were too strong. That applies next to the passage where the Emperor is 
reported to have stated that the majority of Germans are hostile to the British people. 
Between Germany and Great Britain there have been serious and regrettable 
misunderstandings. But I know that I am at one with the whole of this august House 
in the conception that the German people desires to live in peaceful and friendly 
relations with Great Britain, based on mutual esteem, (applause on all sides) and T 
can declare that speakers of all parties have spoken in the same sense, (hear! hear!) 

The colours are also laid on too thickly in the passage which refers to our interests 
in the Pacific. It has lieen expressed in a sense inimical to Japan, and wrongly so. 
In the Far East we have never had another thought in our mind than this ; to win 
and maintain for Germany a share in the trade of East Asia in the development of 
the great economic future that lies before it. We have no intention of involving 
ourselves in a maritime adventure there. German naval construction has no 
aggressive tendencies in the Pacific Ocean, any more than in Europe. For the rest, 
the Emperor is in complete agreement with leaders responsible for our foreign policy 
in recognizing the high political importance the Japanese nation has won for itself by 
its political activity and its military achievements. German policy has not set itself 
the task to circumscribe for the Japanese people the enjoyment and development of 
that which they have won. 

Gentlemen, I am of the impression that if the material facts, of course the correct 
version of them, had been known in detail, the sensation would not have been great: 
again here their sum total was far greater than all their details put together. Above 
all, in considering the material side, the psychological side of a tendenev must be borne 
in mind. For two decades the Emperor has endeavoured often in very difficult 
circumstances, to bring about a friendly understanding with Great Britain. This 
honourable and sincere effort has had to contend with difficulties that would have 
disheartened manv. The passionate siding of the nation with the Boers, humanly 
comprehensible — the siding with the weak against the strong — gave rise to unjust and 
in many cases extravagant attacks on Great Britain. In the same way unjust and 
malicious attacks were directed on the part of Great Britain against Germany. Our 
intentions were misunderstood, we are supposed to have made hostile plans against 
Great Britain of which we have never thought. The Emperor, being firmly convinced 
and rightly so, that this state of things is a misfortune for both countries and a danger 
to the civilized world, keeps unswervingly to the aim which he has set before him. 
Any doubt of tlie purity of the Emperor’s intentions, ideals and sentiments and his 
deep patriotism is a gross injustice to His Majesty. 

Gentlemen, we will draw the line at everything that looks like excessive courting 
of foreign favour, like uncertainty of pander [sic]. But I understand that the 
Emperor, just because he was conscious of having zealously and honourably striven 
after good relations with England felt hurt when he was continually the object of 
attacks which impugned his best intentions. Have things got to such a pitch that even 
his interest in the German navy was attributed to secret intentions against the vital 
[17590] P 4 



interests of Great Britain, which were utterly foreign to him. Then he made an effort 
to point, in private conversations with English friends, to his attitude in difficult times 
for Great Britain to show that he was misunderstood and wrongly judged in England. 

Gentlemen, the knowledge that the publication of his conversations has not 
produced the effect which the Emperor intended in England, and has w^orked deep 
excitement and painful regret in our country, will — and this is the firm conviction 
which I have gained during these days of stress — will induce His Majesty in future to 
observe that reserve even in private conversations, which is equally indispensable in 
the interest of a uniform policy for the authority of the crown (Cheers on the right). 
Were that not so, neither I nor any successor of mine could bear the responsibility. 
(Prolonged cheers on the right and amongst the National Liberals.) For the mistake 
which was made in dealing with the manuscript I take the entire responsibility, as I 
have already caused to be stated in the North German Gazette. It is also repugnant 
to my personal feelings to brand as scapegoats officials, who have done life-long duty, 
because in a single case they relied too implicitly on the fact that I read and decide 
almost everything myself. I join with Herr von Heydebrand in regretting that in the 
machinery of the Foreign Office which has worked faultlessly under me for 11 years, 
a defect should at last have shown itself. I guarantee that this shall not happen 
again, and that what is necessary to this end shall be done without injustice and 
without respect of persons. (Cheers.) 

When the article, as to whose sinister effect there could not for a moment have 
been any doubt, was published I tendered my resignation. The decision was inevitable 
and was not hard for me. The gravest and hardest decision I have ever taken in my 
political life was to remain in office, in compliance with the wish of the Emperor. T 
only resolved to do so because I regarded it as a behest of political duty to continue to 
serve Emperor and country in this time of stress. (Loud cheers.) How long that will 
be possible for me remains to be seen. I will only say one thing more. At a moment 
when the whole situation demands serious attention, when we are called upon to 
safeguard our external position, and to secure our interests unaggressively but with 
calm firmness, we must not let foreign countries think us pusillanimous: we must 
not make a misfortune into a catastrophe. I wdll refrain from any criticism of the 
hyperbole which we have had to face of late. The damage done is, as quieter 
consideration will show, not so great but that with circumspection it cannot be made 
good. Certainly no one will forget the warning that the recent occurrences have given 
us all, (cheers on the right) but that is no reason to show a discomfiture that would 
raise the hope among adversaries that the Empire is crippled wdthin and without. 

It is for the elected representatives of the nation to display the presence of mind 
that the moment demands. I say — ^not for myself — ^I say for the country, that in 
these circumstances support is no favour, it is a duty which this august house cannot 
avoid. (Loud cheers on the right, hissing amongst the Social Democrats. 'i 


No. 135. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F, Bertie. 

Private. (M 

My dear Bertie, Foreign Office, November 12, 1908. 

It may be useful to you to have a line from me to say what a very favourable 
impression has been produced here by the tone, temper, and attitude of the French 
Government and of France during the Casablanca crisis last week. 

The entire absence of panic, I might say even of excitement, and the way in 
which conciliation and firmness were combined, so that there could be no mistake 
about either, was very impressive and satisfactory. If I am not mistaken, it has had a 
wholesome effect in Germany too. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 11.] 
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We wished to ease things as much as we could by smoothing over the difl&culty 
caused by the German Emperor's interview. The Prime Minister had that amongst 
other things in view in his speech at the Guildhall: and for the same reason I took 
an opportunity of saying to Metternich that the co-operation of English, French, and 
German finance in the advance to Turkey was agreeable to us.(^) 

The Emperor has made Germany for the time being the laughing stock of the 
world, and anything we can do with France to keep things quiet I will gladly do, and 
I think it is wise in the Near Eastern affair to give Germany no pretest for saying 
that she is being ringed out. It may of course be said that the Emperor’s folly is his 
own afliair, and that is true : but he having made his people ridiculous and put them 
in a bad temper, it is desirable that they should consume their own smoke, whicli 
for the present they seem inclined to do. 

I am not confident about the future. We can and ought to go the length of 
giving Germany no excuse for saying that she is being cold-shouldered, isolated, or 
squeezed: but wlien she has recovered from the effect of the Emperor's vagaries, she 
will resume not only her self-respect, but the tendency to resent any tiring being 
done without her leave, or any friendship between other countries, in which she is 
not included. Tlien there will be trouble. She has reached that dangerous point 
of strength which makes her itch to dominate. 

This is a dull letter, and my last was frivolous : but T haven’t time to trouble you 
much with letters, so you need not be apprehensive. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. ‘GEEY. 


(^) [r. »»/);'((, [i. "208, Mo. 1:>1 iiiid iiofc.] 


No. 136. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (*) 

Dear Sir Edward Grey, Berlin, November 13, 1908. 

I must thank you very much for having found time to write me such an 
interesting letter, (“) which gave me much valuable information. 

Prom an international point of view things look rather better than when you 
wrote owing to the satisfactory settlement of the Casablanca Arbitration question: 
Monsieur Gambon told me that when he saw the agreement in print he was lost 
in wonder as to how such a simple matter could i^ossibly have taken so long to 
arrange. I think that the explanation is that Prince Billow wished to see how the 
cat jumped as regards the Daily Telegraph publication before finally parting with 
the useful red herring furnished by the Casablanca incident. It is in any case a 
good thing that he has parted with it, because the “Interview” crisis has by no 
means ceased, and the bitterness it has caused is increasing rather than diminishing. 
Everybody is angry with somebody. The general public are. furious because in his 
speech Prince Billow did not say enough, and especially because he neither answered 
the interpellations themselves nor the questions arising out of them. The 
Conservatives are angry with him because he said too much while not sufficiently 
defending the Emperor. The latter is said to be annoyed for the same reason : 
while, every paper. Metropolitan or Provincial, some in moderate but most in 
immoderate, language blame the Emperor. To a newcomer like myself, imbued with 
the idea that Hfis] M[ajesty] vas more or loss outside public criticism, this onslaught 
upon Him comes as a most striking surprise. Even the word “ alidieation ” has 
boon lu'urd by some of the most violent critics and a number of the Zukunft 

(') jOrpy MSS.. Vol. 22.1 

1^) supra, pp. 163-S, No. 104.] 
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containing an article by Harden on that subject has been put out of circulation and 
confiscated. The Chancellor tells me that there have been many previous occasions 
when the Press has thundered against the Emperor but that he never knew the 
outcry quite so great as during the present crisis. He seemed to me rather perturbed 
about it, and he cannot be looking forward to his Audience with the Emperor on 
Monday (at Kiel I believe) with much pleasure! The Prince received me as you 
will see from my despatch on the subject, (^) with the greatest cordiality and many 
expressions of goodwill. As I do not know him at all I am unaware how much value 
should be attached to the exceedingly friendly language towards England- But I 
should think he is sincerely grateful for the attitude both of His Majesty's 
Government and the English Press with regard to the Daily Telegraph publication. 
As regards my conversation with him, or rather his with me, as he did all the 
talking, he made one statement which appeared to me to be no less than astounding. 
He was speaking of the fury of Isvolsky against Aehrenthal in the matter of the 
announcement of the annexation. He said that Isvolsky had raged about it and 
said that he was a lost man, and dishonoured in the eyes of his countrymen by 
Aebrenthal’s underhand proceedings etc. — ^but that as a matter of fact Isvolsky knew 
at Buchlau all tliere was to be known about the annexation except perhaps tlio exac'.t 
date. How, otherwise, had he been able to tell Tittoni that the annexation was 
imminent : that he had done this was proved because Tittoni had telegraphed to 
Vienna and asked wdiether the information given to him by Isvolsky was correct, 
and Aehrenthal had answered in the affirmative. 

All this I have heard before, but what Prince Billow then said is to me quite 
new. He said that his own impression was that Isvolsky himself has set the 
Annexation Ball rolling: that in talking over Balkan matters at Buchlau with 
Aehrenthal he had asked for the support of Austria-Hungary in the Dardanelles 
question, and had stated that in return for that support the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t 
would raise no objection should Aehrenthal care to put the project of annexation, 
which had been given so much prominence in the Austrian Press, into immediate 
execution! Whence Prince Billow fished this theory, or whether he really believes 
it, I haven’t the least idea. 

The Prince was rather funny about the Plan of Campaign for the Boer War. 
He said he had taken the trouble to fish it out of the Archives. “But,” he added, 
“please do not ask me my opinion of it or I should have to tell you that it was 
really a very childish production, consisting partly of extracts from a well-known 
work on the art of war, and partly of some original thoughts on the same art whicli 
would scarcely meet with the approbation of Military experts!” 

I have heard that the Emperor has sent a very sharp telegram to the Chancellor 
criticizing the latter’s speech in the Eeichsrat [sic] with considerable severity. 

The Emperor will not return to Berlin for another week : if I had known it would 
be so long before I could present my letters I think I would have asked you to allow 
me to come to London for a few^ days to see you as the position of an Ambassador 
before presenting his letters is always an embarrassing one. But now I will stop 
on and will take no leave until things are more settled down. 

Thanking yon again for your letter. 

I remain. 

Yours verv sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN, 


MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 
A very interesting letter. 


E.R. 


(®) s-upra, pp. 16f>-7. No. 105.] 
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No. 137. 

Sir F. BeHie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/463. 

40484/37537/08/18. 

(No. 468.) Confidential. Paris, D. November 19, 1908. 

Sir, E. November 20, 1908. 

On the oecasioii ot my visit to the Eussian Ambassador on the 17th instant in 
order to rarry out some instructions which you had given me the conversation turned 
on the Constitutional conflict between the German Emperor and the people, the 
position of Prince Biilow and His Majesty’s conversations disclosed with His Majesty’s 
approval in the “ Daily Telegraph.” Monsieur de N§lidow stated that when he came 
to Pai’is as Ambassador at the end of the year 1903 he found from conversations 
with Monsieur Delcasse that the French version of the circumstances in which an 
intervention in the War in South Africa was proposed and collapsed was the same 
as his (Monsieur de Nelidow’s) recollection of the Eussian participation in the 
pourparlers which took place on the subject. The German Government suggested to 
the Eussian Government that Ihei'e should be an intervention by Eussia, Germany 
and France, to put a stop to the War and to secure the independence of the South 
African Eepnblics. The Emperor of Eussia though the relations between England 
and Eussia were at (hat time not of the best was unwilling to take any step that 
could bo regarded as hostile and decided that Eussia might join with Germany and 
France, if (ho latter wore willing, in making friendly representations to His Majesty’s 
Government if there were reason to sui)i)oso that they would be acceptable to put 
a stop 1o the bloodshed that was taking place in South Africa. It was from a 
humanitarian feeling and not with a political object hostile to England that the 
Emperor of Eussia consented to enter into discussions on the subject with Germany 
and Franco. Advantage was to be taken of some British success which might render 
His Majesty’s Government disposed to listen to mediation, and it was with this 
intention that at the instance of the German Government the Eussian Government 
sounded the Freniih Government as to whether they would be prepared to join with 
th(> Eussian and Gorman Governments in making representations to the British 
Government. Monsieirr Delcass4 whilst pointing out that France had no particular 
interests to protect in South Africa asked to be informed what was to be the attitude 
of the three mediating Powers supposing that England rejected their overtures. 
The reply from the German Government was that in order to render the mediation 
or intervention effective it would be necessary that the three Powers should first 
enter into a guarantee for the maintenance of the status quo in Europe. As it was 
evident to Monsieur Delcass^ that Germany’s object was not only to put a stop to 
the War in South Africa by an intervention which would go beyond a rnediation but 
to obtain tho support of France to a German interest possibly resulting in a collision 
with England in which Prance would probably be the chief sufferer and that a 
guarantee of the status quo would be a confirmation by France of the Treaty by 
which she had lost Alsace and Lorraine the French Government made no answer 
to the German reply to their enquiries, and the discussion dropped.^ The version of 
the negotiations or discussions givbn by the German Emperor in his published 
conversations was of course incorrect said Monsieur Nelidow. 

T observed to the Ambassador that those pourparlers were ancient history. We 
were too practical a people to care now what was discussed then to our detriment and 
had not succeeded. We quite appreciated the desire of the three Powers, with two 
of which we were not then on the friendly terms that we were now, to stop the War. 
It was evident that Germany felt then that Eussia and France might act with her 
and it did not much matter which Power started the negotiations. The important 
and to us satisfactory result of the discussions was that they had failed in Inin^ng 
about intervention. ‘ We were now on very good terms with Eussia and France. 
We bore no malice on the subject of the negotiations and it was foolish of the 



German Emperor to revive the question for the conversations had given offence to 
Russia and Prance and they had not persuaded the British public that His Majesty 
was the person who had saved England from an intervention or that his so-called 
plan of campaign had insured the ultimate success of the British arms. 

I have, &c. 

ERANCIS BERTIE. 


No. 138. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 371/463. 

40808/37537/08/18. 

(No. 503.) Berlin^ D. Noveviher 20, 1908. 

Sir,. E. November 23, 1908. 

A few days before the return of the Emj)eror from Donaueschingen the following 
somewhat violent expression of opinion appeared in the ‘'Berliner Tageblatt’': — 
“ If there is one thing wdiich condemns the present system and points to the absolute 
necessity of an increase in the Eights of Parliament, it is the present, so-called 
' Chancellor Crisis.' What! Here we have a population of over 60 millions, a nation 
of the highest intelligence, a nation wdiich has come to the front by its own unaided 
strength, and yet the fate of the Chancellor, whether he is to remain in oflS.ce or retire, 
and the choice, in the latter case of his successor, depends on the decision of one 
solitary individual. This is a state of things intolerable to any self-respecting nation, 
and the system under which it is possible can only be defended by sycophants and oflSce 
seekers. The events of the last few days have clearly shown that the German people 
no longer intends to allow its most vital interests to depend upon the haphazard 
decisions of one individual, of whose wayward and impulsive moods it has now, but 
not for the first time, had full opportunity to form a judgment." 

I have quoted these words in full, as they appear to me to sum up with the most 
unmistakable clearness the feeling w^hieh is now predominant throughout liberal 
Germany. 

Resolutions embodying similar ideas have been passed by liberal organisations in 
all parts of the Empire, while even the more Conservative parties have offered but little 
defence of the present svstem of Government and have confined themselves in most 
cases to attempts to shift the responsibility for recent events on to the shoulders of 
Prince Bulow or his subordinates. Happily an intense monarchical spirit is one of the 
leading characteristics of the German people, otherwise the present violent outburst of 
impatience and even anger against the personal regime ” of the Emperor might lead 
to the belief that a dangerous revolutionary movement was in sight. No one here, 
however, seems to have regarded the matter in that light, and public opinion as 
represented by the Press having blown oflt a sufl&cient quantity of steam, calmed down 
as the moment for the momentous meeting between the Emperor and His Chancellor 
approached, and awaited the result with something approaching to patience. 

This meeting which was to have taken place at Kiel, was held at Potsdam on the 
17th instant, with the result that the Emperor, after listening to the Imperial 
Chancellor's report as to the feeling aroused among the people of Germany by the 
Daily Tele^aph publication, and on the attitude which he Prince Billow had adopted 
in the Reichstag, expressed His will as follows: — “Without being influenced by 
what I can only regard as the unjust exaggeration of public criticism, I regard it as 
My prime Imperial duty to ensure the permanence and continuity of the policy of the 
Empire by the maintenance of constitutional responsibilities." The final result of 
the interview was that the Emperor approved the statements of the Imperial 
Chancellor in the Reichstag, and assured Prince Bulow of His continued confidence. 
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With this expression of confidence the “Chancellor Crisis” may be said to be 
temporarily solved, though whether Prince von Billow will remain very long in office is 
still to be seen. It is imjjossible for me with my short experience in this country to 
fojui any judgment of my own on the point, but there seems to be a fairly general 
opinion that tbo Emperor will not easily forgive either the outspoken criticism of the 
members of tlic lieichstag or the somewhat half-hearted way in which it was met by 
the Imjjerial Chancellor ; and that under these circumstances the latter’s position may 
become so difficult that he will find some pretext for resigning in the near future. 
Wliat llu; more radical portion of the Press says about it is that if the Imperial 
Cdaancellor had resigned at once he would have left office with the reputation of a 
groat and patriotic statesman, whereas if he retires in a few months’ time, as is 
considered probable, he will be regarded as having been a clever and adroit servant 
of the Emperor and nothing more. 

In the meantime the constitutional crisis, which is of a graver and less easily 
solved nature, still remains ; for it cannot be considered likely that the somewhat vague 
assurances given by the Emperor will satisfy the people who have during the last fort- 
night been clamouring for constitutional guarantees and ministerial responsibility. 
The Emperor says that “He regards it as his first Imperial duty to assure the 
permanence and continuity of the policy of the Empire by the maintenance of the 
resjionsibilities laid down by the Constitution.” While the Conservative papers say 
that by this assurance and by His approval of the statements made by Prince Biilow 
in the Eeiehstag, tlie Emperor has publicly stated his recognition of the fact that 
henceforth a harmonious agreement between Emperor and nation is a state and 
national necessity, and that by that statement he has entirely won his way to the 
hearts of the people; the liberal and radical journals state that His Majesty’s 
assurance means nothing at all, and they point out that it contains no indication as 
to the nature of the Imperial policy of which the Ihnperor considers it his duty to 
assure l.be permanence and continuity. They maintain moreover that it is difficult to 
find anything in the Emperor’s aHSurauce, at all ev(mt.8 in the form ui which it was 
conmumicated to t-lie Press, to show that His Majesty has any intention of sacrificing 
what he regards as His constitutional independence of action, or of changing His 
personal methods of government. The only point which stands out with clearness in 
tho present, controversy is Prince Billow’s cleverness in finding a formula which, 
while committing the Emperor to but little, has nevertheless satisfied a great number 
of His Majesty’s subjects. 

I'he extent, or rather t.lie limit of this satisfaction, is clearly shown by an 
exceedingly fair and impartial article in the Cologne Gazette of yesterday’s date, of 
which 1 oiicloso a ])recis drawn uj) by Mr. Mouiisey.(*) 

One practical result of the discussion caused by the Daily Telegraph publication 
is, if my information is correct, that it has been decided that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Bundesrat, whose meetings have hitherto been few and far between, 
shall in the future meet with far more regularity and frequency. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(') [Not niprodiic.od.] 





No. 139. 

Mr. Carnegie to Sir Edward Grey. 

h\0. 371/463. 

41659/37537/08/18. 

(No. 193.) Vienna, D. November '24, 1908. 

Sir, R. November 30, 1908. 

The settlement of the Ohaiioellor Crisis in Germany by the continuance of Prince 
Billow in office lias caused great satisfaction throughout Austria. The continuity in 
German foreign policy, promised by the German Emperor and assured by his 
retention of Prince Billow, is acclaimed in the Press here as the most necessary factor 
in the present international situation, and the greatest guarantee that Austria may 
still depend upon German support. Prince Billow is a known quantity and it is 
recognised that it is largely owing to the complete agreement between his views and 
those of the Austro-Hungarian Government that the latter have been able to carry out 
their recent policy. So long as the Bismarckian traditions are adhered to — and 
Prince Billow is essentially the exponent of these traditions — Austria feels herself 
secure in the course she is now pursuing, and can face the future, whether a 
Conference meets or not, with perfect equanimity. 

Apart, too, from the specific interests of Austria, a general feeling is prevalent 
that the dismissal of Prince Billow or in other words the immediate aggravation of 
the Crisis by the Emperor, would have bee^i a disaster of incalculable magnitude for 
Europe at large. At a moment when in the language of the “Neue Freie Presse,” 
“the antagonism between Germany and England keeps reappearing day by day like 
.the uncanny flickering of a will o’ the wisp and shedding an eerie light over the group- 
ing of the Powers,” and when the friction between Germany and France with regard 
to the Casablanca incident is barely over, any other solution of the Chancellor Crisis 
could not but have added to the general unrest and anxiety. Now the “ stability of 
the policy of the Empire ” is one factor at least on which the world at large can count. 

The Constitutional issues raised by the Crisis are discussed academically without 
any particular fire or invective. 

The now classical assurance that the stability of the policy of the Empire will be 
safeguarded “without prejudice to the responsibilities imposed by the Constitution ” 
is criticised here as it has been criticised elsewhere. The Emperor’s statement does 
not, it is felt, offer sufficient guarantees for the future Constitutional direction of 
German foreign policy. His Majesty has yielded for the moment to the pressure of 
exceedingly severe criticism and it is evident that it will be some time before He is 
likely to launch forth on another bout of personal policy. But there can be no very 
great confidence about the future, so long as there are no practical steps taken to insure 
the constitutional conduct of affairs. Nevertheless it is greatly felt that the Potsdam 
audience was a historic date for the German Empire, in that for the first time public 
opinion triumphed over personal policy. Prince Biilow met the Emperor as the 
spokesman of the German people and the Emperor approved his utterances. The 
parliamentary education of the German nation has thus made a considerable stride 
forwards. 

I have, &c. 

LANCELOT 1). CARNEGIE. 
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No. 140. 


Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey. 

h\0. 371/463. 

4m7/37637, 08/181]. 

(No. 49.) Confidential. Dresden, D. November 25, 1908. 

E. November 30, 1908. 

in view oi the gieat interest attaching to the recent crisis through which Germany 
lias been passing and to its effect on the future constitutional development of the 
German Empire, i venture to submit the following observations. 

Anyone who has carefully followed the progress of recent events, and the attitude 
assumed by the vaiious parties in the German Eeiclistag, can hardly fail to have been 
struck with the slight hold which constitutional ideas, and constitutional methods 
have obtained over the German mind. 

As far as I am able to judge the “ Preisinnige,'* the Social Democrats and some 
of the National Liberals alone were impressed with the necessity of obtaining 
constitutional guarantees that the responsibility of the Chancellor should, in future, 
be real and not nominal. 

The principle that redress of grievances should precede the voting of supplies was 
mainly advocated by the Preisinnige ' ‘ Prankfurter Zcitung” and by some of the 
Socialist papers, and yet with the proposal to add £25,000,000 per annum to taxation 
actually before them, surely no parliament was ever in a better position to make 
satisfactory terms. 

The ('ontre is accused, with some show of reason, of having kept out of tlie fray 
in order to reserve its strength for an attack on the “Block*' by means of its 
interpellation, the discussion of which is reported to be fixed for Monday or Tuesday 
next. 


The fact is that the various fractions of the Block have entirely different opinions 
as to what is necessary and desirable. These differences can hardly fail to be clearly 
t'luphasisod during the impending debates. 

The (jonservatives and the Pan-German League have declared against any 
alteration of the constitution. Certain National Liberals and the “ Preisinnige ** are 
ill favour of ridorm and of various shades of Ministerial responsibility. It is hardly 
fioHsible that the “Block" should, under these circumstances, present a firm from. 
Inwards the Centre on the oiuj side and the Socialists on the other. 

As regards the position of the Emperor, and of Prince Biilow 1 venture to report 
the substance of a recent conversation with a German friend whose information is 
almost invariably good. He spoke to me very freely, stating that his information was 
derived from private sources which he regarded as being reliable. The following is a 
summary of wliat he told me : 

While the Emperor was at Donau-Eschingen he was perfectly furious with Prince 
Biilow, and at the same time greatly depressed by the bitter and unanimous criticisms 
of the Press. This depression was aggravated by the sudden death of his favourite 
aide-de-camp Count Hulsen Haeseler, by the distress of his family, and by the 
disaster at Hamm. His Imperial Majesty returned to Berlin utterly dispirited, and 
with his power of resistance and self-confidence entirely broken down. Prince Biilow 
was t.herofore able to carry his point, and to secure the Emperor's assent to what he 
had stated in the Eeichstag. Prince Billow's position was, therefore, safe for the 
moment, but could hardly be considered to be so for any length of time. The 
Emperor’s resentment at the failure of Prince Biilow to defend Him against the 
criticisms of the Press and of the Eeichstag was intense, and would become more 
so as His Imperial Majesty recovered from the depression under which he was labouring 
for the moment. In a man of the Emperor’s sanguine disposition no depression could 
be lasting. 

The Emperor would then feel more and more that he had been exposed to a storm 
of criticism which had seriously shaken his position owing to the carelessness, or 
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inefficiency of officials for whom Prince Bulow was responsible, even if the Chancellor 
himself was not to blame; that Prince Billow, while pretending to defend tie 
Emperor in his official communiques, and in his speech to the Reichstag, had eiituely, 
and perhaps deliberately, failed to do so. In fact that His Majesty had been deseited 
by a man who owed everything to Him, whom He had raised to the highest position in 
the Empire and had treated with every mark of friendship and confidence. 

Further if it was true (as had been stated by Count Hoheiithal in the baxon 
Landtag) that Prince Biilow’s masterly speech to the Committee^ of the^ Bundesiat 
on German foreign policy in recent years, had produced the impression on his 
competent and critical audience that the conduct of German foreign policy was in 
the best hands, His Highness could only have done so by showing step by step that 
the failures of German diplomacy were directly traceable to the Emperoi s 
interference, without which his policy would have been successful. Prince Billow s 
speech to the assembled representatives must therefore have amounted to a crushing 
attack on the Emperor. His Imperial Majesty was sure to realise this sooner or 
later, in fact the Emperor would be sure to rid himself as^ soon as possible of a 
Chancellor, intercourse with whom must have become almost intolerable. 

My friend had recently been in Berlin where, he said, the Emperor was almost 
universally regarded as a curious case of atavism, a reincarnation of Frederick 
William the Fourth, brother of the Emperor William the First. The prestige of the 
Emperor was gone beyond recall, and all classes of persons with whom, he had been 
in contact, including the military, expressed their feelings of dissatisfaction with 
equal freedom. It was the general impression that the crisis was by no .means over, 
it was probable that it would break out afresh over the interpellations in the Eekdistag 
next week, and it was impossible to be sure what line the Emperor would then take. 
No-one could reasonably expect His Imperial Majesty to efface himself for long, it 
was contrary to His nature to do so, sooner or later there would be similar incidents, 
and in that ease, my friend concluded, there will probably be a general demand for 
a regency. 

I do not pretend to say whether this conclusion is correct. I venture, however, 
to report these remarks as showing the way in which Germans are talking among 
themselves. 

I have, &c. 

M. UE 0. FINDLAY. 


No. 141. 

Sir A, Johnstone to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 371/463. 

41717/37537/08/18. 

(No. 136.) Confidential. Copenhagen, D. November 26, 1008. 

E. November 30, 1908. 

’ I met the Austrian Secretary, Count Schonborn, last night at the Eussiaii 
Legation and in the course of conversation he told me he had just returned from 
Berlin where he had learnt that the German Emperor was furious with Prince Bulow 
for not having better defended His Majesty in the Reichstag. Count Schonborn 
said that he was assured that Prince Bulow had been aware of the communication 
made to the “Daily Telegraph’’ and that although the Emperor did not for the 
moment deem it opportune to quarrel with his Chancellor, yet it was believed in 
well-informed circles that the Prince’s tenure of his office would not be of long 
duration. 
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. ^ in most eases, think it worth while to report the utterances of a 

junior diplomatist about matters not directly affecting his country of residence, 
especially as Sir Edward Goschen has far better opportunities than I can possibly 
have of informing you how matters stand between the Emperor and Prince Biilow, 
but Count Schonborn is the brother-in-law of Prince Elirstenberg, who, as you arc 
aware, is a very intimate friend of the Emperor; and I have little doubt that Count 
Schonborn has derived his information from his distinguished relative. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch by this messenger to Sir Edward Goschen. 

I have, &c. 

ALAN JOHNSTONE. 


No. 142. 

Sir Edtvard Grey to Sir F, Bertie. 

Private. (-) 

My dear Bertie, Foreign Office ^ December 1, 1908. 

I feel decidedly that things are very well as they are about the German 
Emperor’s interview. 

Everyone hero is on their guard, nobody believes that Erance and Eussia 
were more hostile to us tlian Germany was during the Boer war, and if they did, 
they would only say that it was a very good thing w^e were on better terms with 
France and Russia now, and that what happened in the Boer war was over and 
done with. All the pro-Germans here have been shaken and shocked by the 
impulsive indiscretion of the Emperor; they doubt his sanity; and as for the 
German people, they have been stirred into a greater sense of responsibility, and are 
taking the Emperor in hand for themselves. 

T should like Germany and its Emperor to cease to be talked about; to see 
them allowed to settle down; and to let the King pay his contemplated visit to 
Berlin next season, which would have a tranquillizing effect. 

I don’t believe the German people want war, and if left to themselves, I think 
they will settle down and the Em])oror will never regain his position. 

But if they are constantly stirred up and talked about, they will be goaded to 
great irritation. 

The publication of another interview with the klmperor, if it takes place in 
England or Franco, will be regarded in Germany as an attempt from outside to 
damage the Emperor; its accuracy will be denied, which will give the Germans an 
excuse for saying they disbelieve it; the publication will be resented as a foreign 
attempt to injure the Emperor, w^hich will create a German reaction in his favour. 

Publication in America would not be so bad, but I think even that will probably 
do more harm than good, and I don’t at all like the idea of instigating anything 
which I am not prepared to own up to. The Americans are beyond my control, and 
I can do nothing to stop anything coming out there, but as far as my own opinion 
goes, I should give it, when asked, against any more publication anywhere. 

It isn’t the attacks upon our King or anything in particular of which I deprecate 
the publication : if the German Emperor has said rude things, I should be rather 
glad than otherwise that he should incur the odium of having them known; but on 
general grounds of policy I should be disposed to let well alone, as the best chance of 

(^) [This I'Oitor was in reply to one from Sir F. Bertie of November 30, which is endorsed 
“ Ansfwerejd Becfember] 1.” This letter gave an account of o conversation with M, Clemenceau, 
in which Sir F. Bortie exphiined the reasons which led the British government to deprecate the 
publication of any further interview.] 

(2) [Grey MSS., Vol. 11.] 

[17590] Q 
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restoring normal relations ■with. Germany and preventing the Emperor with his 
megalomania being set up again. 

Never since I have been in office has opinion here been so thoroughly wide awake 
with regard to Germany, and on its guard as it is now. I haven’t the faintest 
ti'emor of anxiety about that. Never has the Emperor’s position been so low in 
the world. 

Why then not let well alone ! 

Yours sincerely. 

E. GREY. 

This is written in a great hurry to catch the bag, but the conclusion is clear, 
and 1 have no doubt about it. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY, JANUARY TO 

JULY 1909. 

I.— KING EDWARD’S VISIT TO BERLIN.'^' 

No. 143. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (-) 

My dear Bertie, Foreign Office, January 7, 1909. 

The King goes to Berlin in the second week of February. The visit I understand 
is to be for three days. 

If the visit had not taken place, it would have been a cause of offence and made 
all politics more difficult. For this reason I am glad it is arranged, but otherwise 
I do not expect much good from it. To please the Emperor does not carry so much 
weight in Germany as it did. 

Feeling here is very strong that a Minister should go with the King. If I went, 
it would be liable to misconstruction, as I have not been on any other visits : and there 
is no reason as far as politics are concerned why I should go. I want things to go 
smoothly between us and Germany. I do not want any special co-operation which 
would alter the present grouping of the Powers. 

It is therefore being arranged that Crewe should go. Dernburg, the German 
Colonial Minister, has been to South Africa. There are a lot of troublesome boundary 
and frontier questions with Germany there, which Crewe can discuss, but which are 
of purely local interest. There is no question of treating any of them in a way 
which wnuld affect anytliing outside South Africa: for. apart from other considerations, 
the South African Colonies themselves will not allow Walfisch Bay to be touched, and 
that is the only thing there which could conceivably form part of negotiations which 
w'ould affect Imperial relations. 

I think Charles TTardinge will also go wnth the King, so that if Bagdad Eailway 
comes up it can be referred to him, and he will be instructed to adhere to the position 
of negotiation h quatre fi.e., : including France and Bussia') as a necessary condition. 
So also with regard to Morocco, or any other matters of foreign policy, which may 
arise. There will be no new departure. But I do not think the Gormans will want 
to discuss much. 

I shall not be in London till the 25th, unless I am forced by untoward 
circumstances; but you can tell Clemenceau as much as you think necessary or 
desirable of the circumstances of the visit. None of these special considerations or 
of the reasons for them should however be disclosed in public in advance. 

Tour sincerely, 

B.' GEEY. 


0) [Tho visit, which lasted from February 9-12, is described in Sir Sidney Lc? : King 
Edward VII (1927), II, pp. 072-7. cp. also G.P: XXVIII, ch. 221, cspocially pp. 85-00. On 
pp. 85-7 there is an account by the Emperor William dated November 12, 1909, of a conversation 
with Kins? Edward.] 

(2) [Grey MSS., Vol. 12.] 
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No. 144. 

E. Goschen to Sir Ed'ward Grey. 

F.O. 1214/1214/09/18. 

(No. 12.) Berlin^ D. January 8, 1909. 

Sir, E. January 11, 1909. 

It cannot be said that with the opening of the New Year there is any change for 
the better in the generally unfriendly tone of the German press towards England. On 
the contrary, in nearly all the Eeviews published in the various papers, of the 
happenings of 1908, efforts are made to shew that England is mainly responsible for 
the situation in the Near East. In some of these articles, but not many, there are 
admissions that Austria might perhaps have managed things a little more tactfully, 
but even in these cases there is no admission that Austria is responsible for the 
situation, but only that she gave England the opportunity to raise up trouble and put 
in movement all the strings of her Machiavellian and baleful policy. 

It is difficult to say whether the legend of Great Britain’s responsibility was 
composed in Vienna or Berlin. Personally, I have every reason to believe tliat it was 
started by Baron d’Aehrenthal himself; but in any case it is now very current here 
and is made to do duty in nearly all German Articles on the situation. . . . C) 

I have, (S:c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(^) [This despatch proceeds to give snmmarios of articles in the German Press which do not 
seem w’orth reproducing.] 


No. 145. 

Sir jB. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 1215/1215/09/18. 

(No. 13.) Berlin, D. January 9, 1909. 

Sir, E. January 11, 1909. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in tlie margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Trench, Military Attache to Ibis Ihnbassy, 
relating to The Emperor’s views as expressed to his Chuicrals. 

I have, Ac. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure in No. 145. 

Colonel Trench to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 2.) Confidential, 

Sir? Berlin, January 8, 1909. 

I have the honour to draw attention to the views said lo liavc been c*x]M'(‘ssed 
by His Majesty^the Emperor last Saturday on the occasion of his annual n‘('<‘plion of 
the General Officers commanding army corps. 

An account of what took place was originally publishod by tiui Natiunulist 
Taegliche Eundschau, and although its indiscretion has been blamed bv sonu* papers, 
there has been a general outburst of criticism of the action of the Emp(n*or. Wlial 
happened appears to have been somewhat as follows (I omit del ails wliieli huvt^ been 
denied) : The Emperor, after dinner, discussed, with ma[)s and in (a)nsi(lerabie detail, 
the operations at the manoeuvres of the XVth, XVIth XVIIth and 1st Army (kjrps at 
which he had been present during the autumn and then road to the Generals (‘ithor the 
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■whole or part of an article which had just appeared in the Deutsche Eevuo for 
January, entitled “War in tlie Present” and which His Majesty said was by 
General Count SchliefEen, General v[onj Moltke’s predecessor as Chief of the Great 
General Staff. The Emperor appears to have said that there was no need for him to 
express his opinions regarding the mili tary position of Germany at the commencement 
of the new year as his views entirely coincided with those expressed in the article. 
The manner of the Emperor is reported to have strongly impressed his generals and 
is described as “ hoheitsvoll, selbstbewiiszt, schlicht imd von vornehmster ruhiger 
Bestimmtheit ” (dignified, self-conscious [sic], simple, and determined). 

This article, of which I attach a copy in German with a summary of the first 
portion and a translation of the final political part,(^) consists of eleven pages of which 
eight or nine are devoted to an account of the improi^ements in modern fire arms and 
their effect on tactic[s.] The last two or three pages of the article are entirely political 
and describe Germany as standing isolated in the centre of Europe “opposed to a 
zealous endeavour to unite all the forces round her in a common attack on the 
centre.” With the exception of the Berliner Tageblatt which gives some extracts 
from the military portion of the article, the press generally ignores the first part of the 
article and refers only to the political part which many of them quote in extenso. 

From the views on tactics which I have had the honour of hearing the Emperor 
express it seems most likely that it was mainly on account of the military ■views 
contained in the first part of the article that he read it to his generals and indeed 
it is possible that he did not read aloud the last two pages at all. May I, very 
respectfully, remark however, that I have no reason to suppose that His Majesty 
disagrees with the political views expressed in them — rather the contrary. ^ 

To turn now to the press comments on the episode', the readiness with which the 
organs of nearly all parties grasp the opportunity of blaming the sovereign is 
remarkable, and'all the more so when one remembers how intimately all but the most 
independent journals are connected with the Press Bureau in the Foreign Office. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung describes the Emperor as “endeavouring to dcscribf) 
the political situation of Germany between the people of Europe by reading aloud 
from beginning to end an article ....(*) and declaring his concurrence with th(^ 
views of the author.” The journal goes on to say that “ enemies all round ” is the 
pith of tliis part of the article and it (the F[rankfurter] Z[eituug]) is not surprised to 
learn that, the Emperor sulistautially shares the. views of the author for this is the motto 
of many a speech he has made.” While the journal thinks that the tendency of the 
military mind is to anticipate situations which will call for the use of the sword, it 
admits that the description of the military situation is accurate. It compares the 
expression of Count Schlieffen’s views with that of those of Lord Eoberts and says 
that what is uncomfortable is that the Emperor has said that he agrees with them. 

The semi-official Koelnische Zeitung makes no better deffence than the statement 
that the Emperor’s views were not meant for publication and that for this reason 
there can be no question of a storm like the one in November. 

The. Eheinisch-Westfaelische Zeitung declares that il tlioroughly agrees with the 
contents of the article but regrets very deeply that the Emperor should have, declared 
that they were his views. “Wliat are the views of the Emperor? In tlie most 
unfortunate interview he declared himself England’s best friend who has ahvays 
done and will always do what he can to maintain friendly relations. In_ this article 
he points to England as the ‘ Implacable enemy,’ It is doubtful that King Edward 
will look upon this as welcoming his visit. What answer will Italy France and Eussia 
eive to the Emperor? William II took over the German Empire as the most powerful 
state in Europe ... now he admits that there is a coalition which forms a standing 
menace . ■ that is the captain’s statement of the results of the new course/’ 

The conservative Post alone expresses entire approval and says that the German 
people agree with Count Schlieffen. It adds that while the Emperor considers the 


(1) I Not reproduced.] 

[The omission marks throughout this document are 
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maintenanee of peace a sacred duty he will always hold the honour of Germany to 
be most precious. 

I have, &c. 

P. TEENCH, Colonel, Gen[eraZ] Staff, 

Military Attache. 


[ED. NOTE. — ^In his dcspat-ch No, 14 ol January 8 (F.O. 1216/1216/09/18), Sir N. Gdscln'u 
forwarded a copy ' of the following official eonuminique, which had been published in the 
Reichsanseiger : — 

On January 2, [1909] His Majesty the Emperor and King made a speech, as he docs 
every year, to the Commanding Generals assembled here for the New Year congratulations. 
What His Majesty said -was not intended for publication and ought not to have been the 
subject of public criticism. In spite of this, news of it has reached the Press. In reply to 
the attacks which have appeared in the foreign papers we assert that the speech confined 
itself solely to military questions. Referring to the survey of the tactical experiments made 
in the last manoeuvres, His Majesty mentioned an academic study which appeared recently, 
in wKich the form of modern warfare and the influence of modern arms are developed. 
No reference was made to the political thoughts and views also contained in this military 
work, in the utterances of His Majesty the Emperor.*’] 


\_ED. NOTE. — The memorandum which follows gives Sir C. Hardinge’s confidential report 
of his interview wdth Prince Billow on February 10, 1909. The earlier part is omitted hero, as it 
was printed in Gooch <& Tempcrley, Vol. V, pp. 608-9. In this earlier part there were a few 
omissions, the reason for which was explained in a note at the head ol the document. The latter 
half of the memorandum here printed is given in full. 

Memorandum by Sir 0. liardinge.i}) 

F.O. 6767/222/09/18. 

Confidential. February 11, 1909. 

.... On Prince Billow alluding to the Agrceiniuit concluded on tlie 9th instant bi'tv\'(‘fn 
Germany and France relating to l\[oroc*L*o,(*j I took the npporfimil\ 4)1' sLi.\ing that 1 had bel‘uri‘ 
leaving London talked the matter over with Sir E. GrL‘\ . aud Unit I hatl Li's authority to sa,\ Unit lu* 
entirely approved of it, and that he was very pleased to think that this source of friction had, 
by a wise act of forbearance on the part of the German Government, been now entirely riirnovcd. 
This would undoubtedly have an excellent efiect on the, relations between England and Germany, 
since, owing to our engagements with France, any tension between France and Giirrnany relating 
to Moroccan affairs was liable to create difficulties between England and Germany. 

Prince Billow seemed extremely pleased with wLat I had said to him, and asked me to 
express to Sir Edward his very warm appreciation of this friendly message. He fully brlievi'd in 
the excellent effect which the Agreement would produce both in England and France, and, ho 
added, he had for a long time wanted to put an end to the difficulties which had crmstantly ari'’“n 
during the last few years, and which, by the exaggeration of the press of both countri(‘s, had 
become a veritable danger to friendly relations and to the peace of the world. Il(' ivali/ed 
that France has many reminiscences which it will be difficult for her ever to lorget, but all he 
wanted was that correct relations should exist between the two countries, and he t'ould no 
reason why this result should not now bo obtained. He bogged me to assure Sir E. Grey that 
the recent Casablanca incidcnt(2) was entirely due to a misunderstanding which had been greatly 
aggravated by the indiscreet attitude of the press of both countries, but that he could honestly 
say that he had never contemplated any serious difficulties with France, and much less war, over 
the fate of three or four miserable deserters, who were worthless and of no ai'count wlmttwcr. 
The question was now to be settled by The Hague Tribunal, and he was able to regard its possible 
outcome with absolute complacency. 

I have since heard that Sir E. Grey’s message has created the best possible (‘ffect in 
Government circles. 

On my making a reference to tho famous “Daily Telegraph*’ letter, ('‘) he cnliu’g(*d at sonit* 
length on the attitude which he had adopted towards the Emperor in the Reichstag, and his 
remarks were of an explanatory and even apologetic character. He said that the outburst in 

(}) [For Prince Billow’s report, v. G.F. XXVI, II, pp. 551-6, aud for tho Emperor William U’s 
comments on it, v. ih. XXVIII, pp. 85-7. The conversation was also described in Prince Billow’s 
despatch to Herr von Tschirschky, ih. XXVIII, pp. 88-91.] 

(2) [This subject will be treated in Gooch d Temperley, Vol. VJI.] 

(2) [cp. supra, pp. 201-26, Nos. 125-42 passim.] 
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the German press over the “ Daily Telegraph interview was not to be attributed to any 
hostility on the part of the Germsin people to the Monarchy in principle, for the Germans are 
essentially a Monarchical race, nor was it duo to the friendly tone adopted by the Emperor 
towards England, but it was to be attributed to the conviction which had been slowly grow'ing 
in the mind of the people, that the Government of the Emperor was becoming one of a personal 
and unconstitutional character. Such incidents as the Tweodmouth letter, certain indiscreet 
speeches, &c., had forced the conviction upon the people that there was too much personal 
interference by the Emperor in Governmental and foreign affairs, and that an end must be 
put to it. Although his own attitude towards the Empera[oJr in the Keichstag had been criticized, 
the circumstances of the situation were such that he could not have spoken otherwise. The 
Emperor had been deeply hurt by the attitude of his people, which had come as a great surprise to 
him, but His Majesty had now entirely recovered his spirits. He expressed his absolute conviction 
that the sentiments expressed by the Emperor in the interview faithfully represented his feelings 
tow^ards England and the Engdish people, although, with the Emperor’s natural inclination 
to a certain amount ol exaggeration, too much attention should not be paid to the details of 
some of the statements whicli the letter contained. The initiative taken by Colonel StuartAYorlley 
in submitting the interview’ to the Emperor for publication w’as the w^orst service which a friend 
of the Emperor could possibly have rendered him. 

Prince Billow expressed the greatest satisfaction at the visit of the King and Queen to 
Berlin, which had been eagerly awaited, and which he fully believed would contribute to a general 
detente^ and to an improvement in the lelations of the two countries. The simple and unaffected 
manner and words of the King and Queen had greatly impressed all classes, and had convinced 
them of their sincerity. 

On Count Metternich’s name being mentioned, Prince Billow praised highly his loyalty 
and the services he had rendered. I remarked that, although we greatly appreciated his attitude 
during the Boer war when our relations with Germany w’ere strained, and the fact that he had 
never created needless difficulties, it w'as a pity that he had not succeeded in making himself 
more popular, and that he was always grumbling about something or other. I added that I had 
heard that, on the other hand, w'hen unfriendly remarks about England are made in Germany in 
his presence, England can find no more staunch defender than Count Mettcrnich. Prince Billow 
said that my remarks were perfectly true and just, and that Count Motternich was loyal to both 
England and Germany. He had been greatly impressed by him four or five years ago, when 
the belief spread in Germany that England contemplated an attack on Germany w’ith a view 
to destroying her fleet. On that occasion he summoned him tu Berlin, and introduced him in the 
room in which we were then sitting into the midst of a crowd of Generals and Admirals who 
were absolutely convinced that an attack was intended and being prepared. Count Metternich 
argued at some length, endeavouring to persuade them of the peaceful disposition of His Majesty’s 
Government, but failing to convince them he offered to stake his head, or, w^hat was more, his 
honour, that no attack was being contemplated. The Generals and Admirals were at last 
convinced, but what had struck Prince Billow was that there was no attempt on the part of 
Count Metternich to hedge, as so many diplomatists would have been inclined to do, but he 
loyally stated his opinion, and w’as ready to stand or fall by it. 

I took the opportunity of mentioning to Prince Billow that w’-e greatly appreciate the 
conciliatory attitude of M. Kricge at the Naval Confei’euceC^) which had contributed materially h) 
its success. It was all the greater pleasure to bear this testimony to his procedure, since at 
the opening of the Conference wo had had reason to fear that he intended to be obstructive. 
Prince Billow replied that he w^as very pleased to hear this. He admitted that M. Kriegc was 
a typo of international jurist, whose motto was "''fiat justitia ruat cedum,” and that he often got 
on his nerves. Ho had, however, the highest opinion of his ability, and h(* looked forward with 
interest to the impending conflict between M. Kricge and his friend M. Renault over the 
international intricacies of the Casablanca incident. 

During the course of my conversation there was no discussion of the questions of naval 
armaments or of the Bagdad Railway. 

Nothing could have been more friendly or agreeable than Prince Billow’s manner during the 
course of our conversation, and it may not be out of place to add a few remarks based on 
information obtained from both German and foreign sources during the few days spent in Berlin. 

I took some trouble in trying to discover wliat Priuce Billow’s motive had been in concluding, 
at the present moment, the Agreement with France relating to Morocco, which was a complete 
reversal of the policy pursued by Germany during the past four years, and from which it appears 
that Germany is to reap no material advantage. Various opinions were expressed, based on 
personal and other motives, but I believe the true explanation to be that Prince Billow has, 
since the Casablanca incident, been seriously alarmed at the hostile trend of public opinion in 
Germany towards England and France for which he has been directly responsible in the past, and 
which he felt to be gradually growing beyond his control. He has also realized that the 
encouragement of an anti-English and anti-French public opinion is opposed to the views of the 
Emperor with whom it is his wish to stand well at present, and it has therefore been in his own 
interest as well as in the interest of German relations with England and France to check the 

(*) [This subject will be treated in a later volume.] 

Q 4. 
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animosity which he had himself encouraged, and by concluding an Agreement which would have 
been more appropriate four years ago than now to obtain credit in Germany as a pacifist, and 
to show the German people that it is quite possible to act in Europe in unison with England and 
France. 

I was told by a member of the German Foreign Olhee that the explaniiticju of the hostile 
attitude adopted by Germany towards France in Morocco during the past five years was to be 
found in the fact that, within a year before the conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement of 
1904, the French Government had approached the German Govf'rninent with cliri'ct prupusuls 
for the conclusion of an Agreement relating to Morocco. These proposals had not been rejected, 
and it was therefore felt to be an insult when an Anglo-French Agreement was concluded in 
which Germany was entirely ignored. The explanation is plausible, but it is the first time 
that I have heard it. Recent German policy and its reversal are, in the opinion of some of those 
with whom I talked in Berlin, largely duo to the absence of any fixity in German foreign policy, 
and to the hopeless confusion created in its direction by the joint activity of the Emperor, the 
Chancellor, and the Secretary of State fo^r Foreign Affairs, whose views on important questions 
are constantly divergent. 

As regards Prince Billow’s personal position, opinions are divided as to whether he will bo able 
to continue to hold his present ofiS.ee. Much will depend, it is said, on his personal relations 
with the Emperor and on the success of his financial policy. Outwardly, there is a distinct 
improvement in his relations with the Emperor, but on the other hand, public opinion in 
Germany has veered round, and his attack on the Emperor in the Reichstag is severely criticised. 
I am able, however, to state authoritatively that the Emperor and the Imperial Family entertain 
the greatest mistrust of Prince Biilow, not only on account of his recent attitude towards the 
Emperor, but also on account of his close relations with Herr von Holstein, and this fact seems 
Ukely to make his fall in the near future probable. It is thought that, in that eventuality, 
Count Wedel would be his successor, but there is some doubt as to whether the change would be 
a good one, as he is reported to be headstrong, and likely to quarrel with the Emperor on small 
provocation. 

CHARLES HARDING E.] 


No. 146. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 5995/222/09/18. 

(No. 50.) Berlin, i). February 12, 1909. 

Sir, R. February 15, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that The King and Queen left Berlin this evening 
for London. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to report that the visit was a splendid tiuccess. 
It passed off brilliantly without the slightest hitch of any sort. The greetings to th(^ 
King when passing through the streets of Berlin have been wonderfully spoiii.juu'ous 
and enthusiastic, the tone of the Press has left nothing to be desired, and as far as 
I have heard or seen, not one discordant note has been struck which might mar tlie 
harmony of the visit. 

As the “ Kolnische Zeitung ” puts it, “ The events of the last foAv days, procod(‘d 
as they were by Sir E. Grey's friendly tone towards Germany in his speech at 
Coldstream, the courteous attitude of the authorities in Cape Colony during I Terr 
Dernburg’s recent colonial tour, and the unanimous expressions of goodwill towards 
Great Britain by all parties in the Eeichstag on November 10th last, warrant good 
hopes for the future. The German people ask nothing better than to live in peact‘ 
and friendship with the People of Great Britain, whose sound good sense, tenacity of 
purpose, conMent strength and eminent achievements in all spheres of lif(‘ tliov 

heartily and honestly admire C) If the visit })rings about a gradual and tacit 

good understanding between the two nations, it will not have been paid in vain. 
If an ‘ entente^' has not been reached or sought, at all events we can look forward to a 
progressive ‘detente* in the relations between the two countries." 

These words in a German paper form very pleasant reading, and all the more 
that they are devoid of all extravagance such as might have been caused by momeuitary 
enthusiasm for a visit which has pleased high and low and which has been such an 

(^) [Thus in original.] 
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unqualified success. The Berlin press teems with articles such as I have just quoted, 
and it is to my mind satisfactory that, whatever the result of the visit may be in the 
future, it is its friendly, and not its political side, which is for the present occupying 
public opinion in Germany. 

There is, it is needless to state, but one word throughout Berlin for the great tact 
and courtesy of the King and the gracious charm of Queen Alexandra, and I have heard 
not from one, but from many people that they have never seen so much spontaneous 
and hearty enthusiasm amongst the population of Berlin as on the present occasion. 

In the few gracious words which The King was pleased to address to me at the 
Station, before leaving, His Majesty expressed His great satisfaction at the success of 
the visit, His appreciation of the Eeception He had met with from the Court and the 
people and His pleasure that everything had passed off so satisfactorily. 

The Emperor was pleased to talk to me for a few moments after His Koyal Guests 
had departed. He told me how delighted He had been to receive Their Majesties at 
Berlin and what a pleasure it was to Him that They had met with such a hearty and 
enthusiastic reception from His Berlin subjects. He also alluded to the thoroughly 
satisfactory tone of the Press and added that one of the things which had pleased him 
most was the account The King had given Him of the proceedings at the Rathhaus. 
He had also heard an account of them from the First Burgomaster and others present 
at the reception, and He could tell me that the King’s charm of manner and His 
kindness and affability to all those who had had the honour of being presented to His 
Majesty had made a deep impression on a class of people not often and not easily 
impressed. 

“One wnrd more”? the Emperor said, ” They have telegrajdied from Loudon 
for German paper. Financiers generally know what they are about, and if that is not a 
sign that the visit has been a signal and brilliant success, T don’t know what is! ” 

I shall have the honour of sending by post an account of the various festivities 
and receptions, as well as the text of the toasts exchanged between the two sovereigns, 
which, I may add, have caused widespread satisfaction, and have been very favourably 
received by the Press. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 147, 

Sir F. Cartwri.ght to Sir Edward (ircu. 

F.O. 6506/222/09/18. 

Tel. (No, 43.) P.(^) -Vienna, February 17, 1909. 

Baron d’Aehrenthal made a spontaneous reference this afternoon to the good 
effect which the King’s visit to Berlin had produced hero. A marked dSlente, which 
would be felt throughout Europe, would in his opinion be brought about by the visit, 
combined with the new Moroccan Agreement. He said that the Emperor William 
had expressed himself as most satisfied with the results of the King’s visit in a 
telegram addressed to the Emperor Francis Joseph. His Excellency said that he had 
also been informed by Prince Bulow^ of the good impression which his conversations 
with Sir Charles Hardinge had created in oflBicial circles in Berlin. Baron d’Aehrenthal 
also expressed great satisfaction at the speech made by the King at the opening of 
Parliament and at that of the Prime Minister’s in the House of Commons. The Press 
comments in a very complimentary manner on these two speeches. 


(^) [The paraphrase is given as the original decipher cannot be traced.] 
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No. 148. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

P.O. 7379/1780/09/28. 

(No. 46.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 18, 1909. 

I told Count Metternich that the visit of the King seemed to us to have passed 
o£E very well. I heard from every one that the effect had been excellent, and the King 
himself was evidently very pleased with the visit. 

Count Metternich said that this was certainly the feeling in Berlin. 

I said the good effect had been increased by the signature of the Agreement with 
France about Morocco. I had always felt that even when there were no actual 
dilBB-culties between Germany and France, the anticipation of possible difficulties about 
Morocco had been an impediment to good relations between Germany and England. 
I trusted that this apprehension had now been removed. 

Count Metternich said that was the intention and desire of the German Govern- 
ment in making the Agreement. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 149. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 7942/7942/09/18. 

(No. 67.) Berlin, D. February 24, 1909. 

Sir, "R, March 1, 1909. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Trench, Military Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to Opinions of H[is] M[ajesty] the Emperor. 

T l):ivo, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHUN. 

Enclosure in No. 149. 

The Opinions of ILM. the Emperor. 

Very Confidential. 

(No. 10/09.) 

British Embassy, Berlin, February 21, 190i). 

I have the honour to report that, yesterday, at the ‘‘Neiies Palais, on <h(' 
^casion of H.M. the Emperor accepting a copy of the British Army List for 1909, 
His Majesty honoured me by speaking to me for nearly an hour about the rt^coiit Visit 
to Berlin of Their Majesties the King and the Queen, the training and organisation of 
the British and German armies, and the war between the Yellow and White Eaces 
which the Emperor seems persuaded will take place within the next few decades. 

His Majesty expressed great satisfaction at the success of the Eoyal Visit, asked 
about the King’s visits to the Eathaus and to the First Guard Dragoons and said he 
was greatly pleased, not only that the people of Berlin should have had opportunities 
of becoming better acquainted with His Majesty, but also that ‘‘they should have 
behaved so well, ’ . . .(i) a matter about which he seems to have had some 
uneasin^s. The Emperor expressed especial pleasure at the terms in which the 
visit to Berlin was referred to in the Speech from the Throne. 

The Emperor wfinted to know why Lord Charles Beresford was giving up his 

supposed the reasons were personal ones; and 
what a pity it was that ofiSoere did not always think solely of the good of their 

(^) [Thus in original.] 
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country. He added that he did not at all object to our strengthening the fleet in 
the North Sea, as he hoped we would come down from the North, on the flank, when 
all the white men were fighting to defend European civilisation against the Yellov 
Invasion. This theme seems to have a great interest for His Majesty and he spoke 
about it for half an hour. He believes that there will be another invasion like that 
of Genghis JOian, but that this time it will be more formidable on account of the 
discoveries of modern science, by which the Yellow man is profiting; Eussia ought to 
be strengthening herself against the East instead of “ playing with the Bulgarians and 
Servians ’ ; it is the duty of all European nations to sink their differences and all 
join together to prevent western civilisation from being overwhelmed by the yellow 
and brown flood. “We must have the Americans with us and we must also have the 
Mohamodans. ’ They are monotheists and should be got on our side against the 
heathen. That is why I have settled matters with France about Morocco; it would 
never do for the merchants in Morocco to put the Moors against the white race.” 

And we must have the Turks too : they’re splendid soldiers — I saw that when I 
was in the East.” “I have no reason to approve of the Sultan’s government but as 
he s the ruler of his people I’m friendly with him.” After comparing at some length 
the characters of the Turk and the Arab, His Majesty passed to Egypt where he 
seemed to think that our rule was tottering. He is reading with great interest and 
approval a serial by Hall Caine entitled ‘ ‘ The White Prophet ’ ’ which is appearing in 
the Strand Magazine. The Emperor thinks British rule in India also very shaky — 
in a small measure owing to the ideas which Baboos bring back from English 
universities, i)artly also because the Japanese defeated the (white) Eussians in the 
late war, but mainly “because your dear allies are secretly undermining your rule 
everywhere there. You will see ! Your government there will have to fight for its life 
before long.” “ And where is your army! ” 

His Majesty then criticised the various attempts made to reorganise the British 
Army, dwelling especially on those points in which he thought suiBacient account had 
not boen taken of our peculiarities of character and circumstance. He said the abolition 
of the militia and volunteers was a groat mistake — they were so well suited to our 
national life; he wondered why wo had not formed an army corps of marines, of 
whom he seemed to have a very high opinion. His Majesty thought we would find it 
impossible to intinducc universal service, certainly by act 'of parliament, or at short 
notice. We vo got it; but why? Because we had the French for six years in our 
country.” 

The Emperor then compared the training and discipline of the French and 
German armies (the reserves especially) very unfavourably to the former, and told me 
how he had organised the mining population in special units and of the excellence of 
their training and discipline. It was nonsense to say that there was a good deal of 
social-democratic feeling among them : they would shoot down their own pt'ople if 
ordered to. His Majesty explained with some detail how, in conjunction with the 
introduction of two years* service, the mobilisation arrangements had been modified, 
how improvements had been made in the training of the reserves and how the reserve 
units were now almost as good as those with the colours, &e. (Tho details were 
entirely technical and would be out of place here.) Eeferring to Lord Eoberts views, 
the Emperor strongly deprecated the adoption by a country of systems which, however 
suitable in other lands, were not adapted to its own peculiarities of life and character, 
and gave as an instance the unsuitability of our British parliamentary system for 
Germany (a point on which he expressed himself with a good deal of feeling and 
emphasis). 

His Majesty seemed in excellent health and spoke with his usual animation, and 
an usual use of expletives, shaking his fist and hammering his left arm. He seemed 
to want to say all that he said, and on subjects decided on beforehand : the Chief of the 
Naval Cabinet and the Minister for the Navy were waiting outside all the time. His 
Majesty seemed to wish to show how sympathetically interested he was in England* s 
difl&culties and how closely he had followed her history. 
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I respectfully beg permission to note being always much struck. 

Emperor honours me with the expression of his views on matteis outside Eu op , 
with his conviction that England’s hold on the dependancies [sic] ^fjond the seas 
hangs by a thread and that the subject peoples are on the verge of revol^and several 
members of his entourage give me just the same impression. Professor Schiemann is, 
no doubt, responsible for much ; but it would be interesting to know w ® 
conviction is the cause— or the effect— of the journeys to India, Egypt and hoxith 
Africa of numerous officers— many of them with very small means—, who ask me tor 
letters of introduction to British and native personages. I note, however, that, during 
the recent operations in German South-west Africa, the view seems to ha\e been 
accepted that the “Low-german” Boer seems to prefer the Union Jack to 
“ Pangermanism.” 

I have, &o. 

P. TBENCH, 

Colonel General Staif and Military Attach6. 


MINUTES. 

It is well known that the German Emperor has the Yellow Peril on his brain. He has 
expressed the same views about our rule in India before. As Colonel Trench remarks, Professor 
Schiemann, who is one of the most mischievous of German Anglophobes, is responsible for many 
of the Emperor's views. G H V 

1.3.09, 

G. S. S. 

l.B. 

W. L. 

C. H. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 

The Emperor's reynarks are well worthy of consideration and not to be put 07i 
one side as TF[ar] 0[ffico] would like to do. 


No. J5(). 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

Private. G) 

Dear Sir Edward Goschen, Foreign Office, March 4, 1909. 

You will see from the telegrams the fuss which Prince Bulow has made about 
the sayings of our Embassy at St. Petersburgh.(^) I am puzzled as to why he has 
made this storm out of what he must have known was nothing. 

I took the opportunity of telling Metternich that as a matter of fact we were 
exceptionally careful to avoid making mischief. 

I had told Cartwright before he went to Vienna to do nothing which would tend to 
make mischief (if that were possible) between Germany and Austria. 

Billow had spoken to C. Hardinge at Berlin with the strongest disapproval of 
AebrenthaPs proceedings in the autumn; Hardinge had of course included this in his 
report to me of what had passed, and I had cut out this passage in circulating it to the 
Cabinet. I was afraid that if it was known to so many people it might give rise to 
gossip, which however innocent in intention might do harm by causing the language 
of Prince Billow to be repeated. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Yol. 22.] 

G) [i?. Gooch & Temporley^ Vol. V, p. 643, No. 629.] 
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The Germans are very difficult people : one never knows with whom one is dealing ; 
sometimes one mind seems to give the impulse, and sometimes another, and thev 
tolerate or encourage mischief makers in their service. 

seem not to be pleased at the stiff attitude which Austria has adopted and 
hei failure to resjwnd to Russia’s effort of conciliation at Belgrade, (®) very likely it is 
true that Schoen is disappointed, but it does not follow that one or more persons more 
important than Schoen are displeased, 

K the Germans would only deal with us as we deal with them there would be no 
difficulties. 

Yours sincerelv. 

E. GREY. 


{^) [v. Gnocli li Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 6f!6-7, No. 619.] 


II.— NAVAL PROGRAMMES, JANUARY-JULY 1909.'^’ 

No. 151. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

E.O. 721/721/09/18. 

(No. 9.J 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 4, 1909. 

I told Count Metternich to-day(“) that we had been considering our Naval 
Estimates for the forthcoming year : they would have to be very serious. 

T reminded him that at the Hague donference(“] we liad abstained from bringing 
forward any proposal of an international character, because it was understood that 
the German Delegates would refuse to take part in the discussion of any concrete 
proposal. We had, therefore, confined ourselves to bringing forward only such a 
general resolution as it was understood would be agreed to. 

Subsequently, in conversations with Count Metternich. I had dwelt upon the 
importance of a comparison of the Naval Estimates of the two countries, and the whole 
subject had been very fully discussed with him in conversation with Mr. Lloyd-George 
at my house. 

We had not made further proposals, because we had been told that the German 
Naval programme was fixed by law, that it was not dependent upon our Estimates, 
and that therefore there appeared to be no opening for negotiations. 

I had, however, instructed Sir Charles Hardinge before he went to Kronberg to 
mention the importance of Naval expenditure. (*) I had done this because I thought 
that, after the subject had been discussed with Count Metteimich, it would never do 
for a political discussion with the Emperor to take place without any mention being 
made of the subject. For if the subject was not mentioned, then it might be thought 
that we no longer considered it as of first rate importance. 

I then told Count Metternich that, according to our information, if the German 
shipbuilding proceeded at its normal rate. Germany would have 13 “Dreadnoughts” 
completed by February 1912 ; if materials were collected in advance for the four next 
“Dreadnoughts”, as had been done in the case of four vessels already. Germany 


(1) [up. GJ‘. XKVIll, ch. 221-2, pp. 85-197, paxuim , unci .'Vdnriml von Tii-piiz : Volitixohe 

DiihumKiilc. Dvr Aiifbnn dvr dvutiwhcn (Rtubtgfirt nnd Berlin, 1924), pp. 111-162.1 

(2) [cp. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 57-8.] 

(®) (This subject will be dealt with in a lutt'r volume.] 

C) (up. nupra, pp. 17:3-4, No. Ill, and pp. 199-200, No. 124, and Ed. note (B), and infra, 
p. 779, .1pp. 111.] 
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would have 17 “ Dreadnoughts completed by February 1912 ; and if the full German 
shipbuilding capacity was used without financial restriction, Germany might have 
21 “ Dreadnoughts ” ready by April 1912. 

These were formidable figures. Cruisers, rather than ‘"Dreadnoughts” were 
useful for the protection of commerce; and public opinion here would certainly point 
to the fact that the “Dreadnoughts” were the most aggressive type of vessel. It 
might also be noticed that lectures were given in Berlin, publicly, the subject of 
which was how to invade England. In the absence of any arrangement with Germany, 
it would be absolutely necessary for us to take as the basis of our programme what 
it was possible for Germany to do. 

Therefore, I wished it to be understood that, if we had to propose a large Naval 
expenditure, it was not because we had not been ready to discuss the matter or to 
compare Estimates in advance. While, on our side, we should not complain of 
Germany’s right to build as many vessels as she pleased, she must not take it amiss if 
we built the number of ships which we thought necessary for our own protection. 
I could certainly say also that, though in the absence of any arrangement with 
Germany we were bound to provide for contingencies, yet we should if we found that 
Germany was not building as fast as we had anticipated, be quite prepared to go more 
slowly with our building, and not to lay down one or more of the ships for which money 
had been voted by Parliament. 

Count Metternich said, with regard to lectures on Invasion, he believed there had 
been one given about balloons by a man named Martin, who had been suspended 
from the Government Service for indulging in politically exciting literature. 

As to the German Naval programme, Count Metternich repeated that it was fixed 
by law. Germany would not exceed it. She was building what was necessary for 
her own purposes, and the number of vessels she built would not be increased, no 
matter how many vessels we might build. If, however, we were taking into account, 
what Germany could do, why did we not also take into account what the United 
States could do? He understood that the Prime Minister’s statement about the two- 
Power standard included every nation. 

I told him the Prime Minister’s statement meant that we must be prepared to 
defend ourselves successfully against any other two Powers. In making the calcula- 
tions for this purpose, the importance attached to vessels at a distance was not the 
same as that attached to vessels near home. Our object was to maintain such complete 
command of the sea in our home waters that, even with the small Army w^e main- 
tained, we should be safe from Invasion. If our object were aggressive, foreign ships 
at a distance would count for as much or more than those near us : but as our object 
was defence and not aggression ships at a distance did not count for so much in our 
calculations as those near home. 

Count Metternich evidently thought the figures I had given him were excessive 
with regard to the number of “ Dreadnoughts ” which Germany would or could have, 
and that we need not provide with such care for contingencies which were improbable. 

I explained to him that next March w^e should have to present to Parliament the 
Estimates which would meet our requirements for a whole year. If, as the year 
went on, we found that more “Dreadnoughts” had been voted by Parliament than 
we needed, we could at any time refrain from building one or more of them. But it 
we found that we had under-calculated the number of ships Germany was going to 
lay down, or if Germany hastened the date at which her ships would he complete by 
collecting materials beforehand, then we should have no power to begin building 
additional “ Dreadnoughts ” within the financial year unless we summoned Parliament 
for a Supplementary Estimate. Therefore, if we did not take due precautions, there 
might come a time when, in spite of all the efforts we might subsequently make, 
there would be a period of some six months during which Germany’s force of 
“Dreadnoughts” would be superior to ours. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY1. 
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MINUTE BY KING EDWAEU. 
A'pf\r(nied\ — E.R. 


No. 152. 

Sir Edioard Grey to Sir.E. Goschen. 

F.O. 5222/721/09/18. 

(No. 27.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 3, 1909. 

Count Metternich came to see me to-day before his departure for Berlin. 

I told him I hoped the King’s visit would go off pleasantly. I knew the King 
was looking forward to it, and he had spoken to me with pleasure about it yesterday. 

Lord Crewe, I was sure, would be glad to have a talk with Herr Dernburg, if 

he wished, about his South AJErican journey. If I remembered rightly, Herr Dernburg 
had been in London before going to South Africa, but had not been here since. 

Count Metternich said there were some questions with regard to the frontier and 
the police in South Africa. The German Government would like the Cape Govern- 
ment to increase the number of their police. 

I told him that I believed the Colonial Authorities were quite anxious to do all 
they could, but their difficulties were financial. Lord Crewe, however, knew more 
about these matters than I did. 

I went on to say that it was not our desire to raise in Berlin any question which 
the German Government would rather not discuss. I felt that Naval Expenditure 

was the most important question, but we should not press it unless the German 

Government wished to discuss it. 

Count Metternich reminded mo that I had given him three figures with regard to 
German shipbuilding. I had told him that in the case of four ships now being built 
the Germans had collected materials in advance.' He had examined this statement, 
and found it quite true. The materials had been collected in advance for these ships 
because it was definitely known that they were to be built. In the case of subsequent 
ships which were not allocated in advance materials would not be collected beforehand, 
unless the shipbuilding firms cared to do so at their own risk because they found it 
more convenient to buy at leisure. The btiilding of ships would, therefore, not be 
quickened in this way. As for my high figure, founded upon the total shipbuilding 
capacity of the German yards, Count Metternich pointed nut that the rate of expendi- 
ture was fixed by law and it would be illegal to increase it : though he admitted that 
the rate might be increased by a vote of the Eeichstag. if desired. 

I said that we had to take into account the German Naval Programme. We 
should take power from Parliament to build, from year to year, whatever ships we 
needed in order to keep pace with the German Programme. If, however, we found 
that the latter was not being carried out as quickly as we had anticipated, we should 
not build all the ships for which we had taken power. Should such a step become 
possible, we should take care that it was announced in such a way as to have the 
most pacific and soothing influence on our Press and public opinion. 

I was afraid our Press was sure to be stimulated — to use an optimistic word — 
by the increased Naval Expenditure for which we must ask as a result of the German 
Programme. 

Any subsequent slackening in the rate of construction would, however, be looked 
upon as a very good sign not only here but throughout the world, which was taking a 
great interest in the competition between German and British shipbuilding. 

Count Metternich demurred to the idea that German shipbuilding competed in any 
sense with British shipbuilding, and said that the talk of invasion in this country 
was really not friendly attributing as it did hostile designs to Germany. No one in 
Germany thought of invading England. 



I told Mm that the man in the street in this country naturally asked how many 
“ Dreadnoughts ” the German Navy would have when the present German Programme 
was completed. On being told that the number would be 21, he at once wished to 
know how many “Dreadnoughts” we had. He would be told 6, or whatever the 
number happened to be. Then he demanded to know what measures were being taken 
to ensure that when the 21 German “ Dreadnoughts ” were ready we should still be in 
a safe position. Por it seemed to him that, with 21 of the most powerful aggressive 
vessels in the world concentrated at Wilhelmshaven and looking straight at our shores, 
there was a risk of invasion should there be any unfavourable turn in the relations 
between tMs country and Germany. Invasion, for us, meant conquest. It was quite 
impossible to avoid such apprehension on the part of people in this country ; just as 
it would be impossible to avoid a scare in Germany if one of her land-neighbours were 
to collect an x\rmy more powerful than the German Army. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 153. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Ooschen. 


F.O. 9086/721/09/18. 

(No. 57.) 

Foreign Office, March 5, 1909. 

Count Metternich, in a conversation with me after he had returned from Berlin, 
recurred on his own initiative to our conversation of February 3rd respecting Naval 
Expenditure. 

He^ told me that he found considerable comment was made in conversation here 
in political circles and in society upon the quickening of the German programme of 
construction. He wished to explain to me again that, with regard to four of the earlier 
vessels of the programme, materials had been collected in advance because, though the 
toldmg of the ships had been decided upon, the designs were not finally settled. 
When, therefme, the contracts were given, the actual laying down of the ships was 
deferred till the designs were completed; but the contractors were in a position to 
collect and prepare the materials for building. This would not happen with regard to 
subsequent vessels. 


I said that what he now told me made me feel not quite clear as to wliethor I 
Had correctly understood from my previous conversations with him exactly which 
vessels he referred to. He would remember that I had at the beginning of January 
given mm three statements in wiiting, each of which included certain figures. I had 
understwd linn to say that the first of these statements was correct, but that the other 
wo would not be realised. He replied that this was the ease. As regards the first of 
my statements the answer was: Yes. As regards the second and third, (lie answer 
Had been : No, it would not be so. 

I then observed to Count Metternich that I was not familiar with the details of 
Naval construction, and was dependent upon our Admiralty for mv information 
I presumed that he was similarly situated with regard to German Naval conSotSS’ 

^■'lierefore, be for the German Govern- 
ment to let our Naval Attache at Berlin see— not of course, the designs of the shins— 

theV ^ stages in which 

AHanlT' ^ T gi^e reciprocal advantages to the German Naval 
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Count M-etternich said that he had not started the conversation with the intention 
of proposing any arrangement. 

I could not, therefore, pursue the subject further. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 154. 

Sir Edioard Grey to Sir E. Goschen 

P.O. 9412/721/09/18. 

(No. 62.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 10, 1909. 

I told Count Metternich to-day(^) that the Navy Estimates were coming on 
next week. 

We should have to make a full reference to the German programme, and I was 
anxious that any reference made should not have a disagreeable character, and should 
be within the limits of what had passed between us. I therefore gave him a copy of 
my record of four conversations wuth him. I regarded these conversations as more 
or less informal, and 'therefore not to be published or quoted verbatim : but they were 
the material out of which our reply wmild be made to the questions which were sure 
to be asked as to whether we had proposed any arrangement with Germany, and why 
it w^as that no aiTangemont could be made. 

I proposed that we should say definitely that it w^as the view of the German 
Government that their Navy was being built solely wo*th regard to their own needs, 
without any hostile intention towards us : and that they did not intend to increase 
their programme, however many “Dreadnoughts” we built, but neither would they 
diminish it. In the view of the German Government, therefore, there was nothing 
out of which an arrangement could be made. 

We should then have to say that, while we accepted the German statements, 
admitted that our relations with Germany were satisfactory at present, and attributed 
no hostile intentions to her, it was nevertheless necessary for us to build a Fleet in 
proportion to the German one, and that German shipbuilding w’^as the factor which 
determined ours. The German Fleet, though framed solely to defend the interests of 
Germany, would in a few years time be exceedingly powerful. However good the 
relations between German[y] and Britain might be at the present moment, we had to 
build for the contingencies of a few years a-head; and no one could say how the 
relations between the two countries might be affected if at some future date it was 
found that the position of naval power had been reversed to our disadvantage. 

The German Ambassador confirmed what I had said about the German view, 
and reminded me that he had gone so far as to stale that if we were to build 100 
“Dreadnoughts” Germany would still not increase her programme. 

I told him I understood it to be equally true that, even if w’e ceased building 
“Dreadnoughts” altogether, Germany would not diminish her programme. 

He said that this also was true. 

He then told me, with regard to a statement I had made to him that Germany 
would have 13 “Dreadnoughts ” by February 1912, that the fact was Germany would 
not have 13 vessels of this class till the end* of 1912. 

I said this was a qualification which he had not given me originally, for he had 
replied to the three statements I had given him by saying that the first was correct 
and the other two were not. 

He told me that he now made this statement to me from the most authoritative 
source. Germany would not have 13 “Dreadnoughts” till the end of 1912, and 
would not accelerate her programme. 


[17590] 


(1) [cp, G.p, xxvm, pp. ioa-5.] 
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I pointed out to him that it was impossible for ue to go before Parliament with a 
definite statement of this kind unless our Naval Attache was from time to time 
admitted to yards, to see the stage in which the various ships were. I did not 
understand that his statement to me was intended to limit Germany's libiu’ty of action, 
and it might be that the construction of the vessels might proceed fastm* than the 
German Ctovernment anticipated. I was informed that the actual date when a ship 
might be commissioned depended not entirely upon the date at which the ship was 
laid down, but also upon the number of gun-mountings and turrets \\liicli were ready 
in the hands of the firms who made these things. Our information had been lliat 
there were 13 vessels now under construction, or being prepared in some form or 
another. 

Count Metternich said he was assured that this was not so, and if the materials 
were being collected in advance, for the 4 ships to be laid down in 1909, it must be 
at the risk of the contractors. 

I told him that unless our two Admiralties were able to keep themselves informed, 
through their Naval Attaches who were allowed to visit the yards, as to the stage in 
which construction and preparation were, they could never bo quite sure when the 
vessels ordered at any particular time would be completed. 

In default of any arrangement between our two countries, it was necessary that 
we should have somo margin on our side. 

[I am, &c.] 

E, G[KEY1. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 

A most excellent Dispatch, 

EM. 


No. loo. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. I()o62/721/09/18. 

(No. 70.) 

, Foreign Office, March 17. 1909. 

(^onnt Meiternich came to tell meC) that, tliougli he would not in ordinary 
circumstances say a word about the Debate on our Navy Estimates, he had road witii 
surprise the statement of the Prime Minister and tlio First Tjord of tlie Admiralty 
that Germany would have 13 “Dreadnoughts” in 1911 or early in 1912, after his 
having told the Prime Minister and me autlioritatively tliat Gonnanv would not 
have 13 “Dreadnoughts” till the end of 1912.(2) 

Count Metternich regretted very much that the statement made in the TToiiso 
of Commons^ had omitted to take any notice of what he had said. Tfe had not yet 
heard anything from Berlin, but he evidently expected that his Government would 
share the surprise and regret which he had himself felt that his statement had been 
disregarded, and had been passed without notice. 

I told him I had recorded his conversation with me, and the statement bo had 
made. ^ I had sent a record to the Prime Minister before the latter had his ('ouversa- 
tion with Count Metternich, and I had also sent a record to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. After sending it, I had not seen the First Lord of tlie Admiralty till the 
evening before the Navy Estimates Debate, wdien he came to mo and said he had at 
first been astounded by Count Metternich* s statement, as the Admiralty had positive 

0) r^/5. (r.P. XXVIIT, pp. 108-10. The dobatc had tabon plae(‘ nn tlin prt»vi<>us duv, 
March IC.] i i . 

(3)fr. inimediately preceding document, and cn. Pari. Dch., Ser., House of (\>ninions 
Vol. pp. 0^34-0 and p. 959.] 
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information that more ships than were consistent: with Count Metternich’s statement 
were already under construction, indeed had actually been seen. On reflection, 
however, Mr. McKenna said he saw how the misunderstanding had arisen. Count 
Metternich’s statement evidently referred only to what are technically called “ Dread- 
noughts,’’ and could not include the large armoured cruisers of the “Invincible” 
type, which for convenience we included in the term “Dreadnoughts,” and which 
I understood were designated in the German programme simply by a letter. This, 
Mr. McKenna had told me. would reconcile Count Metternich’s statement with the 
information which the Admiralty possessed. 

I could but repeat that the only way to prevent such misunderstandings from 
arising was for the two Admiralties to put all their cards on the table, and to let 
the Naval Attaches see all the yards in which ships were being built, in order to 
learn the facts, not of course as to the designs, but as to the actual progress of 
shipbuilding. 

I pointed out to Count Metternich that there was not time for me to have 
another conversation with him after I had seen Mr. McKenna before the Debate took 
place. The Navy was a matter of life and death to us in a sense which could 
never aiJ2)ly to Germany, and we positively must keep on the safe side, and allow for 
margins of error. 

I asked him whether he was in a position to say that his statement to me harl 
included the large cruisers of the “Invincible” tyi)e. 

Ho replied that he must make direct enquiry as to that point, and would do so. 
But he thought that when a direct assurance from the German Government was given 
in the formal manner this one had been given, it ought to be accepted. 

I told him that whatever further information he gave me after he liad made his 
enquiry I would communicate to the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that we might consider what we should do respecting it. Rut I impressed 
upon him that it w'ould be impossible for me to satisfy our Admiralty by conversations 
between him and myself, just as, if the positions were reversed, it w^ould be impossible 
for Count Metternich to satisfy his Admiralty. All I could do was to repeat to the 
Admiralty what he told me. They would naturally be distrustful as to whether I, 
with no knowledge of naval matters, had fully grasped the meaning of what was 
said to me; and they w’ould certainly feel when a statement w^as supplied by the 
German Admiralty to the German Government, and then passed on from the German 
Government to the Ambassador, and from the Ambassador to me, and from me to 
the Admiralty, it must have passed through so many media that there was a great 
risk of error. We could not satisfy Parlianient unless w'e were in a position to state 
that the German Government had exchanged information with us, and that our 
respective Admiralties were convinced that they knew exactly what was the state 
of the war vessels which were being built in our respective yards. 

I am, &c. 

E, G[BEY]. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 
A 'pp [roved^ . — E.R, 


[ED. NOTE.— The following minute by Sir Edward Groy refers to the five documents 
irninodiately preceding, and Sir Edward Grey’s despatch No. 338 of December 18, 1008, printed 
siipra. pp. 172-3, No. 110. 

Minvte by Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 10G83/721/00/18. Foreign Office, March 18, 1000. 

In view of what has been stated in the German Parliament I circulate to the Cabinet the 
record of the last six conversations with the German Ambassador upon Naval Expenditure. 
It will be observed that the fifth of these conversations which modifies previous statements oi 

[ 17590 ] » 2 
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tbt; AmLassacioi did not take place till after our Naval Estimates bad been settled. It lias 
since been made clear that it is intended to include cruisers as well as battleships. The problem 
of bow it is to be reconciled with other information <jv statenicuts given to the Admiralty remains 
t-o be solved. 

E. G. 

March IH, lt)l)0.] 


No. 15G. 

Sir Edicard Grt’ij lo Sir E. Ooschcii.{^) 

F.O. 10996/721/09/18. 

(No. 73.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 18, 1909. 

Count Metternich came to see me to-day, (-) and 1 told him that Admiral Tirpitz's 
reported statement was being construed here to mean that tlie German Govcriiment 
would have been ready to accept a proposal for the discussion of naval expenditure, 
and that it was our fault that none had been made. 1 thought the misunderstanding 
could be disposed of by the publication of my conversations with Count Metternich. (•’) 

Count Metternich deprecated the publication of tlio conversations : they wove 
informal, they had not taken place with a view to publication, and he thought it would 
be very inconvenient if conversations of this kind with Ambassadors should be liable 
to publication. Also, in the records I had shown him, there were one or two points 
which he thought did not give an entirely correct impression of what he had said. 

We went through the conversations. None of the points to which ho took 
exception related to the respective dispositions of the two Governments to discuss 
naval expenditure, but only to what he had said at various times with regard to 
statements of mine respecting the progress of German sliip-bnilding. 

He considered the admissions I represented him as having made as lo accelera- 
tion of certain ships of the German programme w’ere overstated. 

I entirely admitted what he had said as to the informal character of the con- 
versations. I had not recorded them with a view to publication, but solely with 
the object of reporting to my Colleagues. I did not myself see anything in the 
substance of the records which might not be published; it would, of course, be open 
to Count Metternich to correct inaccuracies, or to produce his own records. 

He held, however, to the opinion that it would be undesirable to publisli the 
conversations, and repeated this before we parted, and I did not press it. 

He pointed out to me that the thirteen vessels he had referred to appeared, from 
Admiral Tirpitz’s statement, to have included cruisers. 

I agree that this was evidently so. 

He asked me what I had meant when I said that this was not something \Yhi(*h 
we could put before Parliament. 

I told him that we could of course repeat the declaration in Parliament, just as 
the declaration about the non-acceleration of the German progi’ammo had boon 
repeated. But such an assurance of intention, volunteered by the German Govern- 
ment, an intention which might be changed, or which might be anticipated l\v \\w 
more rapid progress of shipbuilding, coupled with the statement tliat the German 
Government were not prepared to enter into any arrangement about naval expenditure, 
and by a statement that our Naval Attache was not to be allowed to see the progress 

(^) [The text of this document is taken from the draft which Sir Edward Gr-'V initialled, and 
which contains corrections in his o^vn hand. There ia also in the Foreign Ofiice archives a printed 
duplicate of the text sent to Sir E. Goschen. It is marked as signf'd by Mr. \V. Ijangley. 
Paragraph 4 of the despatch presents some difficulty. The draft contains iho words Iktc printed 
but has no capital at the beginning or stop at the end. The printed (luplicnie has corrf'cled thc«f' 
errors^ but has omitted the fifth word, “ I,” Sir Edward Grey's writing being hero indistinei.] 

(-) {rp. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 113-4. For the statement of Admiral von Tirpitz, v. infra, 
pp. 250-1, No. 160, and end.'] 

(3) [v. 8upra, pp. 172-3, No, 110, and pp. 237-43, Nos. 151-6.] 
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of the building of the ships, such an assurance would not be accepted by Parliament 
as something which justified us in not building the ships we proposed. 

Count Metternich then said tliat he was authorised to tell me confidently (^), not 
for general use, though of course I was free to use the information at my discretion 
with my Colleagues, that in the case of two of the ships for the financial year 1909-10 
tenders would be called for only in the autumn. With regard to the two other ships 
lor this year, the German Government had found that the shipbuilders were forming 
a Trust to put up the prices against the Government, and in order to prevent the 
formation of this Trust contracts for these two ships were promised in advance to 
two shipbuilding firms, on the understanding that the Eeichstag would be willing 
to vote the money subsequently. 

I said this was exactly what the Admiralty had told me had happened with regard 
to all four ships. Count Metternich had now told me that it had actually been done 
but only with regard to two of the ships. 

He said this was the case, but added that these two ships would be built at a 
slow rate, and the contracts for the other two ships of the financial year would be 
retarded and not given at the beginning of the financial year as had sometimes been 
done. 

I observed that getting information in this way was very confusing. With regard 
to two of the earliest ships, I had been told that materials had been collected in 
advance before the laying down, because the designs were not ready. From another 
source — I thought it had been from him, but he said it was not — I had heard that 
the building of ships had been accelerated in order to provide against unemployment. 
Now I had just learnt that, with regard to two of the most recent ships, contracts had 
been promised in advance in order to prevent the formation of a Trust. 

I thought the best plan would be that I should get from the Admiralty a state- 
ment of the facts upon which they had based their calculations. If I could get this 
statement from the Admiralty, and it contained facts which could be proved or 
disproved by showing our Naval Attach^ that they were indisputably true or untrue, 
we might be able to clear up the matter. This was the best suggestion I could make, 
and I would ask the Admiralty for the statement. 

I then returned to the difficulty in which we had been placed by Admiral Tirpitz’s 
statement, and asked what we were to say in reply to Questions in Parliament next 
week, if we did not publish the conversations? 

Count Metternich suggested that we might say we had left no doubt as to our 
willingness to discuss a reduction of armaments, though we had not made a formal 
offer, as we saw no prospect of such an offer being accepted. 

I told him that this might do, if the German Government would say it, or 
authorise us to say it on their behalf. 

Count Metternich demurred to the German Government being asked to say 
anything. 

I observed that we were sure to be asked to explain Admiral Tirpitz’s statement, 
and we must have some authoritative explanation. Would it do if I sent him the 
Prime Minister's statement as to discussion of Naval expenditure, and the German 
Government authorised us to say that it correctly represented the respective attitudes 
of the two Governments? 

Count Metternich said he did not see any contradiction between Admiral Tirpitz's 
statement and that of the Prime Minister. No proposal for a reduction of expenditure 
on armaments had been made, and it was wise that it had not, for the time for such a 
proposal had not yet come, seeing that we had some ships of the newest type on the 
water, while Germany had none. He could not authorise me to say this as a statement 
of the German Government, or at any rate did not think it desirable that it should be 
put in that way. 

I suggested that I should put a direct question to him as to whether I was to 
understand from Admiral Tirpitz's statement that I had been mistaken in my impres- 


(^) [Sic. confidentially?] 


E 3 
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sion of the view of the German Government, as expressed in the Prime Munster s 
speech, or that, though I had been correct in my impression, the view of the Geiman 
Government had since changed. If I asked this question, and stated the ri'ply I 
received, it would dispose of the matter. . 

Count Metternich stronglj^ deprecated any attempt to extort a formal admission 
from the German Government that they would not discuss the question of naval 

expenditure. ^ i i i 

In sympathy with this I said that one of the considerations which had detiu’niuu'd 

all our conversations on this subject, so far as I was concerned, was my di'siro io avoid 
putting any question to the German Government that would oblige them to reply wiih 
a negative. Admiral Tirpitz’s statement, however, had made^ it necessary that we 
should give some explanation. The only other method of which I could think was 
that the German Government should publish a statement in their own Press, to the 
effect that an entirely incorrect inference had been drawn from the Admiral s 
statement, by supposing that it was meant to invite proposals for a reduction of 
armaments. 

Count Metternich said he was sure no one would be more surpi-iscd than the 
Admiral himself to find that his remarks had been interpreted in this way. He asked 
me when a question was likely to be put in Parliament. 

I said there would certainly be one on Monday. We could put it off hy saying 
that we were in communication with the German Government, but that wouhl of 
course involve a statement from them later on. 

I asked him to think the matter over, and to see what would be the best way to 
meet the situation. 

[I am, (fee.] 

E. G[REY]. 


bJo. 157. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 10819/721/09/18. 

(No. 95.) Berlin, D. March 19, 1909. 

Sir, R, March 22, 1909. 

The debate on the Navy Estimates in the House of Commons is being followed 
with the deepest interest here and is the subject of discussion not only in the Press 
but also in the Budget Committee of the Eeichstag, where just at this moment (icrnian 
Naval Affairs are being debated. 

The friendly tone towards Germany which has distinguished the speakcu-s on boih 
sides of the House of Commons and the delicacy which characterized the necossai-y 
allusions to the German naval policy have met with full recognition in the Cu'nuan 
Press, but it scoffs with unnecessary vigour at what it is ])lcased to call the ‘‘ panic ” 
which has suddenly seized the British nation. It attributes this “panic"’ to t.lie 
statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty that Germany can keep pace with England 
in naval armaments, and that the resources of the German Empire enable her to 

compete with Great Britain in rapidity of construction (^) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GORCHEN. 

mNBTES. 

In view of the financial straits in which the German Gc)v['€rnnu'ii]t find them st' Ives il would 
seem as if they might easily have refrained from acceleratiog their programme. 

G. 8. S. 
22 / 3 . 

It is of interest to note how well the German press is kept “ in hand.” Tt would be still 
more interesting to know what that press is being told by the press-bureau in order to k«‘ep it 

(1) [The rest of this long despatch gives summaries of various German Press tu’ticlea.] 
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quiet. To judge by past experiences, it is not uncharitable to suppose that one thing is said 
iu London, to the British Government, and another thing to the German press, who may be 
assumed to receive assurances that the German gov[ernmen]t will know in the future, as they 
have done in the past, to deal with the British gov[ernmen]t in a way that will strengthen the 
German position. 

^ E. A. C. 

Mch. 22. 

W. L. 

Were the German fleet ready the tone of the press would probably be very diflerent. Soft 
\\ords are not usual with Gormans except when an ulterior obji et can he attained by them. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 158. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 11373/721/09/18. 

(No. 98.) Berlin, D. March 23, 1909. 

Sir, E. March 25, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that the Budget Committee of the Eeichstag after 
its sitting of March 19th sent a message to the Chancellor and to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs requesting them to appear in the Committee and make a statement 
with regard to the approaches said in the British Parliament to have been made to 
Germany for a limitation of Naval Armaments. The Chancellor replied that he would 
authorize Baron von Schoen to appear at an early date in the Committee and give such 
information as was possible. He added that he would reserve what he had to say on 
the subject for a statement in the Reichstag on some suitable opportunity. 

According to latest reports Prince Billow’s refusal to make a statement has caused 
peat dissatisfaction in the Budget Committee which, to mark its disapproval, has 
interrupted the discussion of the Naval Estimates so as to consider to-day (Tuesday) 
the vote for the Imperial Chancellor’s Department. 

The discrepancy between the statements made in the English Parliament and 
Admiral von Tirpitz’ assurance in the Budget Committee that no proposal had been 
made by England to Germany for a restriction of armaments is being much discussed 
and Press organs of all shades of opinion are pressing for an authoritative ministerial 
statement on the subject. It is doubtless with the object of stemming this tide of 
inconvenient curiosity and of preparing public opinion for the official explanation of 
the apparent conflict on questions of fact between British and German statesmen, 
that an obviously inspired communication has been published in the ‘‘Cologne 
Gazette ” of March 20th. The communique, w'hich appears in the form of a telegram 
from the Berlin correspondent of the paper, after an allusion to the Budget 
Committee’s invitation to the Chancellor to make a statement, remarks that the 
Imperial Government do not consider it a suitable moment, when the Naval Question 
is arousing such feverish interest in England, to make declarations which, though 
having no great consequence in themselves, it would he preferable to defer to a more 
suitable moment. The “Cologne Gazette” then goes on to say that as a matter of 
fact confidential proposals had been made by the British Government for a limitation 
of armaments in reply to which the German Government had pointed out the practical 
difficulties in the way of an arrangement. In guarded terms the Article proceeds : — 
“Probably at that time the competent authorities in Germany drew England’s 
attention to the naval programme laid down by law, at the same time expressing 
their intention of not exceeding the limits of that programme. Thus interpreted 
Mr. Asquith’s statements do not conflict with what actually occurred.” The article 
concludes by expressing the hope that a feeling of mutual trust may arise between 
England and Germany which, in its opinion, would obviate the necessity for entering 
into formal engagements for regulating the relative strength of the two navies. 

[17690] u 4 
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Commenting on the statement in the '‘Kolnische” the “Berliner Tugeblatt 
observes that every one is quite aware that “Mr. Asquith’s statements do not contlict 
with what actually occurred; ” Admiral von Tirpitz’s statements on the other hand, it 
complains, do conflict in a very striking manner with “what actually occurred. 
After remarking that Admiral von Tirpitz seems very ill-informed with Regard to 
events affecting his Department and that the Minister of Foreign Affairs must, have 
kept him in the dark as to the British j)i’oposals the Article concludes by remarking 
that if the German nation has to wait until the moment which Prince Bulow considers 
suitable for a public statement, it will indeed have to possess its soul in patience. 

The “ Kolnische Volkszeitung ” remarks that the real reason which prevents 
Prince Billow from appearing in the Budget Committee is that he finds it quite 
impossible to reconcile his own former statements with what has just been announced 
by Mr. Asquith. It strongly condemns the Government for having tried to maintain 
silence with regard to the British proposals and considers that such an equivocal 
policy can only serve to strengthen the suspicions already entertained in England as 
to the real object of German naval armaments. In parenthesis it should here be 
mentioned that the “Kolnische Volkszeitung ” characterizes the British suspicions as 
“ quite unfounded.” 

The ‘‘Berliner Neueste Nachriehten ” is much disturbed at the statement made 
in the British Parliament that Germany does not mean to accelerate her building 
programme. “When,” it inquires, “was such an assurance given? Is it the result 
of King Edward’s visit to Berlin? After the vain attempts of Sir Charles Hurdinge 
and Mr. Lloyd George to bring about a disarmament, has yet another effort been 
made to retard German naval construction? And has this effort been successful, at a 
time too when England is undertaking enormous naval armaments, avowedly directed 
against Germany? Is the statement of the British Prime Minister really in accordance 
with facts or is there some misunderstanding? The Imperial Government cannot 
possibly avoid answering this question.” 

A survey of independent press comments in Germany on the British naval debate 
gives the impression that there is a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment for having attempted to keep the country in the dark with regard to the Bihisli 
advances for a limitation of armaments. Another dominant note in the Press is one 
of complacent self-satisfaction at the close interest with which the development of 
German naval power is being followed in England. Generally speaking there has up 
to now been a singular absence of bitterness in the tone of German criticism on the 
British naval debates, and the possibility and even necessity of some kind of an 
understanding with England is undoubtedly, as may be seen from the Press utterances, 
beginning to take root in Germany. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTES. 

Sir E, Goschen concludes, from a study of the German press that “ tho possibility and iivcn 
necessity of some kind of an understanding with England is undoubtedly beginniug to iukL* root in 
Germany.” 

It would be most unfortunate if this idea should gain ground here and be sub.st‘queTitIy found 

to be ojToneous. 1 would therefore like to sound a note of wiirjiiiig against atVi-ptmg 

Sir E. Goschen ’s statement as any indication that the German governniont are likely to make 

an agreement or come to some understanding with England on terms really satisfactory to Ibis 

country, respecting a limitation of armaments. When the German armaments have reiiclu'd the 
size which satisfies Germany, then she may be willing to enter into an agreement for preventing 
the further growth of British armaments, but there is nothing to show that any amount of 
discussion in the German press will induce the German gov[crnmen]t to agree to any limitation 
o£ their programme. The danger is that they may endeavour to take us in by false and 
non-binding assurances. 

E. A. 0. 

Mch. 25. 
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The Press utterances, of which a resume is given in this despatch, do not bear out the 
conclusion in the last paragrajd!, which perhaps applies to other articles which Sir E. Goscheri 
lias read. 

W. L. 

The Socialists have ulua^s been in favour of an unilei standing with Eugland but there 
do not seem to be niaii^ braces of a siuulai feeling clsowhere. 

G. H. 

E. G. 


No. 159. 

Sir E. GoacJien to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 11374/721/09/18. 

(No. 99.) BerVm, D. March 23, 1909. 

Sir, E. March 25, 1909. 

1 have the honour to report that Baron von Schocn appeared to-day in the 
Budget Committee of the Eeichstag and made, in the name of the Chancellpr, a 
statement on the subject of British advances to Germany for a limitation of naval 
armaments. 

The proceedings were opened by a National Liberal member of the Committee, 
who said that it was highly desirable that some response should be made by Germany 
to the British advances, and that an answer should be given to the question of whether 
(iermany could not, while adhering to her Naval Programme, come to some agreement 
with England. 

Baron Schoeii in reply, said: — “It is true that the Britisli Government have 
in a general manner announced their readiness to enter into an Anglo-German under- 
standing witli regard to the scope and cost of the Naval Programmes; the British 
Government have, liowever, made no formal proposal to the above effect. In the 
non-binding conversations which took place on this subject betv\eon c'.ompetent German 
and English persons, no British proposal was ever mooted, which in our opinion could 
have served as a basis for official negotiations. In communications between friendly 
Governments it is imstomary to avoid making formal proposals, if if. appears doubtful 
that they will receive favourable consideration. No doubi. Foi’ this reason the British 
Government avoided making a formal proposal to (rermaiiy, and we have therefore 
not had to take up any attitude towards such a proposal. 'Vhe reasons for our waiting 
attitude towards the idea of a general limitation of naval armauionts were stated by 
the Chancellor in the Eeichstag on December 10 of last year. They obviously also 
apply to any agreements concluded between separate Powers. Our building 
Programme, which is fixed by law, is exclusively regulated by our requirements of 
self-protection; it represents no threat to any other nation, a fact on which we have 
already repeatedly laid stress,’' 

I have the honour to enclose an extract from this evening’s “ Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung” giving the text of Baron von Schoen’s statement. (^) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

p.S. — ^Tt should be added that at a later stage of the Committee proceedings 
Baron von Schoen expressed his satisfaction that the entire Committee had given 
utterance to the hope that Anglo-German relations might, unruffled by agitations with 
regard to German ship-building continue to become more cordial. Such a result would 
correspond with the wishes of the entire German nation as well as with those of the 
German Government. 

(For the Ambassador), 

E. S. S. 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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No. 160. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 11375/721/09/18. 

(No. 100.) Berlin, D. March 23, 1909. 

Sir, E. March 25, 1909. 

With reference to your telegram No. 106 of yesterday, asking for a translation 
of Admiral von Tirpitz’s speech in the Budget Committee of the Eeichstag, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith copy and translation of an account of such portion 
of his statement as relates to the possibility of an understanding between England 
and Germany for a restriction of naval armaments, and the relative strength of the} 
British and German navies. 

The text of this account was supplied to me on my request by Baron von Schoen 
and is taken from the official minutes of the Committee proceedings. 

The greater part of Admiral von Tirpitz*s statements in the Committee are of a 
technical nature. They are being translated by the Naval Attache and will be 
forwarded in the course of the next few days. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 160. 

Translation of Admiral von Tirpitz's speech in the Budget Committee of the Reichstag, 

on March 17, 1909. 

I did not till this morning read in the papers what has been said in the English 
Parliament both by the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Prime Minister Asquith. 
According to the newspaper reports before me, the latter said “Germany has on 
several occasions been invited by England to enter with her into an arrangement 
respecting the carrying out of the naval programme of both countries. Germany 
has always maintained that she is not building ships with reference to England but 
in accordance with her own needs. She finally gave the disiinct assurance lhai she 
would not further accelerate hei’ rate of naval construction. "(“) 1 cannot judge 

whether the papers have reproduced the speech correctly. With resi)ect to the limita- 
tion of naval armaments I refer to what the Chancellor said in the plenary silting of 
the Eeichstag on the lOtli of December. 

“ The Deputy Haussmann touched upon the question of an international limitation 
of Naval Armaments, as did some of the previous speakers. The question was put 
in the debate as to why we had assumed a negative attitude with regard to pi* 0 ]:)Osalri 
in this sense. I must first of all state that we were not approached with any such 
proposal. But I will say more. In company with other Powers wo have long been 
of opinion, not only since the discussion of the Finance reforms began, that an 
international limitation of armaments is in itself a highly desirable thing. Our reserve 
in the question may be attributed to doubt as to the practicability of putting such 
proposals into effect.” 

According to the papers the English Premier said that Germany would not 
accelerate her ship-construction. We are proceeding strictly in accordance with our 
programme, it is possible that the construction of one ship may go forward a little 
quicker but another would on the other hand go more slowly, on an average they 
will however be ready on the dates provided for in the first instance in ac(‘ordancc 
with the building programme. And there is no reason why this should undergo any 
change in the future. Further according to the newspapers,’ the First Lord of ihv 
Admiralty said: — “Should the construction of the German ships be accelerated, as 
was presumably done in the case of the four ships of the programme of 1909-10, 
Germany would already have 17 ‘Dreadnoughts’ and * InvinciWes ’ by April 1912. 

(^) fNoi} reproduced.] 

(2) [cp. ParL Deh., 5th Ser., House of Commfins, Vol. 2, pp. 956-7, and pp. 960-1,] 
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But even if no acceleration takes place, this figure will be reached in the autumn 
of iyi2."c") With regard to this I declare that in 1912 we will not have 17 ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts '' but only 13, and indeed not in the spring but not until the autumn. Where 
the Birst Lord derives his information from, I do not know. 

Admiral von Tirpitz said : — 

In the first place, I should like again to call attention to what the Imperial 
Chancellor stated in the plenary sitting of the Eeichstag: ‘'I state first that we 
were not approached with any such proposal,” and at the end : “ In one thing I am 
certain of the assent of our naval authorities, which is that we should not construct 
shii)s beyond the rate determined by our need for protection and legally fixed in 
accordance therewith . ’ ' 

If an agreement were possible — it cannot however be a one-sided one — it never- 
theless appears to me that it would be extraordinarily inopportune, were we in advance 
to treat the idea of limiting armaments seriously and slacken the fixed rate of 
construction. That is the most mistaken manner of approaching such an agreement. 
When it is stated that Germany would have 17 ships in April 1912 should the rate 
of construction of German ships be increased — ^which is to be the case with the ships 
in 1909 — tliis refers to a suppositious act and not to the actual proceeding of 
Germany. We shall not have 17 ships in 1912 but only 13 in the autumn of 1912. 
The British estimates however take into account the above-mentioned suj)];)osition. 
As a matter of fact we are not proceeding faster than is prescribed by the law, nor 
faster than the grants are made : the English assumption on which the new great 
English demands are based, is not correct. 

Admiral von Tirpitz pointed out that the debate in the English Parliament turned 
on the question whether Germany would have 13 or 17 ships in 1912. 

(•9 {cp. ih., p. 9:J(').] 


No. 161. 

Sir E. Goschcri to Sir Edv'urd Grey. 

L.O. 11778/721/09/18. 

fNo. 108.) Confidential. Berlin, D. March 26, 1909. 

Sir, E. March 29, 1909. 

Herr von Schoen spoke to me the other evening on the subject of the discussion 
in the House of Commons respecting naval matters. He expressed his great regret 
at the turn which the discussion had taken but thoroughly recognized that it was 
impossible for the British Naval Estimates to be laid before Parliament without some 
mention being made of what was being done by Germany in the way of naval 
construction. But, even making due allowance for the exigencies of party politics 
and the heat of debate, he must confess - that the Imperial Government had been 
disagreeably surprised by the fact that notwithstanding the assurances given by 
Count Metternich in London to the contrary, the Prime Minister and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had thought fit to state, the one that Germany might have, and the 
other that Germany would have, seventeen Dreadnoughts at the end of 1912, (^) I 
said that His Excellency might be sure that there had been no intentional misrepre- 
sentations on the part of any one who took part in the debate ; but that there w^as a 
certain amount of confusion was evident — confusion which might be avoided in the 
future if our Naval Attache were allowed to visit the shipbuilding yards from time to 
time. His Excellency said that the Naval Authorities were for many reasons strongly 

(^) [Marginal comment by Sir 0. Hardinge, “ Surely the latter statement is incorrect. 
C. H.”] 
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against such permission ; this was perhaps to be regretted ; but he must say that it 
was still more regrettable that the assurances of the German Goverimieiit should not 
have been frankly accepted and believed. He did not wish to attach undue 
importance to this matter but he had not been able to refrain from saying a few 
words to me on the subject. He would only say one word more, namely that it had 
puzzled him very much how it had come out that the material for shipbuilding liad 
been collected and stored in some cases before the ships had been commenced. This 
of course did not in the very least affect the question of the time when the ships 
would be completed as that was already prearranged, but it had seemed strange to 
him that it should have become known abroad. The only explanation which occurred 
to him was that some Argentine Naval Officers at present at Berlin had been allowed to 
see a good deal and that they had talked. This was rather delicate ground so I 
expressed no opinion on the subject. It is however true that in their anxiety to secure 
orders from the Argentine Government, the Imperial Naval Authorities have allowed 
the above-mentioned officers to see nearly everything that is to be seen in the way 
of ships now under construction; and Herr von Schoen’s surmise is more than 
probable. His Excellency hoped that his statement in the Beichstag had given yon 
satisfaction. He had done all in his powder to avoid anything that might create 
unpleasantness and to be as conciliatory as possible. 

Beyond telegrams from their London correspondents, the Berlin newspapers 
have as yet made but few comments on the Debate in the House of Commons. They 
are apparently holding their fire for the moment and awaiting the result of the 
forthcoming debate on Naval Affairs. 

An article, however, has already appeared in the “ Kreuz-Zeitung ” of which I 
have the honour to enclose a translation. (^) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(-) [Not reproduced.] 


No. 162. 

Sir E, Goschn} to Sir Edward Grey, 

P.O. 1178J/1J 781/09/18. 

(No. 111.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. March 27, 1909. 

Sir, B. March 29, 190ih 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Trench, Military Attache to this Embassy, rclatiing 
to Eemarks by the Emperor, etc. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 162. 

Colonel Trench to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 14.) Very Confidential. 

Sir, British Embassy, Berlin, March 26, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that, at the annual inspection by the Emperor < f 
the First Foot Guards, which took place this morning at Potsdam, Tfis Majesty 
conversed a good deal with the Austrian Military Attach^, Captain von Bienorth, the 
brother of the Austrian Premier, and only spoke to one other attach^, while his 
neglect of his Eussian Aide-de-camp, General Tatischeff, was quite marked. 

During the march past, the Emperor called me to him, shook hands and 
conversed very graciously and kindly for perhaps ten minutes about a present he had 
given me at Christmas, the museum at Hanover and the troops he was inspecting • 
then, drawing me away, said : ** Tell me. Trench, what’s the matter with your people'.^ 
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All this panic is most unworthy of a great people ! And why do they misrepresent us 
so and tell such stories . . . .(M theres no use! .... I must say downright lies! 
Our officials are exceedingly angry about it. I have had to prevent their answering 
some of the questions they have been asked; if they had, it would have been very bad 
for your government.” (I understood Ilis Majesty to add here : “ They would have 
had to go. ) He gave me the impression of being quite as much annoyed with the 
government as with the opposition, and to take as much exception to the statements 
made on one side of the House as to those made on the other. He seemed to specially 
resent that, “in spite of special information we gave them in March,” H[is] 
Atfajestv] s ministers should have stated that “we have been accellerating [sic] our 
building. Nothing of the kind has taken place, and they know it ! It isn’t our way : 
we have our programme fixed by law years ahead, and we keep to it.” Here, the 
movements of the troops having come to a standstill, His Majesty had to be asked for 
ordep, and he did not renew the conversation with me. I could not help receiving 
the impression that the Emperor’s feeling was as much one of disappointment as of 
annoyance : he seemed to have thought that the information which he referred to as 
having been given (whatever it was) would have had the effect (or should have hadj 

of convincing the 'British Government that .... say it had no reason 

whatever to lie unpMsy about the rapid extension of the German navy. 

1 have, &c. 

F. TEENCH, 

Colonel. Gen\_eraV] Staff and Militarij Attache. 


Note, I beg permission to observe that I have heard, during the past week, in 
private circles, a good deal of discussion of the topics of the day without having 
noticed the slightest exception being taken to the recent events in the House of 
Commons. The only opinion unfriendly to England that I heard expressed was to 
the effect that, without England’s financial support, Servia would not have been so 
troublesome. 


MINUTE. 


P. T. 


It is extraordinary how deep the Austrian calumny of England having given financial assistance 
U» Servia has sunk. 

C. li. 

E. G. 

(^) [The stops here and elsewhere in this document are in the typewritten original, 
^i’hoy are not apparently omisah^n marks.] 


No. 168 . 

Sir Edicard Grcj/ to CounL Meitcrn\ch.{^y 

Private. (“) 

Dear Count Mettornich, Foreign Office, March 27, 1909. 

I want to be qirite sure that what I say in Parliament on Monday does not go 
beyond what your Government has itself stated in public or intended that I should be 
free to say. 

I propose to say that we have been informed verbally but quite definitely that 
Germany will not accelerate her naval programme of construction and will not have 
13 ships of the “Dreadnought” type including cruisers(“) till the end of 1912. 

This has been told us not in the form of an undertaking but as a declaration of 
intention from the most atithoritative source. I understand this to mean that 13 ships 
will or may he ready for Commission ae distinct from trials by the end of 1912. 

(1) [Tliis letter is printed in Q.P. XXVIII, pp. 130-1. Apart from small variations of 
punctuation, the version given tiiore differs owing to the inclusion of two alterations made 
liv Count Motternioh. These are shown in notes (*) and (®) infra.] 

G) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(3) [This word and the one preceding it are enclosed in brackets in Q.P. XXVIII, p. 130.] 
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We have also been told that contracts for two ships of the financial year 1909-10 
were i)romised in advance to certain firms. 

I shall probably point out as a necessary inference from all these statements that 
it is intended that the construction of the two ships last referred to must be intended 
to proceed at a comparatively slow rate, or at any rate not at an accelerated rate. 

You have told me 'in addition that these two ships will be ready for trial trips at 
earliest in April 1912 and will not be ready for Commission before October 1912. 

You have also told me that, as regards the remaining two ships of the financial 
year 1909-10, tenders will be called for only in the autumn. (®) 

But these two last statements, I understood, w’ere not for general, and therefore 
of course not for public, use. 

There are naturally some points not covered by these statements which our 
Admiralty must for its own purposes take into account, but my object in writing is not 
to ask for more information but to make sure that whatever I may say in public is 
accurate in form and in substance, and does not go beyond what was told me by you 
for general use. 

I return to London on Monday morning. 

Yours sincerelv, 

E. GBEY. 

(^) [Addition In Count M-(?tlonnGli : provided Ihc money ivould he yrnnied by iho Ueiehalay.'’'] 

(•’) [Alteration by Count Metternieh to "'late in aunimcr. Ordera '? or o iater.”"] 


No. 164. 

Count Mettemich to Sir Edward Grey. 

German Embassy, 

Private. (^) 9, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., 

Dear Sir Edward, March 29, 1909. 

With reference to your private letter of the 29th [27th] inst[ant], dealing with 
naval matters and your speech to-day, I wish to say that you may make use of all my 
information, contained in your letter, in Parliament and that you need not consider 
anything in your letter as confidential. 

Truly yours, 

P. METTERNTCH. 

(M [Grey MSS., Yol. 22, The letter referred to i^ apparontlv the oin^ printed :w the 
immediately procedino* document.] 


No. 165. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12771/723/09/18. 

gSTo. 117.) Confidential. Berlin, D. March SO, 190'). 

I nave the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the mur^jin, 
which I have received from Captain Heath, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating t() 
a conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz respecting German naval estimates and 
construction. 

I have, &c. 

\V. E. GOSCHEN. 
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Enclosure in No. 165. 
Captain Heath to Sir E. Goschen. 


Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, March 30, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that on Sunday the 28th instant I presented 
Admiral von Tirpitz with a copy of the British naval estimates for the year 1909-10, 
together with a copy of the First Lord’s introductory statement. 

The Admiral expressed his thanks for the same, and said that I should receive a 
copy of the corrected German estimates in exchange. 

I congratulated the Admiral on the rapid passage of the German estimates through 
the Reichstag, and he replied, "I have only to thank your people for that/’ and 
added, however, ‘‘ I wisli to talk to you now avS one naval officer to another, and not 
as a politician.” 

The Admiral at once plunged into the question of certain statements made in the 
British House of Commons with reference to the German shipbuilding programme. 
The Admiral became much excited, and said that his w'ord had been doubted, and in 
fact disbelieved, that notwithstanding his statement that the building of the German 
ships had not been accelerated, his wwd had been contradicted by the responsible 
British Minister. He said that he had been veiy much tempted to speak his mind 
in the Reichstag, but that for Si'veral reasons he had now handed the whole matter 
over to “the Wilhelmstrasse.” Throughout the whole of the above the Admiral was 
much excited, and evidently wished to impress on me that he considered that his 
personal honour had been doubted. 

The Admiral then gave the history of the placing of the contracts for two ships 
of the 1909-10 programme. He had received information that the sliipbuilding 
companies were combining with a view to raising prices, he therefore entered into 
secret negotiations with two of the firms (one of whom had just completed a similar 
ship) with the result that he obtained two very cheap contracts on the following lines : 
The contract was not binding until the estimates had passed the Reichstag. The ships 
were to be delivered for their preliminary trials three years after the signing of the 
contract, viz., three years after the passing of the naval estimates, or approximately 
on the first day of April, 1912. The Admiral added that the preliminary trials would 
occupy some months, and the ships would be ready to take their places in the line 
some time in the autumn of that year. 

The Admiral was a little scornful about some story which he said had come from 
England, that he had arranged wnth certain banks to advance money to the contractors 
in order to expedite the building of these ships. “Anyone who has the smallest 
knowledge of our German methods and law’s, w'ould know that no Minister would 
dare to expend the smallest sum without first obtaining the approval of the Reichstag." 
As regards the remaining two ships of the 1909-10 programme, I was told that the 
contracts would not be placed before the autumn, and that the ships were to be 
delivered for preliminary trials three years after the signing of the contract. 

The Admiral then went off to the usual remarks as to the German fleet being 
built entirely and solely for defence purposes, Germany would never attempt to dispute 
the sen supremacy of England, &e., and then became a little excited again over 
England’s secret method, “England never gives the true cost of her ships in the 
Budget.” “on w’'hat possible grounds had the Admiralty decided not to count all 
England’s magnificent earlier battleships,” &c. 

The Admiral next explained that the alteration in the Navy Law^ in 1906 did 
not really produce any acceleration in the building of the fleet, but I did not quite 
follow nor remember his explanation. 

Finally came a complaint that the German navy was talked of as an inveterate 
enemy, “ never for a hundred years had such a use been made of the name of a great 
friendly Power,” 
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I told the Admiral that anything I might say was simply my own view, and was 
in no way official. I remarked that the first rumours of contracts being awarded in 
advance of the programme, appeared in the German press. The Admiral appeared to 
doubt this, but I repeated that I had read it with my own eyes, and my statement 
was upheld by the Adjutant, who was present throughout the interview, the Admiral 
thereupon gave way. I then said that it still seemed possible that if necessity arose 
the German programme might be augmented to seventeen ships in 1912, and that this 
number was within the limits of the Fleet Law. This statement rather started the 
Admiral off again ; he said that to talk of possibilities was nonsense, the possibilities 
of either nation were incalculable, and in any case “ I have stated our fixed intention, 
and my word ought to be trusted.'’ 

As regards using the German fleet as our unit of measurement, I said that I could 
not see anything unfriendly in so doing, we had always measured against the next 
strongest, which happened to be the French not so many years ago. However, the 
Admiral only replied that in that case we ought to measure against America, and not 
Germany. 

The Admiral then wished me a friendly good-bye, adding that he was glad of 
having had an opportunity of a talk with me. 

I came away with the impression that the Admiral is nursing a personal grievance, 
in that he says his word has been doubted, at the same time I felt that he had 
considerably relieved his feelings in his talk with me. 

The Admiral once referred to the Navy League, but only to say that their 
agitation was ill-timed. In my opinion, the German naval programme up to the end 
of 1912 is now fully known, although it is as well to bear in mind that certain 
well-known writers, such as Colonel Gaedke, are already pointing out that the Fleet 
Law is not being carried out to its '‘full capability,” and an agitation may arise on 
this subject. 

I have, &c. 

H. L. HEATH, 

Captain and Naral Attach/*, 


No. 166. 

Sir E. Ooschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12646/721/09/18. 

(No. 119.) Berlin^ D. March 30, 1909. 

' E. April 3, 1909. 

I mentioned in my despatch No. 115 of to-day’s date(M that in Prince Bulow’s 
speech, which was the first of three which he has delivered on the vote on the 
Chancellor's salary, no mention had been made of the Naval Questions which are now 
occupying public attention in both Great Britain and Germany. 

In his second speech, however, which was delivered late on the same evening, lu', 
dwelt for some time on these questions and made the declarations of which I had the 
honour to telegraph a summary in my telegram No. 42 of to-day's date.(^) 

As you will have seen from this summary the Chancellor stated, iii answer to 
questions which had been put to him as to whether Great Britain had made proposals 
for a mutual arrangement with regard to the limitation of Naval Armaments, that 
though unofficial and non-binding conversations had taken place between promineiit 
British and German^ statesmen on this subject, no definite proposal had ever been 
made from^ the English side which could form the basis of official negotiations. The 
Chancellor’s answer is considered by more than one newspaper to be unsatisfactory 
and of rather a quibbling nature. They argue that diplomatic negotiations are nearly 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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always preceded by more or less informal conversations, and that in the present case 
the statement that such conversations had taken place amounted to an admission that 
proposals for negotiations on the subject of the limitation of armaments had been 
made. In refusing to make these conversations a basis for negotiations the Imperial 
Government had practically refused to entertain the official proposal which would 
otherwise have followed. 

Prince Biilow added, while on this subject, that the Imperial Government yielded 
to no other in their desire for peace, as had been amply proved by their policy during 
the last 20 years, and that the fact that they hung back in the question of the 
limitation of armaments must not be attributed to any unfriendly feeling towards 
another Power but rather to a desire to preserve their undoubted right to maintain 
their independence of action and to exclude their own internal affairs from all 
discussion with Foreign Powers. “In any case,” he said, “ the Imperial Government 
will continue to regard it as one of their first duties to further to the extent of theii 
ability all tendencies towards friendship between Germany and Great Britain and will 
strive to bring about such relations between the two countries as will leave no room 
for feelings of suspicion or mistrust on either side.” 

These words, and in fact, the greater part of Prince Biilow' s speech respecting 
future Anglo-German relations, correspond almost word for word with some observa- 
tions made to me by Herr Kiderlen in private conversation a few days ago. 

As regards the number of ships building and to be built under the German Naval 
Law, Prince Biilow reiterated the official statement, that in the autumn of 1912, at 

the earliest, Germany would have thirteen ships of the new type including the three 

armoured cruisers. He added that the Imperial Naval Programme had not been 
inspired by the wish to compete with England; that the Imperial Government had 
nothing whatever to hide and that they had absolutely no intention of accelerating 
their naval construction beyond the rate laid down in their Naval Law.(*) All reports 
to the contrary were false. He added that further details on the subject would be 
furnished by Admiral von Tirpitz (®) 

I am, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(-) [Mnrpfinal comment by Mr. Spicer : “ This hardly agrees with the preamble to the 
Navy Bill of 1000, ‘ (xormany must possess a fleet of such strength that a war with her would 

shako the position of even the mightiest Naval Power.* G. S. S.”] 

I'Tho rest of this long despatch gives further details of Prince Billow’s speech.] 


No. 167. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, March 31, 1909. 

I took the opportunity of observing to Mettemich today that Prince Billow’s 
speech seemed to have made a favourable impression. It had covered wider ground 
than our Debate in the House of Commons, during which I had not touched upon 
Servia, as that would have exceeded the rules of debate, — indeed, I thought I had 
stretched the rules a little in some of the things I had said. 

Mettemich said there had not yet been time to see how my speech had been 
received by the German press. 

I told him that with long speeches there was always some risk as to the parts 
which would reach foreign ears without the context. For instance, in Austria, my 
statement that the isolation of England brought about by the domination of one great 
Power on the Continent would lead to a conflict seemed to have been noted without 
the statement which immediately preceded it, to the effect that the isolation of 
Germany would just as certainly provoke a conflict. As long as the two statements 

{>) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

r 17.590] S 
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were coupled together, I thought they would not convey an uncoiiciliatory meaning; 
but one statement taken without the other might give an impression of anxiety 
which was not correct. 

I then went on to say that, after he had made it clear to me that he wished the 
German declarations about naval construction to be repeated in Parliament, T had 
no choice but to repeat them. I had felt that there was some risk in doing this, 
because if we made it appear that we were basing our own calculations with regard to 
the Fleet on declarations of intention which might be changed at any time, it would 
create an attempt here to discredit these declarations as being too slight a foundation 
on which to rest our own Estimates. There was, therefore, the risk that the German 
Government would be disappointed at the comparatively slight importance which public 
opinion attached, for the moment, to these declarations. But, on the other hand, 
I had thought it better to take long views. The prophecies of the Opposition with 
regard to the German rate of construction could be disproved only by the lapse of time ; 
that was the only way in which prophecies ever could be disproved. If, when the 
year 1911 came, the progress of German shipbuilding was proved by facts to be strictly 
in accordance with what the German Government had now declared it would bo, the 
fact of their declaration having been made to us and put on record would greatly 
increase the reassuring effect, and would bear fruit. 

Metternich observed, giving bis own personal opinion only, that he did not 
see why it would not be a good thing for us to announce at once that we were going 
to build the four additional ships referred to in this year’s Estimates. By this means, 
we should end the anxiety and calm the. storm which had been raised. 

I replied that there was much to be said in favour of taking that course. On 
the other hand, there were many people here who were anxious to make it clear, by 
not building in excess of the actual requirements of the moment, that they had no 
aggressive intentions against Germany. 

Yours sincerely. 

E. 'grey. 


No. 168. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12841/721/09/18. 

(No. 17.) Confidential. Dresden, D. March 31, 1909. 

Sir, E. April 6, 1909. 

Since the second day of King Edward’s visit to Berlin(^) the tone of the Press 
in this part of Germany has, as regards Great Britain and British policy, been 
moderate and even courteous, so much so that it would be interesting to know the 
real reasons of this sudden and extraordinary change. Its suddenness can only have 
been due to a mot d'ordre from head-quarters, wherever they w^ere, and might, 
therefore, conceivably be attributed to the reassuring effect of ITis Majesty ’b visit 
among those m authority. I have already ventured to report my irnprefision that the 
King’s visit to the Eathaus had a most soothing effect on the middle classes in this 
part of Germany, and that the results of the Eoyal visit were entirely beneficial. 
I trust therefore that I may not be considered to be detracting therefrom if I venture 
to suggest that the effect of a visit, however successful, which took ])lacG over six 
weeks ago, could hardly be strong enough to restrain a Press so given l.o vituperation 
during the great political tension and anxiety of the last fortnight. Nor do I imagine 
that a mot d'ordre could have prevented an outburst on the subject of Naval 
armaments, unless it were backed by a political reason appealing to all shades of 
German journalistic opinion. Two months ago the opportunity afforded by the recent 


(^) [^* PP* 227-37, Nos. 343-50, 
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Naval debates in Parliament, and the agitation throughout the British Empire, would 
have been undoubtedly seized in order to blacken everything British with a deluge of 
abusive ink. 

And yet now these debates are alluded to even in the ‘‘Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten” as being courteous in tone and respectful to Germany. That this 
description is on the whole true is no explanation. Two months ago no lie was too 
gross, no misrepresentation too malicious, for these very papers. At the same time 
the Leipzig Pan German papers, which are usually the most warlike, have been 
publishing criticisms of Baron AehrentliaPs dangerous policy w’hich, as it threatened 
to result ill Germans as a whole being pitted against the orthodox Slavs, should have 
been very much to their taste. It would appear, therefore, that this section of the 
Press desired peace for once, unless these articles were also written to command, 
which is not impossible. 

Perhaps this desire for peace supplies the key to the puzzle, and I would suggest 
that the argument backing the mot d'ordre to avoid giving offence to the United 
Kingdom, which I imagine to have been given, was soinetliing to the following effect : 

“Austria will probably be involved in a war with Servia and Montenegro, 
and Germany must stick to her ally through thick and thin. Eussia may be 
forced by public opinion to intervene, and France may take the opportunity to 
attack Germany; England will then, in support of her partners in the Triple 
Entente, attack and destroy the German fleet. Therefore, in order to avoid the 
danger as far as possible, no offence must be given to England, at any rate, until 
peace is assured.” 


There have been one or tw^o articles to this effect, but only in papers politically 
so unimportant that they may well have been neglected by the Press Bm'eau. That 
these articles were neither criticised nor quoted by the other papers confirms me in 
the conviction that there has been a mot d'ordre, and the argument I have ventured 
to suggest above is the only one I can think of which would conceivably have been 
sufliciently cogent to exercise such a strong restraining power. 

A few cases of a return to old bad habits of abusing England which have 
occurred within the last few days (i.e., since peace appeared to be practically assured) 
also tend to confirm the above theory. 

If the suggestion which I have ventured to submit is correct, it is obvious that 
the fear of British Naval Power must recently have had a considerable effect in 
restraining German combativeness within certain limits. It is also obvious that as 
long as the British Fleet is in a position of undoubted and crushing superiority to the 
German Fleet, Germany will hesitate to bring on a war in which the United Kingdom 
might take part against her. The more valuable her fleet and commerce, the more 
will Germany hesitate to do so. I feel sure that you will agree that it is only when 
Germany realises that it is impossible for her to attain to a position of even temporary 
and accidental Naval equality with Great Britain that she will be brought to seriously 
consider the question of a Hmitation of armaments. 

I have, &c. 

M. DB C. FINDLAY. 


MINUTES. 


The explanation is probably correct. The marked change in the tone of the German 
newspapers during the past few weeks can hardly still be the effect of the Boyal visit. 
Mr. Findlay’s last remark is sound. 

G. H. V. 

5 / 3 / 09 . 


Mr. Findlay is right in suggesting that it is Germany’s obvious interest to avoid as far os 
possible any serious friction with England until the German fleet is considered strong enough to 
allow Germany to defy us. This has been the burden of some weighty pronouncements in the 
better German press for some years. 

I also agree with Mr. Findlay that Germany is not likely to consider seriously the question 
of a limitation of armaments until the naval forces have approached to that state of efficiency, 

fl7S9n] S 2 
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strength, and organization which will in the opinion of the German government be sufficient to 
ensu:^ perfect freedom for them to follow with comparative impunity an anti-British policy. 

E. A. C. 


Ap. 5. 


I read Mr. Findlay’s last sentence as meaning that in his opinion Germany will agree to 
limitation only when she is convinced that she cannot compete with us in building. 

W. L. 


I think that is the meaning. 


0. H. 
E. G. 


No. 169. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 


I\0. 12773/721/09/18. 

(No. 121.) Berlin, D. Aj)ril 2, 1909. 

Sir, B. April 5, 1909. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith Precis of a leading article (^) in the 
'‘Cologne Gazette,” entitled “ Straight and Crooked Policy,” which discusses some 
of the issues raised by Prince Billow in his recent speech in the “Eeichstag” on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The views expressed are not particularly new or original but they gain in interest 
from the fact of the “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” having- reproduced them at 
some length thus conferring on them to some extent the seal of ofiSlcial approval. 

The greater portion of the Article is devoted to the discussion of British and 
German Naval Armaments, a subject which just now is naturally occupying a large 
share of public attention. Professor Schiemann writing on this question in his weekly 
survey of foreign policy in the “ Kreuz-Zeitung ” says: — “It may safely be assumed 
that with the object of gaining parliamentary sanction to the construction of the 
8 Dreadnoughts, the ‘ German peril ’ will be painted as black as possible. This ‘ peril ' 
is an ‘idee fixe ’ which has thoroughly taken hold of English minds, and we must wait 
till they regain their calm. If the 8 Dreadnoughts help to obtain this result, the 
English will not have paid too much for their quiet nights. To the whole world 
which is not the victim of a similar spell there is something supremely ridiculous in 
the panic of this great nation. But England could free herself from it at a moment’s 
notice if she were willing to enter into an alliance with us, which entailing, as it would, 
a similar tie with Austria-Hungary, would form the most powerful combination that 
the world has ever seen. But it is idle to think of that, and therefore we will rest 
satisfied with our position in the heart of Europe. The result has shown that, with 
that position boo, the peace of Europe can be preserved.” 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTES. 


The point of importance is not in the article in the (Cologne Gazette, but in Professor 
Schiemann ’s article in the “ Kreuzzeitung ” : It is his suggestion that the proper course for 
England is to make an alliance with Germany. It would be a mistake to treat this suggestion 
as merely a casual observation. I feel sure that it is meant seriously, and is not put forward 
without authority. Because we know that this was Bismarck’s idea of foreign policy : “ make 
yourself very strong; then show to those Powers which are not willing to submit to you, bow 
disagreeable it is to be opposed by Germany, this will induce such Powers to come to terms 
and accept German leadership.” 

Bismarck’s policy on these lines invariably failed. His successes wore due to crushing 
victories won in war. But German statesmen still believe in his prescription : witness the 
attempts to win over France, and, quite lately, Russia, 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 6. 

To France and Russia add G[rea]t Britain, 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 


W. L. 
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A cjcmbination of England, Germany and Austria would not be durable since it would imply 
the domination of Germany in Europe, and would inevitably end in war between Germany and 
England, the latter Power being in a position of complete isolation and without even the- 
sympathy of any of the Powers. 

C. H. 

Yes : if we sacrifice the other Powers to Germany we shall eventually be attacked. 

E. G. 

H. H. A. 


No. 170. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

Private. (^) 

Dear Sir Edward Grey, Berlin, April 9, 1909. 

I am very much obliged to you for your letter of the 81st ultimo(^) recording a 
conversation with Metternich. It interested me extremely, all the more that the result 
on the German mind of the building of the four additional ships has been lately much 
in my thoughts. 

After a good deal of consideration I have come to the conclusion that Metternich 
is right when he says that it would be best were the four extra ships laid down at 
once. I think that as soon as the Germans are absolutely convinced, and they have 
nearly reached that point, that we have made up our minds to maintain our superiority 
at sea and will shrink from no sacrifice in order to do so, they will calm down and, 
realizing the hopelessness of competition, perhaps be glad at a given moment to ease 
the strain on their finances by dropping a ship or two. 

As you will see from a far too long despatch(^) I am sending home by this bag, 
there is already a fairly strong feeling against competition with us, and I feel certain 
that the idea of the four extra ships has had much to do with it. As long as they are 
anywhere near us in numbers they will strain every nerve, but they are too practical 
a nation to persevere much in a task which they see is hopeless (*) 

Hardinge mentioned in his letter that he was glad Kiderlen had returned to his 
post and had removed his sphere of action from Berlin. But I fear that it may be 
regarded as certain that he will be back here before long. He told me himself that 
Billow was anxious for his return here, and he hinted in his rather brutal way that 
there would have to be a change in his position, as he was tired of doing all the work 
and seeing others get all the credit. I think he intends to get rid of Schoen, who, 
though pleasant and agreeable to deal with, has not the slightest influence or power 
and is a mere mouthpiece. Kiderlen is certainly a man to be reckoned with; he ran 
the whole show here during the crisis and had also much to do with the Morocco 
agreement. He has made himself indispensable to Bulow, is an intimate friend of 
Holstein and I do not think he will allow himself to be kept in the background long. 
He is clever and ambitious, can be brutally frank when it serves his purpose and is 
not without a certain “fineese” and power of cajolery. He is, I believe, a strong 
Anglophobe and is altogether a rather dangerous man. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(^) [u. 8upra, pp. 257-8, No. 167.] 

(''*) [This seems to refer to Sir E. Gosohcn’s despatoh No. 131 of April 8. It summarises at 
length three articles which had appeared in the Ki'euz Zeituyig, the Vossische Zcdiung and the 
Kolnische Volkszeitung,^ 

(^) [The omitted paragraphs give further details on the German attitude to naval armaments 
and British policy in Europe.] 
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No. 171. 

Sir E. Ooschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 140G9/721/09/18. 

(No. 134.) Berlin, D. April 11, 1909. 

Sir, E. April 15, 1909. 

The almost ostentatious silence with regard to Italy observed by Prince Biilow 
in his recent speeches on foreign affairs has naturally given rise to considerable 
surmise as to the present relations of that country with the other two Powers of 
Triple Alliance. That Italy was a somewhat shaky partner in that combination during 
the recent crisis was evident to everyone, and there is a strong feeling here that, had 
that crisis resulted differently, she would have descended on the “Triple Entente” 
side of the fence. It is thought, however, that Prince Bulow will soon put things 
right and that during his visit to Venice he will not have much difficulty in producing 
arguments to show M. Tittoni good reasons why Italy should display greater apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of belonging to the Triple Alliance and give greater proofs of 
consistency and steadfastness in its support. This work will, it is hoped, be begun by 
Prince Biilow and clinched by the Emperor when He meets the King of Italy on His 
return journey from Corfu. 

In the meantime the Berlin Press is full of extracts from Italian newspapers 
showing that public opinion in Italy is already clamouring for a ‘renewal’ of the 
Triple Alliance and an enlargement of its scope, and it is pointed out that the reason 
for this change of attitude is the successful display of Austro-German solidarity and 
strength in the recent crisis. It is also very broadly hinted that the intention of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government to build four ships of the ‘ Dreadnought ’ type has not 
been without effect in helping Italy to make up her mind as to the direction in which 
her true interests lie. 

It is needless to say that the decision of Austria-Hungary to make such a 
substantial addition to her naval strength is hailed here with the liveliest satisfaction.(M 
It is admitted that in the case of a naval conflict in the North Sea, the Austro- 
Hungarian ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ would not be of direct service to Germany, but at the 
same time it is pointed out that indirectly they will be of great assistance, as the 
presence of a strong Austrian fleet in the Mediterranean must in any case render it 
more difficult for Great Britain to concentrate her naval forces in the North Sea. 

_ The ‘ Tageblatt,’ writing on this subject, says, “ The intention of Austria-Hungary 
to increase her fleet has naturally added to the apprehensions felt in England with 
regard to the growth of the Germany navy. It is considered there that to all intents 
and purposes the German and Austrian fleets are one, and grave doubts are felt as to 
whether the laying down this year of even 8 ships is sufficient for the maintenance of 
a two Power standard.” 

It adds, however, that these apprehensions and doubts are quite groundless both 
because Great Britain will not have the slightest difficulty in maintaining her naval 
superiority and because Germany has, for that reason, no intention whatever of 
contesting that superiority by useless competition. 

A short reference is then made to the alarm also created in England by the 
Zeppelin airships, alarms which the writer of the article is good enough to say is not 
wholly unn.n.tnral in view of the exaggerated estimate of the value of those balloons 
and their capabilities in time of war put forward by German enthusiasts and propagated 
by a certain bellicose section of the German Press. 

The Article then proceeds to point out that, whether these apprehensions are due 
to real alarm or only to party manoeuvres the fact remains that public opinion in 
England views Germany’s naval policy with profound suspicion and is extremely excited 
on the subject ; that it would be a mistake to treat this feeling with indifference, as it 

(^) [v. infra, p. 267, No. 176; and Gooch S Temperley, Vol. V, p. 7R4. No. 836; p. 813, 
No. 874; p. 824, .4pp. III.] ‘ ^ 
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ie an incontestable fact that the growing mistrust of Germany felt in Great Britain 
is one of the most dangerous elements of European Foreign Politics ; and that far too 
much time has already been allowed to elapse without any attention having been paid 
to the attempts of the Government of Great Britain to come to an arrangement with 
the Imperial Government on the subject of Naval Armaments. 

Like the other Articles to which I had the honour to call your attention in my 
despatch No. 131 of 8th instant, (^) this Article also maintains that the present moment 
is favourable for the conclusion of such an arrangement, and gives similar reasons for 
holding that opinion. Its final sentence is to the following effect. “The Auetro- 
German Alliance has during recent events given effective proof of its superiority on 
land, while the decision of the Austro-Hungarian Government to increase its Naval 
strength shews equally plainly that the alliance will soon dispose of a considerable 
force at sea; we can therefore, without any fear of being accused of weakness and 
subservience, make overtures for an understanding with England on a footing of perfect 
equality.” 

In order that you may see how the question of Naval Armaments is regarded by 
all sections of public opinion in Germany I have the honour to enclose an article on 
the subject published in the social democratic organ “ Vorwarts ” of which 
Mr. Seymour has furnished an excellent translation. 

Since writing the above I see that a Vienna letter announcing that the Japanese 
Government intend shortly to denounce their treaty with Great Britain, has been 
reproduced in all the principal Berlin journals. The letter has been published in 
most cases without comment, but several papers have not lost the opportunity of 
pointing out that if the report is true the British Government will be obliged to 
detach a large squadron for service in the far East and so have still further to weaken 
their Naval Forces in home waters and the North Sea, 

I have, &c. 

W. E. G08CHEN. 


MINUTES. 


Nothing that appears in any German newspaper on foreign, military, or naval questions, can 
he relied on to have any influence whatever on the -decisions of the Gorman gov[ernm€n]t, 
unless it originally emanated from that gov [ernmenjt. For these reasons no importance attaches 
to what the “ Vorv\’arts savs, and probably none to the effu'^ion?; of the “ Tagcblatt.” 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 15. 


The last parag[raph] is all wrong. The \mtcr of the “ Vienna letter evidently thinks the 
Japanese mean to denounce the Alliance Treaty. This is not the case; what the Japanese 
Gov[ernment] have announced their intention to terminate is the Anglo- Japanese Commercial 
treaty of 1894. 

F. A, C. 

16/4. 

E. G. 

(-) [Not repr(jduced. For its tenour, d. supra, p. 261, No. 170, note P).1 


No. 172, 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 14623/14623/09/18. 

(No. 21.) Confidential. Dresden, D. Aj)ril 14, 1909. 

Sir, R- A'pril 19, 1909. 

I regret to report that the tone of the Saxon Press is again becoming anti-British. 
During the last fortnight various reports have been circulated which appear to me 
to be mostly inventions. The obvious tendency of these reports, and still more so 
of the comments and articles founded upon them, is to spread distrust of Great 
Britain and to undermine her position with her friends and allies. Tn several 
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instances Vienna papers such as the ‘ Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung ’ seem again to have 
been working with the ‘ Vossische ’ and with the Saxon Press, to make mischief. 

The following are the principal ‘ ‘ canards ’ ' to which I allude : 

1. That the British and Eussian Governments intended shortly to reopen the 

Macedonian question, and to adopt a different attitude towards Turkey. 

2. That Austria was about to lay down a number of “Dreadnoughts,'* the 

number of which was variously given as four or six to be laid down at once, 
eight to be ready in 1917. That consequently. Great Britain would be 
hard pressed to maintain her Naval position in the Mediterranean, without 
weakening her fleet in the North Sea, and that in 1917 Austrian 
supremacy in the Mediterranean would be assured. The report that six 
Austrian “Dreadnoughts” were to be laid down at once was possibly 
due to a confusion in the mind of the correspondent, but the satisfaction 
with which the news was received by the Saxon papers which reproduced 
it was distinctly significant. 

3. That the Triple Alliance would shortly be renewed and strengthened and that 

Italy has perceived that her best chance of salvation lay in a close under- 
standing with Austria and Germany. 

4. That Japan, being thoroughly dissatisfied with the tendency of Great Britain 

to make friends with her probable enemies, Eussia and America, was about 
to denounce her alliance with Great Britain; that in consequence Great 
Britain would again have to maintain a formidable fleet of battleships in 
the Far East; that this news was important for Germany as it would 
become increasingly difficult for Great Britain to maintain her Naval 
supremacy in the North Sea, in the Mediterranean, and in the Pacific. 

There has also been a considerable amount of not unnatural jubilation at the 
notable success Count Zeppelin has achieved with his airship: here, at any rate, it is 
said, Germany has established a marked superiority over her British rival, which it 
will not be difficult to maintain, and even to increase. 

These reports and the comments thereon appear to be intended to keep up the 
idea that Great Britain is a chronic mischief-maker, that her Naval supremacy is 
seriously threatened and that consequently her value as a friend or ally is rapidly 
depreciating. 

As far as I can judge there is so far no highly organised anti -British Press 
campaign such as that which was carried on from October to February last. That 
may develop later under favourable circumstances. In the meantime it is perhaps 
worth while to notice the general tendency of these more or less sporadic attacks. 

The Press in this part of Germany has not yet adopted any definite attitude 
towards the revolutionary movement at Constantinople. There have been a few half- 
hearted suggestions that it was due to British intrigue, but the papers seem to be still 
in the dark as to what has really taken place. 

I have, &c. 

M. DE 0. FTNDTiAY. 


No. 173. 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 15328/13399/09/18. 

(No. 95.) Rome, D. ATprll 15, 1909. 

Sir, R. April 24, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that the intention of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment to construct four vessels of the Dreadnought type, which is now stated in the 
Italian press to have received “ officious “ coiifirination at Vienna, appears, from 
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admiesions made to the Military Attach!, to have been known to the Intelligence 
Departments of the Italian Admiralty as much as three and a-half months ago. 
To the general public, however, the news has come as an unpleasant surprise which is 
attracting general and apprehensive attention. It is curious to note that the solidity 
of the Austro-German bloc and the intentions attributed to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government are almost universally regarded as compromising to the security of Italy, 
their ally. 

Colonel Eadcliffe learns from ofi&cial sources that the problem of the construction 
will present some dif&culty, as at present only Pola and Trieste offer the necessary 
facilities. It is anticipated that Fiume will also be made available. 

I have, &c. 

EBNNBLL EODD. 


No. 174. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 14511/14511/09/18. 

(No. 141.) Berlin, D. April 16, 1909. 

Sir. E, April 19, 1909. 

. . . .(‘) I should not dream of bringing these wild journalistic flights to your 
notice were it not for the fact that, through all the abuse and deliberate misstatements 
with which such articles as that which I have quoted are replete, the desire for an 
understanding with Bngland is always plainly visible. The method employed is 
tortuous, but the object of the abuse seems to be to convince Great Britain of the 
error of her ways, to prove to her that her Machiavellian policy is out of date, that, 
in view of Germany’s strength, all her deep-laid plans must fail and that her only 
salvation lies in an understanding with Germany. 

That an arrangement of some sort with Bngland is desired is, I think, absolutely 
clear; but it is my impression that the only kind of understanding really wished 
for by Germany is one which would clear the way to her becoming the sole arbiter 
of the destinies of Burope and relieve her from all anxiety with regard to her only 
vulnerable side — ^the sea. The naval supremacy of Great Britain is, in view of Eusaa’s 
present weakness, the only obstacle to the German domination of Burope, and it is 
evident that an arrangement which would remove that obstacle would be extremely 
acceptable to the Imperial Government. The disadvantage to Great Britain of such 
an understanding is obvious, for though it might obviate temporarily the necessity of 
abnormal efforts in the direction of naval construction, it would inevitably lead 
to an upset of the balance of Burope, an endeavour to rectify which might subsequently 
fiPtnil greater and more serious sacrifices upon the country than those which the 
present naval competition requires. 

My impression of the kind of understanding required by Germany is gathered 
not only from the Press, but also from statements reported to me as having been made 
by German officers of both services, and more especially from conversations which I 
have had with M. Kiderlen Waechter. 

This gentleman, who may be regarded as Prince Bulow’s mouthpiece in questions 
of policy, has more than once hinted to me the desirability of an understanding 
between the two countries. His idea of the form which such an understanding should 
take is either that a political entente should be made such as would render increased 
naval construction on either side a source of satisfaction rather than of suspicion ; or 
a naval convention by which the two Powers should bind themselves for a fixed 

(^) [The earlier part of this despatch is omitted because it merely summarises an article 
which had recently appeared in the Krev» Zeiiung.] 
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period 1) not to make war against each other, 2) to join in no coalition directed against 
either Power, 3) to observe a benevolent neutrality should either country be engaged 
in hostilities with any other Power or Powers. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTES. 


The immediate aim of the present extraordinary Press campaign may be to detach Russia 
from the “ Triple Entente ” by showing her that she can expect no help from Great Britain 
or France, the former of which Powers will only lead her into fresh adventures which will result 
as disastrously as the last one. 

G. S. S. 


The German government's desire for an “ understanding ” with England is of old standing. 
In the pursuit of the object Germany has steadfastly endeavoured to involve us in one 
difficulty after another ever since 1884. Formerly the ‘‘ understanding ” was to be of the nature 
of an expansion of the triple alliance. (2) 

The present suggestion is more insidious, but yet so patently absurd that it seems hardly 
credible that a responsible official like Herr von Kiderlen should have made it. except that 
the ways of Berlin have of late often been quite absurd. 

The end and object of German foreign ]:)olicy is to frustrate any combination between 
other Great Powers in which Germany is not the predominant partner. The possibility of a 
Franco Russian alliance was, as Sehuwaloff said, a nightmare to Bismarck. We have witnessed 
the extraordinarily versatile methods employed by his successors in the effort to prevent the 
understanding first between England and France and then between England and Russia. Both 
France and Russia have undergone the traditional German treatment of alternate bullying and 
cajoling, as well as England. The effect has been disappointing from the German point of view. 
The present invitation to conclude an agreement represents a renewed effort in the same ultimate 
direction. Under the terms of such an agreement, Germany would be able — 

(a) to increase her fleet to any size desired. 

(b) to fall upon France or Russia without fear of English interference. 

(c) to impose her hegemony on any of the less powerful States, and in case this provokes 

resistance, actually to count upon British “ benevolent neutrality ” in the struggle. 

(d) to interfere in any part of the world whilst England would bo precluded from offering 

any serious resistance. 

It is true that analogous advantages would simultaneously be secured to this country. But 
as we have no desire whatever of carrying on a policy of aggression, these paper advantages 
are in fact null for us. The whole proposal does not merit serious consideration. 

E. A. 0. 

Ap. 19. 


It does not, and Germans must see this. Therefore it seems to me more likely that the 
object of this fresh press campaign against us is to detach Russia from the triple Entente as 
suggested by Mr. Spicer. 

F. A. C. 

20/4. 

I think there can be no doubt that the re-establishment of the “ Drei Kaiserbund ” is 
the main object of German foreign policy, since it is realised that no confidence can bo placed 
on Italy as an ally. 

C. H. 


We had or were supposed for many years to have an entente with Germany. Count 
Metternich once complained io me that British Gov[ ernmonjts used to lean upon Gi*rmany ” 
and now did so no longer. During the whole of this period wo wore kept on bad terms with 
France and Russia: we were sometimes on the brink of war with one or the other; and 
Germany took toll of us when it suited her. An entente with Germany such as M. Kiderlcn- 
Wachter sketches would serve to establish German hegemony in Europe and would not last long 
after it had served that purpose. It is in fact an invitation to help Germany to make a Fjuropean 
combination which could be directed against us when it suited her so to use it. 

E. G. 

(2) [cp. Gooch & Temperhy, Vol. Ill, p. 409, App. A, where the proposals of 3885 are referred 
to, and pp. 383-4 which mention pourparlers in 1899 and 1901, For those of 1901, v, also Gooch d 
Temperley, Vol. II, pp. 60-88.] 
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No. 176. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 14935/721/09/18. 

(No. 145.) Berlin, D. April 17, 1909. 

Sir, E. April 21, 1909. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith precis of an Article in the “ Kreuzzeitung 
of April 15th entitled ‘ Austrian and German Naval Policy ’(^) which seems to me of 
interest as reflecting what may be assumed to be a fairly general opinion here with 
regard to the great advantages which would be derived by Germany should the 
proposed strengthening of the Austrian navy be carried into effect. (®) 

Briefly summarized the line of argument followed by the writer is that Germany 
can well afford to be conciliatory up to a certain point in the question of the limitation 
of naval armaments, as, should Austria be prepared to give an engagement to annually 
lay down a certain fixed quota of ‘Dreadnoughts/ a rate of construction would be 
set with which England would find it practically impossible to keep step. Thus 
Germany would be able to make the concession required by England, while, at the 
same time, with the help of Austria, gradually getting on terms of equality with 
the British navy. As regards this statement it will no doubt occur to you that if, as 
is assumed here, the German and Austrian fleets are to be reckoned as one, the fact of 
Germany dropping a ship can hardly be regarded as a concession to the requirements 
of Great Britain. 

^ While the above indicated advantages to Germany are, perhaps, well within the 
limits of possibility, the writer is unduly sanguine in assuming that Italy, having been 
forced into increasing her navy by Austria’s action, would necessarily be prepared in 
case of need to place her new ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ at the disposal of Germany. 

I venture in conclusion to draw your attention to the suggestion contained in the 
editorial note^ accompanying the article to the effect that an informal discussion in the 
Press of projects for disarmament would be of advantage, as, although very likely 
unproductive, it would serve to calm public opinion in England. 

T have, &o. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(^) precis is not reprO'cluccrl, The Morning Font publishrd a summary of the article on 
April 16. A copy oi this was circulatod in the Foreign Office and the following minutes were 
written upon it : 

This article ro\cals the real ‘thoughts of those people in Germany "^yho now write and speak 
in favour of accepting the British “ proposals ” fur a limitation of armaments. British further 
armaments arc to be curtailed in return for Germany’s doing likewise. At the same time 
Austria and Italy are to bo, encouraged to build Dreadnoughts. It is ingenuously added that this 
will bavt' ihe double advantage of dividing the reduced British forces., thereby making any 
challeng(‘ of Germany’s power impossible. 

This effusion tends to confirm the views which I have expressed respecting the value of 
■German “ public opinion ” in the matter. 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 16. 

It cuts both ways. It also confirms me in the view that there is an increasing public 
■opinion in Germany against this excessive building. But as this public opinion is not regarded 
by the German GovfcrnnientJ it is no use to us at present. 

F. A. C. 

16/4. 


In any case we have to keep at least equal to any two European Powers and if Austria 
builds Dreadnoughts, wc must build more. 


E. G.] 


(®) fr. supra, pp. 262-3, No. 171; and Qcoch <& Temperley, Vol. V, p. 784, No. 836; p. 813, 
No. 874; and p. 824, App. III.] 
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No. 176. 

Mr. WTjndham to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 15831/13399/09/3. 

(No. 99.) Rome, D. April 20, 1909. 

Sir, R. April 24, 1909. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a report drawn up by Colonel Delmfi- 
Eadcliffe regarding the views held in Italian military and naval circles on the 
projected increase of the Austrian navy. 

Colonel Eadcliffe has been much impressed by the airxiety shown in Italian 
military circles over Austrian intentions and the close accord with Germany. 

I have, &c. 

PERCY C. WYNDHAM. 

Enclosure in No. 176. 

Colonel DelmA-Raddiffe to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 76.) 

Sir, Rome, April 20, 1909. 

I have the honour to inform you that I have had some conversations on the 
subject of the new naval constructions in Austria with several officers of the War 
Ministry and of the Ministry of Marine in Rome. 

There is very great anxiety on the subject in official circles in Italy, and it seems 
to be accepted as quite certain that the Austrian navy is to be augmented by four 
ships of the “ Dreadnought ” type as soon as possible. It is stated that at Muggio. 
near Trieste, it is possible, or soon will be, to build two of these ships, and at Pola 
another. It is also stated that there is some activity being displayed at Fiume, 
though it is not known exactly what constructional facilities there are at this place, 
in existence or projected. I have also been informed that at Monfaleone. about 
10 miles from the Italian frontier, there is a large basin connected with the sea by 
a canal. It was supposed for some time that this basin and canal were to be used 
by torpedo craft only, but workshops and arrangements have been made now for the 
construction simultaneously of four 10,000-ton merchant vessels. It is not known^ 
if this plant is being increased or modified to enable ships of greater size to be built, 
but the canal is being dredged to a depth of 40 feet. Batteries and works on the coast 
and in the interior have been erected and are in process of erection, surrounding 
Monfaleone, and covering the mouth of the canal. In particular, there is a heavily 
armed work at Duino. 

The last report received at the Ministry of Marine was to the effect that two of 
the Austrian vessels were to be, or are being, constructed in Germany, one at Stettin 
and one at Danzig — ^but this report is not yet verified. The Italian authorities seem 
to be convinced that the Austrian and German Governments are working in close 
accord in this matter, and it is suggested that, even if new Austrian ships are not 
being constructed in Germany, the designs are being forwarded from Germany to 
save time in construction, although the ships are officially stated to be designed by 
the Austrian Naval Constructor Popper. 

It is considered that Austria and Germany together would have no difficulty 
in supplying the armaments and gun mountings as quickly as the ships can be 
finished, and that the question of e.xpense is one which would be summarily solved' 
in Austria. It is stated that 50,000,000 kroner were saved over the last military 
account, and that money can always be obtained without waiting for Parliamentary 
sanction. 

In Italian military and naval circles Austria is looked upon as the enemy, in 
spite of being, by Treaty, an ally, and every step taken by Austria to increase 'the 
strength of her army or fleet is watched with the greatest apprehension. It is thought 
now that it will not he long before Austria organizes another strong base for her fleet 
in the Adriatic, and that probably Cattaro or Antivari will be utilized. 
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It appears to be thought that Austria was recently quite ready to fight Italy, 
Servia, and Eussia, all at the same time, and that Germany was prepared to join 
in and seize the Baltic provinces of Eussia. It is supposed that the Austrians are 
very disappointed at not having taken the opportunity of seizing more. What she 
has to show now, for the expense and efforts of the last few months, is the possession 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which w^ere practically hers before, and nothing else, 
except the prestige increased by the display of strength and the proof of the close 
understanding with Germany. Herr von Eadowsky, Vice-President of the Hungarian 
Chamber, who has recently been in Eome, is reported to have said that Austria has 
made a great mistake in not going to war, for so favourable an opportunity should 
not have been lost. 

I have, &c. 

C. DELME EADCLIPPE, 

Military Attacks. 


No. 177. 

Mr. Wyndham to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 16088/15615/09/22. 

fNo. 107.) Rome, D. Ajonl 26, 1909. 

Sir, E. April 29, 1909. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a Eeport as marked in the 
margin, which I have received from the Military Attaclie to His Majesty’s Embassy 
relative to the intention of the Minister of Marine of asking for a credit of 20 million 
pounds for naval construction. 

I have, &c. 

PERCY C. WYNDHAM, 


Enclosure in No. 177. 

Colonel DelmS-Radcliffe to Sir R, Rodd. 

fNo. 84.) 

Sir, Rome, April 2S, 1909. 

In contiTmat.ion of my despatches No. 76 of the 20th April(^) and No. 88 of the 
22nd April, (“) I have the honour to state that this morning I had a conversation with 
Captain Conz, of the Ministry of Marine. He confirmed the previous conversation 
as to th(' intention of asking for a credit of half a milliard of lire (20,000,0001.) 
for new Tiaval construction in Italy. Captain Conz stated that Admiral Mirabello, 
tho Minist'i'r of Marino, regarded the situation as gravissima,” and probably would 
state that, if tho credits for new constructions, for which he would present the 
(]tAtna.nds in May, were not granted, he could no longer be responsible for the Ministry 
of Marine and would resign. 

Captain Conz also repeated that, in the event of its being made clear that the 
new Austrian “ Dreadnonghts ” would be ready before the Italian ships of the same 
class, Italy would certainly have to order at least three “ Dreadnoughts” in England 
or the United Htates. 

He said that it was very unfortunate to be forced to spend large sums for naval 
<*onstruction outsitle the country, but that it was better to lose a few millions than 
for the country to lose its liberty. 

T have, &c. 

0. T)ELME-R.\DCLTPPE, 

Colonel, Military Attache. 

1». fnclustin- ill immediately preeocling dduunKmt.] 
rf'prochief*d.] 
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No. 178. 

Sir F. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 16563/13399/09/3. 

(No. 74.) Vienna, D. April 29, 1909. 

Sir, E. May 3, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that I enquired of Baron von Aehrenthal yesterday 
whether he could give me any information ae to the intentions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government with regard to the construction of large vessels of the 
‘‘ Dreadnought ” type for the Austro-Hungarian navy. I said to His Excellency that 
rumours with regard to this matter had attracted a considerable amount of attention 
in England, and that therefore I should be glad to have some authoritative information 
respecting the intentions of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

Baron von Aehrenthal replied that it had been decided to lay a proposal for the 
construction of a certain number of large war-vessels before the Delegations who 
would probably meet next autumn. He could not at the present moment give me any 
precise information as to the number of ships which the Government wquld propose 
to build, or as to other details of the scheme, as the whole matter was still under the 
consideration of the naval experts. Anyhow, he did not expect that the Delegations 
would be asked to approve of the construction of any very great number of these big 
vessels. On my asking His Excellency whether he anticipated any difl5.culty in 
obtaining the necessary funds to carry out this scheme from the two Parliaments, he 
replied that it was impossible at the present moment to foresee in what frame of mind 
the Parliaments might be in the autumn with regard to the proposed scheme. He 
added that no doubt just now public opinion was not very enthusiastic about naval 
construction ; few Austrians ever saw the sea, and the public generally attached more 
importance to the eflSiciency of the army thai^to that of the navy, but the Government 
could not ignore the fact that they had interests to protect in the Adriatic, and that 
the Austro-Hungarian navy was falling far behind that of most of the other Great 
Powers ; it wae therefore necessary to follow the example of other nations and to build 
a certain number of “Dreadnoughts.’' 

Baron von Aehrenthal expressed much astonishment that the rumour that 
Austria-Hungary was about to slightly increase the strength of her navy should have 
caused so much excitement in England. He assured me that the Austro-Hungarian 
navy was being strengthened solely for the purpose of defending Austro-Hungarian 
interests in the Mediterranean. Italy was building bigger vessels, therefore Austria- 
Hungary had to follow her example. But the new “Dreadnoughts” would not be 
built with any intention of strengthening the German fleet under any eventualities. 
In short, he said, what Austria-Hungary was about to do need cause no alarm whatever 
in England. 

I have, &c. 

FAIRI’AX L. CARTWRIGHT. 


MINUTES. 

In considering the strength of foreign navies, it is not sufficient to take into account only 
the present intentions, real or asserted, of the governments owning such navies. In this 
p^icular case^ it may be quite true that no hostility to England is contemplated; bUt in 
view of the existence of the triple alliance, it cannot be overlooked that Austria may, whether 
she likes it or not, find herself engaged in a war against us. The essence of the doctrine 
o-f the two-Power standard, is, I take it, that it wisely eschews the almost impossible task of 
determining whether a particular Power may or may not be opposed to us in war, and seeks 
safety in the abstract and general principle of superiority over any numerically possible 
combination of two Powers. 


E. A. C. 
May 8. 
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Whatever Baron von Aehrenthal may say there is jubilation in Germany where some papers 
consider the Austrian move as an answer to the offers of our Colonies. 

W. L. 

C. H. 

■ E. G. 


No. 179. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 17541/17541/09/18. 

(No. 165.1 Veiy Confidential. Berlin, D. May 7, 1909. 

Sir, E. May 10, 1909. 

In my despatch No. 27 of to-day’s date marked Africa(^) I had the honour to 
inform you that Herr von Schoen stated to me, in speaking of the Arms Conference, 
that the Gernian Government was anxious previous to its meeting to come to an under- 
standing witli His Majesty’s Government on all points which might come up for 
discussion at that Conference. They were moreover desirous of coming to an under- 
standing not only with regard to the questions which formed the subject of the Arms 
Conference but upon all Colonial questions. He said that this would have an excellent 
effect upon public opinion both here and in England and show the Press that the two 
countries could work well and amicably together. He added that if once we could 
arrive at an understanding in Colonial Affairs, it would be a great step towards the 
wider understanding between the two countries which he was most sincerely anxious 
to T)roTnote. 

11(' said that in holding this language to me, he was speaking confidentially and 
unofHcially to an old friend and colleague. He was quite aware that the two countries 
had not yel reached the point when the question of such an understanding as he 
desired could he officially brought forward; but ho lield strongly to the belief that 
when puhlic ojnniou was soothed by an understanding in colonial matters, it would 
oidy ni'ed a- little good will on both sides for the other wider and more effectual 
uiidersianding soon to follow. 

! fold IleiT von Sehoeri that T cordially reciprocated his sentiments and that I was 
sure that when tlu' i.iino came for the friendly advances which he foreshadowed, the 
Inq^oriai (loverninont would nu'ot with nothing but good will from the Government of 
II is Majesty. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

MINI TK8. 

I am of tih<'ro liring any “colonial quostiona ” pending between England and 

{b-riujiMv vshii'li an* iT any import iincc. 

N./<iouht, (oTinariy <lVsiros to acquin» Walfmlclh Bay; but since wo do not wiab to give it 
up .'\crpt for .‘'tinii* valuable, cxmccssiun and as Gmnany has no concessions to offer, we may 

n^monablv iiuit "the pn»iu>sals fnr a “ colonial agrerment “ will take tho usual form of 

KnplaTul hritH-; a-lv*-d to make some viihuiblr conct'ssious to Oorinany in return for tho latter’s 
frit'ndship and' c.nuplcd with an undiTstanding that England will, generally, follow 

H th'rnmu in Kiir{*f)»'nn politics. 

\V(^ mud. \wiit for tin* actual pn^posala. -o a n 

E. A. \j. 

May 10. 

Ui-rr \Mn Sciibn mav perhaps have Imd Walftfi[c]h Bay in his mind but it is more hkoly 
ihat ho mrndy wUivd indic.alt^ gi-m-rally his dcsin* to settle amicably the minor Colonial 
quehti..in whit-h are dbeuhhinjr with them, 

With the .•xeepttMi of the Sjouthl A[fru*nn’l war claims there will bo no difficulty about that. 

W.. hHV,. I-....,, I., ..>■(, al«.ut tl«» Ow.mn S.W. Africa frontier 

<icWlh(!{ M’fiiiitljK.i it l5.Tlin : iitul ilnre h very UtUii ))rii.-.i)>'oi. of our seriously 

about the Orange River !i*nm<lury. ^ 


(*) I Not reproducrd.l 
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I think Herr von Schon meant more than the amicable settlement of minor question? which, 
as Mr. Langley says, will with the exception of the war claims, probably be settled in the near 
future. I think Herr von Schon has wider ideas upon which it would be useless to speculate. 
Germany wants a great deal from a Colonial point of view which she might, under certai^n 
circumstances get from us. We, on the other hand, want nothing but to be loft alone and to 
be allowed to develop our Colonies in our own way. This will make any agreement on Colonial 
affairs difficult to devise, but it is for the Germans to make suggestions. 

C. H. 

The decision with regard to Walfiach Bay would rest in the first place with the Gov[ernmen]t 
of Federated South Africa. It is not probable that they would entertain any idea of^ cession 
and even if they would the view of our Admiralty would remain to be considered. Without a 
deal about Walfisch Bay I do not suppose Germany would be content. (2) 

E. G. 

(2) [The Government of South Africa ultimately opposed the cession of Walfisch Bay to 
Germany, and the project was therefore abandoned, v, reference infra ^ p. 684, No. 506, 
Appendix III.] 


No. 180. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

19881/19381/09/18. 

(No. 185.) Berlin, D. May 20, 1909. 

Sir, E. May 24, 1909. 

The “Berliner Tageblatt,“ a paper with a very wide circulation, has for some 
time past been persistently advocating a better understanding between England and 
Germany. This morning it devotes a leading article to the subject from the pen of 
the well-known journalist and writer on questions of Public Law, Herr Friedrich 
Dernburg. He observes that the danger of the present situation Lies not in the warlike 
sentiments of rulers or statesmen, b^ut in the highly excitable condition of popular 
feeling in both countries. At such a moment the smallest incident might lead to a 
general conflagration. Little attention had been paid in Germany to the wild invasion 
panic in England, and the fairy tales of the forty thousand waiters acting as spies, of 
the phantom ships stealing up the Humber and of the German aeroplane which 
nightly hovered over England, were regarded merely as a subject for merriment. But 
it seemed to be overlooked that the state of public feeling which could lead to the 
circulation of such legends was in itself a subject for grave apprehensions, as in the 
case of a popular panic, even a peaceful Government might be driven into taking the 
most fatal steps. As long as the relations between two countries were satisfactory and 
devoid of mutual ill-will, an untoward event might occur without great danger of 
serious consequences; but what, asks Herr Dernburg, would be likely to happen if, by 
an unfortunate accident or through the fault of some individual in Germany, an 
incident were to occur analogous to the bombardment of the Hull fishing-vessels by 
Eussian war-ships. The whole of England would at once he in flames ; all the pent-up 
ill-will against Germany would burst out; a war party already existed which would 
place itself at the head of a popular movement and impose its will ora a recalcitrant 
Government, and before any time had been given for proper reflection, the two 
countries would find themselves plunged in war. Were the unfortunate incident to 
occur through the fault of England similar consequences might ensue, as there was no 
lack of rash persons in Germany who wwld be only too ready to seize tht‘ first 
opportunity to reply to the everlasting challenges from England. TTorr Dernburg tlien 
proceeds to point out that the object of all nations really desirous of peace is to 
safeguard themselves against the consequences which miglit arise from dangerous and 
untoward incidents. Many countries had already bound thomsedvos by Treaty to 
submit, in certain circumstances, to arbitration. No such treaty, however, at present 
existed between England and Germany — ^the two countries, by universal consent, in 
greatest need of such an arrangement, which might be described as an “Insuranct^ 
Treaty against unforeseen events/' England's great grievance against Germany was 
that a German navy was in course of construction. It should, however, be borne in 
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mind in England that her present naval embarrassments were entirely due lo a faulc 
of tactics on her own part as regards naval construction; by introducing the 
‘ Dreadnought ’ tyjje she had rendered former types obsolete and thus herself 
destroyed her former absolute predominance. An Agreement for a limitation of 
armaments would nevertheless be welcomed in Germany — to be negotiated on the 
basis of the extent of coast-line to be protected in the two countries and of their mutual 
naval interests. The way to such an Agreement could, however, only be found 
gradually and on condition of a feeling of mutual good-will being first of all established. 
In the meanwhile it was most essential that guarantees for present security should 
be established. It was true that many efforts had been made towards bringing about 
a popular rapprochement between the English and German nations. Eepeated visits 
had been exchanged between English and German members of Parliament ; Kepre- 
sentatives of Municipal Bodies, journalists and others had exchanged visits, and 
assurances of friendship had been given and received. Such demonstrations had^ 
however, hitherto not led to any tangible result. People working in the direction of a 
better understanding between England and Germany would do well to keep before 
their eyes the practical aim of concluding an obligatory Treaty of Arbitration, which 
would ])e a safeguard against any sudden outburst of popular passion and, to repeat a 
phrase already used, “ an Anglo-German Insurance Treaty against untoward events.’" 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTES. 


It is diflftcult to take seriously a political writer who calls upon England and Germany to 
ensure peace by signing an obligatory arbitration treaty, in evident ignorance that such a 
treaty already exists. (July 12, 1004.) 

E. A. C. 
May 24. 


Except this suggestion of a remedy there is nothing very new in the article, and the 
suggestion is founded on a misapprehension. ^ ^ 


No. 181. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

K.O. Ii)a8‘2/1988*2/0y/18. 

(No. (Jouiidoiiiial. Bcrlm, D. May 21, 1009. 

Sir, E. May 24, 1909. 

i liavo the lionour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
whicli 1 havt', nuu'ivod from (lapLain lic'atli Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating to 
a conversation with n[iB] E[oyal*] ir[ighness] Prince Henry of Prussia and with 
Capl[uixi] Lana, Chief of the Staff. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure in No. 181. 

N[^aval'] A[ttach6*8'] Report, 

Coiifidontial. 

Sir, British Embassy^ Berlin, May 21, 1909. 

I huvt‘ the honour to report that on Thursday the 20th May, I proceeded to 
Wilholmshavon, in order to present a copy of the Navy List to H[is] E[oyal] 
n[ighnesH] Prince Henry, C[ommander] in C[hief] of the H[igh] S[6a] Fleet. 

The arrangement- made was for me to bo at the Neuer Einfahrt ” by noon, at 
which hour the “ l)eut['8]chlaiul ” steamed into the lock, on her way into the inner 
harbour to ooaL 
[175901 


T 
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H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] was pleased to give me a very gracious welcome 
on board his flagship, and having expressed his thanks for the Navy List, invited me 
to remain onboard to luncheon. 

The conversation was entirely general, but .H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] remarked 
that he could not avoid a little chaff about the Air-ship scare as reported in the English 
Press. He proceeded to explain that he had made several ascents in the different 
kinds of dirigibles, and had come to the conclusion, that it was not yet time to take 
them seriously. The air-ship was absolutely unmanageable in a breeze of 6 (Beaufort 
Scale), and that even in an ordinary way the “lee-way” was tremendous. 

H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] scouted “Aero-planes” as being un-canny, and quite 
unreliable for Naval purposes. 

H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] referred more than once to the good relations existing 
“as he thought, and as he hoped would always remain” between the British and 
German Navies, and toasted me with the health of H[is] M[ajesty] the King and the 
English Navy. 

On taking leave, H[is] E[oyal] H[ighness] again said to me, that he was glad 
that an opportunity had occurred for my coming on board his ship “For I have 
purposely and for special reasons, desired to shew my friendship to the British Navy.” 

I had a subsequent talk with Capt[ain] Lans, the Chief of the Staff who also 
expressed on behalf of the German Naval Officers, the most friendly feeling for their 
comrades in the British Navy. 

Capt[ain] Lans produced an old “Special Graphic” of Nov[ember] 7th/08, in 
which was a picture of German subordinate officers, drinking to “the Great Day” : 
viz. that on which the British Fleet was to be wiped from off the seas. 

Capt[ain] Lans assured me on his honour, that such a toast was absolutely 
unknown, and moreover was contrary to the rules of the Service, and he claimed that 
the publication of “such a lie” in an English newspaper was a gross injustice, he 
added that these papers were much read by German Naval Officers, and asked whether 
it would not be possible to put a stop to the publication of such irritable stuff. 

Dealing with Naval matters, there was the usual talk of the German Navy being 
purely defensive &c. “but might be required in case of trouble with America, or with 
some of the S[outh] American States.” I have not had this possibility put before me 
previously. 

I gathered that German Naval Officers recognise that an attack on England, would 
be shere [sic] madness in the present state of England’s superiority at sea. They 
also seem to recognise that England intends to maintain that superiority. 

There was a hint as to the “ Naval Law ” being the extreme limit of the size of 
the fleet, but I do not think this was seriously said. 

I have, &c, 

H. L. HEATH, 

Captain and Naval Attach^. 

MINUTES. 

The usual explanations about the increase of the German Navy arc, either, that it is to 
protect Germany’s growing commerce (which signifies the ability to beat any Power interfering 
with that commerce), or for use in the Far East w’hcre side by side with the British Navy it is 
to face the “ Yellow Peril.” It is quite new to hear the American continents mentioned as a 
possible object for the German fleet, and we may at once put aside any idea of the German 
fleet embarking on ventures against the U[nited] S[tat6s] while the British fleet remains 
unbeaten. 

As it is the German Press itself explains quite clearly what is the objective of their fleet. 

G. S. S. 

24/6. 

It is not a little curious that the Germans make such a fuss over what they choose to call 
the English panic respecting aerial invasion, when it is remembered that whatever in the way 
of alarm may exist on this head in England is entirely due to the rodomontading publications and 
speeches of the German aerial navigation clubs and patriotic writers. However silly these 
fantasies may be they were most certainlv ‘‘made in Germany.” 

B. A. C. 

May 24. 
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America must have been a happy thought of Captain Lans in default of a better. 

W. L. 
C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 182. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, Foreign Office, June 9, 1909. 

Metternich came to see me to-day, on his return. (^) 

He said that he had not been conscious of any change for the worse until he 
reached this country, but now that he had been here two days he considered that the 
feeling with regard to Germany was distinctly worse than it had been. It was strange 
that it should be so, for whenever Englishmen and Germans met : as in- the cases of 
the Burgomasters, Pastors, and other groups which had been meeting lately, they got 
on particularly well with each other. He told me that he felt very helpless, and did 
not see what he could do to improve matters. 

I replied that I did not think things were worse, except in the way I had foretold : 
the burden of naval expenditure having an increasing effect in exciting apprehension. 
Perhaps, if we announced next month that preparations for our four hypothetical ships 
were to be made this year, some of the apprehension and talk would cease, but till 
then I did not think there would be any abatement. 

Metternich told me, speaking privately, that the German Emperor had been very 
much hurt by our failure to accept the assurances given by his Government with 
regard to the number of ships which Germany would have by the end of 1912. In spite 
of these assurances, public feeling in this country had been worked up. 

I said that as soon as the German statements had been made thoroughly clear to 
us we had put them on record publicly. 

But Metternich complained that even subsequently to this the Prime Minister, 
when speaking at Glasgow in April, had referred to the possibility of 17 German ships 
in 1912. 

I told him that I had not that reference, or the context of it, in mind. 

Metternich said that all the restlessness in Europe had arisen since the change of 
policy on our part in 1904. This had altered the grouping of the Powers. 

I replied that Germany might have been conscious of more restlessness, but we 
had not. On the contrary, before 1904 we had constantly been on the brink of war 
with either France or Russia. For instance, when I was at the Foreign Office in 1893, 
we had been thought to be on the brink of war with France about Siam ; soon after 
that, there had been talk of war with Russia about Port Arthur,(®) and there had been 
other instances. 

Metternich pointed out that in those years there was, at any rate, no talk of war 
with Germany : while now there constantly was such talk, 

I answered that this talk was not of the same kind as that which there had been 
in the past in connection with France and Siam, and in connection with Russia and 
Port Arthur; in each case an incident, small in itself, leading to a crisis. 

Metternich admitted this, but added that he did not think the relations between 
Germany and England could stand an incident of this kind, in the present state of 
feeling. 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(2) [For Count Mettcrnich’s brief account of this conversation, v, G.P. XXVIII, p. 180. 
Count Metternich had taken part in a discussion of Anglo-German relations held at Berlin on 
June 3, cp. ib., pp. 178-80, the result of which was embodied in a protocol given on pp. 168-78.] 

(®) [v. Gooch ct Tcmperley, Vol. I, pp. 18-30, especially pp. 21-2 No. 32.] 

[17500] T 2 
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I said that I thought the German Press was responsible for a good deal of this 
feeling. Take, for instance, the Eoyal visit.C*^ It was. apparently, regarded as an 
offence that the King of England should meet the Czar last year. On the other hand, 
though the German Emperor had met the Czar previously, and wae now to meet him 
again, our Press did not make hostile comments on the subject. But, even now, some 
of the German Press was writing as if the meeting between the Emperor of Germany 
and the Czar was intended to show Eussia that friendship with England was no use. 

Metternich said that some of our Press put forward the view that friendship with 
Eussia and Prance, especially with Eussia, was necessary to keep Germany in check. 

I observed that it was a question of preventing the balance of power from being 
destroyed. If the German Press had its way, and France and Eussia were convinced 
that England was no use and they must abandon her and make friends with the 
Triple Alliance, the result would be a quintuple alliance which would leave England 
isolated. Naturally, our Press did not wish this to occur. 

Metternich spoke further of Eosebery’s reference to expenditure on armaments, 
endorsed subsequently by me, and by Balfour to-day. He asked why we should 
necessarily assume that the German Navy was intended for hostile use against us. 

I said that we did not put forward any such assumption. The fact was that 
Germany, according to her programme, was going to have close to our shores a Fleet 
stronger than any other we had ever had to face before. At the same time, speeches 
such as the one made by Admiral von Foster lately on behalf of the Navy League 
showed what pressure was being put upon the German Government to push on the 
programme. Any attempt here to diminish apprehension as to the increase in naval 
expeiiditure would be met by a reference to speeches of this kind, and by definite and 
pressing enquiry as to whether we knew exactly what was going on in the German 
dockyards. Besides this, Austria was now about to spend more on ships; Italy was 
spending more; and it was reported that France intended to spend more. We did 
not look only at the German expenditure, and we had to take precautions in view of 
the impossibility of knowing what changes or complications might arise when all these 
great ships were completed. We were bound to take the question very seriously. 
I pointed out to Metternich that he had made it a matter of comment to me some 
time ago that we took into account only Germany, and not the United States. He 
would have observed from a recent Debate that public opinion here was not at all 
agreed in omitting the United States from our naval calculations, and all the Govern- 
ment had stated was that, owing to distance, the American expenditure must enter into 
our calculations on a different basis. 

I gathered from some remarks which Metternich made that he himself was 
depressed by the rapid growth of naval expenditure and would welcome a slackening of 
it, for he remarked that it wae possible that not only the working classes, as Eosebery 
had said, but the other classes also, who were feeling the pressure of taxation, might 
join in resisting naval expenditure. 

Yours sincerelv. 

E. GEBY. 

{*) [«. Gooch d Tempcrley, Vol. V, pp. 232-46, eh. XXXVII.] 


No. 183. 

Sir E. Goscken to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 24021/24021/09/18, 

(No. 238.) Confidential. Berlin, D. June 23, 1909. 

TT- 28, 1909. 

Herr von Schoen spoke to me yesterday, at his official reception, on the subject 
01 the meeting between the Emperor and the Czar at Bjorko. He said that everything 
had passed off exceedingly well and that nothing could have been more friendly and 
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more cordial than the meeting between the two Bovereigns. To him it appeared that 
this meeting and the cordiality of the toasts interchanged had more than usual 
significance, as it must finally have disposed of the legend that Germany had 
exercised pressure upon Eussia in the last phase of the Bosnian question. For it 
was clear that, had that been the case, and the German-Eussian relations strained in 
consequence, the Czar would never have sent the Emperor such a pressing invitation 
not to forget His promised visit, nor have received His Imperial Guest in such a 
particularly friendly fashion. He was glad to have the opportunity of speaking to me 
on the subject as judging by the Press the above legend had found a certain amount 
of credence in England and moreover dark designs against Great Britain had been 
hinted at as being the reasons for the visit. It was scarcely necessary to assure me 
that there was nothing more false than this suggestion ; the idea that the visit was in 
any way connected with the detachment of England from Eussia or a new grouping of 
the Powers was sheer nonsense ; nothing but the friendliest wwds had been exchanged 
about England. The real object of the visit, which had been perfectly successful, had 
been to dispel the feeling that anything had happened to disturb the good relations 
which had so long existed between the German and Eussian Sovereigns and their 
respective Governments. 

I said that I was not aware that our Press had attributed any hostile designs 
against England to the visit of the Emperor to the Czar, but that I had seen many 
articles in the German Press which, to my mind, would have justified people in 
England in taking that line.(^) Of one thing, however, I was quite sure, namely, that 
the existence of cordial relations between Germany and Eussia could never be anything 
but welcome to His Majesty’s Government, whose leading principle w^as good and 
peaceful relations between all countries and a proper balance of Power in Europe. 

Continuing, Herr von Schoen said that wlxile of course in conversations between 
the two Emperors and between him and the Eussian statesmen there had been general 
reviews of the present political situation, no arrangements of any kind or description 
had been made for the future. Monsieur Isvolsky had of course spoken of Baron 
d’Aehrenthal in his usual manner, but had said that he desired nothing better than 
that Eussia should be on good terms with Austria-Hungary as with every other Power. 
Monsieur Isvolsky had added that Eussia had need of peace and quiet and time to put 
her internal affairs in order, and that he fancied that Germany would not object to 
be free from all external complications for the same purpose ; therefore he hoped that 
the world might be free from surprises for some time to come. Herr von Schoen said 
that he had expressed his hearty agreement with M. Isvolsky’s sentiments. 

Herr von Schoen then turned to Anglo-German relations and said that things 
could not go on as they now were, and that “we must come to an understanding of 
some sort.” He added that of course he did not mean a regular entente, but something 
which would lead to a rapprochement and better feeling between the two countries. 
He added that the difficulty of course was the naval question on which both countries 
were particularly sensitive. He had since his return from Bjorko seen^ Admiral 
Tirpitz and asked him whether there was any possibility of an understanding being 
made in naval matters between the two countries which would remove this 
sensitiveness ; but that the Admiral had replied (very characteristically) that he did not 
think anything could be done in this direction, all the less that the British Naval 
Authorities had the bad habit of not believing the official assurances of those in a 
similar position in Germany. Herr von Schoen then went over a great deal of old 
ground on the particular subject, finally saying that he wished His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could understand that whatever had been or might be done in the way of 
preparation or of giving employment, and whatever the Naval League might say, ont- 
thing was absolutely certain, namely that not a single ship would be fit for service 
before its time as fixed by their Naval Programme. 

Herr von Schoen said to me in conclusion that he had been speaking to me quite 
unofficially, as to an old friend and colleague; he had had no instructions to speak to 

( ^) [Marginal conmiont by Sir C. Haixlin-ge : “ A good reply. C. H. ] 
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me as he had done, but the present state of the relations oetween the two countries 
was certainly not as it ought to be, and the matter was a source of the greatest 
preoccupation both to him and the Chancellor. They wanted to find a remedy, but, to 
tell the truth, it was a difficult matter to know where to begin. 

In reply I said that I was quite certain that His Majesty’s Government would 
welcome anything likely to assure permanent good feeling between England and 
Germany, and quoted your words to Count Metternich on a former occasion, when you 
said that His Majesty’s Government would be the last to refuse a hand held out to 
them in good faith. I added that I quite agreed that a ‘ formula ’ was difficult to 
find; but was a “ formula ’’ necessary? Opportunities for a few friendly acts were, in 
any case, much easier to find than ‘ formulas ’ and such opportunities were seldom 
wanting. I could name one or two at the present moment. Herr von Schoen said 
that thev were only too anxious to do everything in their power to be agreeable to His 
Majesty’s Government, but that the worst of the whole matter was that the naval 
question so dominated other questions, that the slightest differences of opinion in 
small matters were greedily seized upon by the Press of both countries, magnified into 
serious disagreements, and remembered as such; while any acts of a friendly nature 
either passed unheeded or were speedily forgotten. 

I feel that there is a good deal of truth in at all events the first part of Herr von 
Schoen’ B concluding observation. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTES. 

Herr von Schon exactly hit the nail on the head. The naval question dominates the situation 
and Germany alone can provide a remedy. 

W. L. 

C. H. 

The only remedy can be exchange of naval information through the respective naval attachda 
and that the Germans will not adopt. As regards smaller matters between us we will adopt a 
conciliatory attitude if thev will reciprocate. 

E. G. 


No. 184. 

Mr. Bryce to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 27869/27359/09/18, 

(No. 165.) Confidential. North East Harbour, D. July 12, 190Ji. 

Sir, ... E- 20, 1909. 

In a conversation which I had with the President on July 8th the subject of 
the attitude of the German Government was mentioned. The President observed that, 
though the German Emperor was an erratic personage and had written to Mr. Eoosevelt 
some extraordinary letters, full of alarms and wild suggestions, he did not believe that 
he had any war-like designs, but was animated more by a sort of megalomania and by 
a desire to have the glory of possessing a splendid navy. So too he did not believe 
that the German nation was otherwise than pacific in its intentions. He did not see 
what would be the end of this incessant increase in armaments, but thought that before 
long the weight of taxation must arrest their progress. 

He had some little while before told me that people had approached him wishing 
him to take some action in the way of proposing a reduction in the armaments of the 
Great Powers but that he had not seen his way to such a step. 
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I gathered that much as he regretted the disquietude these preparations cause, 
the reports he received from his Eepresentative at Berlin did not make him 
apprehensive of any disturbance of the peace of the world. 

I have, &e. 

JAMES BEYCE. 

MINUTES. 

But still however pacific the German Emperor and German nation may be at present the 
danger lies^ in ihe fact of their possessing a Navy strong enough to enable them to go in for a 
warlike policy at any moment, when they may feel less pacific. There is the risk that when they 
have got their big fleet they will be strongly tempted to try to make somebody else pay for it. 

G. S. S. 

20/7. 

W. L. 

0. H. 

Yes : and it is natural that till they have a big naw they should quiet apprehensions. 

E. G. 


No. 185. 

Sir E. Ooschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F. O. 28009/27359/09/18. 

(No. 273.)' Confidential. Berlin, D. July 23, 1909. 

Sir, E. July 26, 1909. 

I had an opportunity of having some conversation with Prince Buelow on the day 
before he left Berlin for Norde[r]ney. 

His Highness, after assuring me that his great desire had always been and still 
was that Germany and Great Britain should be on the friendliest terms, asked me 
what impression I had gathered during my recent visit to England, of the feelings of 
my countrymen towards Germany. I replied that in my conversations with you I had 
found that you fully reciprocated the desire so often expressed both by His Highness 
and Baron von Schoen for good relations between the two countries, but that outside 
official circles I had to admit, if I was to speak quite frankly, that a certain preoccupa- 
tion existed amongst many of my countrymen with regard to the motives of Germany 
in developing her Sea Power to the extent she was doing. They seemed, without the 
least animosity or illwill towards Germany, unable to explain to themselves the efforts 
made by the latter to supplement her enormous army by a powerful navy, except by 
attributing to her a desire sooner or later to try conclusions with Great Britain. In 
this view they were no doubt strengthened by the eort of mental food supplied to them 
by certain sections of the Press on both sides. Prince Bulow said that he was bound 
to confess that the German Press was by no means guiltless in the matter and that a 
great deal of nonsense was written respecting naval matters. He regretted this 
extremely but, ae he had often explained to me, the Imperial Government were 
powerless in such matters and could exercise no restraint on the Press. (^) In any case 
he was sure that I would do him the justice to admit that he had always done his best 
both in his speeches in the Eeichstag and in other ways, to show that there was no real 
cause for the want of cordiality between the two countries and to make it clear that 
both he and the Imperial Government as a whole were sincerely desirous to make 
Anglo-German relations as friendly as possible. (^) But his task had been rendered 
difficult by the fanatics on both sides and more especially by the unreasonable 
suspicions entertained in England with regard to the German Navy, suspicions which 
were, so to speak, rubbed into the German people by certain sections of the British 

(^) [Marginal comment by Mr. Spicer : This is scarcely true. The German Gov[erninen]t 
have very great power over the Press which depends on the Gk)v[erninen]t for its information. 

G. S. S.”] 

(^) [Marginal comment by Mr. Spicer : “ Prince Bulow has forgotten the Anglophobe 

campaign started under his auspices in 1899-1900. G. S. S.'*] 
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Press, but which were also, he must admit, justified to a certain extent by the 
injudicious language held by the members of the German Navy League and reproduced 
with emphasis in the Press of both countries. But really it needed but a small exercise 
of common eense to realize how unreasonable these suspicions were. Apart from 
numerous other consideratione, such as the utter impossibility for Germany ever to 
rival England at sea and the stupendous difficulties of an invasion of England, it 
would never “pay” Germany to make war on England. In the first place such a 
war would be highly unpopular with a very large section of the German nation, 
notably that vast number who had business relations with the United Kingdom and 
to whom war would spell ruin, and in the second place the war could not possibly be 
decisive. Germany could not hope to conquer England proper and she had neither 
the power nor the wish to annex any of the British colonies, having quite enough to 
do with those she possessed already. On the other hand Great Britain could not 
hope to defeat sixty millions of Germans : the most she could do would be to destroy 
the German fleet and her mercantile marine. That might appear to be a temporary 
success, but Germans, though perhaps slow, were most exceedingly tenacious, and he 
did not mind saying that such a success might cost England dear, as not a man 
throughout the Empire would rest until revenge was secured. The idea of war 
between the two nations was almost unthinkable. If therefore there was no sense in 
being enemies why could not we be friends? Surely this period of coldness must 
soon pass. There had been such periods between Great Britain and France and Great 
Britain and Russia, and now England was on the most friendly terms with both those 
countries : he hoped the same thing would happen between Great Britain and 
Germany, all the more that, unlike the cases of France and Russia, where there had 
been direct causes of friction with England and considerable divergence of interests, 
there^ was, as far as he knew, no question whatever between the two countries of 
sufficient importance to embroil them in a quarrel. In fact he was not sure that the 
very absence of any acute question, such as might form the subject of negotiation and 
lead to reconciliation, was not, under present circumstances, almost a disadvantage. 
It was in fact easier to reconcile people who had a distinct ground for quarrel than 
people who were simply cold to each other on no tangible grounds. In any case he 
hoped that this coldness would eventually disappear and he could assure me that his 
successor, who was animated by the best feelings towards Great Britain, would leave 
nothing undone to secure that most desirable result. 

A day or two after Prince Billow’s departure I saw Herr von Schoen, who also 
spoke to me respecting the relations between Great Britain and Germany. He spoke 
on the same lines as Prince Billow. He said that the suspicion with which a number 
of people in England regarded the growth of the German fleet was, although there 
was in point of fact not the slightest reason for it, a matter of no stirprise to him. 
The German ‘ Flottenverein,’ which he termed the “evil spirit of Germany,” and 
the intemperate speeches often made at its meetings, could not but cause distrust, 
while meetings of Fire-eaters, at which the word ‘ invasion ’ was far ton freely used, 
bellicose articles in the Press and long-winded essays from warlike Professors did the 
rest. At the same time he must say that articles in certain of our magazines and 
newspapers in which German irresponsible utterances were reproduced with much 
exaggeration and undue emphasis, were also responsible for a great deal of suspicion 
and distrust of Germany which was now so common in England. Therefore while he 
deplored this distrustful attitude on the part of England, he could not regard it as 
altogether unnatural under the circumstances. That which troubled him was that, 
while he was convinced that both the rulers, the Governments and the people of the 
two nations were sincerely desirous of good relations, the situation was such that a 
very insignificant spark might at any time cause a conflagration. (’) This situation 
should not be allowed to continue and both the new Chancellor and he wore fully 


(®) [Marginal comment by Mr. Spicer : '• A very ominous admission, and a proof that much 
unfriendly feeling towards England does exist. G. S. S."] 
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determined to do all in their power to clear it up. There was absolutely no question 
between the two countries which could not be easily settled, and he hoped in a very 
few days to give a proof of the desire of the Imperial Government to meet the wishes 
of Hie Majesty’s Government in every possible way. He alluded to the question 
which had arisen with regard to the application of the Egyptian Press Law. He then 
eaid that it appeared to him diflSlcult at the present moment, when the respective 
navies of the two countries were occupying people’s minds so much and causing so 
much controversy, to make any practical step towards a naval understanding, in fact 
anything in that direction which might be construed into a concession on the part of 
Germany would raise an outcry throughout the country and place the Imperial Govern- 
ment in an impossible position ; but he thought that it was quite possible that as soon 
as things settled down a little that something might be done in the way of mutual 
exchange of Programmes or more facilities for the respective Naval Attaches. There 
were more people than I imagined, both in the Eeichstag and out of it, who were 
antagonistic to the construction of so many vessels of the ‘ Dreadnought ’ class and 
who considered that a smaller type of vessel, built in such numbers as were requisite 
for coast defence and the protection of their mercantile marine, was better adapted to 
the needs of Germany. People were already beginning to be appalled by the cost of 
building ‘Dreadnoughts,’ a cost which had not been anticipated when the Naval 
Pi-ogramme was first laid down ; and it was by no means unlikely that when confronted 
next year with the expense entailed by a rigid adherence to the programme, an 
agitation would be set on foot for the dropping of one or more of such terribly expensive 
vessels. If that should take place it would no doubt have a calming effect all round, 
and then would be the time to make an effort to come to such an arrangement as he 
had indicated above. He told me this, he said, in order to show the direction in which 
his mind was working, and he did not at all despair that Great Britain and Germany 
would one of these days come to a good understanding and exchange a cordial shake 
of the hand. He then gave me in the strictest confidence an account of the language 
held by the Emperor at a conversation which took place between His Majesty, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg and himself on the day before Hie Majesty left for the 
North. The Emperor had said: ‘‘Gentlemen! You must admit that I am a good 
rijitured man. I am a grandson of Queen Victoria, I love England, admire the English, 
and am never happier than when on English soil. I have stated this publicly on many 
nc'casions, and have given every assurance that I am a friend of England and wish 
hor nothing l)ut well; and yet 1 am always held up as a monster of duplicity, and the 
English people are taught to believe that T harbour warlike designs against them. It is 
enough to dishearten anyone; but I refuse to bo discouraged and shall continue to do 
my best to bring about friendly relations. In this I count upon your full support.” 

Yesterday I had the honour of being received by the new Chancellor. His 
Ex(‘elloncy was (‘xtreracly friendly and cordial and appeared to be much gratified by 
friendly messages which he had received from London. He said that I could not 
f^xpect him, at this early date, to go very deeply into foreign affairs, but he wished to 
assure me, that he was animated by the most friendly feelings towards Great Britain, 
and that nothing would cause him more gratification than that his tenure of the 
Chancellorship should be distinguished by the establishment of the good and solid 
relations which ought to exist between the two countries. “On one thing,” he said, 
” you can thoroughly depend, namely that my policy in foreign affairs will be entirely 
frank and open.” 

I have reported these three conversations at some length, because Prince Bulow’s 
valedictory words are not without interest from a psychological point of view: while 
the language of the new Chancellor and Baron Sehoen are interesting as the first 
utterances under the new order of things. I have always believed that Baron Sehoen 
is personally in favour of friendly relations, and it is quite possible that he will now 
have a freer hand and that his conciliatory views will carry more weight. If the 
Chancellor is also as well disposed as he is reported to be there then appears to be 
some ground for the hope that the new era will result in a quieter, more open and 
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less cantankerous foreign policy. This is all the more likely to be the case as the 
internal situation requires so much care and watchfulness on the part of the Imperial 
Government that it will be to their interest to avoid all chance of foreign complications 
for some time to come. 

This consideration may of course have something to do with the very conciliatory 
and friendlv language of the three statesmen. 

I have, &c. 

W. B. GOSCHEN. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

HERR VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG’S PROPOSALS, AUGUST- 

DECEMBER 1909. 


[ED, NOTE, — The negotiations initiated by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg on August 21, 1909, 
for which a preliminary overture had been made by Herr Albert Ballin through Sir Ernest Cassel, 
are fully described from the German side in G.P. XXVIII, chs. 223-5. cp. Admiral von Tirpitz : 
Der Aufbau der deuischen Welimacht (1924), ch. 3; E. Jackh : Kiderlen-Wdchter (1924), Vol. II^ 
ch. 10; and B. Huldermann : Albert Ballin (1922), ch. 8.] 

No. 186. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, 'August 21, 1009. 

P.O. 81695/31695/09/18. D. 6-27 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 93.) Secret. E. 7-30 p.m 

Imperial Chancellor having expressed a wish to see me, I called on him to-day. 

He stated that ever since assuming office he had been preoccupied by the question 
of Anglo-German relations, and he had realised that the naval question was regarded 
generally as the chief obstacle to real cordiality between the two countries. He had 
noticed that in the naval debate both the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had stated that England had always been ready to discuss with foreign 
countries the means for limiting the present enormous naval expenditure, and that 
door for such discussions was still open.(^) He wished now to tell me that the 
Imperial Government were ready to make proposals for a naval arrangement and to 
bring them forward for discussion at any time which might be suitable to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

His Excellency added, however, that the diecuseion of a naval arrangement could 
lead to no practical result unless it formed part of a scheme for a good general under- 
standing, and it was based upon a conviction on the part, not only of the two 
Governments, but of public opinion in both countries, that neither country had any 
hostile or aggressive designs against the other. I asked his Excellency to what kind of 
understanding he alluded, as, in view of the present friendships and alliances, it 
seemed to me personally that the conclusion of any formal entente or understanding 
preeented some difficulty. Hie Excellency replied that the question of outside 
engagements was, of course, a difficult one, but that he thought that, with good-will 
and honest intentions on both sides, a satisfactory formula could be found such as would 
touch no outside susceptibilities. 

What, therefore, hie Excellency wished to know was whether His Majesty’s 
Government were ready to accept in principle the idea of a revision of Anglo-German 
relations such as would lead to a good understanding, and to enter at their own time 
into a friendly exchange of views both respecting the general relations between the two 
countries and such proposals for a technical naval arrangement as the Imperial 
Government were now ready to put forward. 

His Excellency impressed on me hie earnest desire that this conversation, and, in 
fact, any preliminary negotiations of the kind he had indicated, should be kept strictly 
secret and neither communicated to other Powers nor the press. He on his side would 
observe similar secrecy. 


(M ft'/L Pari. Deh.. ^)th Scr., House of Commons, Vol. 8, pp. 878-80 nnrl p. 067.1 
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No. 187. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey.(^) 

F.O. 31696/31695/09/18. Berlin, D. August 21, 1909, 11-45 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 94.) Secret. R. August 22, 1909, 8 a.m. 

My telegram No. 93. (^) 

In speaking of the sort of understanding between the two countries which would 
render a naval an-angement possible, the Chancellor said that he meant an under- 
standing which would provide on either side necessary sense of security. Germany, 
for example, could not afford to diminish her rate of shipbuilding unless she was 
absolutely certain that her moderation would not be used against her. England 
probably had the same feeling. I said that that was of course the case, and that I 
presumed no arrangement would be suggested which would have the effect of tying 
the hands of either country in such a manner as to prevent them from carrying out 
the lines of action to which they were pledged, either by engagements or by principle, 
as, for instance, Germany by her alliances, and England by her well-known views 
with regard to the balance of power in Europe. His Excellency said that to show 
his idea of what would or would not constitute hostility on the part of England 
towards Germany he would put following cases : If Russia made an unprovoked 
attack on Austria, Germany would have to help latter ; if England joined Russia he 
would regard that as indication of hostile feeling ; but if Germany made an unprovoked 
attack on France and England came to the latter’s assistance he would consider 
England’s action quite justifiable. Such was the line of thought in which he was 
contemplating the possibility of an understanding, and it was to considerations such as 
these that the two Governments would have to turn their minds if His Majesty’s 
Government accepted his proposals in principle. In the latter ease he left it entirely 
to His Majesty’s Government to chooee the moment they thought most opportune for 
initiating negotiations. 


MINUIES. 

It is difficult to imagine any formula for an understanding with Germany which would not 
fetter our freedom of action and disturb the minds of France and Bussia. 

Except the increase of her fleet we have no cause of quarrel with Germany and tliis has 
been often stated. What then does she want? The Chancellor’s illustrations are rather ominous 
as they point to a desire to limit our right of intervention. 

These two telegrams have so far not been printed in the section and have therefore been 
seen by no one. 

W. L. 

I already have sent the copies I received this morning to the Prime Minister. The two 
questions will require much consideration. 

We could agree at once to receive jn-oposals for a naval arrang^’ment. They wvjuld bi* in 
pari materia more or less with our agreements with France and Russia, which are limited to 
settling differences between us on certain specified points. 

The wider proposals indicated by the Chancellor would go beyond anything which we Ijavo 
with France and Russia. It strikes mo at first sight that if any general political understanding is 
to be arranged it should be one not between two Powers alone but between the two great gr<-ujps 
of Powers, ourselves France and Russia on one side and the Triple Alliance on the other. Whether 
any understanding of this sort is possible it is difficult to say, but anything short of it is sure 
to be regarded as invidious by those who are left out. 

E. G, 


(1) [For the Chancellor’s report, u. G.P. XXVIIT, pp. 221-2.] 

(2) [r’. immediately preceding dnenincnt.] 
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No. 188. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Gosclien. 

Foreign Office, August 23. 1909 
Private. (") ' D. 6-10 p.m. 

Trl 

Your telegrams 93 and 94. (^) 

Prime Minister is away till Wednesday and I go away to-morrow till Monday, but 
I will consult with him next week about the Chancellor’s communication. Meanwhile 
you might say that the friendly tone of the Chancellor’s communication is cordially 
reciprocated, and that, though I can say nothing further till I have consulted the Prime 
Minister, the ideas which the Chancellor has put forwa^'d will be examined in the most 
friendly spirit. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(-) [u. the two immediately prec'=*diiig documents.] 


No. 189. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (M Temple House, Waltham Cross, 

My dear Grey, August 25, 1909. 

I have been intensely interested over Goschen’s two telegrams(^) and I have been 
thinking over them the whole time. I was glad to get your letter and to hear your 
views which I am sure are on the right lines, and I send you a memorandum(®) which 
I have written developing the lines on which a reply might be given. “ Declarations 
are in vogue and I think it is the form most suitable for any agreement to which we 
and other Powers can subscribe. It would be an advantage to get Germany to subscribe 
to the policy which I have indicated as the maintenance of the balance of power, since 
it would be a safeguard for the smaller states. It is however quite evident that an 
agreement on naval affairs must come first. As a matter of fact anything further is 
really superfluous. 

T am so glad that you have polished off Crete for the time being and that you have 
been able to get away for a few days holiday. 

Y[ou]rs very sincerely, 

CHABLES HARDINGE. 


n [Grey M8S., Vol. 54.] 

(^) [u. xupra, pp. 283-4, Nos. 180-7.] 

(•■’) [«. immediately sueoecdiiig document.] 


No. 190. 

Memorandum hy Sir C. Hardinge. 

Private..! ‘) August 25, 1909. 

The cause of the cool relatione between England and Germany is the suspicion 
aroust'd hy the German Naval Programme with its steady full&lment and progressive 
iucToaew during the past nine years. This feeling has been accentuated hy certain 
RtatciinentH made hy German officials and more especially by the German Navy League, 
which is a recognised and official association. The effect of a technical naval agreement 
bet, ween tho (wo countries would at once remove the feeling of distrust and would 
re-ostahlish Anglo-German relations on a cordial and satisfactory footing, thus 
iieutraliHing the cause of recent suspicions. An understanding, therefore, on naval 


(1) [Orcy MSS., Vol. 64.] 
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matters is a primary and essential condition for the improvement of the relations 
between the two countries, more especially as there are no pending questions of any 
importance between the two Gov[ernmen]ts such as existed with the French and 
Eussian Gov[ernmen]ts at the time of the conclusion of the Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Eussian agreements. The conclusion of a naval agreement is in reality the only 
condition that is needed to ensure more friendly feelings between the Gov[ernmen]ts 
and people of the two countries. 

Although it would be difi&cult to conclude an understanding with Germany which 
should meet all imaginable eventualities, it might be possible to meet the Chancellor’s 
views by making a declaration of general policy which should satisfy Germany without 
irrevocably binding the hands of England. Thus it might be stated that the two 
guiding principles of British foreign policy are : — 


1. The preservation of peace; and 

2. The maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. 


As regards the first of these two principles Great Britain would declare the firm 
intention, on her part, of not making an unprovoked attack on any Power or Powers, 
and of using all her influence to prevent an unprovoked aggression by any one Power 
or group of Powers on any other Power or Powers. 

As to the second of the two principles enunciated above, the traditional policy of 
Great Britain has been to maintain an even balance of power in Europe, to oppose the 
domination of Europe by any one single Power or group of Powers, and to prevent 
the absorption of the weaker European States. For the realisation of this policy 
Great Britain has made serious sacrifices in the past, and it still remains her policy in 
the present and (? immediate) future — Great Britain, owing to her insular position, 
and having no alliance with any Great Power in Europe, stands alone, and is the 
pacific advocate of a friendly grouping of the European Powers. 

I think that a declaration in this form and sense, if made by Germany and 
ourselves would have a reassuring effect, and the other Powers might be invited to 
join. I do not see that any special exception could be taken by either France or 
Eussia, but I am not sure that Germany will be satisfied with a declaration of this 
nature. She may want something much more insidious. 

An ‘‘unprovoked attack” might be difficult to define, as although the French 
were apparently the aggressors in 1870, history has taught us that Bismarck, Moltke 
and Boon were really responsible for the war. 

C. H. 


Aug[ust] 25, 1909. 


No. 191. 

Mr. L. Mallet to Sir Edward Grey, 

Private. (^) 

Dear Sir Edward, Foreign Office y August 20, 1909. 

The German proposal is in reality a very clumsy one and betrays the hand of tht* 
Master. 

If we fell into the trap the entente with Eussia would at once fall to the ground, 
a great revirement of feeling would take place, and the policy of the last few years 
would go by the board. 

We should then be at the mercy of Germany in the naval negotiations. This is 
the German calculation. It is so reasonable to say that the Naval agreement must 
precede a friendly understanding that no one could object. 


(^) [Grey MSS.. Vol. 54.] 
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It seems to me that in any case we must tell the Eussians of these overtures; 
otherwise the German Emperor will tell the Czar that we originated them and will dish 
it up with some of the indiscretions which will fall from Mr. W. Churchill during the 
manoeuvres. 

Yours truly, 

LOUIS MALLET. 


No. 192. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C, Harding e. 

Private. (M 

My dear Hardinge, Berlin^ August 28, 1909. 

I thought you would be thrilled by those telegrams. (^) But I don’t mind confess- 
ing to you that I penned them with qualms — as tho’ no one realises more than 
I do what a relief it would be to have done with all this mutual suspicion and mistrust 
—I cannot but feel that the path to a better state of things may be thorny and that 
it is possible that we may get ourselves a bit disliked by our friends as we march along 
it. I wouldn’t mind so much if we could say openly to France “ Our relations with 
Germany have always been a source of preoccupation to you — ^we are now going to try 
to improve them — and at the same time do something to relieve the taxpayers not 
only of England and Germany but also of all the Great Powers from the enormous 
burdens entailed by the increasing naval expenditure ’ ’ : but I do feel that both 
Prance and Eussia would be furious if with no previous warning an Anglo-German 
understanding was suddenly sprung on them. A suspicious person might say that 
this is perhaps what Germany wants : but as far as B[ethmann] Hollweg is personally 
concerned I believe he is both honest and straight forward. Can we say the same 
of those above him and around him? That is the question. Stemrich, one of the 
only, if not the only, men in the Imperial F[oreign] 0[ffice] in whom the Chancellor 
has confided, tells me that B[ethmann] Hollweg is absolutely sincere and can think 
of nothing else but how to put an end to the present period of mistrust; Stemrich 
added that the Chancellor had gone further in the way of detachment qua German 
views and interests than lie himself would have been prepared to go! I think, from 
considerations such as I have already put before Sir E. Grey — such as the increased 
cost of bai.ilosliips, the parlous stiit'e of the Imperial Finances, and the need that 
Germany lias of peace for several years at all events — that the Chancellor may have 
a strong party with liim when his efforts become known — but how about the Junkers, 
the militant professors, and the Army and Navy? But I presume he has counted 
the cost and struck a balanco, or he would not be so keen. At all events he seems 
to have S(iuared 1'irpitz — and persuaded him to agree to naval proposals of some sort 
or other being put before us. However all the Cliancellor wants now is an acceptance 
of his idoHvS in principle — as owing to Tirpitz and other Ministers being unavailable, 
negotiations (*otdd not be commenced yet awhile. Under those circumstances as soon 
as the answt'r from TTfisI Mfaiesty’R’] Gfovernment] to the principle of the thing 
is available. T presume that T shall be able to have a month’s leave. I certainly 
can’t have it later 

Y[our]s ever, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

.\fv9S., Vnl. 1 <,f lOW.] 

Hupru, pp. IHI* T.] 

(®) [nn>. lapt part of thh I«‘tt(*r drals with vnrioiK subjects uncontu'eted with the Anglo-German 
negotiations, ami a postscript deals with Turldsh affairs,] 





No. 193. 

Notes hy Sir Edward Grcy.C) 

[August 31, 1909.] 

We shall welcome naval proposals at any time the sooner the better. 

Effect of a general political declaration on public opinion would be nil unless 
preceded by or at least accompanied by agreement about naval expenditure. 

In case of France and Eussia good understanding was subsequent to agreement 
about particular points of difference and it was not attempted to create it 
simultaneously. 

We have therefore some apprehension lest an exchange of political declarations 
with Germany alone such as does not exist in case of France or Eussia might be 
liable to a misrepresentation in those countries corresponding to that which was 
placed in Germany upon our understandings with France and Eussia. 

We understand and sympathize with Germany’s desire for some reassuring 
declaration and wish to confirm the view of the German Chancellor that the isolation 
of Germany is not our aim and that our understandings with France and Eussia 
have no such object : hut would not this be most completely achieved by a declaration 
bo which France and Eussia could be parties. In this way the Triple Alliance and 
the other three Great Powers of Europe might all be comprehended and a general 
feeling of confidence created in which all would share. (^) 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(“) [cj). supra, p. 284, No. 187, min.] 


No. 194. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen. 

F.O. 31696/81695/09/18. 

Tel. (No. 817.) Secret. Foreign Office^ September 1, 1909. 

Your telegrams Nos. 98 and 94. (^) 

You can inform Chancellor that as regards naval expenditure we are not only 
prepared to discuss it at any time, but should cordially welcome proposals ; and you 
should reaffirm the statement that the Chancellor’s communication has made a most 
favourable impression upon H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government. 

As regards the suggested political understanding, you can say that we must of 
course have regard to friendships with other Powers, but we shall receive with tlio 
greatest sympathy any proposal such as is foreshadowed by the German Chancellor 
which is not inconsistent with the maintenance of those friendships. 

I have told Count Metternich, who asked me, the substance of this reply.(^) 

(^) [v. supruy pp. 28o-4, Nob. 186-7.] 

(2) [For Count Metternich ’s report, v. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 224-5. The message was conveyed 
to the Chancellor in a letter from Sir E. Goschen, dated September 2, printed in G.P. XXVIII. 

p. 226.] 
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No. 195. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, September 1, 1909. 

I have sent you a telegram today(“) which has the approval of the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet. There is nothing in our agreements with France and Eussia which 
is directed against Germany, and therefore nothing to bar a friendly arrangement 
with Germany. But we have no general political understanding formulated either 
with Eussia or France; and to do with Germany what has not been done with 
Eussia and France would look as if we were intending to change friends. I want 
a good understanding with Germany, but it must be one which will not imperil 
those which we have with France and Eussia. 

I should have thought some formula could be found to which they might also 
be parties : that would be the best and most reassuring solution, though I see that 
the French could not be a party to anything which looked like confirming the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The bag is leaving and I have no time to do more than to enclose a copy of 
some rough notes (®) which I made yesterday to clear my own mind and which show 
to what my thoughts tend. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


(^) [Grey MSS., Yol. 22.] 

(^) [o. immediately preceding document.] 
(^) [u. supra, p. 288, No. 193.] 


No. 196. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, Septemler 3, 1909. 

F.O. 33237/31695/09/18. D. 8*1 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 96.) E. 9-0 p.k. 

(Proposed Anglo-German naval arrangement.) 

Your telegram No. 817. (^) 

CKancellor thanks you very much for your friendly message. He says that owing 
to the absence of the Secretary of State & the Minister of Marine he will not be able to 
go definitely into the matter before the begiiming of October. 

(1) [o. supra, p. 288, No. 194.] 


No. 197. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey.C) 

F.O. 34616/31695/09/18. 

Private. 

Dear Sir Edward Grey, Berlin, September 3, 1909. 

The Chancellor was in town yesterday evening for an Imperial dinner. 
Unfortunately he left the same night before your telegram arrived, (®) so I was unable 
to see him. I therefore conveyed your message to him by letter which I asked Herr 
von Stemrioh to forward to him in his daily pouch. Stemrieh, to whom I showed my 
letter was very pleased indeed with its contents. He said that he, personally, had 
always had good relations with England at heart ; both from early associations, (London 
was the starting-point of his career) and for political reasons; and that he fervently 

(1) [For Herr von Steamch's report, «. ff.P. XXVIII, pp. 226-6.] 

(®) [v. supra, p. 288, No. 194 and note (*).] 

[17590] V 



hoped that the friendly and cordial manner in which you had received the Chancellor’s 
message was a good angm-y for the future.. He then gave me some rather iuterostiug 
details. He said that the Chancellor had gone into the matter heart and soul, but 
that no sooner had he taken the first step in tlu> business by sending for me and 
talking about it, than he began to feel certain qualms. Pie had asked himself whether 
he had done right in making a move of so much importance, and one involving so 
many possible difficulties both from within and without, so soon after ho had assumed 
office. He had also felt doubts as to whether H[is] Mfajesty’s] Gfovernment] would 
think it worth while to treat with a Chancellor who had only just got into the saddle, 
and of whom they might feel doubts as to whether he would be able to stay there for 
any length of time. This depression had, however, only been momentary, and now ho 
was as keen as possible and full of courage. Stemrich was sure that he would be 
immensely pleased with your cordial message. 

I asked Stemrich from what quarter the Chancellor expected opposition. He 
replied that that was not an easy question to answer. The Pan-Germans would be 
furious, that was only to be expected; but the difficult moment would arrive when it 
was learnt that the initiative had come from the German side. The Chancellor did 
not look forward to the prospect of making that announcement : but he had his answer 
ready which would be something to the effect that the British Government had already 
on several occasions made tentative proposals and had therefore done their part : and 
they had moreover stated openly that notwithstanding that their attempts had met 
with no response, they would always be glad to listen to any Power who might have 
some proposal to make for the limitation of the expenditure on Armaments ; he would 
add that England could not be expected to renew proposals which had been more than 
once rejected, and that if anything was to be done to give effect to the very general 
opinion that some limit must be put to Naval Expenditure it was Germany’s turn this 
time to make the necessary advances. 

Since writing the above I have just received a message from tho Chancellor 
asking me to thank you for your cordial message and saying that as HeiT von Schoen 
is away and Admiral Tirpitz is taking leave after the Naval Manoeuvres, he will not 
be able to submit anything definite to you before the beginning of next month. I 
therefore propose to avail myself of your permission to go to Austria for a few weeks. 
I shall however hold myself ready to return at a day’s notice at any time and T can 
always get back in 18 hours. 

I am much obliged for the letter which you kindly wrote to uio by the 
Messenger. (®) I have studied its contents and those of the enclosure most carefully, 
and quite understand the lines on which your thoughts arc running. T have assuined 
that your ideas were not for communication at this early stage but for my enlighten- 
ment. I think that your reasons for thinking that a Naval arrangement should 
precede whatever understanding or political declaration which may be made, can 
hardly be controverted; but I scarcely think that the Chancellor, up to the present, 
takes the same view, as he seemed to think that public opinion in Germany would 
be against a Naval arrangement unless it was preceded by. or at least made at the 
same time as, some declaration which would clear the air of all mutual suspicion. 
He admitted at the same time that he had formed no definite ideas as to the exact 
form his procedure would take. 

Yours very sincerely, 

‘W. E. GORCHEN. 


Sept[ember] 4. 

_P.S. In view of what the Chancellor says I propose to leave Berlin for Aunfria 
to-night. I hope it will cause no inconvenience, but I am particularly anxious to go 
as structural alterations in the Embassy House are going to be made which will turn 
it completely upside-down. If I do not go the workmen can’t begin, and the longer 

(») [®. tupra, p. 289, No. 196.] 
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I stay the later the House will be ready for us in the Autumn. In fact I expect that 
even now a Hotel will be my portion when I return at the beginning of October. 
The Chancellor has promised to give me due warning when he is ready. 


W. E. G. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWAHD. 


This subject is one of grave importance — hut it is satisfactory that the first move 
comes /r[om] Germany — through the new Chancellor! 


EM. 


No. 198. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Grey, St. Petershurgh, September 22, 1909. 

Iswolsky begs me to express to you his best thanks for the confidence which 
you have shown in him by letting him know of the German proposal. (“) You may 
rely on his discretion. He asked me what was the nature of the general understanding 
which Berlin has proposed. I told him that it was vague, and in any case the main 
point was to ascertain how far Germany was prepared to go in moderating the pace of 
naval construction. Till her proposals on that point were received it was of no use 
considering further developments. I asked him if he thought that Germany was 
sincere in suggesting a more moderate tempo in naval armaments. He replied that a 
year ago v. Schon had mentioned to him the possibility of an arrangement with us 
as to naval matters, but when he had enquired on what basis such an arrangement 
could be made Sch8n had said that he was unable to say precisely how it could be 
brought about, but that he thought “ something might be done.” Iswolsky did not 
seem to think that there was any probability of Germany modifying her present Navy 
Law. He said that he would welcome any arrangement which would moderate the 
rivalry between the two countries in respect to naval construction. He was favourably 
impressed with the new German Chancellor, and I have written a despatch on the 
interview which Iswolsky had with him.(^) ....(*) 

Yours sincerely, 

A. NICOLSON. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 34.] 

(^) [Sir E. Goschen’s telegrains Nos. 93 and 94 of August 21 were repeated to Paris and 
St. Peter sburgh. For their toxfcs, v. supra, pp. 283-4, Nos. 186-7.] 

(^) \v. Gooch c& Tempcrlcy , Vol. V, pp. 806-7, No. 869.] 

(^) [The rest of this letter refers to Austro-Bussian relations in the Balkans, and to Russia's 
relations with her Polish subjects.] 


No. 199. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 38403/38403/09/18. 

(No. 865.) Confidential. Berlin, D, October 11, 1909. 

gixj * B. October 18, 1909. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch as marked in the mar^n, 
which I have received from Captain Heath, Naval Attachd to this Embassy, relating 
to the Eemaining two Battleships of 1909 Programme. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

u 2 


[17690] 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 199. 

Captain Heath to Sir E. Goschen, 

Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, October 11, 1909. 

I have the honour to report that I lately called at the Eeichs-Marine-Amt, and 
asked informally, if the press statements as to awarding the contracts for the two 
remaining battleships of the [19] 09 programme were correct. 

One or two other matters of minor importance were discussed, and my informant 
(Adm[ira]l von Tirpitz^s adjutant) whilst telling me that the above contracts had been 
awarded, suggested that he had better give me written answers to my questions, so as 
to save any ambiguity. 

After waiting two or three days, a private letter was received from the Adjutant 
(copy attached). 

The purport of the letter is to the effect, that Adm[ira]l von Tirpitz, will not 
authorise the giving of any more information as to the building of battleships, because 
he (the Adm[ira]l) is under the impression, that, his official statements have not 
been officially accepted in England, 

Adm[ira]l von Tirpitz intimates, that he has stated officially in the Eeichstag, and 
has supplied data to the British Admiralty indicating the number of German “ Dread- 
noughts ”, which are to be ready for service by autumn 1912, viz., 12. 

Notwithstanding these statements it has been officially stated in the British 
Parliament, “ that it must be expected that the number will be 17.” 

In a subsequent conversation with the Adjutant, it transpired that the attached 
letter had been written by order of Adm[ira]l von Tirpitz. 

It was impressed upon me that the Adm[ira]l is under the impression that he 
has a real personal grievance. There is good reason to suppose, that if some public 
acknowledgment were made of Admiral von Tirpitz’s official statements, as 
supplies [sic] from time to time, this grievance would be removed. 

It is stated that the Admiral’s whole life is bound up in the Naval Law, and its 
rigid and unvariable execution, as regards the number of ships annually to be laid 
down. (It is admitted that the size of ships must vary according to circumstances.) 

In pointing out to the Adjutant that the time allowed for building individual ships 
was unduly long, he admitted that it was evident that the time could be shortened 
should circumstances render it necessary, “but in this case no acceleration is 
contemplated, and if it came to the pinch, I do not know what is the limit of our 
possibilities.” 

The whole thing seems to be a mere question of words, and I am given to 
understand that Adm[ira]l von Tirpitz is still hoping, that his statements as to the 
number of battleships to be completed by the Autumn of 1912, will be acknowledged 
as indicating the intentions of the German Gov[ernmen]t, at any rate at the time they 
were made. 

I have, &c. 

H. L. HEATH, 

Captain and Naval Attacks. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 199. 

Herr von Rheinbaben to Captain Heath. C) 

Translation. 

Dear Mr. Heath Berlin, October 1, 1909. 

I am very sorry, not to be able to procure an answer to your question of the daj 
before yesterday. As you will remember. His Excellency the Secretary of State 

0) [A translation of Herr von Bhoinbaben’s letter was sent to Sir E. Grey by Sir E. Goflchen, 
ss well as a copy of the original. The translation was evidently revised in the Foreign Office, 
AB it bears corrections in Sir E. Crowe’s hand.] 
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explained to you fully in the early part of the year the nature of the allotment of the 
contraotB for our ships, in particular for those of the year 1909, and the nature of our 
Navy law in general. Further, in answer to your enquiry of July 6th, 1909, the 
exact dates of the contracts including the dates of delivery were given to you. In 
that communication it was stated that the period of building provided for the line-of- 
battleship allotted on April 8th was 36 months. The completion, on which decisive 
weight is rightly always laid in the debates of the English parliament, and which is 
clearly alone to the point, falls therefore in the year 1912. 

As the other two line-of-battleships of the year 1909 have only now been allotted, 
the completion of the ships of the year 1909 gives the number of 13 completed 
Dreadnoughts at the earliest in the autumn of 1912, which is in accordance with 
the statement of His Excellency the Secretary of State on March 29th, 1909, in the 
Eeichstag. 

Having made this precise declaration, the Secretary of State is, as you will 
yourself remember from your personal conversation with him in the Spring, extremely 
perplexed at the statement of Mr. McKenna in Parliament. Subsequently to the 
information given to you, Mr. McKenna expressly confirmed in Parliament on 
July 26th, (*) his statement of March 1909, (“) according to which England had to 
expect the number of 13 completed German Dreadnoughts in the Autumn of 1911 and 
of 17 in the Spring of 1912. He has likewise repeatedly and with emphasis main- 
tained his assertion as to the acceleration of the German building programme, and 
ignored, in the Navy debates in Parliament on July 26th, the contrary statments of 
His Excellency the Secretary of State and of the then Imperial Chancellor Prince 
Billow. 

After careful consideration of the circumstances I regret that I must refrain from 
approaching the Secretary of State a second time in the matter, since it is to be feared 
that the misunderstandings which have hitherto arisen from the communication and 
use made of such declarations will not be removed by the renewal of them, 

voH EHEINBABEN. 

(®) [«. Pari. Deh., 6th Ser., House of Commoas, Vol. 8, p. 965.] 

C) [v. ib., 5th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 2, pp. 936-6.] 


No. 200. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 
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(No. 356.) Secret. Berlin, D. October 15, 1909. 

Sir, E. October 18, 1909. 

At the Imperial Chancellor’s invitation I called upon His Excellency yesterday 
and had some conversation with him on the subject of a naval arrangement and an 
exchange of pacific assurances between Great Britain and Germany. Herr von Schoen 
was present during the interview and took notes of what passed between us; His 
Excellency in fact drew up the yroces verbal of the conversation of which I have the 
honour to enclose copy and translation. In his long speech the Chancellor recapitulated 
what he had said to me on the last occasion adding that he desired that no arrange- 
ment or understanding should be made which would interfere in the least with our 
friendships with other countries or with their own alliances with Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. As he mentioned the word “ understanding ” I pointed out to him that as 
we had no formal understanding with either France or Eussia it would scarcely be 
likely that Hia Majesty’s Government would find themselves in the position to go 
further with Germany than they had done with those countries ; but that if he meant 
an exchange of pacific assurances would clear away the atmosphere of suspicion which 
appeared to exist between the two countries, I thought that His Majesty s Government 
would be quite ready to meet the Imperial Government half way. I said I was not 
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in full possession of your views on the subject of what assurances could be given — 
but that speaking quite personally I thought that His Majesty’s Government might 
state, for instance, that England would not make an unprovoked attack against any 
Power or group of Powers and would use her best endeavours, should occasion arise, 
to prevent other Powers doing so and would also give a formal assurance that her 
friendships with Prance and Eussia were in no way directed against Germany. I 
thought such assurances might be forthcoming, as I knew that it was both the policy 
and desire of His Majesty’s Government to maintain the status quo of the present 
European political equilibrium and to promote friendship between the Triple Alliance 
and the other Powers. I repeated that these were only personal expressions of opinion 
but that I should like to know whether assurances of that or a similar nature would 
meet the views of the Imperial Government — should they be offered. (I have thought 
it best to give you my account of this portion of our conversation, as ITerr von Sehocn’s 
notes, though correct in the main, do not quite give the proper sequence of my 
remarks.) His Excellency did not reply to this question, merely remarking that 
he was himself fully convinced that the agreements between England and Prance and 
Eussia were not directed against Germany but that a formal assurance to that effect 
would certainly be of great help in negotiating a naval arrangement. 

With regard to the latter I asked His Excellency whether he could give me any 
idea as to the naval proposals the Imperial Government were prepared to make. 
I presumed that they would not be based on their present naval programiiie. The 
Chancellor reminded me that their programme had become law and could not be 
changed except by a vote in the Eeiehstag. 1 said that I presumed that I was right in 
thinking that the aim and object of the Imperial Government in opening the matters 
we^ were discussing were to bring about a better state of feeling between G[rea]t 
Britain and Germany and to limit the naval expenditure which was rapidly becoming 
a very heavy burden to the taxpayers of both countries and interfering with other 
necessary reforms and schemes for internal development. He replied in the affirma- 
tive ; I therefore asked him how naval expenditure was to be reduced in either country 
if the German programme was to be carried out in its entirety. He replied somewhat 
vaguely that, though the pro^amme would have to be carried out, something might 
be done in the way of regulating the tempo of construction. I asked His Excelkmcy 
whether that meant that the time for providing the number of ships now contemplated 
for — say the year 1918 would be extended. To this I received no reply from the 
Chancellor but Baron Schoen stated that what was meant was that the arrangement 
should include a formal assurance that under no circumstances would the speed of 
constraction be accelerated beyond that laid down in the programme — and this, 
he said, would remove the chief ground for the suspicions that seemed to exist in 
the minds of the British Admiralty. I said that", still, this did not appear to mo 
to remove the difficulty which I had indicated, viz., that the rigid execution of 
the German programme precluded on both sides, anv limitation of expenditure for 
many years to come. 

The Chancellor said that of course a naval arrangement bristled with difficulties 
and, that it was therefore, in his opinion, all the more necessary that an excliange of 
pacific assurances should, if possible, precede the negotiation of a naval arrangement, 
as the rough edge of the difficulties surroimding the latter would be much taken off 
by the removal of all suspicion or mistrust from the minds of the negotiators. He 
TOuld therefore hope that if His Majesty’s Government preferred that the assurances 
should not precede the negotiations for the naval arrangement, they might at least be 
discussed at the same time. 

While on this subject the Chancellor was very strong on the point that in 
consenting to make proposals for a naval arrangement Germany was making a great 
concession and sac^ce, and that therefore they must have assurances in their hands 
such as would justify this sacrifice in the eyes of the Eeiehstag and the nation. 

I gathered from this that the Chancellor thought that such assurances as I had 
vaguely intimated were somewhat less than thev would be prepared to accept and I 
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■was conj&rmed in this impression subsequently by Baron Schoen who said, in private 
conversation, that they would hope to get something a little more concrete and far- 
reaching. I asked him what he had in his mind and after some hesitation he said 
“ Well ! Something more akin to the wording of the Baltic agreement,” Baron Schoen 
made these remarks to me this morning when he brought me his procks verbal of 
yesterday’s conversation for my revision. I took the opportunity of asking him to 
explain to me what the Chancellor had meant exactly by the ‘ ‘ relaxation of the tempo 
of the German programme.” He replied that to touch the number of ships provided 
for by the programme was impossible without a vote in the Eeiehstag, but that 
an alteration in the speed with which they were to be built necessitated no such 
proceeding. That lay in the hands of the Government and they could therefore 
reduce the number of ships to be constructed in each year. For instance according 
to the programme four ships were to be laid down each year for a certain number of 
years. The Government could, without consulting the Eeiehstag, reduce these to 
three. (^) It was true that the whole number to be built according to the programme 
would not be affected by the proceeding, but the expenses would be spread over a 
greater lengfh of time and at all events the annual expenditure would be reduced. 

I said that that might be a temporary advantage but that the gross naval expenditure 
would finally remain the same; a proposal for reducing this gross expenditure would 
be more to the point. He replied that that was impossible for the moment, and 
that therefore he was personally in favour of making at present an arrangement 
which would only cover two or three years. He explained his view by stating that 
if at the end of a certain period within that time the arrangement was found to work 
satisfactorily and, together with mutual pacific assurances, to have tranquillized public 
opinion on both sides, it would be highly probable that a strong party in the Eeiehstag 
would be in favour of reducing the number of ships provided by the programme 
and that a vote to that effect could be easily secured. 

I rather pressed the point with regard to the nature of the arrangement which 
the Imperial Government proposed to suggest and I put my remarks in such a way 
as to give him to understand that it was, to my mind at least, doubtful, whether 
proposals on the basis of the present German programme would be acceptable, and 
proposals which His Majesty’s Government were not likely to be able to accept were 
better not made at all. 

To return to my conversation with the Chancellor, I would mention that there 
appeared to me to be a disposition on His Excellency’s part to throw the initiative of 
making naval proposals on to His Majesty’s Government, or at all events to expect 
that they would submit their views as to the form a naval arrangement should take 
simultaneously with the German proposals. I therefore took an opportunity of 
reminding Hie Excellency that he had told me in August that, as His Majesty’s 
Government had already informally broached the question of a naval arrangement 
without result, it was now the turn of the Imperial Government to take the initiative. 
1 had reported this to my Government and it was quite understood by them that they 
were to expect proposals from the Imperial Government, and these were now being 
awaited. 

My remarks at the close of the conversation with regard to the moment when 
definite negotiations should be opened were not made, as it would appear from the 
notes, spontaneously, but because Baron Schoen, in a previous conversation, had 
expressed to me some doubts as to whether the present moment, when there was such 
a press of Parliamentary business in London, was propitious for the discussion of 
such important matters.' I told His Excellency that I would, if he wished, ascertain 
your views on the subject. He begged me, however, to defer doing so until I had seen 
the Chancellor. The latter did not mention the matter but as Baron Schoen had 

(1) [Marginal comment by Mr. Asquith : “ But would they not be obliged (in order to conform 
to the law! to make up for lost time in the concluding year or years of the statutory period? 
H. H. A,”] 
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expressed some anxiety on the point I made the observation quoted. The Chancellor 
said that he would be very glad if I would mention the point to you and ascertain 
your views. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 200. 


Conversation held on October 14, 1909, between the Imperial Chancellor and the 

British Ambassador. 

Translation. 

The Chancellor said : — 

In our conversation in August I already had the honour of making the following 
statements to Your Excellency. 

From the repeated utterances of Mr Asquith and of Mr. McEenna we have 
gained the conviction that England expects from a naval arrangement an improvement 
in the relations of the two countries. As we also are eagerly aiming at such an 
improvement, we are gladly willing in reply to this initiative which has been taken 
by England to offer our hand to conclude a naval arrangement and, if it answers to 
England’s wishes, to make also on our side concrete proposals with this object. 

We believe that, if we respond to the English initiative, we are making on our 
side a concession, as we have always declared, in accordance with the truth, that we 
only wish to develop our navy to meet our own requirements and not with 
regard to any other navy. We have repeatedly stated and I repeat again that 
our navy serves no aggressive purposes but is only destined to protect our trade and, 
in ease of necessity, to defend our coasts. (®) Whether a naval agreement alone — and 
this too I have already said to Your Excellency — ^would be in a position really and 
lastingly to improve our relations, may appear doubtful. But just because we 
entertain the earnest and sincere wish, without any arricre pensee, to establish the 
old friendly and confidential relations with England, we are prepared, as far as we 
possibly can, to meet the English wish for a naval arrangement. 

England will further understand that we are in reality, and also bearing in mind 
public opinion, making a great sacrifice, if in such an agreement we also recognize 
legally England’s actually existing naval supremacy. We can only make such a 
sacrifice, and in fact we are prepared to make it, on condition that England should 
declare and show to us that her confidence in us will thereby be restored. 

Should that not occur, we should be afraid that a naval arrangement, instead of 
improving general political relations, would arouse fresh distrust, as ill disposed people 
would express a doubt as to whether the agreement which had been concluded would 
actually be kept. Besides we are of opinion that we facilitate the establishment of 
a naval arrangement if we previously enter into a friendly exchange of opinions of 
a general character. For in a naval arrangement naval experts would naturally in the 
first line have the word. And that being so, the fact, as lies in the nature of things, 
must be reckoned with that the experts will insist with a certain obstinacy on the 
details of their programme. 

As we entertain the serious and sincere wish to arrive at an agreement respecting 
armaments, we must take precautions that such difficulties as might arise between the 
experts should exercise no unfavourable influence upon the general mutual relations. 
We hope that England also shares this view and we would be strengthened in this 
hope by a friendly discussion of our general political relations to one another. If 
England thinks that she can declare her agreement in principle to this idea wo would 
be prepared together with her to seek a programme in this direction — a programme 
which would bring us both nearer to each other and would make us both conscious of 


C®) [A Mpy of the German original of this document was sent by Sir E. Gosehen with the 
translation here prmted. op. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 239-43.] 

(®) [Lfar^nal comment : “ A swarm of Dreadnoughts is useless for the one purpose, and 
lumeoessary for the other. [H, H. A.]”] 
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the fact that our navies will not come into conflict with each other. We are ready in 
this connection to offer to England extensive guarantees based on the' principle of 
reciprocity. We are as ready to meet England’s proposals in this connection as on our 
side to put forward such proposals. Here I would like at once to forestall any 
possible misunderstanding. We know that there is in certain circles in England a 
suspicion that we wish to disturb her friendship with other Powers. This is not the 
case. We do not wish to demand anything of England that is not in consonance 
with her ententes, nothing which could even expose her to the suspicion on the 
part of her friends that we wish to disturb her relations with them, and vice versd, 
we also adhere to our treaties. In spite of this however there will be many ways 
of making the tone of our relations more cordial and of returning to the former mutual 
confidence. 

We beg that the matter may also be considered from these points of view, in 
order that, in the ease of an afBirmative reply on the part of England a more detailed 
discussion respecting a programme of this sort for the regularizing of mutual policies 
may take place. We believe that the conclusion of a naval arrangement would be 
most effectively promoted in this manner. 

In this connection I finally venture again to express the wish that the utmost 
secrecy should be observed as regards our negotiations. Nothing could be more 
calculated to disturb their happy issue than if something connected with them should 
leak out, because the political parties either in this country or in England would 
turn the matter into a party question and expose it to the dangers of party passion, 
and the question can only be settled in a quiet and dispassionate manner. If we 
should arrive at a positive result it must be reserved for a further mutual under- 
standing as to the manner and extent in which we will each make it known to our 
friends and the public. 

The British Ambassador remarked that England stood in close friendly relations 
with France and Eussia, without any agreement of a general nature having been 
concluded with them. England could hardly grant Germany more than she had done 
to the Entente Powers, but he had no doubt that a satisfactory formula for mutual 
pacific assurances could be found. He thought however that Sir Edward Grey 
was of the opinion that such assurances, unless preceded by, or at least made 
simultaneously with, a naval arrangement, would have but little effect upon British 
public opinion. 

The Chancellor replied that, as far as the Imperial Government was concerned, 
the matter stood as follows — that a naval arrangement without an announcement of 
a general friendly rapprochement would remain without favourable effect on German 
public opinion. 

The Secretary of State, Baron Schoen, remarked that the situation between 
England and Germany was essentially different to the situation between England on 
the one side and Eussia and France on the other. Between the latter three Powers 
there had existed disturbing (entzweiende) political questions, the settlement of which 
had paved the way to the entente. There were no such questions between Germany 
and England, and consequently a general declaration of friendship was necessary. 

To Sir Edward Goschen’s question as to our views respecting the basis of a 
naval arrangement the Chancellor replied that there could be no question of any 
departure from the naval Law as a whole, as that would meet with insuperable 
opposition in the Eeichstag ; but on the other hand the question of retarding the rate 
of building new ships might be discussed. 

To a remark of Sir Edward Goschen’s that the mere fact of retarding the rate of 
building would not result in any material saving of expense Baron Schoen pointed 
out that, should Germany bind herself to a certain number of new ships in a given 
time, such an undertaking would largely contribute towards producing a feeling of 
calm in England. 

Sir Edward Goschen then put a question as to the outlines of a general declara- 
tion of friendship. He remarked that he was not in full possession of the views of 
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Sir Edward Grey on the subject, but that, speaking personally, he thought that 
His Majesty’s Government, whose policy it was to maintain the present status quo 
of the European political equilibrium and who were anxious for the inost friendly 
relations between the Triple Alliance and the other Powers, might be willing to gho 
assurances, for example, that England would not make an unprovoked attack on any 
Power or group of Powers, and that she would use her influence to prevent other 
Powers from doing so. His Majesty's Government would also, he was sure, be ready 
to give an assurance that their friendships with Eussia and France were in no w^ay 
directed against Germany. Sir Edward Goschen asked whether assurances of such a 
nature would be satisfactory to the Imperial Government. 

The Chancellor replied that he was sure there would be no dfficulty in finding 
a formula for the declaration of friendship. It must of course be in such a form as to 
make it possible for the German Government to uphold in the eyes of the nation the 
naval arrangement which must be concluded simultaneously and which meant a 
great concession on the part of Germany. 

To the Ambassador’s question whether Germany wished to make concrete 
proposals the Chancellor replied that he would willingly do so if England wished it. 
He would be equally ready to receive proposals from England. 

In Sir Edward’s opinion the British Government would wish to receive the 
German proposals for a naval arrangement as soon as possible. 

The Chancellor declared himself ready at any time to open negotiations but 
pointed out that the question of the naval arrangement must be prefaced by 
pourparlers by the naval experts which could take place besides, and in connection 
with, the exchange of views as to a general rapprochement. 

Sir Edward Goschen said that he was under the impression that it was the opinion 
■of Sir Edward Grey that the sooner such proposals were made the better, but that, in 
view of the present press of Parliamentary business in England, it would be perhaps 
well for him to ascertain from Sir Edward Grey whether His Majesty's Government, 
were now ready to receive the German proposals and to open definite negotiations. 

The Chancellor replied that in regard to this j^oint he would of course gladly fall 
in with the decisions of the British Government who had been the first to express a 
wish for a naval understanding with Germany. 

MINUTES. 

The German suggestions are still so vague that it is not easy to offer useful criticism. 

There seems to me to be involved three points deserving of special consideration : 

1. An agreement on the lines of the declaration signed in 1908 by Germany, Bussia, and 
Sweden respecting the Baltic, (^) would probably involve, and may bo assumed to be intended by 
Germany to involve, some sort of solemn recognition of the territorial status quo, and the question 
arises what would be said in France to England putting her hand to such a document. It is 
hardly to be expected that France herself would in the present circumstances be a party to a 
formal renunciation of her claim to her lost provinces. It is of course quite true that IT [is] 
M[ajesty"s] G[ovemment] have no desire to question Germany’s title to those provinces, or to 
encourage or support Franc© in an unprovoked endeavour to wrest them back from Germany. 
But can we enter into any formal engagement with Germany to this effect without the risk of 
breaking up the Anglo-French entente? 

2. It was always to be anticipated that Germany would ask for something “ tiingiblc ” in 
return for the mere readiness to enter into a naval agreement. The hints thrown out by I Icrr von 
Schoen seem to show that the Bagdad railway, the capitulations in Egyi^t, “ and other matters ” 
are to be subjects of negotiations. G) It is a significant relapse into the bad habits of her fomior 
diplomacy that Germany should demand fresh concessions in return for being conciliatory in 
the matter of the capitulations in Egypt. Surely w© have already paid for and obtained Germany ’s 
assent to the abolition (if necessary) of the capitulations. She wants to sell hor goodwill over 
again, as she has so often done before especially as regards Egyptian affairs. It is further to 
be noted that the naval agreement is to be onlj^ for 2 to 3 years;, presumably however tho quid 
pro quo which we are to give in the political sphere will have to be something definitive, given 
outright. These are points to be kept in mind. 

3. It seems a question whether the immediate benefits expected from the very modest 
■character of the naval proposals, will not be nullified by the very feature for which it recommends 

(^) [This subject will be dealt with in a later volume.] 

(®) [i;. infra, p. 301, No. 201.] 
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Itself to the German gov[ernmen]t, namely, the shortness of the period it is to cover. It is 
apparently thought that the provisional and fragmentary character of the arrangement will have 
the effect of whetting the appetite of public opinion in both countries for a yet closer under- 
standing. It is of course difficult to prophesy. I understand the idea of H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] to be that if the notion of a necessary naval rivalry can once be got rid of, 
suspiciousness and sensitiveness will be so diminished that relations will become naturally friendly. 
But this presupposes a definite settlement of the naval problem. If such a settlement is seen 
not to be definite at all, is there not a danger that the hotheads in both countries will immediately 
seize upon this as a further opportunity for criticism and agitation? No doubt a permanent 
arrangement satisfactory to both parties would knock the bottom out of such agitation. But a 
mere undertaking to prolong the period of suspense by deferring the building of one ship each 
year to some convenient after-period (which may come round in 2^ years) and without any 
guarantee of what is to be done or not done subsequently, seems hardly likely to put an end 
to nervousness and apprehension as to the future. 

Sir E. Goschen seems to have handled a difficult matter exceedingly well, and I have no 
doubt that Sir Edward Grey w^ould wish H[is] E [xcellency] ’s action to be approved. 

E. A. 0. 

Oct. 18. 

We have to answer the inquiry whether H[is] Mfajesty’s] G[overnment] consider the 
moment suitable for the proposed discussion, and Sir E. Goschen has suggested a reply on the 
main question. 

It seems useless to speculate about the exchange of pacific assurances until we have a clearer 
indication of what the German Gov[ernmen]t want, but the Baltic Agreement appears to be a 
singularly inappropriate model. 

W. I/. 

Sir E. Goschen handled this question cleverly and his suggestions as to the assurances which 
H[is] M[ajcsty’a] G[overnment] might be disposed to give were prudent and uncompromising. 
They evidently did not satisfy Baron Sehon who said that assurances of a more far-reaching nature 
would bo required, and referred to the wording of the Baltic agreement as the model upon which 
they should be based. A glance at the Baltic agreement will show that were England and Germany 
to make a joint declaration on similar lines, England would find herself bound to recognise and 
even to preserve the actual status quo of Germany's continental and insular possessions and to 
concert rneasures with her for the maintenance of the status quo in the event of its disturbance. 
Such a declaration on the part of England would be severely criticised in France as a treacherous 
action on the part of a friend since it would consecrate the Treaty of Frankfort which the French 
accepted as it was imposed upon them, but which still remains the last Treaty, either political or 
commercial that has been concluded between France and Germany. The suggestion of a 
dcclaratiion on the. lines of the Baltic agreement must therefore bo set aside altogether as 
unacceptable, although perhaps another formula might be discovered. Great care w’ould have 
to be tak»*'n that umbrage is not given to other Powers, but the statement of the Chancellor 
that ho does not wish to demand anything of England “ which could even expose her to suspicion 
on the part of her friends ” provides an opening for the rejection of any formula having that 
tendency. 

The naval programme outlined by the Chancellor is vague but, as far as he has lifted the 
veil, it may be summed up as containing a recognition by Germany of the supremacy of the 
British Navy as an accepted axiom, and a less rapid fulfilment of the earlier stages of the German 
naval programme, which is however to be fully completed by 1918. 

It is desired that the recognition of the supremacy of the British navy should be regarded 
as a groat concession, meriting counter-concessions on our side, eo far undefined. Such a recognition 
would be of no value unless the British navy were really supreme, and so long as our navy 
is supreme it does not matter whether it is so recognised in Germany or not. Consequently the 
concession is dependent entirely on the intentions of H[is] M[ajesty*s] G[ovcrnment] to maintain 
a supremo navy, and as there is a consensus of opinion on this point in England it thus becomes 
a paper concession or no concession at all. 

According to the Chancellor and Baron Schon, the naval programme having been voted by 
Parliament must bo completed unless modified by Parliament. We are therefore still face to 
face with a situation in 1918 when Germany will have 38 Dreadnoughts and England will 
presumably have to have about 60 capital ships, or approximately about 50 more than w^e now have. 
This will entail a further expenditure during the next few years of over 100 million sterling, or 
roughly speaking 10 millions per annum for the next ten years. With the best and most friendly 
intentions in the world one may ask whether it is really worth while to talk of a naval agreement, 
except as an empty platitude, so long as it is regarded in Germany as an essential part of German 
policy that there must be 38 Dreadnoughts by 1918. B[aro]n Schon suggested that if Germany 
now builds three capital ships per annum instead of four, and if the relations between the two 
countries improve during the next few years it might be possible for a future Beichstag to modify 
the programme by reducing it- On the other hand if Germany now lightens the strain upon her 
finances by building three capital ships instead of four she will be in a better position from a 
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financial point of view to bear this burden than if she keeps to her programme of four ships 
per annum, and consequently there would be a better prospect of the programme being maintain^. 
There would therefor© be less likelihood of a demand being made by a future Reichstag to modify 
the programme by reducing it, if the naval burden is being more easily borne^ by the people. 
The Chancellor held out no prospect of any such modification being possible, in fact he was 
very categorical as to there being no departure from the naval law as a whole. 

On the other hand H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnmcnt] have always declared themselves in 
favour of a limitation of armaments and have on more than one occasion stated to the German 
Gov[emmen]t their readiness to reduce their programme of naval construction provided that 
they had clear and indisputable proofs of a similar intention on the part of the German Gov[cm- 
men]t. Consequently the proposal, if seriously made, that the German Gov[ernmcn]t should 
agree to build only three instead of four capital ships for the next few years and to make no 
acceleration in their building scheme, is one which it would be difficult for B[[is] M[a]*esty’p] 
G[ovemment] to dismiss as unacceptable without exposing themselves to the charge of insincerity 
and to the prospect of being held up to the world as the promoters of reckless competition in naval 
construction, and as the chief obstacle to peaceful stability in Europe. 

No indication has been given as to what, if any, limitations are to be placed on British plans 
of naval construction, but it is presumed that some counter-concessions will be demanded which 
will require careful investigation. 

It is not however merely a question of the number of ships to be constructed within a certain 
term of years that can inspire mutual confidence between the two countries, but the necessity 
for both Gov[ernmen]ts to be in a position to know and to realise the ship-building capacity of 
the other’s country, including the possible output of guns, mountings, armour plate, &c. In this 
way only can the present mistrust be removed and a feeling of confidence be restored. Any 
suspicion that the savings created by the reduction in the number of ships was being utilised 
for the preparation of increased building facilities and of a supply of guns, mountings &c., which 
would enable the German Gov[ermnen]t at a given moment to launch within very short notice a 
larger number of ships than could be prepared in the same interval in this country would 
certainly create an aggravated situation in the relations between England and Germany, far 
worse than that which actually exists at the present time. The ingrained suspicion of the 
intentions of Germany with a fleet of 38 Dreadnoughts, which from the nature of the ships are 
suitable neither for the protection of German trade nor for the defence of German coasts as 
alleged by the Chancellor, will be difficult to remove from the minds of the British public, and 
it is, in my opinion, very doubtful whether it will be possible to remove this distrust except by a 
substantial reduction of the present German naval programme. 

An answer has to be given to the German Chancellor, and it is for Hfis] M[ajosfcy’R] 
G[overnment] to decide whether it is worth while to open negotiations in view of the Chancellor’s 
categorical statement ** that there could be no question of any departure from the naval law as a 
whole.” If H[is] M[aiesty’s] Gfovernment] decide that it is desirable to meet the German 
Gov[emmen]t in the initiative which the latter are now taking, I would suggest a reply on tiho 
following lines : — 

H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] have read with interest and satisfaction the account of 
the conversation held on the 14th Oct[ober] between the German Chancellor and H[is] M[ajcsty]’a 
Ambassador., and note with pleasure H[is] E[xcellency]’s desire to re-establish friendly and 
confidential relations with England. 

They will await and will consider in a most friendly spirit the concrete proposals which the 
German Gk>v[6mmen]t desire to make to them with a view to arriving at an agreement upon 
naval construction, which appears to H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnmcnt] to present the best 
prospect for securing an improvement in the mutual relations of the two countries. 

Although they fully realise that any modification of the German Naval Law would require 
the sanction of the Imperial Parliament, they are not without hope that this result may in 
the end be obtained on the re-establishment of more cordial relations between the two countries, 
and by the removal of the suspicion and mistrust which unhappily exist on both shores of the 
North Sea. They are of opinion that greater frankness and confidence between the two Gov fern- 
men] ts in the treatment of naval matters would largely conduce to the attainment of this object, 
and they feel confident that the German Gov[ernmen]t will concur in this view. Hfis] Mfajesty’s] 
Gfovernment] are ready on their side to give to the German Gov[ernmen]t the most friendly 
and pacific assurances, whilst avoiding at the same time any expressions likely to create suspicion 
on the part of the friends or allies of both countries. 

Hfis] Mfajesty’s] Gfovernment] are prepared to consider any proposals put before them by 
the German Gov[ernmen]t at any moment which may appear most convenient to them. 

C. H. 


I have spoken in this sense to Count Metternich.(®) 


Oct. 24, 09. 


E. G. 


(®) [Probably this was on the 26th, cp. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 243-4. v, infra, p. 802, 
Ed. note.] 
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No. 201. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. Hardinge. 

F.U. 38405/31695/09/18. 

Private. 

My dear Hardinge, Berlin, October 15, 1909. 

You may judge of my feelings when, arriving at the Chancellor’s on his 
invitation to come and have a talk with him, I found, besides the Chancellor, Schoen 
installed at a table with papers and pens before him. The Chancellor said that he 
was sure I wouldn’t mind his having asked Schoen to take notes of our conversa- 
tion, as it was better that a record should be kept of what passed between us on such 
an important matter. “Memories were always deceptive,’’ &e. I of course made no 
demur but I pointed out to Schoen afterwards that it was not my idea of an informal 
conversation to have every word that fell from my lips taken down and recorded, and 
that he must remember that the few remarks I had made consisted chiefly of personal 
ideas and impressions. Schoen was very airy about it and said that he regarded the 
conversation as far as I was concerned as quite informal and that they quite recog- 
nized that I was merely expressing my personal opinions. As far as what the 
Chancellor said went Schoen’s record was quite correct, as the oration, delivered in 
German, had unmistakably been prepared. But of course the notes of what I said 
were pure Schonese, as no one but a shorthand writer could have recorded the exact 
words. This I found when Schoen brought me his proces verbal this morning for 
revision. I took the liberty of putting in what I really did say and Schoen admitted 
that my versions were correct : but what is of course missing is the sequence of my 
remarks as I had to insert them where there was an opening. In indicating what in 
my opinion were the sort of assurances His Majesty’s Government might be inclined 
to give I purposely did not allude to any idea of Prance and Eussia being brought into 
an arrangement, as I wished to avoid every appearance of being primed, and that 
idea would have given me away. I also wished to avoid committing His Majesty’s 
Government in any way at this early stage of the proceedings. But I did wish to get 
some inkling of what sort of assurances they expected, so I indicated what His 
Majesty’s Government might possibly be prepared to give in that way. Schoen 
evidently wants something more far reaching. He said to me to-day ‘ ‘ I won’t 
conceal from you that we Germans have the rooted conviction, founded on sad 
experience, that wherever we are pushing our legitimate interests we meet with oppo- 
sition from England.” On my saying that I was afraid that there existed people in 
England who were not devoid of similar feelings with regard to Germany, he said 
‘ ‘ Yes ! I know, and we must have something to put an end to that deplorable state of 
things. Take the Bagdad Eailway for instance; any idea that that enterprise is 
anti-English or contrary to British interests is quite unfounded, and I know for a fact 
that our bankers are only too anxious to meet the English half way and come to an 
agreement with them, while your people only get excited about India and do every- 
thing to increase our difficulties. This sort of attitude on their part in the Bagdad 
and other questions is apt to make our people difficult to deal with, and I can assure 
you that if an opportunity could be taken by His Majesty’s Government during these 
negotiations to give some assurances which would remove ill feeling and give evidence 
of a really friendly spirit you would find us much more ready to fall in with your views 
both as regards the Bagdad Railway, the Capitulations in Egypt, and other matters of 
importance to England ! ” 

He made one statement to me which I consider of importance, and which I 
have alluded to in my despatch. He said that his own opinion (which I presume 
is also that of the Chancellor) was that any naval arrangement which might be 
come to should only be made to cover two or three years, the idea being that if 
it worked smoothly and gave satisfaction it would, combined with the pacific 
assurances, cause the Reichstag to look twice at incurring unnecessary expenditure 
and incline them to drop ships. This, in my opinion, is worthy of consideration, and 
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it also somewhat tends to remove the haunting anxiety that all they want to do is to> 
tie our hands and then make hay with the rest of Europe. I also consider that it 
would be a point gained if they gave a formal assurance that no acceleration in their 
rate of shipbuilding would take place. 

As regards the reduction of the tempo in their shipbuilding as indicated by 
the Chancellor, and explained by Sehoen to mean that they might spread the 
construction of their ships over a longer period by laying down at present three ships 
a year instead of the four provided for by the Programme and subsequently making 
up the full number by increasing the two provided in later years to three, it is quite 
true, as I pointed out to Sehoen, that, in spite of this, at the end of the Programme 
aU the ships would be there and the gross expenditure for them incurred, while we 
should have had to build and incur expense in the proportion we thought necessary 
for safety. Still it must be remembered that they build ships by loan and we out of 
income so that the spreading process would be more in our favour than in theirs. At 
least so it appears to me. 

As my conversation with the Chancellor and Sehoen took place on the evening- 
before messenger day and my morning was chiefly occupied in revising Schoen’s 
notes and making very necessary alterations both my despatch and this letter have 
had to be written very hurriedly, but I have tried to make things as clear as 
possible. 

By the way you may find a few discrepancies between Schoen’s notes and the 
translation, but I have explained them to Sehoen, who quite understood and 
“passed” them. 

He wanted to have them typed on one sheet of paper in separate columns, 
English and German and signed by me and him ; but I refused this as I said it was 
giving far too much formality to what the Chancellor had himself characterised as a 
preliminary and informal conversation. He agreed readily, and I think the whole 
idea of notes being taken of the conversation &c,, came from the careful and precise 
new Chancellor. The whole proceeding was not very pleasant. 

You will see from the Chancellor’s speech that he expects an answer as to 
whether His Majesty’s Government agree “ in principle ” to the sort of programme he 
suggests. Should the answer be in the affirmative I would suggest that it should be 
stated that His Majesty’s Government are awaiting the naval proposals foreshadowed 
in the Chancellor’s communication to me in August last.(^) Eor I do not suppose His 
Majesty’s Government would care to go very far before knowing exactly what the 
German Government have to propose. 

Yours very slncerelv, 

W. E. GOSCTTEN. 


(}) [^J. supra, pp, 283-4, Nos. 186-7.] 


[ED, NOTE , — No record has been found in the Foreign Office Archives of any report to 
Sir E. Goschen of the conversation between Sir Edward Grey and Count Mettemich on October 26, 
described by the latter in G.P. XXVIII, pp. 243-4. But see supra, p. 300, No. 200, min, and 
note (®). For Count Metternich’s report of the conversation of October 28, v. G,P, XXVIII, 
pp. 250-1, and XXVII, II, pp. 580-2. Sir Edward Grey’s despatch was communicated by Sir E. 
Goschen to the Chancellor on November 4, and is printed in G,P, XXVIII, pp. 255-8.] 
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No. 202. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 38105/31695/09/18. 

(No. 266.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 28, 1909. 

I asked Count Metternieh to come to see me to-day and told him that, though I 
thought the conversations which had been begun with you in Berlin had better be 
continued there, I wished to tell him what I proposed to say to you. 

I would deal first with the hesitation expressed by Herr von Schoen as to whether 
the present was a suitable time to continue the discussion and make proposals, seeing 
that the British Cabinet was already so much occupied. I would say at once that we 
should very much regret a suspension of the negotiations; business here might 
occasionally delay our replies, but this would not be so great a drawback as the total 
suspension of the negotiations. 

I approved entirely all that you had already said in conversation. We should have- 
no difiSculty in giving general assurances of a peaceable disposition, for we could most 
truthfully say that we did not desire to direct our understandings with other countries 
against Germany, and that we had no hostile intentions whatever with regard to her. 
But it might be difficult to find any formula going beyond this which would not give 
the impression that we were entering into closer relations with Germany than we had 
previously entered into with any other Powers. As a matter of fact, we had no such 
general formula with any other Power, and sucli engagements as we had made were 
limited to the terms of the particular agreements which we had concluded. 

T understood that it was felt in Germany that some general understanding was 
necessary, to cause the atmosphere to become more genial, and thus to make a naval 
arrangement possible. Here, however, there was an opposite feeling : a general 
understanding would have no beneficial effect whatever on public opinion, and would 
indeed be an object of criticism, so long as naval expenditure remained undiminished. 
In order to remove suspicion here, a naval arrangement was essential. Though I had 
not yet consulted the Admiralty with regard to your last conversation, because it 
seemed to me that the negotiations had hardly reached the stage at which experts, 
might be consulted, I felt sure that a frank exchange of information between the 
German and British Admiralties would be the most effective factor in making both 
countries believe that the naval expenditure of each was intended for general pur- 
poses, and had not in view the stealing of a march or the gaining of an advantage at 
the expense of the other country. The drawing up of satisfactory formulse would, 
however, be difficult, and would take time. 

Meanwhile, as we were convinced that the German Chancellor really desired to 
improve relations between the two countries, and we therefore felt that the opening of 
the discussion had already made the atmosphere more genial, I was anxious that this 
favourable turn of events should at once lead to some good results, even though they 
might be indirect. I hoped that one good result would be a greater frankness on 
points of difficulty between us O 

Finally, Count Metternieh assured me that the object of the German Chancellor 
was to restore between us and Germany the friendly and confidential relations which 
used to exist. The German Government had felt of late that, though there might 
be no actual understanding against Germany, we were somehow or other always 
found to be acting with Prance and Eussia in opposition to Germany. 

T observed that, in the case of Morocco, our action had of course been determined 
by the terms of the Anglo-French Agreement. In the Balkan crisis last winter Eussia 
and Austria had been violently opposed, and if we had been found acting against 
Germany at Constantinople this was not because we were opposing German interests, 

(1) [The omitted passage in this despatch refers to the Bagdad Railway and is printed,. 
infra, pp. 378-9, No. 277.] 
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but because Germany had taken up the Austrian side. I reminded Count Metternich 
that I had told him at the time that we quite understood the action Germany had 
taken, and that we ourselves should probably have acted similarly in her place; and 
I pointed out that Germany should also realise that the action we had taken was the 
action she herself would have taken, had she been in our place. 

Count Metternich seemed to think that we were specially responsible for the 
attitude which Eussia had taken up. He was of opinion that Prance had tried to 
restrain Eussia, and that without our encouragement there would have been no Balkan 
crisis. 

I told him that the language used in London had been exactly the same as that 
used in Paris, and we had not done anything to make matters worse. 

The conversation ended in a resume of what I had stated at the beginning as to 
our readiness to receive the German proposals and our desire to prevent by frank 
explanations the Bagdad Eailway, or any other difficulty, from being a cause of 
soreness. 

Count Metternich said that though the German Chancellor was prepared to make 
suggestions he would also welcome any which we could make. 

I said that any suggestions from me at this stage would have to deal with the 
naval question, and I could not make suggestions of this kind without first consulting 
the Admiralty. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY].(^) 

^ (2) [The text here given is the final draft approved by Sir Edward Grey and initialled by him. 
This is in accordance with the general rule as to out-going despatches described by the Editors, 
in Oooch d Temperley, Vol. I, p. ix. The text of this despatch, as printed in G,P. XXVIII,’ 
pp. 265-8, is that of the copy communicated by Sir E. Goschen to Herr von Bethmann Hollwet^.’ 
It appears from this that the despatch as sent oS from the Foreign Office was signed “ For the 
Secretary of State, W. Langley.”] 


No. 203. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen. 

F.O. 88405/31695/09/18. 

Tel. (No. 328.) Foreign Office, October 29, 1909. 

Your despatch No. 356. (^) I have told German Ambassador of reply which I am 
Bending to you and have said there is no occasion to hang up negotiations on account 
of business here and that we are ready to receive proposals. Despatch follows. (*) 

(^) [?;. supra, pp. 293-8, No. 200.] 

(2) [v. immediately preceding document. The present telegram was probably drafted on 
■October 28, but delayed in despatch.] 


No. 204. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey.{^) 


F.O. 40904/81695/09/18. 

(No. 371.) Secret. Berlin, D. November 4, 1909- 

Sir, E. November 8, 1909. 

On the receipt of your despatch No. 266 of the 28th ultimo marked secret, (^j I at 
once communicated its contents to the Imperial Chancellor and His Excellency asked 
me to call upon him this afternoon to hear the observations he had to make upon it. 


(^) [The language used by Sir E. Goschen was approved by Sir Edward 
No. 283 to Count de Salis of November 22, 1909.] 

(^) [iJ. supra, pp. 303-4, No. 202.] 


Grey in his despatch 
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Herr von Sclioeii, as on the previous occasion, was present during our conversation. 
The Chancellor in the first place begged me to convey to you his best thanks for the 
exceedingly frank and straightforward statement contained in your despatch — 
frankness which he would endeavour to imitate. He was also glad to aeknowdedge 
the great friendliness and cordiality wdth wiiich you had received his first 
message. 

He then in a long speech recapitulated what he had said to me on the last occasion 
and again laid stress upon the great sacrifice the German Government were making in 
suggesting a naval arrangement at all. 1 ventured to remark that before we could 
judge of the sacrifice we must know what proposals the Imperial Government had to 
make, because it appeared to me that as things stood, the sacrifice was no greater for 
one Power than for the other, both Powers being equally anxious to curtail the 
increasing cost of armaments and to remove from the public mind the impression that 
aggressive ideas lay at the bottom of that increasing expenditure. His Excellency 
said that that was the idea, but not the whole idea, and he would come to what he had 
to propose in a moment. 

In the first place, however, he wished to deal with your statement to the effect 
that public opinion in England would attach small value to i)olitical assurances unless 
they w^ere preceded by a naval arrangement. As regards this he would observe that in 
Germany the opposite was the case, but that in order to show his goodwill he would 
suggest as a compromise that a naval arrangement and political assurances should 
be negotiated and made public simultaneously and side by side. 

His Excellency then came to the naval proposals he had to make. They were 
simply to the effect that during a certain period of years, say, three or four, both 
countries should bind themselves not to build more than a stated number of “ capital 
ships; the number of ships to be settled of course by the naval experts of the two 
Governments. I asked His Excellency whether his proposal would include any 
arrangement by which fuller information respecting naval construction and building 
would be exchanged. His Excellency replied that in principle he was not against 
such an arrangement, but that it was a matter of some difficulty which could only be 
decided by naval experts. But he could say at once that he deprecated any idea of 
control — as an arrangement between two such Powers as Germany and England pre- 
cluded, in his opinion, any idea that control wmld be necessary. 

He then came to the political assurances to be exchanged between the two Powers, 
with a view to removing suspicion and rendering possible a really good feeling between 
the two countries. He observed in the first place that the suggestions as to what His 
Majesty’s Government might be able to propose which I had thrown out in our last 
conversation, which practically amounted to a declaration on the part of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government that their understandings with Russia and France were not directed 
against Germany, contained nothing that the German Government did not know 
already; in fact Prince Bulow had more than once made public statements to that 
effect in the Reichstag. Therefore that assurance — one of an agreeable nature — the 
intrinsic value of which he would be the last to underestimate, had lost its value as an 
item in the present negotiations. He would propose that the two Governments should 
give a mutual assurance, in a form to he afterwards decided, that neither of them 
entertained any idea of aggression the one against the other, that they would not 
attack each other, and further that in the case of an attack made on either Power 
by a third Power or group of Powers, the Power not attacked should stand aside. 
His Excellency invited an expression of opinion with me with regard to this proposal. 
I said that it was not for me to pass judgment on a proposal of such a far-reaching 
nature, but that, speaking for myself personally, I would remind him that I had 
already pointed out to him that it would be difficult for His Majesty’s Government to 
go further with Germany than they had gone with Prance and Russia, and that with 
those countries we had formulated no such definite arrangement. His Tilxcellency 
replied that as far as that went we had no naval arrangement with those I^owers and 
that the mere fact of a naval arrangement being contemplated between Germany and 
[17590] X 
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England created an entirely new situation. I think that he wanted me to understand 
that as His Majesty’s Government had originally suggested a limitation of Naval 
Armaments and therefore an understanding on that subject, it was His Majesty's 
Government who had created the new situation of which the political understanding 
which he now proposed was a natural sequence. For, he explained, it could not be 
expected from them that, after having consented to reduce their naval plans, they 
should find themselves opposed subsequently by the Power at whose wish they had 
done so. This led to another short discussion with regard to their Naval Programme, 
the scope of which I pointed out would, according to his proposal, be not reduced but- 
only retarded. The Chancellor remarked that to give an assurance that their pro- 
gramme, as formed by Law, would be reduced was impossible, at all events at the 
present moment; what he proposed was the restriction of their power of rapid 
construction during a certain number of years, which was certainly a great concession ; 
and it was necessary for them to have some assurance which would be a guarantee 
that that concession would not be used against them. “ Besides,” he added, and in 
this he was supported by Herr von Schoen, “ who knows but that circumstances may 
arise during the years for which the arrangement may be concluded which may 
render still further reductions possible.” I asked whether they meant that if things 
went well the Eeichstag would of its own volition vote for a reduction of the legal 
programme. They replied that that was possible, but that at all events at the present 
moment it was out of the question for them to go further than the proposal just 
indicated. I said that it was difficult for me to give any definite opinion, but that I 
would not conceal from them my impression that His Majesty’s Government might 
find it difficult to fall in with a suggestion based on the carrying out sooner or later 
of the entire German programme. 

You will see from what I have written that the exchange of political assurances 
proposed by the Chancellor bears a very striking resemblance to that suggested to me 
by Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter in the beginning of the year, which I brought to your 
notice in my despatch No. 141 of April 16 last.(®) 

I would mention that in speaking of the Chancellor’s political proposal I said that 
I presumed that in alluding to an attack on either of the Powers by a third Power or 
group of Powers he meant an unprovoked attack. In reply His Excellency pointed 
out the difficulty of ever deciding, to the satisfaction of either the attacker or the 
attacked, which was the provoking party; he would therefore prefer that the word 
unprovoked should not form part of any formula, and words such as ” action aggres- 
sive ” should rather be used. I would add that in a subsequent conversation which T 
had with Herr von Schoen, the latter said that it would in fact be well in drawing u]) a, 
formula that neither the words “war” nor “neutrality” should be used, as they 
were words of a somewhat exciting character. I said that whatever words were used 
the Chancellor’s proposal could mean nothing else but that in the case of war, the 
Power not actually concerned should stand neutral. Herr von Schoen replied that 
all the Chancellor had done as yet was to suggest the line which ho thought should 
be followed; an appropriate formula had yet to be found. It might for instance be 
stated that in the case of one of the Powers being engaged in an unexpected conflict, 
the other Power should stand aside unless its vital interests (“ Lebensinteresse ”1 
were involved. 

In bidding me good-bye Herr von Schoen said that he hoped I should bring them 
on my return a favourable answer to the Chancellor’s proposals, which had been made 
with the honest endeavour of placing the relations of the two countries on a friendly 
and satisfactory footing. I said that no one could be more anxious than I to see that 
result attained, but that I could not conceal from him by (?my) personal opinion that 
while the naval proposals scarcely went far enough, the political proposals went 
somewhat too far under existing circumstances. Ip any case he might be certain 


(®) [tj. supra, pp. 265-6, No. 374.] 
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that both proposals would receive the most careful and unprejudiced consideration at 
the hands of His Majesty’s Government. (^) 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy and translation of the Chancellor’s 
statement and of the notes taken by Baron von Schoen on our conversation, 

I have, &c. 

W. B. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 204. (') 

Conversation which took place on November 4, 1909, between Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, Baron von Schoen, and Sir Edward Goschen. 

Translation. 

The Imperial Chancellor said : 

It is with gratitude and satisfaction that I see from the information which Your 
Excellency, under instructions from the British Government, has just ^ven me, to 
the effect that Your Government is ready in connection with the negotiations respect- 
ing a Naval Arrangement, to enter into a friendly discussion with regard to a general 
orientation of mutual policies. 

Both Governments are convinced that complete and unreserved openness must 
be the preliminary condition of these discussions. And in view of this fact the 
following suggests itself : — 

From her standpoint, England in the main only interests herself in a Naval 
Arrangement. Hence it follows that it was England who first suggested the conclu- 
sion of a Naval Arrangement, without giving any indication of a desire on her part for 
a political arrangement. As regards Germany the question is different. We 
have repeatedly declared that we are only building our fleet to meet our own require- 
ments, for the protection of our trade and to guard against possible attacks on our 
coasts, without any kind of aggressive designs. It is to our ^eatest interest that we 
should again enter into confidential and friendly relations with England. England 
may judge of the loyalty of this desire on our part by the fact that we are prepared to 
pay a high price for it, namely the price of limiting by treaty the extent of_ our 
Naval Armaments. In the entire course of history no nation has as yet done this as 
the basis of a friendly understanding. 

Two points arise from this situation : — 

Firstly in respect to form. England says, and, from her point of view, quite 
justly ; — We can sign no political arrangement until we know what form the Naval 
Arrangement will take. And, on the other hand Germany says : — We can only 
conclude the Naval Arrangement when agreement has been arrived at respecting a 
political arrangement which meets our wants. In other words the negotiations witli 
regard to the political arrangement and the naval arrangement must be carried on 
simultaneously and concluded simultaneously. 

Secondly, in respect to substance. The naval arrangement must offer England 
so much as to enable her to direct her policy towards us in an amicable way. On the 
other hand Germany can only fix by treaty the construction of her fleet, which is, 
moreover, in point of numbers immeasurably weaker than that of England, and 
which might also conceivably come into conflict with the fleets of other states, when 
she has the assurance that during the term of the treaty she will not cross swords 
with England. Without this provision Germany would, in concluding a naval 
arrangement, renounce her independence as a State. I may presume that England 
will recognize those premis[s]es. 

(*) [The substance of this statement by Sir E. Goschen uas repe.itcd by him in almost 
identical language in a private letter of November 6. cp. O.P. XXVIII, p. 266.] 

(®) [The German original of this record is printed in O.P. XXVIII, pp. 269-62.] 

[17590] X 2 
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As regards the substance of the arrangement in the light in which it now appears 
to me, I venture to make the following observations : — 

The Naval Arrangement should, in our opinion, be founded on the foliowiiig 
basis I have repeatedly ventured tx> point out that we are unable to depart from our 
Navy Law as such. The general direction of the Naval Arrangement will therefore 
have to be that for a certain number of years the number of battle-ships will be fixed, 
which neither of the two countries shall yearly be able to exceed. It would be 
desirable if England would declare, whether in principle she regards such a measui'e 
as a suitable basis for a Naval Arrangement. If the reply is in the aiSElrmative the 
Naval Experts would at once have to pronounce with regard to the numerical 
progression of development. 

In this connection England has repeatedly put forward a suggestion that both 
countries might keep themselves informed through their Naval Attaches with regard 
to their mutual naval construction. I may call attention to the fact that we have 
already this year given the Naval Attache very detailed information, which was, how^- 
ever, unfortunately not made use of by Mr. McKenna. If w'e conclude a Naval 
Arrangement, in which the number of the battleships to be annually built on both 
sides is fixed, w'e already keep each other informed by the arrangement itself, and 
therefore at first sight further information does not appear necessary to us. Still 
this question too may be discussed by the Naval experts; for if England urgently 
desires it, we are in principle also ready to consider this or a similar proposal. But 
in my opinion we must avoid, in the interests of both countries, giving this part of 
the Arrangement the faintest appearance of the Naval Attaches having in any way lo 
control the honourable execution of the Agreement. This honesty is to be taken for 
granted, when England and Germany conclude a treaty. 

As regards the Political Arrangement, which is to be made at the same time as 
the Naval Arrangement, I have already permitted myself to give a general sketch of 
its contents. It will be the task of further conversations to find a formula doing 
justice to the interests of both countries. If in respect of this Sir Edward Grey is 
ready to declare, that no Arrangement has been made with France and Russia, which 
injure German interests, if England will further also give assurances, for example in 
the sense that England will make no unprovoked attack on any Power or group of 
Powers and that she will use her influence to prevent other Powers from doing so, 
I am far from underestimating the worth of these peaceful assurances. Now England 
has already repeatedly declared to us that her ententes with Russia and Prance are 
in no way directed against Germany. Prince Biilow has also repeatedly declared in 
the Reichstag that assurances to this effect have been given us. Prom (his it appears 
to me that these offers have not taken into sufficient account the situation which 
is to be newly created by the Naval Arrangement. In this new situation both sides 
must in my opinion be offered a certainty of not being involved in hostile complica- 
tions with one another. That that should not occur through a direct attack of one 
Power on the other, is postulated as a preliminary condition. It can only be a 
question of the attitude of England in the case of Germany coming unexpectedly 
into conflict with a third Power. That Germany is not prosecuting aggressive designs 
against either Russia, Prance or any other Power follows from the policy which she 
has hitherto pursued ; for the future I give my personal guarantee that she will not 
do so. Should, however, Germany be forced into war by provocation on the part of 
a third Power, she must have the certainty of not finding England on the side of her 
opponents. I do not need to point out that as regards this point Germany is prepared 
for reciprocity. Should England be threatened or attacked by a third 'European or 
other Power, we would not join her adversaries. 

If England considers that she cannot assure more to us that [^ic] to Prance and 
Russia, it must be remembered however that there is the great differentte that 
England wishes to conclude a Naval Arrangement with us — an Arrangement which, 
as I have already repeatedly allowed myself to state, is only conceivable at all 
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between friends. If England wishes to make Prance and Eussia similar promises of 
neutrality, we would quite agree to her doing so. 

Sir E. Goschen expressed doubt as to whether it would be possible for England 
to conclude a political arrangement with Germany which would be of wider scope than 
the Ententes with France and Eussia. He stated further that a Naval Arrangement 
which left the German naval programme as a whole untouched would not have the 
desired effect, for then a limitation of the expenditure on armaments, which was such 
a heavy state burden, would not be effected. 

The Imperial Chancellor answ^ered, if, as was actually the case, England wished 
to conclude a Naval Arrangement with Germany, that is to say an understanding 
respecting the limitation of the construction of ships, the wish aimed at the establish- 
ment of a quite peculiar relation, it w^ould create a new situation which could not be 
compared with England’s relations with France and Eussia. Sincerely friendly 
relations laid down in a political agreement were the inevitable correlative of 
a retardation of the building rate. A diminution of the expenditure would at any rate 
be attained at least for a fixed number of immediately succeeding years by means of a 
Naval Arrangement. Herein lies a material element of tranqiiillisation. To tie them- 
selves down now mutually for the entire future with regard to the building of new 
ships was hardly in consonance with mutual interests, which were decided by other 
factors besides the relations between the two Powers. 

Sir E. Goschen enquired as to the form which the German Government contem- 
plated that the agreement should take. 

Baron von Schoen replied that there would be two agreements to be signed 
simultaneously, one respecting shipbuilding and one respecting political arrangements. 
The question of eventual publication would be reseiwed for a later agreement. At the 
same time an exchange of confidential notes could take place, containing more detailed 
explanations of the political relations and enumerating some further questions, about 
which a friendly understanding was contemplated, for instance, the Bagdad Eailway 
and Colonial questions. In reply to a question of Rir Edward Goschen relative to the 
Bagdad Eailway, Baron von Schoen said an understanding respecting the participation 
of England in the undertaking would meet with no dif&culties in this country. France 
already participated financially. A few years ago had already negotiated with 
Eussia, by the desire of M. Isvolsky, who had, in view mainly our political 
disinterestedness in Persia. The course of things since then Iiad proved that we had 
no other than economic aims in Persia, the ground seemed to us therefore as far as 
Eussia was concerned to be smoothed for an understanding. 

MINUTES. 

It seems diificult, at first sight to take the German proposals seriously. In order to 
understand their meaning, the only way is to place oneself at the angle of vision under which 
the problem appears to the eyes of the German gov[eminon]t. There is a specious logic in the 
ideas developed by the Chancellor : Limitation of armament, he says, is possible only as between 
real friends; for friendship alone precludes the possibility of an armed conflict between two parties. 
Germany is confiding. She does not doubt England’s assurance that there is no intention of an 
aggressive character. Germany on her part is free from aggressive designs. But in case either 
country were at war with third parties, the law of friendship requires that the non-engaged friend 
should remain neutral. If this were thoroughly understood, it would be evident that there was 
friendship, not otherwise. It is therefore on this condition alone that a limitation of armaments 
can be agreed upon. It is moreover necessary to eliminate all causes of possible friction between 
the new friends; therefore there must be an amicable arrangement respecting the Bagdad railway 
and “ sundry colonial questions.” This is, in the usual guise, our old friend, the demand for 
English concessions for the sake of sealing Anglo-German friendship. — ^These conditions being 
satisfactorily fulfilled, it will be easy to agree no-t to build more than a fixed number of capital 
ships within a period of 3 or 4 years.* Practical control by inspection of yards, &c., is precluded by 
the creation of the new friendship which is incompatible with the continuance of suspiciousness. 
No guarantee is apparently offered as to what is to happen at the end of 3 or 4 years. 

The advantages of the proposed compact to this country seem meagre. England will be tied 
as to the amount of shipbuilding not only as against Germany, but as against the rest of the world. 
Under the terms of the agreement, Gennany would, on the other hand, whilst temporarily 
abandoning any warlike schemes against England, whether alone or in conjunction with others, 
be free to deal in whatever way she liked with any other State. She may oppress, constrain, or 
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swallow any small csountry, she may attack or bully or wipe out big ones. She may leave her 
allies to build fleets, or she may conclude fresh alliances with the owners of fleets, or buy their 
ships for a future contingency. ^ She may also oppose British interests, commercial or others, 
over the whole world; all this without any fear of the interference of the British Government. 

The bargain appears a little one-sided. It is very difficult to understand how it can be 
honestly proposed to us for acceptance. 

E. A. G. 

Nov. 8. 

Like Sir E. Goschen I am unable to see what sacrifice Germany is making in limiting her 
naval programme and why therefore she should be paid for doing so. But the most objectionable 
feature in the German proposals is the attempt to tie our hands in the event of a war breaking 
out between Germany and some other Power. 

However worded such a provision must have a disastrous effect on our relations with France 
and Eussia. 

W. L. 

The German Government have now come into the open and the political proposal put forward 
by them is practically identical with that which has already been put forward by Baron Kiderlen, 
and considered by the Foreign Office in the spring of this year.(®) The pi*oposals for a naval 
arrangement are the same as those which were foreshadowed by the German Chancellor in his 
previous interview with His Majesty’s Ambassador on October i4tb.(^) The naval and political 
proposals may be summarized as follows : — 

The German Government are ready to enter into an agreement with His Majesty’s Government 
that during the first few years covered by the German Naval Programme they will build only 
three instead of four capital ships,, the deficiency being completed by the building of three 
ships instead of two during the latter period of the programme. In the records of the two 
interviews drawn up by Baron Schon it is categorically stated that there can be no departure from 
the German Naval Law which provides for the building of thirty-eight Dreadnoughts by 1918. 

In return for this so-called concession on the part of the German Government, they will 
not accept as sufficient the peaceful declarations and assurances which His Majesty *s Government 
have expressed their readiness to make or to renew, but, in view of the situation created by the 
Naval Agreement, which they profess to regard as a very material concession on their part, they 
ask as a preliminary condition that England shall not be involved in hostile conflict with Gerinany, 
and that, in the event of Germany being forced into war by provocation on the part of a third 
Power, England shall not be found on the side of Germany’s opponents. As regards this point 
Germany is prepared to offer reciprocity to England. 

In a previous Minute on the record of Sir E. Goschen ’s first interview with the Chancellor 
I endeavoured to show’ that the alleged concession offered to His Majesty’s Government is in 
reality no concession at all. The Chancellor now states however that “ a diminution of the 
expenditure would at any rate be attained at least for a fixed number of immediately succeeding 
years by means of a Naval agreement. Herein lies a material element of tranquillisation.” 

In thi<? view the Chancellor appears to be entirely mistaken. It would no doubt be 
advantageous for His Majesty’s Government to know that there would be no acceleration of the 
German naval programme during the next few years, but the root of the distrust in England 
towards Germany is the suspicion engendered by the creation within a short distance of our 
shores of a large German battle fleet unsuited to the ends for which it is said to be being built, 
and doubt as to the intentions of the German Government as to how it is to be employed. A 
diminution of the expenditure during the first few years can hardly bo regarded as a conecssinn 
of much value, since it would have to be increased during the later years to meet the dcflciimcy 
and to cover the completion of the German programme in its entirety. The expenditurt* to be 
thrown on the shoulders of the British tax-payer would thus remain precisely the same, but, in 
view of the heavy incidence of taxation in Germany at the present time, and the discontent caused 
thereby, the alleviation from a more even distribution of taxation for naval purposes would 
react more to Germany’s advantage than to our own, and would render more probable the fulfilment 
of the German naval programme. It is even possible that the German Government may find it 
desirable to distribute more evenly the German shipbuilding programme whether wc come to an 
agreement with them or not. They have shown that they can do so if they choose. 

It must not be forgotten however that His Majesty’s Government will also be expectc'd to 
make a concession to German^’ as regards shipbuilding, in which referenci* is only made indir<-ctly 
by the Chancellor in the following sentence : “If we conclude a Naval Agreement, in which 
the number of battleships to be annually built on both sides is fixed . . . .” This implies that 
our shipbuilding programme will have to be brought into accordance witli that of Germany while 
ignoring those of other Powers such as Austria and Italy, both of which Powers have already 
prepared programmes for the construction of capital ships in the immediate future. For TTis 
Majesty’s Government to be restricted in their output of capital ships to meet all and any 
emergencies might create a very dangerous aitutation for British possessions and interests in 
the Mediterranean at a moment of crisis in the North Sea. 

ft’, ffupra, pp. 265-n, No. 174.] 

(’') [tJ. sxipra, pp. 293-8, No. 200.] 
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• Groschen, in his covering despatch, reported an observation made by the Chancellor, in 

'^^ich he was supported by Baron Sch5n, to the effect that circumstances might arise during 
the course of the fulfilment of an agreement which might render further reductions possible in 
the German Naval programme. This is an insidious and dangerous suggestion made in the first 
instance on October 14th by Baron Schon* and now repeated by the Chancellor, but directly 
c^tradicted in the Memoranda given after each conversation. These Memoranda are the only 
oracial records of what took place and in each of them any modification of the existing Naval 
^ogramme is^ distinctly precluded. To base hopes on such vague suggestions would be to open 
the door to disillusion and disappointment. Sir E. Goschen was correct in his impression that 
BEis Majesty’s Government might find it difficult to fall in with a suggestion based on the 
carrying out sooner or later of the entire German programme.” 

Turning to the German proposals for a political agreement between England and Germany 
there can be no doubt that they go much farther than would be compatible with the foreign 
policy of BEis Majesty’s Government. The position of Great Britain on the Continent is happily 
very different to that of Germany. At the present moment England's only possible foe is Germany, 
while Gerrnany might under certain circumstances have to reckon with England, France or Russia, 
or a combination of two or more of these Powers. For Germany therefore to give a pledge to 
England ^ that, if England be attacked by a third European or other Power, she would not join 
England’s adversaries, no real advantage is to be gained, since any such attack is in the highest 
degree improbable. Were England to give a similar pledge to Germany, the hands of England 
would be tied so long as the engagement was in force, and Germany, the only aggressive Power 
in Europe, would be free to act when and where and how she pleased while England remained a 
discontented and probably angry spectator. There is no reason to doubt that Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg has most pacific intentions and that his guarantee that Germany has no aggressive designs 
is honest and genuine, but after all he is only human, and one has not forgotten how small a 
margin there was from war between France and Germany over an incident at Casablanca (®) only a 
little more than a year ago; yet there is little doubt that Prince Billow would have been equally 
ready to give a similar guarantee that he harboured no aggressive designs. Had such an agreement 
with England as is now proposed been then in force the incident in question might have been 
decided otherwise than by arbitration. It must be remembered that the one obstacle to German 
hegemony in Europe has been the strength and independence of the British navy, a fact fully 
realized in Germany at the time of the Boer war, and for England to tie her own hands and t<> 
remain neutral while Germany established her supremacy on the Continent would be a derogation 
from the honourable r61e which Great Britain has played in Europe for more than three hundred 
years and which has greatly contributed to the peace of the world. 

I venture to quote here an extract from a minute written by me last May upon another 
question of foreign policy connected with Russia and Germany, (®) in which I referred to the 
possibility of our coming to terms with Germany, and more especially to the suggestions made to 
Sir E. Goschen by Baron Kiderlen in practically the same sense as those now put forward by the 
German Chancellor. I make this quotation in deference to the views of Sir E. Grey who desired 
that it should be brought up in the event of this question arising. 

” It is the apprehension of the danger of German aims to the general peace and independence 
of Europe that has inspired both the question that has been considered in this memorandum 
and the reply that has been submitted, but it may be pointed out that there is a yet more serious 
and more insidious danger to England that must be carefully watched and avoided. 

It is quite intelligible that some people, after reading these views, might suggest as an 
alternative policy that of coming to terms with Germany, and the basis of such an agreement 
has already been placed quite recently before His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin by Baron 
Kiderlen, German Minister at Bucharest, the confidant of Prince Biilow, who has been recently 
employed at the Foreign Office in Berlin. The basis of the proposed agreement was that either a 
political cntcjitG should be made such as would render increased naval construction on either 
side a source of satisfaction rather than of suspicion, or that a Convention should be made by 
which the two Powers should bind themselves for a fixed period : — 

“1. Not to make war against each other. 

“2. To join in no coalition against either Power and 

‘‘3. To observe a benevolent neutrality should cither country be engaged in hostilities with 
any other Power or Powers. 


* See Sir E. Goschen, No. 35G, Secret, [pp. 293-8, No. 200.] 

[This subject will be dealt with in Gooch d Tompcrley, Vol. VII.] 

(®) [The extract is taken from a memorandum by Sir Charles Hardinge, printed in Gooch 
Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 823-6, App. III. The Memorandum was undated, and April 1909 was 
suggested as a possible date by the Editors. A second copy of the Memorandum has now been 
found in the Hardinge MSS., and this is dated May 4, 1909. The following minutes were 
entered on this copy : 

“ I agree with this paper which is very ably stated : it must be brought up if the question 


arises. E. G.” 

“ This is an able paper, worth thinking over : especially the last two pages. H. H. A.” 

The part of the Memorandum referred to by Mr. Asquith as the “ last two pages ” is the 
extract quoted by Sir C. Hardinge above.] 
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“Were His Majesty’s Government to fall into a trap of this kind, the duration of tho 
agreement would be strenuously employed by Germany to consolidate her supremacy in Europ«', 
while England would remain as a spectator with her hands tied. At the termination of the 
agreement, Germany would be free to devote her whole strength to reducing the only remaining 
independent factor in Europe and if, relying upon a profusion of friendly assurances from Germany, 
which public opinion is always only too ready to believe and to accept as genuine, England had 
in the meantime neglected to maintain an absolutely predominant naval supremacy, she woxild 
richly deserve the fate which would inevitably await her, and compel her for the first time in 
her history to take her place amongst the satellites of the German constellation. Moreover the 
mere announcement that England had concluded such an agreement with Germany would result 
in her immediate isolation, and would entail a loss of prestige and of any confidence for tho 
future in her loyalty and friendship. Although it is unthinkable that any Government should 
ever be duped by such a transparent proposal as that made by Baron Kiderlen, which would not 
have been put forward without Prince Billow’s knowledge and approval, it is as well that 
its dangerous character should be revealed, and that the disastrous consequences which its 
adoption would entail should be fully realized.” 


I see no reason to modify these views in any way. 

To sum up, no naval agreement can be of any permanent usefulness to restore friendly 
relations between Germany and England unless it contains some provision for the modification 
of the present German naval programme. No political agreement between the two Powers would 
be acceptable on the lines suggested by the German Chancellor which are so far reaching as to be, 
likely to disturb the political equilibrium of Europe. 

Now as to the course to be followed in tho event of His Majesty’s Government concurring 
in these views, I would suggest that Sir E. Goschen be instructed on his return to Berlin to inform 
the Chancellor that his proposals are receiving the careful consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. It would then be desirable to await developments in the internal situation ir 
England, and if there are to be elections in January this fact would aSord a sufficient reason 
for adjourning any decision and for letting the question drop altogether. Any difference of opinion 
would thus be avoided, and it would not be possible for the German Chancellor to say that vi* 
had rejected the right hand of friendship which he had extended. 

Should, however, circumstances render it necessary, in the course of the next few months, 
to reopen this question, it might then be pointed out to the German Government that the ground 
has been shifted by them from that originally taken up by His Majesty’s Government on the 
subject of a limitation of armaments with a view to the improvement of the mutual relations 
between the two countries, and that, while His Majesty’s Government have alw\\VB regarded a 
modification or retardation of the German naval programme as the crux of the whole question 
of improved relations, the German Government consider it from an entirely different standpoint. 
The German Chancellor is no doubt sincere in his professions of his desire for friendship, but 
his aim is to secure a political agreement entailing the neutralization of England in schemes where 
England blocks the -way, and, as an inducement or bribe, ho makes to England a proposal which 
is neither one of disarmament nor even of limitation of armaments within the enormous programnit* 
already laid down by the German Naval Law. Were England to accept such proposals tlu* 
advantages would be almost entirely on the side of Germany. It w^ould be impossible to reconcile 
public opinion in England to an agreement on those bases. 

I think Sir E. Goschen ’s language should be approved. 

C. H. 

Foreign Office, November 10, 1909. 


Approve it : I have spoken both to Sir B. Goschen and Count Metternich and recorded the 
latter conversation. 


E. G. 


No. 205. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, C) 

F.O. 42826/31695/09/18. 

(No. 284.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 17, 1909. 

I told Count Metternich to-day that I had received your report of your last 
conversation with the German Chancellor and Herr von Schoen.(^) I had sent it to the 
Prime Minister, and had had an opportunity of speaking to him about it this morning. 

(^) [For Count Metternich ’s report, v, G.P. XXVIII, pp. 273-6, and XXVII, II, pp. 686-6.] 

(2j [^j. supra, pp. 304-9, No. 204.1 
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Since I had last seen Count Metternieh, it had become clear that the House of 
Lords intended to reject the Finance Bill next week. This would very soon be followed 
by a General Election, and the members of the Cabinet would have several questions 
to deal with before they separated for the Election. They would have to separate as 
soon as possible, because all of them, except those who were Peers, would have con- 
tested elections. They would certainly not have time to consider the German 
proposals, and even if they had the time it would not be right for them to settle a 
question of such importance as this after a Dissolution of Parliament had actually 
been announced. The question must therefore wait till the General Election was over 
next January. 

From the German point of view, the political side of the question appeared the 
most important. For us it was rather a matter of naval expenditure : unless whatever 
was done included a substantial reduction of naval expenditure, people here would 
regard it as shadow without substance and as worthless. In any case, however, 
whether the question was to be dealt with by the present Cabinet or by another 
Cabinet, the matter of naval expenditure would have to be investigated by the 
Admiralty; and as the experts there had no contested elections to fight I would send 
on the naval part of the question for their consideration. But this was all I could do 
for the moment. Count Metternieh seemed prepared for this delay and to realize fully 
that the political situation made it inevitable. 

I then reminded Count Metternieh that I had told him before that, whatever the 
difficulty there might be about practical naval proposals and definite political formulse, 
I hoped there might be some indirect good results from these negotiations, such for 
instance as progress with regard to the Bagdad Bailway question. I heard that people 
who were directly interested in the matter had been moving. Herr G winner had been 
talking to Mr. Whittall, who had now come to London :(^) and tiie 4% increase of the 
Turkish Customs Duties seemed to have brought the thing to a head. I was there- 
fore going to give my mind to this question, in the hope of reaching an agreement. 

Count Metternieh told me again that, in the general negotiations with Germany, 
the political side of the question must proceed at least pari passu with the naval 
side. The Germans could not possibly reduce their naval expenditure unless it was 
quite clear that we were not going to be their enemy. It was necessary to find some 
way of combining these two sides of the question. Count Metternieh also pointed 
out that reduction of naval expenditure meant, from the British point of view, a 
smaller German Navy. 

I replied that this was true. I understood the importance which the Germans 
attached to the political side of the question. The reason for the precedence w'^hich the 
naval side took in our minds was, of course, that a Navy was vital to us in a sense in 
■which it was not to Germany. 

Count Metternieh said that he appreciated this. 

[I am, &c.] 

B. GtEEY]. 

fji. infra, pp. 3S4-5, No. 282 and iiiui.'] 


No. 206. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Grey, Paris, November 20, 1909. 

I told Pichon this evening, with reference to oiir conversation on the 10th 
instant which I reiwrted to you in luy private letter of the next day(“), that yon had 
since informed me that the conversations at Berlin respecting Naval Armaments had 

(I) [Grey MSS., Vol. 12.] 

(®) [Not reproduced.] 
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not yet led to any result and that he might oontinue to rely on the assurance which I 
had given him that if the negotiations came to anything more than general assur- 
ances of goodwill he might rely on your consulting the French Government before 
committing yourself. You had, I said, told the German Ambassador on the 17th 
instant that in view of the preparations for a General Fjlection the discussion of 
Naval Armaments must remain in suspense until after the Elections, for you could 
not carry on the discussion without consulting the Cabinet and it would not be able 
to meet to consider the question. 

Pichon was very grateful for the information which you had sent to him. He 
has no faith in German assurances. He is therefore not likely to believe any state- 
ments disseminated by the German Government or Press that we are seeking to 
ingratiate ourselves with Germany to the detriment of our relations with France, but 
it will be useful to him to be able, if necessary, to refute to the President of the 
Eepublic and Briand any misrepresentations which may be made to them or that they 
may read in the German and the German-paid French newspapers. 

Tours sincerely, 

FEANCIS BEETEE. 


No. 207. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 4S600/31696/09/18. 

(No. 888. 1 Secret and Confidential. Berlin, D. November 25, 1909. 

Sir, E. November 29, 1909. 

I have the honour to inform you that on my return to Berlin, I called upon Herr 
von Schoen and gave him the message with which you had entrusted me respecting 
the German proposals for a naval and political arrangement between the two 
countries. (^) 

His Excellency expressed his regret that I had brought back “bad news,’’ but 
said that he had been prepared for them by Count Mettemieh, who had reported a 
conversation with you(*) which tallied exactly with the message I had just given him. 

Herr von Schoen said that he thoroughly understood that it was impossible for 
His Majesty’s Government to ^ve their attention to such matters at the present 
moment and that it was evident that the negotiations must lie dormant for some 
months. He regretted this very much. He was glad however to notice that the 
feeling in both countries showed already signs of improvement and he could tell 
me that Mr. Asquith’s remarks at the Guildhall upon Anglo-German relations had 
made a very favourable impression in Germany. He then asked me whether I could 
tell him anything with regard to the impression made upon His Majesty’s Government 
by the Chancellor’s proposals. I replied that in view of the fact that the turn of 
political events in the United Kingdom had rendered the continuation of negotiations 
impossible for the moment, you had naturally not gone very deeply into the matter in 
conversation with me, but that I had heard nothing from you which inclined me to 
change my opinion, already expressed to the Chancellor, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would find it diflS.cult to accept a naval arrangement based upon the eventual 
fulfilment of the entire German Naval Programme. In fact I had gathered that you 
held the opinion that the British public would not regard with a favourable eye, or 
attach any value to, any naval arrangement which did not include a substantial, and 
more or less immediate, reduction of naval expenditure. To this Herr von Schoen 
replied that he was afraid that “ for the present ’’ it was not possible for the Imperial 
Government to go further in the way of naval proposals. 

I do not gather from this remark that there is any intention on the part of the 
Imperial Government to come forward at a later date with a more acceptable proposal, 

(’■) lop. supra, pp. 310-2, No. 204, minutos by Sir 0. Hardingo and Sir F.. Grey.] 

(*) [u. supra, pp. 312-8, No. 206.] 
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but rather that they cling to the idea that no modification of the Programme is possible 
without the consent of the Eeichstag and that this consent is not likely to be obtained 
until after the conclusion of at least a political agreement on the lines indicated by the 
Chancellor. 

I told Ilerr von Schoen that, while pointing out to me the unforeseen difficulties 
which had arisen respecting the continuance of the discussion of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor’s proposals, you had expressed the hope that notwithstanding their interruption 
some good might result from the fact that such negotiations had been initiated, and 
that you had instanced the Bagdad Eailway as a question in which progress might 
now be made, particularly as you had heard that Herr Gwinner and Mr. Whittall 
had been having friendly conversations on that subject. (^) 

After stating that he entirely shared your views, His Excellency expressed the 
opinion that it would be best that the two Governments should not move in the 
matter until the question had been thoroughly thrashed out by the persons directly 
interested. 


MINUTE. 


I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSOHEN. 


This shelves the question for the moment. In fact Herr von Schoen holds out no hope of 
Germany coming forward with any really serious proposal for a limitation of armaments. Little 
doubt is allowed to remain that the whole object of Germany is (1) to obtain a political agreement 
with England under which Germany would be free to deal with third countries without the 
possibility of England intervening, however inimical to British interests such German dealings 
might be, and (2) to retain fjill liberty as to the completion of the German naval programme, 
subject to the construction of a few capital ships being spread over a slightly longer period than is 
at present contemplated. 

The German proposals reveal no genuine wish to meet the views of Hfis] M[ajesty’R] 
G[ovemment]. 

E. A. C. 

Nov. 29. 

W. L. 

E. G. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 


The 'proposed nrgociations must obviously “ lie dormant^^ hut there is no sign of 
the German Naxml programme lying dormant — as the German Gov[ ernmen']t seems 
vera active in incrcMsing the memhers of its Fleet! 


(®) [u. infra, pp. 884-5, No. 282 and min.] 


No. 208. 

Sir JS. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 167/167/10/18. 

(No. 414.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. December 29, 1909. 

Sir, E. January 3, 1910. 

An article appeared lately in the “ Deutsch-Asiatische Correspondenz in which 
the theory was advanced that the Turkish Military Authorities, and especially 
Schefket Pasha had only consented to the “British Navigation Monopoly in the 
Euphrates and Tigris” because they were in possession of exact information with 
regard to the understanding between Great Britain and Germany on the question of 
Naval Armaments. The Turkish Military Authorities had been in fact originally 
against this Monopoly as they had foreseen that it would lead to trouble with Great 
Britain in Mesopotamia, but in view of the Anglo-German understanding they had 
come to the conclusion that it would be better not to oppose a direct veto to the 
Concession. 
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This statement was considered by the better informed Newspapers too wildly 
improbable to require any comment ; the Government however have given it a certain 
amount of importance by causing the following Communique to be published m the 
“ Kolnische Zeitung ” : 

“We cannot see what foundation there is for the assertion of the German- 
Asiatic Correspondenz with regard to an Anglo-German understanding on the Navy 
question. The wish to come into better relations with England certainly exists, but 
up to the present moment (bis zur Stunde) it has led to no agreement with regard to 
the so called navy question, and it is altogether incorrect to say that Germany intends 
to recede from the programme of naval construction established by law. False news 
of the above mentioned kind can in no way alter the Lynch concession, and can at 
most produce the belief in England that Germany is capable of being induced to effect 
a change in her building programme.” 

In inW Tm'n g me yesterday that he had made this communication to the 
Kolnische Zeitung Herr von Schoen told me that the Chancellor and he were being 
BO much attacked in the Pan-German Press for their “ slavish truckling ” to Foreign 
Powers that they haa been obliged, in order to be beforehand as regards questions in 
the Reichstag, to issue a disclaimer of any intention to reduce their Naval 
Programme. 

He added that it was by no means agreeable to him to have been obliged to 
adopt this course but the attitude of the Pan-German Press had become so hostile 
that something had to be done. He was sure that I would readily understand this, 
and that I would admit that nothing had been said in the Communique beyond that 
which was absolutely necessary to reassure public opinion. 

These remarks on the part of Herr von Schoen followed some observations he had 
made to me with regard to Sir E. Cassel’s visit to Berlin, and the insistence with 
which he enlarged upon the manner in which the Chancellor and he were being 
attacked for their conciliatory attitude towards Foreign Powers, leads me to think 
that he wished me to understand that even if the British and German^ Financial 
Groups came to an agreement with regard to the control and construction of the 
Bagdad Persian Gulf section of the Bagdad Railway, the moment was very unfavour- 
able for any negotiations on the subject between the two Governments. 

T have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTE. 

The German proposals for a political understanding were accompanied by an intimation that 
it would;, by creating a better spirit between the two countries, bring about in Germany a feeling 
of willingness to proceed further in the direction of reducing the German naval programme, 
which was, to begin with, to be somewhat ■“ retarded.” 

I pointed out at the time that this forecast as to public opinion in Germany was diftlcult to 
accept. Events have now shown that in German “ influential ” circles, that is among tht^ 
pan-Germans, who are always described to us as mad people of no importance, but io whom the 
present Chancellor has, like all his predecessors, performed the public kow-tow, no imderstandiug 
with England is desir^ except on terms which satisfy all German claims and aims, and whieli 
preclude all possible limitation of German naval armaments. 

Baron Soho-m’s communication amounts to the funeral ceremony of tht' whole negtdiatioii- 
His notion that we should “ readily understand ” the harmlcssncss and obviousness of an official 
assurance that the one vital element in the negotiation must be definitely abandoned is almost 
humorous. But what did Sir E. Goschen say? Surely some answer was called for. Presumably 
H[is] E[xcellency3 has, according to his habit, told the rest of the story in a private letter, 
with the result that the official record continues incomplete, and may oven become misleading to 
future students. 

E. A. r. 

J an. 3. 

(^) [The Editors have not been able to trace a private letter from Sir E. Goschen referring 
to this subject.] 
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Tho communique is not happily worded but there is this to be said in its favour or in excuse^ 
Although the Germans have held up to us the flattering prospect of a Reichstag voting for a 
reduction of tho legal programme, they have never suggest^ that this state of things was likely 
now or in the near future. To let ari impression get about that they were in favour of such a 
reduction would, if this is their policy, effectually defeat their object, and they are not likely to stick 
at a disingenuous statement if it is required to dispel the impression. 

W. L. 

Whether it is the secret policy of the Chancellor or not it is quite evident that he will not 
be allowed by public opinion in Germany to carry it out. 

0. H. 

E. Q. 


No. 209. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 


F.O. 169/167/10/18. 

(No. 416.; Berlin, D. December 31, 1909. 

gjj. E. January 3, 1910. 

The recent visit of Sir Ernest Cassel to Berlin proved to be in some sort an 
antidote to Mr. Blatchford’s articles in the “Daily Mail.’’ The effect of both the 
articles and the visit has been to make ‘ ‘ Eelations with England the chief topic 
for discussion in the Press. The articles, and, it must be said, soiue of the political 
speeches in England founded upon them, raised considerable indignation ; whereas 
Sir Ernest Cassel’ s visit has been made, on the whole, the subject of friendly 
remarks, and has been connected with a desire on the part of England, or at least 
England’s financial world, to come to a friendly understanding with Germany, not 
only on matters such as the Bagdad Eailway which was understood to be the primary 
object of his visit, but also on larger questions such as a -general understanding and 
an agreement on naval armaments. 

This view of Sir E. Oassel’s visit, while leading to a very unanimous expression 
of opinion that the German Navy Law must on no account be modified or even form 
the subject of discussion has been not unfavourably received by a by no means 
iiiiiiuportant section of the Berlin Press, and it is really only the Pan-German news- 
papers which have attacked the Imperial Government for showing a disposition to 
meet England half way in an endeavour to place the relations between the two 

countries on a more satisfactory basis. -n, i j 

The “ Vossische Zeitung,’’ amongst other papers not always friendly to England, 
published a few days ago an article on Germany and England of which the gist is that 
the recent semi-official declaration that the Imperial Government have no intention of 
altering their Naval Law, should in no way be regarded in England as signifying that 
Germany has not a sincere desire for establishing friendly relations with England. _ 

In commencing the article the writer refers to the wide-spread report that Sir 
Ernest Cassel’s recent visit to Berlin was in connection with the Bagdad Eailway and 


Naval Armaments. 

After quoting the semi-official statement that the German Government have no 
intention of making any change in the Navy Law, and that there was no connection 
between the Naval Question and the Bagdad Railway, the article goes on to say that 
for German readers this declaration was quite unnecessary, and that for the edifica- 
tion of English readers it might be added that it affected in no way the sincere desire 
on the part of Germany for a friendly understanding with her English cousin. 

The writer then discusses the German Navy Law, which holds Germany to a fixed 
programme known to the whole world. He questions the statement that the con- 
struction of “Dreadnoughts” by Germany imperils the British naval supremacy and 
says that with regard to the type of ships Germany could not let herself be left behind 
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^here Eiagland led the way. He compares the outlay made by the Great Powers for 
naval expenditure for the current year and points out that while Germany is only 
spending £18,000,000, England is spending £35,000,000. And in reiterating the state- 
ment that it is absurd to say that the German naval armaments are directed against 
England, he quotes the words of Herr Paul Koch, a distinguished official in the Ger- 
man Admiralty, which appeared in a recent issue of the “ Zeitschrift fur Politik," to 
ihe efiect that the Navy Law made for peace, and that Germany would consult no one 
but herself should the necessity arise to extend its scope. It is, the article continues, 
not probable, however, that Germany will extend the scope of her Navy Law within 
an appreciable time. Her only aim is to complete it for the protection of her trade 
and coasts, and, once it is complete, to maintain it in a state of efficiency. It is hard 
to know what Germany should do to allay the feelings of suspicion in England. And 
nothing has been heard of any kind of plausible proposals for the limitation of naval 
armaments, a plan which could not be confined to two States only, but which would 
have to be extended to bring within its scope all the Great Powers, and which 
demands guarantees for the conscienciousness with which it would be put into effect. 

After pointing out the extreme improbability of Sir E. Cassel having been charged 
with the mission of proposing a plan of this kind, which, under existing circumstances, 
can only be regarded as Utopian, the writer says in conclusion: — ‘‘If the English 
are in earnest in their desire for a rapprochement , the much desired change with 
regard to armaments and finance would make itself felt, in time, of its own accord, 
without there being any necessity for a special naval understanding. An agreement 
entailing alteration of the Navy Law is impossible, in view of the fact that no Great 
Power can lay herself open to the charge of altering her legislation at the bidding of 
a foreign State. If England makes plausible proposals it will not be Germany's fault 
if the negotiations fail. In short a beginning must be made with the naval question, 
instead of waiting to see whether an understanding on other points does anything to 
allay the invasion panic, and costly armament fever from which Britisli politics ore 
suffering." 

If the article from which I have just quoted goes over a good deal of old gionnd, 
it must be at all events admitted that the last sentence constitutes a new depnrtinv. as 
in the innumerable articles which have appeared in the press on tlie subjoei «)f an 
undei’standing with Great Britain it has always been pointed ont thal. a. naval 
agreement is impossible between the two nations until a proper atmospliero has lum 
created by an understanding on political questions. 

As yet, however, I have seen no trace of the views of the “ Vossiscdie Zeihmg" 
on this point being shared by the Imperial Foreign Office. 

I have the honour to enclose, hort*^Yi^!l, an article from flu* “ Fnmkturfer 
Zeitung"(^) which also deals with Sir E. Cassel ’s visil and wifh fhe reports which 
have led to the denial on the part of the rmperial Government that a naval agn^cutumt 
lias been concluded with England. 

T }iav(», 

W. E. GOSt'rfEN. 


MINUTES. 

It would of course suit Germany very well to eouiplcto her naval prt>grnniTtit* in a or 

less neck-to-neot race with England and then to promote an uiulorBtanding on the atafus </»<> 
of naval armaments. But for this country the attraction of a naval iindt‘rsU«i(iing hm laiu in 
the hope that a curtailment of the present German progroimm*. would niak<' further lirifisii 
expenditure on naval construction on a largo scale iuinoc(‘Ksary. 

It is now abundantly clear that this hope, must hv d (‘finitely abandoned. 

K, .V. (\ 
Ian. 


(U[Not reprodU(‘e<i.] 
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It is quite evident that no Government in Germany could now propose such a curtailment, 
and quite probable that the time will never come w'hen they can do so. 

W. L. 

If the programme is maintained in its entirety an agreement is practically useless and 
impossible. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 210. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

Private. 

My dear Goschen, Fallodon, December 81, 1909. 

I have read with much interest your letter of Christmas Eve to Hardinge. 

1 am not surprised that the German Chancellor is annoyed and disappointed by 
what seem to him to be anti-German articles and speeches here. They are not 
really anti-German but alarmist, and in my opinion they arise from two motives. 
1. The conviction that if the German fleet was strong enough to challenge ours we 
should have to choose between war and diplomatic humiliation. This I think is true. 
I do not mean that it is what Bethmann-Hollweg would intend or desire, but it would 
be forced upon him. The storm that has arisen in Germany in support of the 
Mannesmann claims in Morocco shows how easily this might happen. 

Such feeling arising about anything in conflict with British interests would force 
a Chauvinistic policy upon the German Gov[ernmen]t. Hence a genuine anxiety here 
to stimulate public opinion to keep up the strength of our own forces. 

2. The other motive is a desire to create a scare for electioneering purposes : 
that scare being that the Liberal Gov[ernmen]t is not building enough ships or 
doing enough for the army. For this purpose it is essential to magnify the aspect 
of danger. 

I do not think it will come to much and if after the election we produce substan- 
tial Navy estimates coupled with a statement on our own information that Germany 
is not accelerating her naval programme the fuss will subside. For the present I can 
only say that Bethraann-ITollweg must discount what is going on now and wait till the 
election is over to see what substance there is in it. I am not going to be driven out 
of my course by the Daily Mail and the Peers who are on the stump ; but for me 
or any of us to attempt to moderate their writing and speeches would only lead to 
the redoubling of their efforts. One result of the Daily Mail efforts is that other 
newspapers start counter-rumours of advanced negotiations for an entente with Ger- 
many and those may cause anxiety in France and Eussia. 

But T shall continue to ignore the Extremes on both sides unless any of my 
Colleagues or really responsible men on the other side indulge in loose talk, in which 
case I may put the position in what seems to me to be its true light. 

You put very well my feeling about Bethmann-Hollweg's proposals in their 

present shape. This must remain in suspense till after the election (*) 

Yours, &e. 

[E. GREY.l 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(2) [For the rest of tho letter, which deals with the Bagdad Railway, v. infra, pp. 418-9, 
No, 3U.] 


\ED, NOTE . — The following extracts from the Annual Report on Germany for 1909 give 
a valuable summary of the Anglo-German negotiations. It was sent home by Sir E. Goschen 
as an enclosure in his despatch No. 184 of June 24, 1910, R. June 27 : — 

14. In the meantime, the naval debates in the House of Commons had given rise to considerable 
feeling and controversy in Germany both in official circles and in the press. There were two 



points on wliicli public attention waw conci-ntmti'd, Tli<* fir.vL ivlaif’d to thf* approaches alleged 
in the course of Iho debates to have been made to Gernniny for a limitation of naval arnianients; 
the second to the statements of the Prime Minister and First Ijord of the Admiralty as to the 
number of capital ships which Germany would have rcad\ in 1012. 

15. The first point was taken up warmly by the Budget Committee of the Reichstag, and a 
message was sent to tho Imperial Chancellor and thci Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
requesting them to appear in the committee and give some explanation as to the discrepancy 
between the statements made in tho British Parliament, and the a^surancis givi'ii by Admiral 
Tirpitz in the Budget Committee that no proposal had been made by England to Germany for 
a restriction of armaments. In reply to this request. Prince Bulow said that Herr von Schoen 
would appear in the committee at an early date and give “ such information as w-as possible,” 
but that he would reserve what he had to say on the subject for a statement in the Reichstag 
on some suitable opportunity. Prince Billow’s reply caused considerable dissatisfaction, and 
newspapers of all shades of opinion began to press for an authoritative ministerial statement. In 
order to stem the tide of inconvenient curiosity, an inspired article appeared in the ” Cologne 
Gazette ” stating that, in view of the fact that the naval question was arousing such feverish 
attention in Great Britain, the Imperial Government did not consider the moment suitable to 
make any statement on the subject. The article., however, added that as a matter of fact Great 
Britain had made ” confidential” proposals for the limitation of armaments, in reply to which 
the German Government had pointed otit the difficulties in the way of arrangement. The article 
also stated that the Imperial Government had probably called attention to the German naval 
programme laid down by law., and expressed their intention not to exceed the limits of that 
programme. “ Thus interpreted,” the article added, ” Mr. Asquith’s statements do not conflict 
with what actually occurred.” The article concluded by expressing the hope that a state of 
feeling would soon arise between Germany and Great Britain which would obviate the necessity of the 
two countries entering into a formal arrangement for regulating the relative strength of the two 
navies. 

16. This communique was not well received, and it was pointed out that, while it was 
clear that Mr. Asquith’s statement ” did not conflict with what actually occurred,” it was 
equally clear that the same could not be said of tho assurances given by Admiral Tirpitz. 
Either the latter had wilfully misled the committee, which was not likely, or he had been kept 
in the dark by the Chancellor and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as to events which 
concerned his department. The Government was therefore strongly condemned for its silence 
and reproached for carrying out an equivocal policy which could only strengthen tho suspicions 
already entertained in Great Britain with regard to the real object of German naval armaments. 

17. A portion of the press also fastened on the sentence in tho article alluding to the 
assurance given that Germany would not exceed the limits of her naval programme, and 
demanded whether and when such an assurance had been given, an assurance that was 
singularly ill-timed at a moment when Great Britain was undertaking enormous naval armaments 
avowedly directed against Germany. 

18. A general survey of the independent press at that time shows that there was more 
dissatisfaction against the Imperial Government for having kept the country in the dark with 
regard to the British advances than against anything that had been said in the naval debates in 
the House of Commons; and the language held by several of the leading newspapers seemed to 
indicate that the possibility, or oven the necessity, of some kind of an understanding with Great 
Britain was an idea which was beginning to take root in the German mind. 

19. On the day following the appearance of tho above-mentioned communique Baron Schoen 
appeared in the Budget Committee, and made, in the name of the Chancellor, a statement on 
the subject of the British advances to Germany. The statement, which was in reply to a 
resolution declaring it to be highly desirable that some response should be made by Germany to 
the British advances and that an answer should be given as to whether Germany could not, while 
adhering to her programme, come to some agreement with Great Britain, was as follows : — 

“It is true that the British Government have in a general manner announced their readiness 
to enter into an Anglo-German understanding wdth regard to the scope and ct)st of the 
naval programmes; the British Government have, however, made no ioririal proposal 
to that effect. In the non-binding conversations which took place on this subj^u'.t between 
competent German and Engli.sh persons no British proposal was ever mooted which, in 
our opinion, could have served as a basis for official negotiations. In communications 
between friendly Governments it is customary to avoid making formal proposals if it 
appears doubtful whether they will receive favourable consideration. For this reason no 
doubt the British Government avoided making a formal proposal to GerTuany, and we 
have therefore not had to take up any attitude towards such a proposal. The reasons 
for our waiting attitude towards the idea of a general limitation of naval armaments were 
stated by the Chancellor in the Reichstag la.st year. They obviously apply ecjually to 
any agreements concluded by separate Powers. Our building programme, which is fixed 
by law, is exclusively regulated by our requirements of self-protection; it ri‘prest*nt8 
no threat to any other nation — a fact upon which we have already rt'peatedl.v laid stn‘as.” 
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20. ^ Baron Sohoen also expressed his satisfaction that the committee had been unanimous in 
expressing the hope that the agitation respecting German shipbuilding might cease and that 
Anglo-German relations might become more cordial. Such a result, he said, would correspond 
to the wishes of the entire German nation as well as to those of the ImperisJ Government. 

21. In defending himself against the charges of ignorance or perversion of facts, Admiral 
Tirpitz^ said that, when he had denied that Great Britain had made advances with regard to 
limitation of armaments, he had been guided by what the Chancellor had stated to the Reichstag 
last year when asked why the Government had assumed a negative attitude with regard to such 
proposals. Prince Billow’s reply on that occasion had been to the effect that no proposals had 
been rnade, and his Excellency had added that he was sure of the assent of the Imperial naval 
authorities when he stated that they would not construct ships beyond the rate determined by 
their need for protection and legally fixed in accordance therewith. 

22. In referring to the hope expressed in the committee that some agreement might be 
concluded between Germany and Great Britain, Admiral Tirpitz said that if an agreement 
between Germany and Great Britain were possible, it would be extraordinarily foolish were the 
Imperial Government to begin the negotiations by accepting the idea of limiting armaments in 
advance and by slackening the rate of their naval construction. That would not be the way to 
approach anything but a one-sided agreement. As regards the second point, viz., the statements 
made in the House of Commons relative to the number of capital ships which Germany would 
possess in 1912, Admiral Tirpitz said — 

“ We shall not have seventeen ships in 1912, as stated by Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna, 
but only thirteen in the autumn of 1912. As a matter of fact, we are not proceeding 
with our shipbuilding faster than is prescribed by the law, nor faster than the grants 
are made; the British assumption on which the present enormous British demands are 
baser! iq not correct.” 

23. The Secretary of State spoke to me on this subject in fairly strong language, but without 
much conviction. He said that the Imperial Government had been disagreeably surprised by the 
fact that notwithstanding the assurances given by the German Ambassador in London to the 
contrary, the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty had thought fit to state, the 
one that Germany might have, and the other that Germany would have, seventeen ” Dreadnoughts ” 
at the end of 1912. He talked much in this strain, but admitted that the fact that certain 
shipbuilding firms, to whom contracts have been given, had collected stores of material and 
fittings before the date laid down for the commencement of the ships themselves, while it had 
nothing really to do with the rate of construction, might possibly have led to some confusion 
on that head. He himself thought that the contracts had been published too soon. 

24. The Emperor also spoke strongly to the military attach^. The German press, on the 
ctjntrary, <!id not take the matter very seriously, being occupied with abusing its own Government 
on tho subject of the British advances. 

25. To return for one moment to the controversy respecting those advances, it should be 
mentioned that Prince Billow stated in the Reichstag that, though unofficial and unbinding 
conversations had taken place between prominent British and German statesmen on this subject, 
no definite proposal had ever been made from the English side which could have formed the 
basis of official negotiations. Prince Billow’s reply caused much dissatisfaction. It was pointed 
out that dipk)matic negotiations were nearly always preceded by informal conversations, and 
that; tliM statement that such conversations had taken place amounted to an admission that 
proposals for negotiations on tho subject of the limitation of armaments had been made. In 
refusing to makt^ those conversations a basis for negotiations, the Imperial Government had 
]>raetically refused to entertain the official proposal which otherwise would have followed. 

25. After reiterating the official statement that in the autumn of 1912, at the earliest, Germany 
would havt^ thirteen ships of tho new type, including the three armoured cruisers, Prince Billow 
stated that tht* Imperial naval programme had not been inspired by the wish to compete with 
England; that the Imperial Government had nothing to hide, and that they had absolutely no 
iTitention of accelerating their naval construction beyond the rate laid down in their naval law. 
All reports to the contrary wore false. Finally, ho said the following words : — 

” In any case, the Imperial Government will continue to regard it as one of their firsv 
duties if} further to the extent of their ability all tendencies towards friendship between 
Gt^rmany and Groat Britain, and will strive to bring about such relations between the two 
countries as will leave no room for feelings of suspicion or mistrust on either side.” 

27. This phrase seemed to imply a wish that such relations should be established between 
the two countries as would render tho possession of a powerful navy by Germany an object of 
desire rather than of suspicion on the part of Groat Britain; in other words, that an entente shnuld 
be made between the two countries such as would place the two fleets side by side instead of in 
opposition to each other in any great European or Asiatic crisis which might arise. 

28. As a matter of fact this idea was put tentatively and unofficially before me, doubtless 
under in^ructions from Prince Riilow, by Herr von Kiderlen Waechter. At the conclusion of a 

[175903 S 
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long conversation on the subject of the naval controversy, M. Kiderlen Waechter observed that 
the limitation of armaments by international arrangement was a benevolent dream which it 
would be impossible to realise in practice; and that, moreover, it would lead to even more 
suspicion and mistrust than existed under the present circumstances. Speaking quite for 
himself, he would say that he thought that the question of armaments could be solved in a far 
better fashion, namely, by bringing matters to a point where an increase of naval strength on 
either side would be a source of satisfaction rather than of suspicion. He then proceeded to 
give his ideas as to how that point could be reached. His suggestions may be summarised as 
follows 

(1.) That the two countries should bind themselves to engage in no hostile action against 
each other for a fixed period. 

(2.) That neither Power should join a coalition directed against the other. 

(3.) That either Power should observe a benevolent neutrality should the other be attacked 
by another Power or Powers. 

29. He contended that a strong navy was as great a necessity for Germany as for Great 
Britain, as, like the latter, Germany no longer produced sufficient wheat or foodstuffs for her own 
consumption. If she was attacked by France and Russia, she would have to depend upon her 
fleets for the safe conveyance of food to her shores. She was exactly in the same position as 
Great Britain in that respect. I pointed out to him that the cases were rather different, as 
Germany had her ally, Austria-Hungary, to the south, who could pour foodstuffs into Germany 
both from Hungary and the wheat-growing countries beyond. To that he replied that one must 
provide for all eventualities, and that everything changed with time, even alliances. ^ He added that 
almost everyone in Germany desired a good understanding with Great Britain except sub- 
lieutenants in the army and navy and the sort of fanatics who saw in Zeppelin’s balloon a means 
for conquering England. He saw no reason why an arrangement such as he had outlined could 
not be made, since (1) there were no big questions between the two countries; (2) there were 
no two countries whose commercial classes were in such close touch with each other; (3) as 
regards colonies, Germany was in too small a way to cause Great Britain any anxiety, especially 
as the latter possessed all the coaling stations. 

30. These suggestions, coming from the confidant of Prince Biilow and an intimate friend 
of Herr von Holstein, were interesting, but betrayed an unflattering estimate of the perspicacity 
of His Majesty’s Government. The object of the suggestion was palpable, namely, to pave the 
way for an arrangement which, by tying the hands of Great Britain and neutralising what might 
possibly be the deciding factor in an European conflagration, viz., the British fleet, w^ould give 
to Germany a perfectly free hand on the continent. The matter therefore was allowed to drop, 
which was all the easier, as Herr Kiderlen had maintained throughout the conversation that he 
was only expressing his private ideas and opinions. 

31. In the meantime, beyond rare and isolated articles in the Radical and Independent press, 
expatiating on the desirability of a good understanding between Great Britain and Germany, 
nothing occurred to point to any real desire on the part either of the Government or of the great 
mass of public opinion to make good relations between the two countries an integral part of the 
Imperial foreign policy. The attitude of the general press was indeed frankly hostile. Every 
untoward occurrence in the past and in the present, even the military revolt at Constantinople, 
was laid at England’s door, and Russia and France were pitied as the unfortunate tools and 
victims of her Machiavellian and selfish policy, and were solemnly warned of the danger of 
continuing to put their trust in such a perfidious country. The arguments on which these 
warnings were based were that Great Britain desired to use the strength and influence of any 
Power she could induce to make friends with her, entirely for her own purposes, viz., the isolation 
of Germany, the ruin of the Triple Alliance, paramount influence at Constantinople, and the 
gaining over of Italy to her own side. These were put forward as the objects for which Great 
Britain started the last Balkan crisis, and for which she created a state of anxiety and unrest 
throughout Europe. In fact, it appeared to be an article of faith among German journalists that 
the sole object of the policy of His Majesty’s Government had been to bring about a general war, 
and that this object had only been defeated by French reluctance, Russian impotence., and German 
strength. 

32. Subsequently, however, to the conversation recorded above and to Prin('e lliilow’H 

declarations in the Reicli.stag, the tone of the press changed and the leading Nationalist and 
Conservative newspaper.^ dropped their hitherto hostile attitude and strongly advocated an under- 
standing with Great Britain, As several of these newspapers wore known to be. in close touch 
with the Imperial Chancellor and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, it was fair to assume that their 
articles reflected the opinions of the directors of German policy, and wore intended, by prfjducdng 
a friendly echo in the British press, to prepare the ground for an amicable understanding. One 
of the arguments employed to accustom public opinion to the idea of an understanding with 
England was that Germany had given such overwhelming proof of her strength in the solution 
of th(^ Near Eastern crisis that there now seemed to bti no uecessiiy, on the ground <jf a loss <»f 
prestige, for the Imperial Government to turn a deaf ear to the wislu‘s of Great Britain with 
regard to some arrangement for the limitation of naval armurnents 
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44, After Prince Billow’s departure, Baron Schoen spoke to me in the same sense and al^o 
abused the Navy League, calling it the “ evil spirit ” of Germany and saying that he was not 
surprised that the intemperate speeches made at its meetings caused distrust in England, while- 
meetings of fire-eaters, at which the word “ invasion ” was far too freely used, bellicose articles 
in the press and long-winded essays from warlike professors “ did the rest.” Therefore, while he 
deplored the distrustful attitude of England, he could not regard it as altogether unnatural under 
the circumstances. That which troubled him was that, while he was convinced that both the 
rulers, the Governments, and the people of the two nations were sincerely desirous of good 
relations, the situation was such that a very insignificant spark might at any time cause a 
conflagration. This situation should not be allowed to continue, and both the new Chancellor and 
he were fully determined to do all in their power to clear it up. He then told me that there were 
more people than I imagined, both in and out of the Reichstag, who were against the construction 
of so many vessels of the “Dreadnought” class, and who considered that a smaller type of 
vessel, built in such numbers as were requisite for coast defence and for the protection of the 
mercantile marine, was better adapted to flie needs of Germany. People, he added, were already 
be^nning to be appalled by the cost of building “ Dreadnoughts,” a cost which had not been 
anticipated when iiie naval programme was first laid down; and it was by no means unlikely that 
when confronted next year with the expense entailed by a rigid adherence to the programme 
an agitation would be set on foot for the dropping of one or more of such terribly expensive 
vessels. If that should take place, it would no doubt have a calming effect all round and then 
would be the time to endeavour to come to an understanding. He told me this, he said, in 
order to let me know the direction in which his mind was working, and he did not at all 
despair that one of these days Great Britain and Germany would come to a good understanding 
and exchange a cordial shake of the hand. He then gave me an account of a conversation 
between the Emperor, the new Chancellor, and himself, during which His Imperial Majesty had 
held the following language : — 

“ Gentlemen, you must admit that I am a good-natured man. I am a grandson of Queen 
Victoria; I love England, admire the English, and am never so happy as when on 
English soil. I have stated this publicly on many occasions, and have given every 
assurance that I am a friend of England and wish her nothing but well; and yet I am 
always held up as a monster of duplicity, and the English people are taught to believe 
that I harbour warlike designs against them. It is enough to dishearten anyone; but 
1 refuse to be discouraged, and shall continue to do my best to bring about friendly 
relations. In this I count upon your full support.” 

46, From this time on up till the publication of Mr. Blatchford’s articles in the “ Daily 
Mail ” there was, generally speaking, considerable improvement in the relations between the 
two countries. Both the Chancellor and Herr von Schoen showed every desire to be conciliatory., 
and the tone of the press was on the whole friendly. Towards the close of the year ruost of 
the newspapers which are supposed to be in close touch with the Imperial Foreign Office published 
conciliatory though cautious articles on the improvement they were able to discern in the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany. In these articles the desirability of an under- 
standing was strongly urged, and various reasons were brought forward to prove its possibility. 
Herr Dernburg’s visit to London and Liverpool, to which but little importance was given in the 
English press, was magnified into an event of high political importance, and alluded to as a 
possible turning point in the international position. Still greater stress was laid on the fact 
that the two countries were working hand in hand with regard to matters connected with the 
Congo, and hints were given that an agreement on this question might be extended to a settlement 
of aU outstanding questions in Africa, to be followed, perhaps, by a general political understanding 
between the two Powers. 

46. To show that the Imperial Government were in sympathy with these articles I may quote 
a remark made by Herr von Schoen to one of my colleagues. He said that in Germany people 
were sick of the troubles in which their naval expenditure involved them, and that the one wish 
of the Imperial Government was to establish such relations with England as would allow the 
naval difficulty to settle itself in course of time. This remark would seem to indicate not only 
that the Imperial Government really desired an understanding, but that there was an important 
section of the public in Germany who would welcome a reduction in the rate of naval 
construction 

48. It may therefore be said with every semblance of truth that during the last half of 
the year 1909 there was a strong desire, both on the part of the Imperial Government and a 
not inconsiderable portion of the public, to come to an understanding with Great Britain. I feel 
bound, however, to state that in all the conversations which I had during that period with the 
leading German statesmen, and in which the subject of Anglo-German relations was touched 
upon, I never was left with the illusion that the good-will of Germany was to be had for 
nothing, or that there was to be any departure from the old German principle of do ui des. 

49. During the last months of the year Sir Ernest Cassel’s visit to Berlin aroused general 
interest, and it proved to be in some sort an antidote to Mr. Blatchford’s articles in the “ Daily 
Mail.” These articles, and it must be added, some of the political speeches founded upon them, 

[ 17590 ] ^ « 
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caused tbe greatest indignation, whereas Sir Ernest Cassel’s visit was made on the whole the 
subject of friendly remark, all the more that it was considered to indicate a desire on the part 
of England, or at least England’s financial world, to come to an amicable agreement with 
Germany not only on matters such as the Bagdad Railway, which was generally understood to 
be the primary object of his visit, but also on larger questions such as a general understanding 
and an arrangement respecting naval armaments. 

50. This view of the object of Sir Ernest Cassel’s visit obtained general credence. Except 
in Pan-German organs the idea of England making friendly overtures was favourably received by 
the German press, but at the same time it led to a very unanimous expression of opinion that 
the German naval law must on no account be modified nor even form the subject of discussion. 

51. The reports that Sir Ernest Cassel’s visit was connected with definite English naval 
proposals rapidly took hold of the public mind, and in the last days of the year the rumour w\as 
current that an agreement on naval armaments, which provided that the completion of the 
German fleet as laid down by the naval law was not to be carried out, had been actually reached. 
On the heels of this rumour followed a semi-of&cial dSmenti which stated that no such agreement 
had been made, that it was quite untrue that Germany contemplated any departure from her 
naval plans as laid down by law, and that it was extremely to be regrett^ that these rumours 
had been spread abroad, as they might give rise to an erroneous belief in England that Germany 
could be induced to alter her naval law. In commenting on this dimenii, the editor of the 
“ Frankfurter Zeitung,” who was always closely in touch with Prince Bulow and the Imperial 
Foreign Office, wrote the following words : — 

“ Any one who understands the conditions and trend of our policy must realise that tlie 
renunciation of our shipbuilding programme is quite out of the question. It is well known 
that the Emperor, on the occasion of his meeting with King Edward in 1908, rejected 
the idea., and that soon afterwards, when King Edward endeavoured to induce the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to act as go-between for the ripening of that idea, he met with 
the answer, ‘ Impossible I ’ It is also known, not only in wefi-informed circles, but from 
utterances made by Prince Billow in the Reichstag, that an agreement respecting the 
rate of shipbuilding could only date from a period subsequent to the completion of our 
naval programme, and would consist approximately of an arrangement by which both 
States would inform each other of what they proposed to do with regard to naval 
construction in the future, and come to a friendly understanding on the subject. Thus 
to my certain knowledge Prince Biilow reasoned the matter out to himself. Further, 
his idea was that an agreement on naval construction was not to be, and could not be, 
the sole point of an understanding with England, but merely a part of it. The other 
component parts would be a generS assurance of good will, and such arrangements with 
regard to questions of foreign and colonial policy as might in course of time suggest 
themselves.” 

52. This, judging from conversations I have had from time to time with Herr von Bothmann 
Hollweg and Herr von Schoen, would appear to be the present policy of the Imperial Government, 
and is evidently a legacy from Prince Biilow.] 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY, 1905-10. 

I.— INTERNATIONAL POURPARLERS, 1905-9. 

[JS/D. NOTE . — ^For the previous negotiations in 1903, v. Gooch & Temperley j Vol, II, ch. XII» 
pp. 174^96. (^) The Konia-Eregli section of the Bagdad Eailway was inaugurated, on October 26, 1904. 
In a Memorandum of November 15, 1904, the British General Staff pointed out the disadvantages, 
political, commercial and strategic, which the control by Germany of a railway line to the Persian 
Gulf would entail upon Great Britain. The Committee of Imperial Defence at a meeting on 
April 12, 1905, recorded the conclusion “ that it is important that England should have a share 
in the control of the extension of the Bagdad Railway to the Persian Gulf, with a view to 
insuring the effective neutralisation of the terminus.” For the German side, v. G.P. XXV, I, 
ch. 186. XXVII, II, ch. 216; cp. Siebert, ch. 8.] 

[The despatch from Sir N. O’Conor of April 28, 1903, printed in part in Vol, II, pp. 191-3, 
is reproduced below in full, since some interest attaches to the omitted passages : 

Sir N. O' Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 6322. 

(No. 217.) Constantinople, D. April 28, 1903. 

My Lord, R. May 4, 1903. 

I am not yet aware whether the refusal of British capitalists to participate in the^ Bagdad 
Railway enterprise is definite and final, or whether the door is left open for^ the reconsideration 
of the question after the completion of the first section from Konia to Eregli. 

In any case I think it my duty to lay before Your Lordship such remarks as I have to offer 
after a careful consideration of the various objections raised in the Press and in Parliament against 
British participation in this enterprise. 

With regard to the anti-German feeling, which has to a largo extent influenced the attitude of 
the Press and of public opinion in this matter, it is sufficient to point out that the questions 
involved in the construction of the Bagdad Railway affect our material interests in the regions 
to be traversed, and that the effect of the solution given to these questions will be felt over a 
long series of years. It is therefore to be regretted if too much influence is exercised by movements- 
of opinion due to causes which are probably less permanent in their character. 

It is also to be regretted that misapprehensions have been caused by incomplete or incorrect 
publication of the documents in the case. The Concession for the Bagdad Railway was obtained 
in the first instance by the Anatolian Railway Company. It is therefore natural that, in the 
Convention of March 5 1903(2) embodying this concession, that Company appears as the 
concessionaire of all rights and privileges in question. It does not, how'cvcr, remain in possession 
of these rights. Under Article 5 of the statutes of the Socii^td Impthialc Ottomans du Chomin de 
For do Bagdad (2) it is provided that the Anatolian Railway Company shall transfer to the new 
Company *'* the concession which has been granted to it by the Imperial Ottoman Government 
with all rights privileges and advantages attached thereto or resulting therefrom, and the new 
Company becomes owner and proprietor of the said concession and succeeds to all the rights and 
obligations of the concessionaire ” with the exception of those specially relating to the existing 
line of the Anatolian Railway Co[mpany]. 

The important point therefore is to examine the constitution proposed for the new company, 
for it is on this constitution that the nature of the control over the Konia-Bagdad-Persian-Gulf 
line depends. 

This constitution is defined in part by Chapter 3 of the statutes and in part by agreements 
made or proposed to be made between the financial groups in Germany France and England. 
The Company is governed by a Board of not less than eleven directors, of whom three are named 
by the Anatolian Railway Co[mpany]. By the agreement between the financial groups this number 
was to be increased to thirty, eight members being nominated by each of the three above-named 
groups, two by the Swiss group, one by the Austrian, and three as above by the Anatolian Railway. 
This distribution was intended to hold good, independently of any transfer of the shares; and, 
as 75 per cent, of the share capital of the company would be in the first instance in the hands of 
the three groups, they have the power of securing the acceptance of the nominations by the 
general meeting of the shareholders, which under the statutes has the right of appointing the 
directors; and/ even if the groups should part with a portion of their holdings, they still would 

(2) [Printed in B.F.8.P., Vol. 102, pp. 833-48.] 

(31 fife., pp. 848-55.] 
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retain control so long as a piajority of the capital remained in their hands. If necessary, as an 
additional security, it would probably have been possible to obtain the acceptance of a condition 
that no one of the groups should part with any portion of its holding without oSering it in the 
first instance to the other two groups. 

It will be observed that the fact that the money for the construction of the line is to be 
raised by an issue of Government bonds, and that the holders of these bonds will not have any 
voice in the management of the Company, does not in any way modify the constitution of the 
company as described above, and does not in any way affect its international character, as is 
alleged in Mr. Waugh’s commercial report of March 16th, a copy of which owing to my absence in 
England I unfortunately did not see. 

The result of the constitution above described would be that any two of the groups could 
command an absolute majority of the Board and that the Company would be really international 
in the sense that it would be impossible to direct its policy and working to the benefit of any 
single country at the expense of the others. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that the guarantee for the construction of the whole 
line can only be provided by the proceeds of the increase of the customs duties, which would 
result from the revision of the existing treaties of commerce, and that any increase of the revenue 
thus produced is already assigned for the benefit of the bondholders under the decree of Moharrem. 

This is true — ^but it is also true that if the bondholders insisted on the satisfaction of their 
entire claim they would receive nothing at all; for it is not to be anticipated that the Ottoman 
Government would consent to impose additional taxes on Ottoman consumers without any benefit 
to its own exchequer. Some years ago before the Bagdad railway question had come into being, 
this fact had been recognised by the Council of the Debt and arrangements were proposed for the 
partition of the expected increase. It is morally certain that this principle would be accepted 
by the bondholders whatever the circumstances in which the revision of the treaties were carried 
out. Not to recognise it would be to act in a manner contrary to their own interests, and indeed 
might produce the danger resulting from Shylock’s insistence on his pound of flesh. 

Furthermore, it is evident that the restriction on the Customs duties cannot equitably or 
practically be maintained in permanence. It is a stipulation resulting from ancient treaties and 
not involving any reciprocal advantages to the Turks. The Powers deny to the Turks the right 
to denounce this restriction, but this denial is a limitation of sovereignty to which hardly any other 
•country in the world submits. 

It would be contrary to British traditions to refuse to a country a legitimate means of increasing 
its revenue, and it would be an untenable position to refuse to agree to such increase because 
iihe proceeds were to be used for Eailway construction, which, whether it pays directly or not, 
■develops the country, increases her other revenues and facilitates the maintenance of order and 
the defence of the empire against external aggression. The increased customs revenue would be 
levied to a considerable extent on British trade, but not so as to give a preference against British 
trade. There may at first be some diminution of the whole volume of trade, but it will be only 
temporary, and the opening up of the country the creation of new markets, and the increased 
prosperity of the inhabitants will soon compensate for this loss. 

. Moreover, it is not to be supposed that England or other foreign Powers will agree to an 
augmentation of customs dues, whether they are appropriated to the construction of the Bagdad 
Bailway or to other purposes economically less advantageous, unless they obtain in return certain 
concessions which they consider beneficial to their trade and commerce and a quid pro quo for 
their consent to the increase of the Customs tariff. 

It has also been represented that the railway could be worked in a manner detrimental to 
British commerce by means of direct or indirect advantages, of special rates, through rates, 
rebates, or exemptions accorded to the goods of other countries or to goods arriving by particular 
routes. This apprehension is not well founded. Such preferences are directly prohibited by 
articles 24 and 25 of the Cahier des Charges of the Bagdad Kailway and by corresponding 
provisions applicable to the Anatolian Railway. They would also be excluded by a clause of the 
proposed treaty of commerce; and in any case the execution of these stipulations in the spirit as 
well as in the letter could undoubtedly be secured by the participation of British capital and 
of the consequent international character of the Company. 

It has been pointed out in the course of the discussions in the Press and elsewhere that so 
long as the Anatolian Railway from Haidar Pasha to Konia remains in German hands, the 
international character of the line from Konia onwards will not be a sufficient guarantee for 
impartial treatment; that the German Company will in fact hold the key of the door by which 
the through traffic must pass. This is a point of the first importance, deserving careful considera- 
tion; but an examination of the whole position will go far at any rate to dispel any anxiety on this 
account. In the first place the representatives of the Anatolian Railway Company have formally 
announced their readiness to vest the control of their line in the International Company at some 
future period; and there are sufficient guarantees for the carrying out of this undertaking in the 
fact that it would bo open to the British Government, in the event of failure to carry it out, 
to refuse the promised facilities for a port in the Persian Gulf, and to withdraw their assurance 
as to the conveyance of the Indian mails; and also in the fact that, when the Bagdad lino has 
been completed throughout the greater part of its length, it would be so indispensable to the 
prosperity of the Anatolian line that the latter could not afford to take up a hostile or exclusive 
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attitude. This is the more certain since Haidar Pasha does not afford tiie only point of access. It 
is evident that the Bagdad line must have an exit somewhere on the Gulf of Alexandretta, a T»d 
it is also clear that by combination with the French line from Smyrna to A£.oun Kerahiissar or 
the English line from Smyrna to Dineir a competing outlet could be secured at Smyrna, 

While insisting upon the extreme importance of the eventual internationalisation of the 
whole line from sea to sea, I would point out that the drawbacks resulting for British commerce 
from the existing ownership of the Anatolian line and of the harbour at Haidar Pasha are frequently 
®^*^gg®rated. It has often been stated and gains colour from the remarks in Mr. Vice Consul 
Waugh’s Eeport that goods arriving by train at Constantinople and ferried to Haidar Pasha 
without breaking bulk would be specially exempted from quay dues, to which goods arriving by 
sea are subject. If such a provision existed, it would act unfavourably to German commerce as 
well as to British, since it is inconceivable that heavy goods coming from Germany should abandon 
cheap sea-transport for the far more costly land transport. Besides it may be assumed from the 
statement made in the Times of the 24th instant by Herr Gwinner or some other high official of 
the Bagdad Railway that no such provision does, as a matter of fact, exist. 

If the railway be regarded merely in the light of an industrial speculation it is necessary 
to bear in mind that without a sufficient kilometric guarantee the construction is more than 
problematical, and that supported by a kilometric guarantee the shareholders will probably be 
as well or better protected from loss of their capital than in the average of such undertakings 
in semi-civilised countries. 

No one supposes that the whole railway will pay at once. 'Whatever may be the firial 
development, many years must pass before the entire line will pay, though certsun sections 
may be remunerative from the start. 

Fears have been expressed that at one moment or another either Germany or France or 
possibly both countries may, for political reasons, come to terms with Russia and find it in their 
interest to make over their share, or else to buy off her hostility by supporting her claims for 
Russian access to the shores of the Persian Gulf. These are contingencies, however, which might 
arise in any case, whether England participates or not in the construction of the Railway. Indeed 
an arrangement with Russia would be more urgently required and at the same time more easy of 
accomplishment, if England stands out than if she participates. 

As regards the probability of incurring Russian hostility, it must be remembered that French 
financiers have certainly not engaged themselves in the scheme without the approval of their 
Government, and I have reason to believe that this approval was given with the knowledge and 
consent of their ally. Although, therefore, it cannot be expected that Russia will view with 
indifierence any extension of foreign and specially perhaps of British infliiencp in the region of 
the gulf, it does not seem likely that this enterprise is of a nature to arouse her ill-will towards 
England in a specially marked degree. 

For the reasons given above I can hardly anticipate that it will be the policy of His 
M{ijost;s ’s Govornnioiit to oppose by all such means as are available, the construction of this 
railway. Such a policy would be, in fact, the exact opposite of that which has been almost 
invariably pur-^uc'd by Grc'at Britain, namely the policy of supporting the extension in all parts 
of the world of the m(>ans of communication and commercial intercourse. Our attitude will, 
I presume, be one of neutrality, and I anticipate that, in that case, the railway will be built, 
perhaps with some delay and increased difficulty, but still that it will eventually be completed. 
The German side of the dual partnership will certainly be the stronger, and there will be an 
increasing tendency for the whole of this groat railway and eventually of the other railways in 
Asiatic Turkey to be drawn into the German orbit. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Railway concession carries with it many valuable privileges 
and advantagiM. Apart from the large orders for materials for railway construction etc., it 
secures extensive mining rights on each side of the lino, the right of navigation of the Tigris and 
Euphrates during the construction of the Railway, (*) — a concession which will probably be 
unlimitedly extended — , a commercial outlet either at Koweit or elsewhere in the Persian Gulf, 
an exceptionally favourable position in the future for all enterprise connected with the irrigation 
of Mesopotamia, etc. Mfjreover, it can hardly be supposed that no effort will be made to supplant 
British Navigation in its privileged position in the Persian Gulf, and to take advantage of the 
opportunity to compete with British shipping in those waters. 

It is also to bo feared that the preponderance of foreign Powers in the Valley of the Tigris 
will react upon British influence in ‘Western Persia in the same way as England's exclusion from 
a public enterprise so intimately connected with the progress and development of the country 
will affect her prestige and position throughout Asia Minor. 

T have, &c, 

N. R. O’CONOR.] 

('*) fUnsignc‘<l marginal comment : ** But only for the staff, workmen and materials for 
the line.”] 
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No. 211. 

Memorandum communicated by Board o) Trade, June 23, 1905. 

F.O. Turkey 5449. 

The accompanying Memorandum on the Bagdad Eailway,(*) prepared in this 
Department by Captain Bigham, summarizes very well the main features — 
commercial, financial, and political — of the project, and deals with the question of 
British participation therein. 

The available evidence indicates that the Germans are likely to persevere with 
the scheme and finally to accomplish it, with or without our co-operation, and that 
they may be able to do so even without the raising of Turkish customs duties from 
8 to 11 per cent., in order to provide the necessary guarantee — a measure which 
would require the assent of the Powers. On the other hand, it would probably be 
difficult to find the necessary funds for the guarantee out of the tithe revenues alone, 
and the financial difficulty is especially acute at the present time when the Germans 
are about to enter on the construction of the most costly and difficult part of the 
railway, involving the piercing of the Taurus Mountains. If the Germans are 
willing to give us good terms in return for our co-operation, they are much more 
likely to do so now than they will be after they have overcome the greatest difficulty 
of construction and the railway has emerged into the plains. We should therefore 
consider our policy without delay. 

The railway, either as a whole or as regards the section from Bagdad to the 
Persian Gulf (in which we are predominantly interested), is not likely to pay its way 
without a subsidy for many years to come, though it is impossible to forecast the 
results that might follow if a large investment of capital took place in irrigation 
works, which might restore fertility and ultimately attract population to Lower 
Mesopotamia. 

With the kilometrie guarantee for construction and working e.vpenses provided 
in the Concession, the railway is likely to be a safe investment unless the cost of 
construction should enormously exceed the estimate. It is true that for some years 
the receipts added to the guarantee for working expenses will probably fall below or 
only barely reach the expenses of working the line, but there should bo a surplus 
from the guarantee (of about 700Z. per mile) for interest on the cost of construction 
which would amply meet any deficit. 

Our aim, if any negotiations were undertaken, should be to secure the 
predominance of British capital and direction in the construction and administration 
of the section of the line from the Persian Gulf to Bagdad or possibly further, say, 
to Tekrit or even to Mosul. This would balance the predominantly German 
character of the existing Anatolian Eailway as far as Konia. 

Some working arrangement for pooling the general traffic over the whole line 
would be necessary, giving Great Britain adequate representation on the general 
directorate. It would be necessary to secure such a modification of the Concession as 
would permit of the working of the Persian Gulf section of the line as constructed, 
instead of waiting for the completion of the entire railway which, conceivably, might 
never take place, as the district between Mosul and Ourfa is exceedingly disturbed, 
and lawless and unexpected obstacles to railway construction might arise. 

An im{)ortant subsidiary question would be”the control of or at least equal rights 
of participation in the navigation of the Tigris, the steamers on which, with the 
exception of a limited number of Messrs. Lynch’s steamers, are a private adventure 
of the Sultan. 

Until negotiations were opened it would be impossible to say how far the 
Germans would be ready to meet us with regard to these conditions', but the whole 
question is too serious to be allowed to drift. 


(^) [Not reproduoe<i.] 
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The Defence Committee and the Foreign Office have recently been considering it 
from their points of view. 

H. LL S. 

June 6, 1905. 


No. 212. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. Turkey 5449. 

(No. 485.) 

Sir. Foreign Office, July 19, 1905. 

I mentioned to the French Ambassador to-day confidentially that reports had 
reached me to the effect that another attempt might be made by German financiers 
to obtain British support for the construction of the Bagdad Eailway. It had been 
suggested that, should British financiers be ready to take the matter up, the Bagdad- 
Basrah section might be undertaken by Great Britain. The matter was one which 
we should not like to deal with without previous consultation with the French 
Government. I asked His Excellency whether I was right in supposing that French 
financiers were at this moment connected with the project. His Excellency said that 
the French group had withdrawn in consequence of our withdrawal in 1908, and were 
at this moment as completely unconnected with it as we were. He had also heard 
reports that another attempt was to be made to bring us in. The idea of allowing this 
country to undertake the construction of the Bagdad-Basrah section did not however 
seem to him a good one. Were such an arrangement to be made, it would be obvious 
that we had a vis4e politique in the matter. His own idea was that the concern 
should if possible be dealt with on a strictly international basis. 

[I am. &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 


No. 213. 

Memorandum hy Sir T. Sanderson. 

F.G. Turkey 5449. 

Coniidonlial. Foreign Office, July 28, 1905. 

Mr. Barry, director of the London Branch of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
culled this afternoon and told me that the Paris branch of the Bank had again been 
apiiroached by an agent of Dr. Gwinner on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway. The 
statement. nm(l(' by Dr. Gwinner’s agent appears to have been that the participation 
of British capital in the Eailway had already been decided upon in principle by means 
of communications with Sir Nicholas O’Conor, that the construction of the Bagdad- 
Basra section of the line was to be assigned to the British group, that Lord 
Lansdowne had had a conversation with M. Gambon on the subject and that in view 
of the present entente between the two countries the French Gov[ernmen]t were 
ready to consent to this and to the participation of French capital, that the joint 
share of England and Prance was to be equal to that assigned to Germany and other 
countries — Austria-Hungary, Italy. &c., — that Mess[rs]. Speyer and Co. of London 
were to he charged with the formation of the English group, and that Dr. Gwinner 
hoped that the Imperial Ottoman Bank at Paris would head the French group. 

Mr. Barry’s object in calling was to ascertain what foundation there was for all 
these statements and to suggest that the Ottoman Bank in London was better fitted 
to head the British group than Messrs. Speyer. 

I thanked Mr. Barry and told him that the statement went far beyond anything 
that was known to me. There had been indications at Constantinople that the 
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<jrermans were again desirous of interesting British capital in the Railway, and might 
not be unwilling to leave to the British group the Bagdad-Basra section of the line. 
Lord Lansdowne had told Sir N. O’Conor that he should be glad to know how far 
this was the case, and what terms the German group were likely to offer or accept. 
He had also mentioned the matter in a general way some days ago to M. Gambon, 
who was entirely without instructions and seemed rather doubtful what view would 
be taken by his Gov[ernmen]t of any special arrangement with regard to the 
Bagdad-Basra section. He had not heard Mess[rB]. Speyer’s name mentioned in 
connection with the matter. 

I told Mr. Barry that I mentioned all this to him in confidence and I should be 
greatly obliged if he would let me know of any further developments. 

T. H. S. 

July 28, 1906. 

Dr. Gwinner and his friends are apparently well provided with information, which loses 
nothing in transmission to them. But the whole story suggests that the German group are very 
anxious for our support. 

L. 

28 / 7 . 


No. 214, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir N. O^Conor. 

P.O. Turkey 5449. Foreign Office^ July 29, 1905. 

Tel (No. 143.) D. 10 p.m. 

Manager of London Branch of Imperial Ottoman Bank informs us confidentially 
that agent of Deutsche Bank has approached their Paris ofl&ce on subject of French 
and English participation in Bagdad Eailway.(^) The Agent appeared to consider it 
certain that French and British Gov[ernmen]ts would be favourable and stated that 
France and Great Britain would be offered jointly share equal to that of Germany 
and other countries. 

He mentioned Messrs. Speyer of London as the firm who would start the 
formation of the English group. 

This information goes beyond any facts known to us. We have had no 
communications here or at Berlin with Deutsche Bank. I mentioned the subject of 
British participation to French Ambassador a few days ago. He had no instructions 
but seemed personally unfavourable to assignment of Bagdad-Basra section of the 
line to British group. 

I should be glad to hear whether you have had any communications with 
German group, and with what result. 

(D [cp. immediately preceding document,] 


No. 215. 

Sir N. O'Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 

Therafia, July 31, 1905. 

F.O. Turkey 5449. D. 5-80 p.m. 

Tel (No. 110.) E. 8 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 143(^) : Bagdad Eailway. 

I have reported in my private letter of 12th July purport of my conversation 
with Dr. Zander. Speaking solely for myself, I expressed hope of an eventual 
understanding, and dwelt on advantage of some form of private exchange of views to 

(^) \y. immediately preceding document.] 
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ascertain how matters stood. Dr. Zander may have exaggerated or attached undue 
importance to what I said. 

Last Friday I had a few words with M. Hugunenin [sic],(^) the present General- 
Manager of the Anatolian Eailway, during which I remarked that I had always been 
in favour of British participation. I consider it very desirable to keep the door open 
without, however, in any way pledging us officially. (®) 

I have had no further communication with any of the German group. 

With regard to French Ambassador’s view, would not the French Syrian Eailway 
be considered as a counterpoise to a British Bagdad-Basrah section? 

(2) [M. Huguonin succeeded Dr. Zander as General Manager on July 1, and Dr. Zander 
became Second Director of the Deutsche Bank.] 

(2) [This senti'nce was underlined by Lord Lansdowne.] 


No. 216. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir N. O'Conor. 

F.O. Turkey 5449. Foreign Office, August 1, 1905. 

Tcl. (No. 144.) 3-35 p.m. 

Yonr Tel[egram] No. 110 (of J[ul]y 81).(’) 

It is certainly desirable that door should be kept open, but in present 
circ[unistanc‘e]s we are particularly anxious to avoid making any overtures to the 
Germans. 

Tn our view internationalization of Eailway would be best solution, and if we 
wore invited tn join a project in which France, the U[nited] S[tates] and Great 
Erilain wort' admitted to e(iual participation with Germany, we should be ready to 
discuss it. 

(’) [o. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 217. 

Sir 0. Clarke to Foreign Office. 

F.O. Turkey (>449. (lominittce of Imperial Defence, 2, Whitehall Gardens, 

My dear Hir Thomas, August 4, 1905. 

I venture to send you a note on the present jKisition as regards the Baghdad 
KaiUvuv with proposals for an international arrangement. 

1 do not know whether anything is now possible ; but the Germans may perhaps 
be mori' anumahle than they were, as the difficulties of proceeding further are more 
ftillv realized. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

G. S. OLAEKE. 

F.nclosure in No. 217. 

Memorandum respecting the Bagdad Railway. 

The Situation on July 81, 1905, and Suggestions for an Arrangement. 

t As was expected, the Germans appear to be increasingly anxious to secure 
British co-operation in the Baghdad Eailway. If the figures given in the toancial 
statement of the line are correct (vide F[oreign] 0[ffice] paper, Seet[ionj 1, 
July 24th, 1905), th<' cause of this anxiety is evident. . . , 

2 The sum available for the construction of the Konieh-Eregli section under 
the kiiometric guarantee was 54.000,000 francs. Of this sum, 48,884,881 francs have 
apparently been expended on construction, and 771,637 on rolling stock; (total. 
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49,606,518 francs) so that but a small sum is left available to supplement the 
guarantee on the more difiQ,cult section of the line which must now be ixndertaken. 

The kilometric guarantee of 11,000 francs, when capitalised at 4 per cent., is 
sujfficient to cover the cost of construction at the rate of £17,000 per mile. 

3. If it is true that £15,700 per mile has been expended on the construction of 
the Konieh-Eregli section, it is highly probable that the next two sections, which 
involve the crossing of the Taurus range, will cost nearly double that sum. 
Sir N. O’Conor on June 6th reported that the estimated cost of these sections was 
for a considerable distance at the rate of £25,600 per mile.(*) Thus for many miles 
there will be an expenditure of about £10,000 per mile not covered by the kilometric 
guarantee. 

4. It is noteworthy that the cost of construction of the line, according to the 
official statement, has been considerably greater than has been reported from other 
sources. 

Thus Sir N. O’Conor reported in June that only half the sum provided 
(54,000,000 francs) has been expended on the line (i.c., about £8,700 per mile). 

He further stated that about £800,000 has been distributed among the bankers 
and others who participated in the scheme. 

Dr. Zander (Director-General of the Anatolian Railway) is reported to have 
stated last spring that the cost per kilometre was less than £5,000 (about £8,000 per 
mile), and that the balance of 54,000,000 francs “ went in expenses, including money 
spent on Turkish officials.” 

5. These figures are not necessarily inconsistent with the official financial state- 
ment, as money distributed among the bankers and others could not be shown in 
the accounts otherwise than as expenditure on the construction of the line. 

<5. As railways in India cost about £12.000 per mile, including equipment and 
rolling stock, it is probable that the above figures (£8,000 or £8,700 per mile) are 
substantially correct. 

7. The point is important, for if the kilometric guarantee suffices only to cover 
the cost of construction of the section of the line which is the cheapest and easiest, 
not only by reason of its physical conformation, but also on account of the favourable 
climate and of the ample supply of local labour, then it is clear there will be a 
large deficit on the more difficult sections ; and the deficiency may be so great as to- 
prevent the further extension of the line. 

8. If, however, the actual expenditure on the Konieh-Eregli section amounts to 
only £8,000 per milo, then the guarantee at the capitalised rate of £17,000 per mile 
would probably suffice if the surplus on the easy sections wc?-e used to make good 
the deficit on the more difficult portions of the line. 

9. The directors of the Baghdad Railway Company seem to bo iti a difficult 
position. If the cost of construction of the Konieh-Eregli section, as shown in the 
financial statement, is correct, investors will be chary of advancing money for the 
more difficult sections which must now be undertaken. If, on the other hand, the 
actual expenditure on this section is as reported by Sir N. O’Conor, the directors 
cannot make known the true position without publicly divulging the fact that about 
£800,000 of the Company’s money has been irregularly divided among the bankers 
and others who participated in the scheme. 

to. If the construction of the line is proceeded with, our object must be to secure 
the control of the Basra-Baghdad section. 

11. It seems possible that Germany might be induced to yield that condition if 
we met her in other directions. 

12. M. Cambon, in a recent conversation with Lord Lansdowne,(®) expressed the 
opinion that the French Government would not favour this proposal; but it is 
doubtful whether the French Government has given full consideralion to the subject. 

f’) [Not roproducf'cl.'l 

frp. supra, p. 320, No. 212.] 
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13. At present Germany has complete control over the Anatolian railway; and 
France has a monopoly of railway construction in Syria as far south as Mezerib. 

14. British control of the Basra-Baghdad section might fairly be regarded as 
a legitimate counterpoise to the French and German railways in Syria and Asia Minor 
respectively. 

15. In view of our present cordial relations with the French Government, it 
seems probable that, if representations were made, no opposition would be offered to 
the proposal that we should control this section of the line, more particularly as we 
should undertake not to establish differential tariffs in our own favour. 

16. It is clear from the former negotiations that the German Government is 
strongly averse from the internationalisation of the Anatolian Eailway. We might 
without serious disadvantage consent to the Anatolian Eailway remaining 
under German control provided that we were given control of the Basra-Baghdad 
section, and that the 10 per cent, participation and share in the directorate by the 
Anatolian railway of the Bagdad Eailway previously stipulated for were withdrawn. 

17. France, Germany, England and the Minor Powers might then combine to 
participate in the construction, on an international basis, of that part of the Baghdad 
Eailway which lies between Konieh and Baghdad (about 900 miles), together with 
any branches that might be constructed between these two points, such as those to 
Alexandretta and Aleppo. 

18. The Board of the international section might be composed in the following 
proportion : — 


Great Britain 

30p.c. 

France ... 

30 p.c. 

Germany 

30 p.c. 

Minor nations 

lOp.c. 


100 p.c. 

Or, if there is any possibility of inducing the United States to participate, the 


proportion might be : — 

Great Britain ... ... ... ... 22 p.c. 

United States ... ... ... ... 22 p.c. 

Fi-ance ... ... ... ... ... 22p.c. 

Germany ... ... ... ... 22 p.c. 

Minor nations ... ... ... ... 12p.c. 


100 p.c. 

19. Provision would have, to be made to secure to participants proportionate 
shares in the itrovision of railway matfiriel for the international proportion of the line. 
It would further he desirable that arrangements should be made to pool the receipts 
of the German, l'’rench, English, and International Companies, and that a mutual 
guarantee, should be given by all the Companies that they will not establish 
discriininatiiig tariffs in favour of or against the trade of individual nations. 

20. Such arrangements would concede to the Germans a point w'hich they were 
clearly unwilling to yield in the former negotiations; and, provided that access to 
Alexandretta by the international line is assured, the Germans, even if they evaded 
the Agreement by granting rebates on the Anatolian Eailway to German traders, 
would not bo able to injure our trade on any section of the line to Konieh, as goods 
arriving viS the ^feditprraneau would be sent to Konieh as cheaply by Alexandretta 
as by Haidar Pasha. 

21. .An arrangement of (he nature described above would require the establish- 
ment of a Clearing House charged with the duty of apportioning receipts and 
expenditure on through traffic. The management of the Clearing House would he 
in the hands of a mixed Committee of the several Boards. 



22. If the entire system could be placed under bond fide international control, 
British interests would be adequately safeguarded ; but the difficulties appear insuper- 
able. It is extremely unlikely that the Germans would consent to internationalise 
the Anatolian Bail way, while the French would probably object strongly to a similar 
arrangement in regard to the Syrian lines. 

23. On the whole, the arrangement above suggested seems the most practical at 
the present time, and it might be desirable to sound the French Government on the 
subject. 

24. The following is a summary of the proposals : — 

(a.) Germany to retain control and management of the Anatolian Railway. 

(b.) France to retain control and management of the Syrian railways. 

(c.) Great Britain to construct, control, and manage the Baghdad Gulf section. 

(d.) The intervening section, with branches and connections, to be inter- 
nationalised. 

(e.) The international section to be controlled by a Board on which the Great 
Powers are equally represented. 

(f.) Materials for the international section to be provided by the Powers in 
proportion to their financial participation. 

(g.) The Powers to undertake not to impose differential rates on the sections they 
severally control. 

(/i.) The receipts on the entire system to be pooled and distributed by a Clearing 
House managed by a Committee from the several Boards. 

G. S. C. 


No. 218. 

Sir N, 0* Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5449. 

(No. 572.) Therapia, D. August 20, 1906. 

My Lord, E- August 28, 1905. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith a Memorandum(^) prepared by Mr. Mark 
Sykes, recording some of the phases of the ncgociations respecting the Bagdad 
Railway, which may be found convenient for reference at some future date. 

My views on the general question were so fully explained in my despatch to your 
Lordship, No. 217 of the 28th April, 1903,(^) that I think it unnecessary to review the 
subject again, or to put forward in detail the reasons that have induced me to favour 
the participation of England in this important enterprise. 

In looking back, however, on the course of negociations, it is well to note that 
a suggestion made by me, as far back I think as 1899,(®) to the effect that 
the construction of the Bagdad-Basra section should be intnistod to Ihitish 
participators, was regarded at the time as impracticable, on the ground that the 
opposition offered by the Germans to such a scheme would be loo strong; however, 
in the negociations which took place in Paris in 1903 this point w'us virtually conceded 
by Mr. Gwinner, as representative of the Deutsche Bank, and 1 C/Onsidcred the 
concession on this point augured well for our position in future among the 
participators. 

It has been my view that the railway will eventually be constructed, even without 
the participation of England, and that a project which has already assumed such 
definite shape, and is fraught with such immense political and commercial conse- 
quences and advantages, will not be allowed to drop easily, whatever may be our 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 325-7, Ed, note,'] 

(*) [cp. Gooch d Tomperley, Vol. II, p. 175, Ntt. 202, pnra. l.j 
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ultimate decision, though no doubt we can impede or advance its development and 
progress to a considerable and serious extent. 

It may not be without interest to state that the Konia-Eregli section was built at 
a cost of £T. 700,000, and allowing iST. 200,000 for various initial expenses, there 
remains in the hands of the Deutsche Bank the sum of at least £T. 1,200,000 over 
from the Bagdad Railway Loan— first series. This surplus is being reserved for the 
purpose of constructing the next section of the line ; which will require a capital of 
£T. 3,200,000. The Company will therefore be obliged to raise £T. 2,000,000 before 
commencing active construction. 

However the surplus of the revenues assigned to the Fisheries loan and other 
unhypothecated revenues still at the disposal of the Turkish Government would be 
ample for guaranteeing this loan. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it may be easily conceived that the work 
may be resumed at no very distant date, and I would lay stress on the fact that every 
section of the line constructed makes the ultimate completion of the Railway more 
certain, and that if the Germans overcome the difl&culties of the Taurus mountains 
unaided, they may feel less inclined to share the fruits of their labours with others; 
for then they will be within reach of the rich tracts of Mesopotamia where the 
obstacles to construction become less serious and the prospects of success more 
inviting. 

I have, &c. 

N. R. O’CONOR. 


No. 219. 

Memorandum by Sir T. H. Sanderson. 

onfidential,)^ ^ Foreign Office, October d, 1905. 

bir hi. JbitzGcrald Law said that while recently at Berlin he had had a 
conversation with Dr. Gwiniier of the Deutsche Bank in regard to the Bagdad 
Railway, and had been authorized to communicate the following proposals from 
him. 

1. ll(' was ready to give his assistance towards obtaining from the Porte the 

extension which the Bniyrna-Aidin Railway Company desired, if we, on 
our side, would assist the Anatolian Raihvay to have the guarantee of 
the section of the line between Bski Slielir and Konieh put on the same 
f<K)ting as tliai of the other portions of the line. 

2. He was rt'ady also to enter into negotiations with the Smyrna- Aidin Railway 

Company for amalgamation of the line with the Anatolian Railway on 
t(u-ms acceptable to the British proprietors. 

3. If Sir Jumes Mackay and his friends were desirous of building the section 

of the. liagdiid Railway from Bussorah to Koweit he was ready to agree 
tluit that secdion should be in British hands as part of a general arrange- 
ment for British parii<‘<ipation in the undertaking. It was not in his 
opinion necessary that Koweit should be the Persian gulf terminus, but 
he was willing that it should be so, provided some arrangement were 
made to obviate the inconvenience of a double customs frontier, one for 
tlie Sheikh of Koweit and one for the Turkish Government. 

Sir E. Ijaw thought that this question offered no serious diflS.culty. 

T. H. S. 

Sir K. Law writes that Dr. G winner particularly does not wish Sir E, Cassel 
to hi- brought into the matter. 
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No. 220. 


Question asked in the House of Commons, April 4, 1906. t‘} 

Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) : I beg to ask tlie ficci’etary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will make inquiries as to the progress of the Baghdad Railway 
scheme since the first section was completed in 1904 ; and whether he will 
communicate such information as he may obtain. 

The Secretary to the Local Government Board (Mr. Runciman. Dru'sbury, for 
Sir Edward Grey) : As we are not parties to the scheme, we have, no means of 
knowing anything, except the actual progress of the railway, of which the first section 
has been completed, and that is all so far. Wlien any more progress is made we 
shall be kept informed. 

(^) [Pori. Deb., ith 8er., Vol. 155, p. 499.] 


No. 221. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Gonor. 

F.O. 871/148. 

[No. 129.) 

Shr, Foreign Office, April 6, 1906. 

I transmit to you herewith copy of a Parliamentary Question and Answer respect- 
ing the progress of the Bagdad Railway Scheme. (') 

In order that I may be in a position to reply to questions of a similar nature in 
future, I have to request that you will keep me informed of any details which may 
come to your knowledge as to the further construclion of the Railway and as to the 
progress of the scheme in general. 

[I am, &c. 

EDWARD GRKY.l 

(*) fi). immrdiatoly preceding document.] 


No. 222. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 871/148. 

(No. 206.) 

Sir> Foreign Office, April 6, 1906. 

I told M. Gambon to-day that 1 had lately been studying the question of t.he 
Bagdad Railway, with a view to seeing wliat had taken pla<-e before T came info 
Office and what the present situation was. 

It seemed to me possible that the Railway would be niach' in the end anyhow, 
and if so it would not be desirable for ns, or for France, or for Russia to ojijjoae if,; 
but rather that we should all consider on what fimms we should lie ju’cparcd to 
participate in it. I told M. Gambon that I sjiokc to him first because we shmdd 
not like to do anything in the matter w'ifhout France, and becauH(> I he difficulty 
in our way was the opposition of Russia. HI. Bazonow had latelv' 8j>okcn to me in 
strong opposition to the Baghdad Railway, on the ground of commercial ('(unijotif ion 
with the grain-growing provinces of Russia. Very probably, he had {Ktlitical reasons 
also for his opposition, but he did not state them. T did not wish our Government 
at this moment to embark on 'any enterprise in those regions or to taki* any action 
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whicti would be regarded as unfriendly to Eussia. I assumed that this would be 
the same difficulty which the French would feel, and it had therefore occurred to 
me that if the French Government felt the time had come to reopen the question, 
they might wish to ask the Eussian Government whether it would not be better for 
them to consider on what terms they could join, rather than continue to offer 
opposition which would not, in the long run, prevent the Eailway from being made, 
I suggested that the Eussians mi gh t make a line which would join the Baghdad 
Eailway eventually at such a place as Khanikin, and through it they might share in 
the joint commercial outlet at Koweit, or wherever else it might be. 

M. Gambon told me that the Eussians had already an arrangement by which 
the Sultan had promised them a refusal of any railways to be made in the northern 
provinces of Asia Minor which bordered on Eussian territory, and by which they 
would have the control of any branch lines from those provinces to the Baghdad 
Eailway. Therefore he was disposed to think that Eussia need not continue to offer 
opposition to the making of the Baghdad Eailway. 

1 said I had no knowledge of what view the Germans would take of the question, 
and M. Gambon said he had none either. But I told him that I had wished to 
mention the question to him now, because it might be that negotiations would be 
re-opened, and before that happened I wished the Eussian Government to be 
prepared to reconsider the question. 

[I am, &c.] 

E[DWAED] G[EET]. 


No. 228. 

Sir N. O' Conor to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/148. 

(No. 249.) Gonfidential. Constantinople, D. April 12, 1906. 

Sir, E. April 28, 1906. 

Dr. Zander, the President of the Anatolian and Baghdad Eailway Companies 
arrived here about a week ago and was good enough to call on me to-day. 

In the course of our conversation — ^which it was understood on both sides was 
entirely private and unofficial — ^Dr. Zander said that he understood that what Great 
Britain wanted was the construction and working of the eastern end of the railway 
from Baghdad south, that he had personally no objection to this arrangement but 
that he could only speak in his own name and without in any way engaging his own 
Government of whose views on the subject he was indeed ignorant. If however such 
an arrangement were to be realized, there was one element in the situation which 
would require very careful handling, viz : — ^the necessity of doing nothing to excite 
the mistrust of the Sultan or lead him to believe that the German Syndicate waa 
ceding to England an important part of the concession which they had obtained for 
themselves. It was not unknown to me how suspicious His Majesty was of British 
action and influence in those regions and how essential it consequently became not 
to arouse his susceptibilities or fears. He (Dr. Zander) believed himself that we 
could come to an understanding which would give us the full control of the 
construction and exploitation of the line once we could devise a formula which, while 
outwardly leaving the Germans ostensibly in the enjoyment of the concession, would 
give England all the rights, privileges and guarantees which she required. 

The Baghdad Eailway Gompany could wait a short time to see if it were possible 
to come to an understanding with England and France, but they could not stand 
still indefinitely, and must at no distant date go on with the construction of the line. 
He was thus naturally anxious to know if I could give him any indication as to the 
[17590] S 



views and intentions of the present Government in regard to the general question 
of participation with the Germans and French. 

I said that His Majesty’s Government had scarcely been long enough in office 
to have had time to consider this question, but that no doubt it would come within 
their purview at no distant date, though I could not say definitely in what way or 
at what time. I was sure His Majesty’s Government would approach the question 
with the most open mind and with a strong desire to come to terms with Germany 
if they could possibly do so on terms consistent with the commercial and other 
interests of the country. The question had not however been touched upon for some 
months and the last reference I had seen to it was in the shape of a private conversa- 
tion between Mr. Gwinner and Sir Edward Law.(^) 

Dr. Zander concluded by saying that he hoped both Great Britain and Prance 
would join in the undertaking, but that if they did not come to some decision within 
a reasonable time it would be impossible for Germany to hold open the door 
indefinitely. 

I can take no exception to Dr. Zander’s opening remarks respecting the distrust 
unfortunately entertained by the Sultan of England’s intentions in the neighbour- 
hood of Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, nor do I think that he referred to the point 
to protect the special interests of Germany, but mentioned it simply as a factor that 
demands consideration. 

I have already, and notably in my Despatch No. 217 of the 28th April, 1903, (^) 
so fully ej^lained my views and opinions of the advantages, under conditions which 
would have to be carefully studied, of British participation in this great railway 
enterprise that I need not trouble you with any remarks on the general question 
which would be mainly a repetition of those which I have already made. I venture 
to say once more, however, that I believe the railway will probably be constructed 
with or without the participation of the Anglo-French groups, although obviously in 
the latter case in circumstances of greater difficulty. I further believe that the sand 
is running out and if we decide that it is in our interest to join in the construction 
of the Eailway together with the French, without whose paiticipation I should be 
reluctant to do so, I hardly think we can expect a more propitious moment for opening 
negotiations. It is improbable that the Germans, if they surmount the difficulties, 
financial and other, attending the construction of the line through the Taurus range 
and once reach the open plain lying beyond it, will be willing to offer us acceptable 
terms. These difficulties now loom very large in view of the condition of Ottoman 
finance and the concentration in the Paris Bourse of Turkish Stock, but a perusal 
of the careful Memorandum lately prepared by Mr. Mark Sykes (enclosed in my 
despatch No. 187 of March 20')(*) will show that they may be overcome by 
judicious financial manipulation and by the personal influence which the German 
Emperor is sure to bring to bear on the Sultan. 

I believe Dr. Zander to be actuated by a sincere desire to see both England and 
France participate in the scheme as the only means of relieving the Syndicate from 
a position of immediate difficulty and embarrassment while at the same timp. it would 
offer sterling advantages to the Germans from various points of view. He no doubt 
realizes the political and material advantages of our good-will from Baghdad down 
to Koweit, and is fully aware of the obstruction which may be felt should the terminal 
station be within the territory of the Sheikh Moubarak, with whom, he well knows, 
we have special a^eements; nor does he lose sight of the material benefit to the 
Eailway should His Majesty’s Government decide to send the British Indian Mnila 
by this route. He knows and recognizes the importance of our interests and influence 
in the region of the Persian Gulf and prefers an amicable compromise to a struggle 
which might be fruitful of danger to both parties. 

(’) [Apparently that given on p. 3S6, No. 219.] 

(®) [v. eupm, pp. 325-7, Ed. note.] 

(*) [Not reproduced.] 



He also realizes the importance of the good-will of the French Govertiment with- 
out whose support he cannot expect to obtain a quotation of any Ottoman Bonds that 
may be issued in payment of the construction of the railway, and he is well aw^are 
that without the co-operation of the Two Powers his labours to obtain security from 
the Ottoman Government for a kilometric guarantee will be immensely increased. 

The advantages to Great Britain of a concession giving her the right of construct- 
ing and working the Eailway from Baghdad to Koweit are distinct and palpable, but 
it is not so clear where French interests come in under the arrangement proposed by 
Dr. Zander. Evidently some compensating advantages must be found for France 
and the question is not: one of easy solution. (^) 

In view however of the fact that the extension northwards of the existing French 
Bailway system is rapidly being pushed forward and may even be completed by the 
end of this summer as far as Aleppo, where a junction with a branch of the Baghdad 
Eailway is eventually to be created, it is possible that the French will be willing to 
take over the construction of the line from that point to Diarbekir, Mosoul or Tekrit, 
which last-named place would be a favourable point for us to start from. This how- 
ever is only an idea which has crossed my mind, but I noticed that it did not appear 
to meet with disfavour from the French Ambassador to whom I mentioned it casually 
as a possible arrangeinent. The idea was new to him, and his remarks cannot 
therefore be taken as representing the views which either he himself or his Govern- 
ment might hold when the point came to be studied in all its bearings. 

Both Monsieur Constans and I vrere however of opinion that the moment had 
come when the whole question of co-operation with the Germans must be seriously 
examined, and in the event of a decision being taken adverse to participation, I 
venture to think that it behoves us to consider what our policy should be towards 
the Baghdad Eailway as a purely German enterprise. 

I have reason to believe that recently Monsieur Auboyneau, one of the Directors 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, gave the German group to understand that if the 
Algeciras Conference came to a satisfactory issue, the Bank would be ready to confer 
again about the Baghdad Eailway. I learn however from Monsieur Constans that 
up to the present moment no overtures have been made from Berlin, but I venture 
to submit that in the event of an exchange of views taking place between the French 
and German groups, we should be prepared to define our attitude on the general 
question and to indicate in broad lines the conditions of our co-operation. 

There can be no doubt that the Eussian Government will regard with disfavour 
a combination by which Great Britain and France will participate in an enterprise 
which they have always viewed with suspicion and which, were they in a position 
to do so, they would oppose with all their former vigour and hostility. So far as 1 
know however the French Government is not disposed to pay much attention to 
Eussian susceptibilities in regard to this matter. 

In this review of the situation it ought perhaps to be mentioned that no steps 
have been taken for the construction of the railway beyond Eregli. The Germans 
appear to shrink from facing alone the enormous cost of the next section across the 
Taurus range, and if they are unablo to obtain assistance they may find themselves 
forced to seek another combination involving less expenditure by avoiding the 
mountains. Such a combination may bo found by the construction of a line from 
Eregli, or more likely from some point West of Eregli, direct to Mersina, whence 
by utilizing the existing Mersina-Adana railway, in which they have recently 
obtained a controlling interest, the line can be continued eastwards on the route 
originally planned. 

I have, &e. 

N. E. O^CONOE. 


(^) [Marginal comment by Mr Parker: “ Perhaps this might be found in control of the Syrian 
R[ai]lw[a]ys. A P.’*] 

[17590] % 2 
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MINUTES. 


Ur. Zander's conversation with Sir N. 0 'Conor aSords a suitable opening for taking up 
the question again. When the French Ainb[assado]r returns Sir E. Grey might approach him 
again and enquire the result of his fo^rmer conversation on the subject. 

E. G[OilST] . 


I will do this : meanwhile I suppose the record of my previous 
was sent to Sir N. 0 ’Conor. (®) 


conversation with M. Cambou 
E. G, 


This confirms the view how vital time now is. The statement by Ur. Zander that he had no 
objection to the construction and working of the eastern end of the railway from Bagdad south 
by Great Britain, is important though only made personally. The last paragraph is not quite clear. 
I suppose it refers to the old alternative scheme of a route by Alexandretta. ^ But even then the 
mountains have to be got through at the Cilician gates and if less expensive in one way this- 
route would be longer and more expensive in another. 

F. 

It would not go through the Cilician gates. Explained to Lord Fitzmaurice. 

R. P. M. 

Apl. 26. 

E. G. 

(«) [??. supra, pp. 336-7, No. 222. This despatch was repeated to all Embassies.] 


No. 224. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, 

F.O. 371/148. 

(No. 287.) 

Sir^ Foreign Office, May 29, 1906. 

M. Gambon told me to-day that the xmderstanding between the French and 
German groups of financiers interested in the Bagdad Eailway still remained, and, 
if England, France, and Eussia were to come to an agreement as to the terms on 
which they were w illing to participate in the Eailway, it would be easy for the French 
finn.np.ifl.1 group to re-open the question with the Germans on the terms to which these 
three Powers might have agreed. He thought this would be the most convenient 
way of re-opening the question. 

He said that there would be difficulty in making any arrangement by which the 
southern section should be entirely controlled by England. The placing of one 
section under the control of a particular Power might give rise to difficult questions 
respecting the control of other sections, and would not be altogether in accordance 
with the general character of an international undertaking. In addition to this, he 
was sure that the Sultan would never agree to a concession of this section being 
given to England alone. 

I said that statements had appeared in the Press to the effect that we should 
stipulate for this or that condition as essential to our co-operation, but that these 
statements had not come from the Foreign Office. As a matter of fact, that to which 
we attached most importance was that the line should be really international. If 
this was secured by the co-operation of France, Eussia, and Germany, as well as 
ourselves, I did not think difficulties would be raised by us with regard to the control 
of a particular section. 

M. Gambon said the Eussian Government were very much preoccupied with the 
Duma, but M. Nelidoff had just gone to St. Petersburg, and he was thoroughly 
conversant with the whole question. 

[I am, &e.] 

E[DWAED] G[EEY]. 
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No. 225. 


Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/148. 

(No. 229.) Confidential. Paris, D. May 81, 1906. 

Sir, E. June 2, 1906. 

Monsieur Henry, Commercial Director at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, came 
to see me this afternoon to tell me on behalf of Monsieur Bourgeois, that His 
Excellency had thought it right to speak to the German Ambassador on the subject 
of the enquiries made of the Eussian Government by the German Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg in regard to the attitude of Eussia in the question of the Bagdad 
Eailway. 

M. Bourgeois had assured Prince Eadolin that there was no intention or wish on 
the part of the French Government to come to an arrangement either with Eussia 
or with England irrespective of Germany the holder of the concession from the 
Sultan of Turkey. The French Government recognised the special position of the 
Concessionnaire. Prince Eadolin had not volunteered any expression of opinion on 
the question in reply to Monsieur Bourgeois’ assurance. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs had also, M. Henry informed me, had some 
conversation with the Eussian Ambassador on the subject of the Eailway, from 
which he gathered that the Eussian Government had objections — ^not shared by their 
Ambassador — to its construction. M. Bourgeois did not think that these objections 
had much force; and from some observations made by M. Henry I conclude that 
whereas the Eussian Government desire to put difficulties in the way of the 
construction of Eailways in Turkey in order to keep the country in an undeveloped 
condition, the Eussian Ambassador is in favour of the projected Bagdad Eailway 
provided that it be connected with the Eussian system. 

The eventual object of the Eussian Government and the Ambassador is the same 
though the means of obtaining the end are different. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


No. 226. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O- 371/148. 

(No. 306.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 8, 1906. 

The French Ambassador called on the Ist instant and, under instructions from 
his Government, stated that the French M[ini8ter for] F[oreign] A[ffairs] had told 
Prince Eadolin on the 30th ultimo that he had heard from St. Petersburg of the 
dSmarche made by the German Ambassador respecting the Bagdad Eailway, (see 
Mr. Spring-Eice’s despatch No. 829 of the 24th ultimo). (0 M. Bourgeois had added 
that he wished to assure him that, since the concession was a German one, he had 
no intention of taking any step in the matter, but that it was for the Germans to 
take the initiative, and that the French (government or bankers would then be ready 
to discuss the question with them. 

[I am, &c. 

EDWAED GEEY.] 

(^) [u. Gooch d Temperley, Vol. IV, pp. 232-5, No. 218.] 
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No. 227. 

Sir A, Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey, 

St. Petershiirgh, June 13, 1906. 
F.O. 371/148. D. 8-25 p.m. 

Tel (No. 115.) E. 10-0 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day whether he had thought out question 
of Eussian participation. He said he was personally in favour of it, but that he 
had to gain over Minister of War and Minister of Finance to his views, and then 
would come question of where to find the financial means. I said banks could manage 
that without difficulty, but he doubted whether Eussian financial houses were at 
present in a position to do so. 

He added that he was strongly of opinion that railway should not be allowed 
to become a purely German enterprise. 

French Ambassador informed me Minister for Foreign Affairs has already 
sounded a French financier, who is here for a day or two, as to the possibility of 
making some combination with Eussian banks. My French colleague says Chief 
of General Staff here has no objection to Eussian participation, and he appears to 
consider his support as of more importance than that of the Minister of War. 

MINUTES. 

The question of Russian participation in this venture is of primary importance and if they 
decline to take part our future attitude will have to be considered. 

C. H. 

I do not think they will decline to take part and we must give them time. 

E. G. 


No. 228. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. 871/148. 

(No. 160.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 14, 1906. 

The correspondent of the “Times” at Constantinople (Mr. Braham) told me 
that, on his way through Berlin, he had had an interview with Dr. Zander. 

Dr. Zander had told him that the Germans saw their way to construct the next 
two sections of the Bagdad Eailway, but beyond that they were not prepared to go 
alone. For them to construct a railway to the Persian Gulf which might meet with 
the opposition of Eussia and England would be too great an undertaking. They 
wished, therefore, for English co-operation, and recognised that, in order to have it, 
England must control the southern section of the line. 

I observed that we did not appear to have so great an interest in seeing the line 
made as to encourage us to incur the hostility of Eussia either, and that if this was 
the German view it was obvious that the participation of Eussia ought to be desired. 
I further observed that the southern section of the line would, as at present arranged, 
go through a very unprofitable part of the country. 

Mr. Braham said that Dr. Zander was quite aware of this, and admitted that 
the route to be taken by the line would have to be altered. 

[I am, &c.] 

E[DWAED] G[EEY]. 
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No. 229. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

F.O. 371/148. Foreign Office, June 15, 1906. 

Tel. (No. 103.) D. 3-10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 115. (^) 

Information reaches me that the Germans are anxious to get us to make 
proposals(“) about the Bagdad Railway and to commit us to demanding the exclusive 
control of the Southern end as a condition of our joining. This may create difficulties 
with Russia and would he opposed by Turkey. I also hear that the Germans are 
not prepared to carry the line as far as Bagdad themselves. It is therefore 
unnecessary to press the Russians further at present; though when they mention 
the subject you should maintain the view that their co-operation in a joint under- 
taking is desirable ; that we are not opposed to the railway but do not wish to 
participate except on terms which are satisfactory to Russia as well as to us. The 
participation of France is of course also essential. 

(}) [d. supra, p. 342, No. 227.] 

(-) [The typed copy of this telegram and the paraphrase both read ‘ ‘ the Germans are anxious to 
make propossds.” The text given above is that of the draft in Sir Edward Grey's own hand, 
and the despatch to Sir F. Bertie which follows confirms this reading.] 


No. 230. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 371/148. 

(No. 320.) 

Sir, Foreign Offi.ee, June 15, 1906. 

I told M. Gambon to-day what the “Times” Constantinople Correspondent had 
told me of his conversation with Dr. Zander about the Bagdad Railway,(^) i.e. : that 
the Germans were prepared to make the next two sections of the Bagdad Railway 
themselves, getting through the Taurus Mountains and reaching Syria, but they were 
not prepared to make the rest of the line without our co-operation, and they assumed 
the condition of our co-operation would be the control of the southern end. 

I observed to M. Gambon that this assumption that we must have the exclusive 
control of the southern end had reached me more than once from German sources. 
But I had not hitherto got so far as to stipulate for or define any special conditions 
on our behalf. All I had had in my mind was an enterprise under international 
control. I did not think it was in the British interest specially to promote or 
encourage the construction of the Bagdad Railway, though I should not like to see 
a railway made to the Persian Gulf in which we did not participate. I was, therefore, 
not at all prepared to create friction with Russia by making special conditions in 
connection with the Bagdad Railway which might alienate Russian co-operation. 
More than one hint had been given to us that the Germans would like us to make 
a proposal with regard to the Bagdad Railway. I did not intend to make any proposal. 
My present opinion was that, if the Germans made any proposal to us, I had better 
point out to them that, though we were not opposed to the Bagdad Railway, we should 
want to see it made by international agreement, and the Germans had better consider 
how Russia might be brought into the enterprise. 


(^) {v. supra, p. 342, No. 228.] 
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M. Gambon considered the information which had been given me as very- 
interesting, and asked if he might communicate it to his Government. 

I said he might do this, pro-vided he made it clear how the information had 
reached me, and that it was unofficial. 

[I am, &e.] 

E[DWAED] G[EEY]. 


No. 231. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petersburgh, June 18, 1906. 

F.O. 371/148. D. 9 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 118.) E. lO'SO p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

French Ambassador informs me that Director of Deutsche Bank has arrived at 
Paris to discuss matters with Ottoman Bank. He himself has had interview with 
Minister of Finance here, who is personally opposed to Eussian participation, and 
I do not gather that French Ambassador succeeded in overcoming his scruples. 
French Ambassador will, I think, continue to press Eussian Government to take part 
in the project, unless I tell him that our information is that Germany does not 
contemplate carrying line to Bagdad at present, and that I am not to press Govern- 
ment here. At the same time visit of German Bank Director to Paris looks as if 
Germany were desirous of obtaining French support. 

It -will take some time to overcome hesitations of Eussian (Government, and if 
I held back my French colleague, and ceased from discussing matter with Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, I am afraid I should cause some confusion. Perhaps in these 
circumstances you would like me to continue acting with my French colleague. 

MINUTE. 

There is^ no reason -why Sir A. Nicolson should hold back his French colleague or cease 
from discussing the question with M. Isvolsfcy if the latter raises it. All he has to do is to 
avoid pressing the Russian Gov[ernmen]t to come to a decision to participate and not to hurry 
the matter. 

Explain this to Sir A. Nicolson. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 282. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

F.O. 371/148. 

Tel. (No. 112.) Foreign Office, June 19, 1906. 

There is certainly no reason for holding back your French colleague; the 
French have their own interests to consider and the latest information may increase 
their desire to have the Bagdad railway project treated as a whole under international 
auspices instead of carried out piecemeal by Germany independently. I think it 
desirable that the Eussians in their own interest should participate ^th us and so 
share in an international commercial outlet on the Persian Gulf ; but I do not think 
it is necessary for us to press them too keenly and as you have already expressed 
our view to them we might wait for them to return to the subject with us. My present 
view is that we should not participate unless the Eussians come in, but if Germany 
as it appears really desires our help it is as much her business as ours to overcome 
the Eussian objections. 
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No. 238. 


Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Peterslurgh, July 25, 1906. 
P.O. 371/148. D. 3-20 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 165.) E. 4 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

Mr telegram No. 118. (') 

French Ambassador informs me that director of Deutsche Bank has left Paris 
for Berlin without having come to any arrangement with Ottoman Bank. He asserts 
that the line can be concluded without any foreign assistance, and is opposed to 
British participation as latter would be unfavourably received by the Porte. 

inNUTE. 

There is an element of blufi in this after an unsuccessful mission to Paris. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


(^J [w. supra, p. 344, No. 231.] 


No. 234. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 317/148. 

(No. 615.) Confidential. Therapia, D. September 4, 1906. 

Sir, E. September 10, 1906. 

I have received in the Confidential Print a copy of the Annual Eeport of the 
Baghdad Eailway Company for the year 1905, which was forwarded in Mr. White- 
head’s letter to the Foreign Office of July 10.0 

In view of the fact that this Eailway is supposed to be a purely German under- 
taking one cannot, I think, help being struck by the number of French Financiers 
whose names appear in the list of the Board of Directors. Since 1908 another 
Frenchman, Monsieur Pissard, who was formerly Agent of the Creusot Works at 
Constantinople and has recently been appointed Director General of the Ottoman 
Public Debt in the room of Count d’Amoux, has joined the Board. Monsieur Pissard 
is very intimate with the French Embassy here and his candidature for the vacant 
post of Director General of the Debt was very strongly supported by Monsieur Constans. 

It will be noticed that not only are all the French Eepresentatives of French 
interests in the Public Debt Directors of the Baghdad Eailway Company but that 

the French Financiers who are at the head of the Imperial Ottoman Bank at 

Constantinople and of the Paris Branch of the same institution are also without 
exception members of the Board. 

I venture to think it would be well to ascertain privately from the Imperial 

Ottoman Bank in London whether the inclusion of these names on the list of Directors 

may be construed as showing the existence of a private understanding between their 
sjmdicates and the Baghdad Eailway Company. 

Apart however from the question as to what significance should properly be 
attached to the number of Frenchmen on the Board, I think that Mr. Gwinner’s 
recent visit to Paris, which is reported not to have been attended with any definite 
result, may result in forcing the Germans to the conclusion that it is only by their 
own unaided efforts that they will be able to attain the object of their amliitions. (*) 


(*) [Not reproduced.] 
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If this comes to i^ass, the declaration made to me in 1903 by Dr. Gwinner (see 
my despatch No. 831 of December 15 of that year)(^j to the effect that as far as the 
Anatolian Eailway Company were concerned there would be no objection to an 
arrangement by which the construction of the Persian Gulf end of the Baghdad 
Eailvray would be given to a British Syndicate, would presumably no longer hold 
good, and the possibility of an eventual participation of Great Britain in the enter- 
prise on such a basis, which was reverted to in the course of the private conversation 
which I had in July of last year with Dr. Zander, and has never in principle been 
definitely discarded by the German Group, would also disappear. 

[ venture to think that it is most desirable that we should very carefully consider 
the consequences of allowing this phase of the negotiations to drop and whether there 
is any other equally practical and advantageous solution of the question of 
participation from a iSritish point of view. 

I have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 


MINUTES. 


A large number of the Directors are French and French capital is largely interested 
in the Co. 

A private enquiry might be made to Lord Hillingdon in the sense of Sir N. 0 ’Conor’s 
suggestion. 

In view of the recent decision of the Committee of Imp[eria]l Defence, (®) the last paragraphs 
of this despatch are of great interest. 

A. P. 

Sept. 10/06. 

E. G. L. 


I think M, Cambon should be pressed to obtain the views of the Russian Gov[ernmen]t as to 
their intentions to participate in this enterprise, and the Russian Gov[ernmen]t might be told 
that, if they are unable to participate at present we must consider the propriety of doing so 
ourselves, suggesting at the same time that arrangements might be made to give them a share 
later on. 

C. H. 

Sept. 10. 

M. Cambon might be sounded as to this when he calls. Last time I spoke to him he was 
in favour of waiting for the Germans to make proposals. 

E. G. 

Bagdad Railway. 

M, Cambon told me to-day that he had heard nothing from his Gov[ernmen]t on this subject 
since the last time that he spoke to Sir E. Grey. I made the suggestion contained in my minute 
on this desp[atch] and he said that there would be no difficulty in the French Gov[cmmcn]t joining 
with us in this proposed action and he said that he would write to his Govfemmenlt. 

C. H. 

Sept. 22. 

I am glad this has been done. 

E. G. 

(^) [v, Qoooh & Temperley, Vol. II, pp. 195-6, No. 224.] 

(3) [Apparently the decision of July 26, 1906, in favour of British participation in the Bagdad 
Railway, through the placing of the section from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf under a British 
Manager subject to the general control of an international Board. A copy of this decision is 
bound in F.O. 371/148 immediately before the paper containing Sir N. 0 ’Conor’s despatch.] 


No. 235. 

Sir A. Nicolso7i to Sir Edward Grey, 

St. Petershurgh, Novernber 3, 1906. 
F.O. 371/148. D. 3*11 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 288,1 E. 10*30 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

M[inister for] F[oreign] A[ffairs] informed me that he gathered generally at 
Berlin that Germany could provide funds herself to carry line over the Taurus, but 
he doubted if she could without other assistance prolong it further. 
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He is in agreement that in regard to last sections at any rate line sh[ou]ld be 
international and that Eussia sh[ou]ld discuss with us as to how we sh[ou]ld come 
in together, 

MINUTES. 

Under these circ[umstance]s the sooner the Russians begin to discuss the question the 
better. 

E. G[ORST]. 

We and the Russians could come in quite easily with the French if the latter are so minded. 
It would be as well to discuss this with M. Capibon. 

C. H. 

E. G. 


No. 236. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson, 

F.O. 371/148. Foreign Office, November 5, 1906. 

Tcl. (No. 437.) D. 1*55 p.m. 

Your tel[egram] No. 288. (^) It will be useful to know what the Eussian proposal 
is for their participation in Bagdad Eailway : discussion should not be indefinitely 
postponed. 

(^) [u. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 287. 

Sir A. Nicolso7i to Sir Edward Grey, 

St. Petershurgh, November 1, 1906. 
F.O. 371/118. D. 7-53 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 290.) E. 9*45 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway: Your telegram No. 437. (M 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs in what manner and in what form he 
proposed that we should participate. He said that at present he had no definite 
opinion, and would have to consult his colleagues and obtain consent of Cabinet 
to participation. He asked whether I had any proposals. I replied that I had no 
specific ones, but I presumed that, as had been suggested during negotiations in 
1902 between British and German financiers, (®) there would be equal division of 
shares with corresponding representation on Administration. 

He inquired if he could have a Memorandum on that subject simply for his own 
information and guidance, and not as constituting proposals from us. I replied that 
I would ask you if I could be furnished with a Memorandum. Might I have one?(®) 

T asked him how matters stood at Paris in regard to participation. He said 
that M. Bourgeois had told him that he considered that all four Powers should 
negotiate in common. Prance had, he understood, been holding back until Eussia 
had agreed. 

I told him that had been our position, but now question should be discussed 
seriously. 


(^) [v. immediately preceding document.] 

(®) [cp. Gooch d; Temperley, Vol. II, p. 178, No. 205.] 
C) [?;. infra, p. 350, No. 241.] 
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MINUTES. 

I understood from M. Gambon some time ago that if it were eventually decided that we and 
the Russians were, with the French, willing to participate in this scheme their Gov[ernmen]t 
have means of claiming a share in the undertaking and that this would be a means for bringing 
us and the Russians in. This may apply merely to the financial and not to the political side of 
the question and be an entirely inadequate measure. It would be as well however to inform 
M. Gambon of the Russian adhesion to the proposal of participation and to consult him as to the 
best means of obtaining German assent to our taking part in it "with them. 

The next step is to make up our own minds as to what we really want. The proposals 
contained in Sir G. Glarke’s mem[orandu]m of Aug[ust] 1905 (^) are hardly possible to realise. 
Moreover they omit all mention of Russia. They would probably meet with opposition from 
the French Gov[ernmen]t who, I believe, are in favour of internationalisation. A compromise 
might be found in a proposal for the construction of sections by difierent countries with an 
International Board of Administration for the regulation of traffic, etc. By this means we 
might get the construction of the Bagdad section, the Russians the Kanikin branch and the 
French a part of the intermediate section or the linking up of the Railway with the Syrian 
Railways in which the French Gov[ernmen]t are deeply interested, while the whole would be 
internationalised and managed by an international board. 

In any case the^ Gov[ernmen]t will have to take a definite decision as to whether we shall 
participate since it is possible that a Gov[ernmen]t guarantee may become necessary in order 
to Eissure that British capital will be found, and w’e must make up our minds as to what we are 
to try to obtain. As soon as this is done I would recommend the appointment of a small 
committee with expert advice to consider the whole question. 

G. H. 

I must circulate papers to the Gabinet but the Gommittee(®) may go into the matter first. 

E. G. 

(^) [u. supra, pp. 331-4, No. 217, ancL] 

(^) [An inter-departmental Gommittee was formed on November 13, 1906, on the initiative 
of Sir Edward Grey “ for the purpose of obtaining all possible information .... for submission 
to the Gabinet.”] 


No. 238. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

P.O. 371/148. 

(No. 621.) 

Sir, ' Foreign Office, November 8, 1906. 

I told M. Gambon to-day that M. Isvolsky was favourajble to Eussian participation 
in the Bagdad Eailway, and was consulting with his colleagues, in order to get their 
consent. He had asked us to give him a memorandum on our views as to 
participation. 

M. Gambon was strongly of opinion that we should wait for overtures from 
Germany. 

I said that it would be desirable that the French Government should let the 
Eussian Government know that that was their opinion. I proposed to say so to the 
Eussian Government, but I thought I must also say something a little more positive 
to them. I would tell them that the Bagdad Eailway did not concern us at its 
present stage, but if it was to be developed into a through line leading to the Persian 
Gulf it would raise a political question and should, I thought, be under the inter- 
national control of the four Powers. Eussia would, of course, be one of them, and 
might secure a direct interest in the line by arranging with the Persian Government 
to make a line of her own through North-West Persia to join the Bagdad Eailway, 
by which means she would share in the international outlet on the Gulf. 

[I am, &c.] 

E[DWAED] G[EEY]. 
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No. 239. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/148. 

(No. 450.) Confidential. Paris, D. November 15, 1906. 

Sir, E. November 16^ 1906. 

Monsieur Piehon told me yesterday that so far as he had learnt the assuraneea 
which Monsieur Izvolsky had received at Berlin in regard to the interests which 
Germany considered that she had in Persia were quite satisfactory to him and were 
such as to make Monsieur Izvolsky confident that he will be able to come to terms 
with England without offence to Germany. 

Monsieur Piehon understands that the question of Persia was only generally 
discussed by Monsieur Izvolsky when at Berlin and he does not think that the 
question of the Bagdad Eailway was mentioned. 

Monsieur Piehon confirmed to me the rumour which I have already reported 
to you as having been confirmed to me by Monsieur Clemenceau that the Credit 
Lyonnais had been prepared to find money for the German parties who are construct- 
ing the Eailway, but that the Government of Monsieur Clemenceau on coming into 
offlioe had prevailed on that Financial Establishment to discontinue the negotiations. 

Monsieur Clemenceau told me on the 11th instant that his impression is that 
the Eailway^ might be completed without financial assistance from Paris and London. 
Monsieur Piehon does not feel sure that this is so. His Excellency has promised 
to make enquiries and to let me know the result. 

I have. &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


No. 240. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/148. 

(No. 462.) Paris, D. November 21, 1906. 

Sir, E, November 23, 1906. 

I called on the Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning in order to enquire 
whether he was able to give me the information in regard to the Bagdad Eailway 
which, as I had the honour to report to you in my despatch No. 450, Confidential, 
of the 15th instant(^) His Excellency promised to endeavour to procure. 

M. Piehon told me that the Minister of Finance who had made enquiries was 
convinced that the railway could not be completed to the Persian Gulf without the 
aid of the Paris and London Money Markets. 

I asked His Excellency how much further forward from the present completed 
portion of the Eailway at the foot of the Taurus Eange of Moimtains it could be 
carried by Germany with German resources only. This Monsieur Piehon was unable 
to say, but he undertook to make further enquiries, and to endeavour to clear up 
that point. 

I have, &o. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


(1) [v. immediately preceding document.} 
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No. 241. 

Memorandum for communication to M. Isvolski.C') 

P.O. 371/148. 

Coufidential. Foreign Office, November 27, 1906. 

H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overument] have had under consideration the attitude 
which they should adopt upon the Bagdad Kailway question, in the event of the line 
being prolonged beyond the Taurus Mountains. They are of opinion that no step 
should yet be taken on their part until Germany reopens the question. (^) 

They do not consider that the enterprise in its present stage is of more than 
commercial importance, but, if it is developed into a through line of communication 
between Europe and the Persian Gulf, it would raise political questions. In these 
circumstances it would, H[is] M[a]esty’s] G[overnment] Consider, be desirable if 
an arrangement could be arrived at whereby Great Britain, Eussia and France, as 
well as Germany, might have an opportunity of participating in the undertaking. 

It is clear that the possibility of concluding an arrangement of this nature must 
depend upon the attitude taken up at Berlin in regard to this matter, but it would 
nevertheless be desirable that the three Governments should arrive at a preliminary 
understanding as to the lines on which a satisfactory settlement could be made.(®) 

(^) [Communicated by Sir A. Nicolson on December 3, 1906.] 

(2) [This sentence was added to the draft in Sir Edward Grey’s own hand.] 

(®) [The original draft ended with a further paragraph : “ This settlement might be based 
on the principle of establishing some form of joint control by the four Powers over the whole 
railway system, and dividing the construction of the line and its branches into sections to be 
undertaken by each of the four Powers respectively.” This was deleted in consequence of a 
marginal note by Sir Edward Grey : ” Omit this last for the present,”] 


No. 242. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/148. 

(No. 481.) Confidential. Paris, D. December 2, 1906. 

Sir, E. December 4, 1906. 

With reference to my despatch No, 462 confidential of the 21st ultimo, (^) I have 
the honour to report that Monsieur Pichon told me this morning that, as a result 
of the enquiries which he had made, he had come to the conclusion that the Germans 
will not with only their own pecuniary resources be able to continue the Bagdad 
Eailway through the Taurus Eange of Mountains. They wish to produce the 
impression that they can do so, but they really depend on being able to obtain further 
kilometric guarantees through the 3 p.c. additional Turkish Customs Duties, to be 
levied with the consent of the Powers, and Monsieur Pichon said that he had 
instructed the French Ambassador at Constantinople to act in concert with His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in dealing with the questions still at issue in regard to the 
levying of the additional duty. 

I told His Excellency that I had been given to understand that the Banque des 
Pays Bas might be willing to assist the Germans financially. He said that the 
French Government would certainly oppose any such proceeding until terms in regard 
to the railway had been come to between the French, Eussian, British and German 
Governments, and that he would make enquiries as to what negotiations might be 
going on between the Bank in question and the German parties concerned in the 
Eailway. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


(^) [t;. supra, p. 349, No. 240.] 
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No. 248. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir F, Bertie. 

F.O. 371/144. 

(No. 722.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 29, 1906. 

The French Ambassador called at this Office on the 14th instant and gave his 
own personal views on the measures adopted by the Council of the Ottoman Debt 
with regard to the hypothecation of certain of the surplus revenues to cover the 
deficits in the Macedonian budgets (^) 

H[is] E[xeellency]. subsequently read aloud two telegrams, one from the French 
Ambassador at (Constantinople to the Mnister for Foreign Affairs, and the other 
M. Pichon’s reply thereto. In the former M. Constans expressed the opinion that 
the Bagdad Railway would be built whether the French and English Governments 
wished it or not. The French Gov[ernmen]t, acting under the advice of their 
Ambassador in London, were making a great mistake in supporting H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
Gov[ernmen]t in their hostility to the German schemes which were prejudicial chiefly 
to British interests. Such support must necessarily be regarded by Germany as 
showing an unfriendly disposition (“ malveillance ”) on the part of France towards 
herself and would inevitably provoke trouble between the two countries. 

M. Pichon’s reply to this telegram was couched in very energetic terms. In 
it he pointed out that French interests and French policy were deeply involved in 
any Bagdad Railway scheme and that none would be satisfactory unless it combined 
the participation of France, England, and Russia. All other schemes must therefore 
be resisted to the utmost. M. Pichon added that since the Anglo-French entente 
England had on several occasions acted “in a most friendly manner ’ ’ towards 
France, and that it was the duty and policy of the French Government to meet the 
views of Hps] [Majesty’s] Government as far as possible. On the other hand the 
German Gov[ernmen]t had recently done everything in their power to be disagree- 
able to France, and their actions and communications were the reverse of friendly. 


MINUTE. (2) 


[I am, &c. 

E. GREY.] 


The contents axe very interesting. M. Constans’ policy is for France to join Germany in 
the Bagdad railway and help her to make it to the detriment of England and Russia. He ignores 
the fact that we are not definitely hostile to the railway and all we ask is that France should not go 
in without us. 

I am clear that the French Go'u\_ertim6nlt have done their best for us in this matter of the 
Debt. 


E. G. 

(^) [Here follow long details on the Turkish financial situation.] 

(2) [This minute by Sir Edward Grey is attached to a minute by Sir C. Hardinge, which 
described the interview with M. Gambon and formed the foundation of the above despatch.] 


No. 244. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 871/346. 

(No. 113.) Confidential. Constantinople, D. February 19, 1907. 

Sir, R. February 26, 1907. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a very interesting confidential 
Memorandum,(^) accompanied by six tables of figures, with which Mr. Block has 
kindly provided me, the tendency of which is to show that the present financial 
situation of this Empire is in such an unsatisfactory condition that the Government 


O [Not reproduced.] 
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would have absolutely no justification in pledging further revenues for new loans or 
for the construction of railways. 

I quite agree with Mr. Block’s views as to the financial and administrative 
disorganisation of Turkey and also that it would be to the advantage of Great Britain 
as well as of other countries to induce, were it possible to do so, not the Porte, as 
Mr. Block says, — for this would be a relatively easy matter — ^but the autocratic and 
despotic Sovereign of the Empire to adopt a sounder financial policy before 
embarrassing the exchequer with heavy charges for further kilometric guarantees. 

I do not however think that the four Powers would be likely to agree among 
themselves to interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey in the direct way which 
would be necessary in order to attain the object in view and still less do I think that 
Germany would be willing to co-operate with them in a matter of which the primary 
object was to delay the further construction of the Baghdad Eailway respecting which 
a definite agreement has been concluded between the Ottoman and German Govern- 
ments. 

The situation would, however, be altered if Germany were to agree beforehand 
with the three other interested Powers to internationalize the Eailway, which she 
is not likely to do at this moment, but even then the task suggested by Mr. Block 
would be so difficult that probably the Powers would prefer to postpone its considera- 
tion until a change of regime here brought it more within the range of practical 
politics and held out some prospect that their joint endeavours to place the finances- 
of the Empire on a more stable basis would meet with the support and good-will 
of Turkey herself. 

T have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 


No. 245. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 871/340. 

I'No. 120.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 4, 1907. 

M. Gambon told me to-day that M. Auboyneau had been asked to go to Berlin 
to consult about the Bagdad Eailway. 

There he had met M. Zander, (^) who had proposed to him that the French group 
should participate in the Bagdad Eailway by linking up the Syrian lines with it. 
The Germans were prepared to make the next section themselves, and the idea was 
that the Syrian Eailway should be extended to meet the extension of the Bagdad 
Eailway, and that the whole should then form one business. 

M. Auboyneau had replied that the French group could not participate unless 
an English group also joined in. M. Zander had said there would be considerable 
difficulty with public opinion in Germany about accepting the co-operation of an 
English^ group. In fact, if an English group was admitted, Germany would find 
herself in a minority, being in the position of 1 to 2. 

M. Auboyneau had suggested that the balance might be redressed by bringing 
in a fourth group. But M. Zander had replied that this might make matters still 
worse. Unless Germany was quite sure of the fourth group, she might find herself 
in the position of 1 to 3. 

^ On M. Auboyneau’s return to Paris, M. Zander had followed him there : a fact 
which appeared to M. Gambon to show that the Germans could not find the necessary 

(1) [The spelling was altered to “ Zinder ” by Sir E. G-rey, and so throughout the draft.. 
" Zander ’* is retained here as it was probably spelled thus in ffie final despatch.] 
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money themselves, and were very anxious for French participation. He desired to 
know my opinion. 

I said that Count Metternich had not mentioned the Bagdad Eailway to me, but 
that in talking to others whom he met, and amongst them quite recently the Prime 
Minister, he had quoted our opposition to the Bagdad Eailway as an instance of 
British hostility to Germany. As soon as Count Metternich returned, I proposed to 
tell him that I had heard of this, and to say to him that, naturally, we could not 
look favourably upon the creation of what might be an alternative through route to 
the East in the control of which we had no share. I would also tell him that, if 
Germany felt our opposition to the Bagdad Eailway to be a political difficulty, it 
was for her to make proposals with regard to it, as our opposition was not 
irreconcilable. 

I also told M. Cambon that, though the Bagdad Eailway formed no part of our 
negotiations with Eussia about Persia, yet it had appeared incidentally in the course 
of these negotiations, which had lately been making progress, that Eussia had 
ceased to regard the Bagdad Eailway as something to be opposed at all costs, and was 
willing to come to an arrangement with Germany about it. Indeed, she felt that 
no settlement with regard to Persia would be complete from her point of view unless 
she had some such arrangement. 

M. Cambon said he would report to his Government that, in hie opinion, the 
steps taken by M. Zander clearly showed a desire for co-operation, and that in the 
meantime the proper attitude was one of expectation and waiting. He would also 
report what Count Metternich’ s attitude had been, and what my intention was as 
to speaking to him. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 246. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nieolson. 

F.O. 371/869. 

(No. 101.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 7, 1907. 

Count Benckendorff came to see me to-day on his return from Eussia (*) 

We then spoke of the Bagdad Eailway. 

I explained that Count Metternich had complained to others, though not to me, 
that our attitude towards the Eailway was an obstacle to good relations. I therefore 
intended to say to him that I thought it was not fair to make a grievance of our 
opposition to the Bagdad Eailway, while Germany refrained from making any 
proposals to us with regard to it. 

Count Benckendorff asked me whether we would initiate any proposal, and I 
said, No. I meant to confine my statement to the point that, if Germany felt the 
Bagdad Eailway to be a political difficulty, it was for her to make a proposal. 

Count Benckendorff said that M. Isvolsky’s attitude was that he would prefer 
that the Eailway should not be made. But if it was to be made, the situation must 
be accepted, and the best terms must be made. 

I told him I thought the Eailway would be made in the long run. If it became 
a through route from sea to sea, it was obvious that all the Powers, Eussia, France, 
and ourselves, as well as Germany, would be affected by it, and would be concerned 

0) [The -whole despatch is printed in Gooch A Temperlcy, Vol. IV, pp. 277-9, No. 256.] 
[17590] ’ 2 A 
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in it. If, therefore, Germany made any proposal, I would say that I thought it 
should include an arrangement with Kussia. But I assumed that the German 

Government were already aware of M. Isvolsky’s views 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 247. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Lascelles, 

F.O. 371/340. 

(No. 77.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 8, 1907. 

I reminded Count Metternieh to-day(^) that, in conversation quite recently with 
the Prime Minister, and I heard with others also, he had expressed himself not 
altogether satisfied with the relations between Germany and England, and had 
instanced the Bagdad Eailway and our attitude towards it as a cause. 

I thought it was not fair to go on quoting the Bagdad Eailway, when it was 
a subject on which we had not received any proposals from Germany. 

Count Metternieh said he did not suppose Germany would make any proi)osals. 
He could not understand why we objected to commercial enterprise on Germany’s 
part in Asia Minor, one of the few places still left open. He had been informed by 
the late Government that England had no interest in the Bagdad Eailway except 
to see that no fortified port was made on the Persian Gulf. A proposal for 
co-operation had afterwards been dropped, though Mr. Balfour had been strongly in 
favour of it. Count Metternieh thought the apprehensions expressed in the House 
of Commons and in the press with regard to the Bagdad Eailway were simply due 
to the suspicion and distrust of Germany. 

I observed that, if the Eailway became an alternative route to the Far East, 
going from sea to sea, it could not be a purely commercial enterprise. It must have 
political consequences which would affect more or less every Power interested in 
the region. 

Count Metternieh was unable to see that it could have any political aspect or 
strategic importance so far as we were concerned. 

I maintained the opinion that the change made by so great an enterpriso inusl 
be a matter of interest to neighbouring Powers. 

Count Metternieh finally said that he doubted whether this would be a g(jod linu* 
for Germany to propose anything. She had now made further progress with iho 
Eailway. He did not think any proposal which it would be seemly for her 1o make 
with the strong position she now had in the matter would meet the views exi)r(‘Ksed 
over here; and she could never consent, after having made so much progress with 
the enterprise by herself, to be deprived of any part of it. 

I said I was not aware that, in any quarter, doprivation had been suggested. 
Participation was not the same thing as deprivation. 

Count Metternieh went on to say that he saw our negotiations with Eussia were 
progressing favourably. 

I told him it was true they had been more active just lately. Bui Ihev wore 
concerned with the Indian Frontier, and the scope of thorn could not be said to affect 
German interests in any way. T hoped, therefore, he would undorsiand tha{ tliey 
were not in any way directed against Germany. 

He said that, much more important than the question of the TTague Conference 
or anything else with regard to relations between England and Germany, was the 

0) [c;). G,P. XXV, T. pp. 244-0.] 
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Anglo-French Entente, and the question of whether it would be developed in a sense 
adverse to Germany. 

I replied that, in this, everything depended on whether the action of Germany 
was such as to put England and France on the defensive. 

[I am, &c. 

EDWARD GREY.] 

MINUTE. 

I told M. Gambon to-day the purport of my conversation with Count Metternioh yesterday 
respecting the Hague Conference and the Bagdad Railway. 

E. G. 

9 : 8 :’07. 


No. 248. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie, April 13, 1907. 

. . . .(“) I see an attempt is being made to persuade the French that Germanj”- 
would do a deal with them about the Bagdad Railway and Morocco. 

I expect to be able to give a definite answer about the Bagdad Railway before 
the end of this month. We do not mean to offer it irreconcilable opposition provided 
participation can be arranged on terms which would safeguard our interests. 

Probably the simplest plan would be that the construction and control of the 
Bagdad and Persian Gulf end should be our share of the business. But I shall talk 
to Gambon about it and tell him definitely what our views are when he returns. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GREY. 

(») [Grey MSS., Vol. 11.] 

G) [The opening paragraph of this letter refers to the Franco-Spanish negotiations about 
Morocco.] 


No. 249. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 371/340. 

(No. 256.1 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 25, 1907. 

I told M. Gambon to-day that the most essential condition for us of co-operation 
in the Bagdad Railway was that we should have the construction and working of the 
southern, or Bagdad, end to the Gulf. 

If this could be satisfactorily arranged, we should be willing to participate. 

[I am, &e.] 

E. G[REY]. 


No. 250. 

Memorandum communicated to M. Paul Gambon and Count Benchendorff. 

F.O. 371/840. 

Confidential. 

(9556. ■) Foreign Office, June 4, 1907. 

His Majesty’s Government have recently had under consideration their future 
attitude in regard to the Bagdad Railway question, and they consider it desirable 
in the first instance to communicate their views on the subject to the French and 
Russian Governments. 

[17590] 2 A 2 
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The interest of Great Britain in a railway which, if completed, would form the 
most direct mail route to India, is so evident as to require no demonstration ; while 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards any radical disturbance of the 
status quo in the Persian Gulf has been clearly enunciated in a declaration made 
by Lord Lansdowne on the 5th May, 1903. (^) 

But apart from the political aspects of the question, the commercial position of 
Great Britain in the Mesopotamian delta is altogether exceptional. This position 
has been steadily consolidated since the foundation, upwards of two-and-a-half 
centuries ago, of the first English factory at Bussorah : in 1766 a British Eesident 
was appointed at Bagdad ; at Bussorah there has long been a British Consul, charged 
with the care of British trade, represented by 96 per cent, of the shipping coming 
into the port, and by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company, who 
are the principal carriers of merchandise between Bussorah and Bagdad, and who are 
subsidised by the Government of India for the carriage of mails. Such is now the 
nature of these commercial interests that the trade of Bagdad and Bussorah, valued 
at 2,500,000Z. in 1903, is predominantly in the hands of British and Indian 
merchants. 

Moreover, the annual pilgrimage of British subjects to the Shiah shrines is 
continually increasing, the numbers in 1905 exceeding 11,000. 

In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government may justly consider, both 
on political and commercial grounds, that their attitude towards the Bagdad Eailway 
should not be disregarded by the promoters of the undertaking. 

^ They have concluded that this attitude could not be actively favourable, unless 
British participation in the scheme were assured and rendered permanent on equitable 
terms; and they are persuaded that such participation can only be arranged if Great 
Britain secures the (^nstruction and control of the railway from a point north of 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. They are prepared to agree, in regard to traffic 
rates, &c., to equality of treatment for all countries over the entire railway from 
sea to sea : but they could not be a party to the internationalisation of the line under 
a system of kilometric guarantees such as the Concession of 1903 has established. 
Whatever may be the financial arrangements in regard to the rest of the line, His 
Majesty’s^ Government could not, so far as the British portion were concerned, accept 
responsibility for a system of which in principle they disapprove. If such conditions, 
of this nature, as might prove satisfactory could be arranged, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in order to ensure their realisation and the completion of this part of the 
railway, would be willing to consider the question of themselves giving a guarantee 
to enable the necessary British capital to be raised for that portion of the railway 
in regard to which their control would cover their responsibility. 

His Majesty s Government are further of opinion that the predominant position 
of British trade would justify the concession to British contractors of such harbour 
works as might be required at Bagdad, Bussorah, and Koweit. 

The further details of British co-operation, such as adequate representation on 
the international board which would regulate such matters as through traffic and 
equalisation of rates, would be the subject of subsequent arrangement. 

His Majesty’s Government fully realise that the initiation and concession of the 
railway have been due to German enterprise, and are quite willing to consider 
favourably any practical suggestion for preserving to the Company its German orimn 
which would not impair the international character that the administration of The 
line should, m their opinion, assume from the moment it becomes a sea-to-sea 
connection, and consequently an important through route to the East. 


(^) [Pari. Deh., Uh Ser., 
Vol. IV, pp. 465-502, passim; 
ITo. 821.] 


Vol. 121, p. 1348. For this subject, op. Gooch d TomperUy, 
an extract from Lord Lansdnwne’s declaration is given, p. 87*1, 
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No. 251. 


Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 371/340. 

(No. 329.) St, Petershurgh, D. June 18, 1907. 

Sir, E. June 24, 1907. 

M. Isvolsky mentioned to me yesterday that he had received from Count 
Benckendorff a copy of a memorandum(^) setting forth the views of His Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the Bagdad Railway. He intended to study the document 
carefully and might offer some observations later through the Russian Ambassador 
in London, He remarked that he doubted if the memorandum would be pleasing 
to Berlin, and it seemed to him at first sight that Great Britain had taken up an 
attitude somewhat in advance of that which she had hitherto assumed. 

I said that I did not gather that there was any intention of communicating the 
memorandum to the German Government for the present at any rate, and that my 
Government had merely communicated their views to the French and Russian 
Governments for their confidential information. I was speaking without any instruc- 
tions as I had simply received a copy of the memorandum without any accompanying 
observations. 

M. Isvolsky said that he understood that His Majesty’s Government did not 
intend to address themselves to the German Government until the latter made the 
first overtures and he then dropped the subject. 

I have, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 


MINUTE. 


My conversation on the subject with Count Be^nckendorff will by this time have reached 
Sir A, Nicolson and will tell him what was said in giving it. (2) 

E. G. 

(^) [Sec immediately preceding document.] 

(3) [This conversation is reported in Despatch No. 230 to Sir A. Nicolson of June 6, 1907. 
Sir Edward Grey informed Count Benokendorf! that the memorandum had boon drawn up 
merely to inform the Russian and French Governments of the British attitude to the construction 
of the Bagdad Railway. At the same time the British Government would be glad to learn the 
views of tho Russian Govcrninont. lie added that Germany might be glad of an opportunity 
to join in an agreement with Russia, France and Britain.] 


No. 252. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F, Bertie, 

P.O. 371/340. 

(No. 432.) 

Sir> Foreign Office, July 31, 1907. 

1 told M. Gambon to-day that I heard there were difficulties both at St. Peters- 
burgh and at Paris about our Bagdad Railway proposal. 

I had put it forward as the condition which would be satisfactory to us, in order 
to prove that we were not irreconcilable in our opposition to the Eailway. But if tho 
French Government thought our proposal was impossible, we should be glad to know 
their objections and to discuss any other suggestion which they had to make. I 
should like it to be clearly understood that we were not pressing anything at the 
moment, but that if the Bagdad Eailway began to move again the matter would be 
discussed with us. 

M. Gambon said the objections to our proposal were three ; — 

1. The Sultan would never give such a concession for the Bagdad end; 

2. Russia would never agree to the condition we had put forward; 

3. It could not be reconciled with the internationalisation of the line. 
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I said my idea had been that France, Germany, and ourselves should all 
construct and work different sections, but under an international Board. And Eussia 
would make her own connection, and so come in under the same Board, on the same 
sort of terms. 

M. Gambon said Eussia did not wish the railway connection from the Caucasus 
to the Persian Gulf, because she thought the result would be to open the way for 
British and German trade, to her own disadvantage. 

He understood that what I meant was that the proposal we had put forward was 
a desire, and not a condition, and he would so inform his Government. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


[ED, NOTE . — The Bagdad Railway was one of the subjcots discussed at Windsor m 
November 1907, during the visit of the Emperor William II. A memorandum drawn up in the 
Forei^ Office early in November upon the “ subjects which the German Emperor 2)ossibly 
raise ” contained a section on the Bagdad Railway (tj. supra, pp. 91-2, No. 59). For an account of the 
discussions which actually occurred, v. supray pp. 92-4, No. 60; pp. 96—100, Nos. 63-6; 
pp. 101-2, Nos. 68-9; pp. 104-5, No. 71. A further document giving the substance of a 
conversation between Sir Edward Grey and Count Mettornicb on November 26 is printed mfruy 
p. 795, App. VIII.] 


No. 253. 

Sir Eduard Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

P.O. 371/638. 

6101/5399/08/44. 

(No. 44.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office^ February 22, 1908. 

Sir C. Hardinge was informed on Saturday by the Councillor of the Eussian 
Embassy that Herr von Schon had been continually pressing M. Isvolsky to come 
to terms about the Bagdad Eailway, and to agree to the construction of a branch line 
into Persia via Khanikin. 

M. Isvolsky had, however, absolutely refused to bind the Eussian Government 
to build the branch railway, on the ground that when railway construction was opened 
in Persia, on the expiry of the Eailway Convention, it would probably be to Russia's 
interest to build some other railway first, and that in any case, before agreeing lo 
the construction of a branch of the Bagdad Eailway through Persia, Germany luusi, 
recognize the Russian sphere of influence in Persia. When these terms bad been 
agreed to, the Russian Government would be ready to consider the question of 
participation in the Bagdad Eailway, and would be ready to discuss tlie terms 
a quatre or separately as the other Powers might decide. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GREY.] 


No. 254. 

Sir G. Hardinge to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Foreign Office, March 17, 

. . . .(^) Your conversation with Monsieur Teharykoff respecting future railway 
schemes for Persia is very interesting. We have for some time had the same ohjec-t 
in view and at the present moment there is a sub-Committee of the (loinmittee of 
Imperial Defence npon which both Sir E. Grey and I are sitting in which this very 
question is being studied. There are many other questions in connection with Persia 
equally under study, on which we have not yet arrived at any definite conclusion. 

(1) [Camook MSS.] 

(®) [The part of this letter here omitted is printed in Ooooh Tern parley, Vol. V, p. 236, No. 193.] 
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I do not think that the idea of a railway from Julfa to Tehran and Kerman 
to be linked up with our Indian Eailway would at all do at the present moment. 
The Government of India is far too suspicious to regard any such scheme with 
complacency. A few years more are required to remove prejudices which have 
existed for more than fifty years. My own idea is that we should suggest to the 
Eussian Government that they should build a railway from Julfa to Tehran and 
from Tehran to Khoremabad, which should then be linked up with an English 
railway from Ahwaz which should have its port at Khor Abou Musa on the shore 
of the Persian Gulf. We have already a concession for a road from Ahwaz to 
Khoremabad which we have so far not been able to construct owing to the opposition 
of the tribes. The fact of our having this concession gives us a prior claim to build 
the railw^ay on the same route. Such a railway would, in my opinion, have an 
enormous advantage. It would reduce the Baghdad Eailway to a purely local railway. 
The Eussian railways already run to Julfa. I have alw’ays heard that a permanent 
way has been constructed from Julfa to Kasvin which is now^ the actual caravan 
route. If this is so the construction of a railway along this route would be 
comparatively cheap. I think the same may be said for the prolongation of the 
railway, and for that which we ourselves should build in the neutral Zone. This 
would be the quickest and the best route for both passengers, mails and merchandise 
to the Persian Gulf and would completely crowd out the Baghdad Eailway. A 
concession giving to us Khor Abou Musa as a port on the Persian Gulf would have 
the additional aclvantage of blocking the Baghdad Eailw^ay at that port. We have 
already taken steps to block this scheme at Koweit. This has not yet been 
ponsidered, but Sir E. Grey and I are strongly in favour of it. 

We also want to obtain a concession for a railway from Bunder Abbas to Shiraz 
wdth the possibility of prolonging it westwards to Ahwaz or even beyond. 

These are our private views, but what I am to tell you from Sir Edward Grey 
is that you should encourage the discussion of future railway schemes for Persia 
in principle without going into any details, and you should inform Monsieur 
Tcharykoff that we are considering some proposals of this kind, and hope to bo able 
in a few weeks to say something definite. 

Y[ou]rB ever, 

CHAELES HAEDINGE. 

P.S. — Since dictating the above we have had a further meeting of our 
Committee, at which we discussed schemes for railways in Persia, and the results 
of our discussion, which is still inconclusive, were in favour of a line from 
Mohamnierah to Shiraz and thence to Ispahan to link up there with a Eussian 
E[ailwa]y through Julfa and Tehran. The idea of through connection with India 
was negatived as premature. If these railways are built first the others will 
nndoubtodly follow, but the great thing is to cut out the Bagdad E[ailwa] 3 ^ in 
the meantime. Please regard this as private. 

C. H. 


No. 256. 

Mr. G. Barclay to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O, 371/538. Peru, April 3, 1908. 

11413/5399/08/44. D. 9-10 p.m. 

Tel (No. 83.) E. 11 p.m. 

I hear on private but reliable authority that the German Ambassador is pressing 
the. Sultan for pi-olongation of the Bagdad Eailway for three further sections, the 
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security for the construction loan being the surplus ceded revenues, but that the 
Grand Vizier and Minister of Public Works have reported strongly against the 
scheme, in view of Turkey’s present financial straits. 


No. 266. 

Sir Edward Grey to Mr. G. Barclay. 

F.O. 871/688. 

11413/5399/08/44. 

Tel. (No. 66.) Foreign Office, Aytil 4. 1908. 

Your tel[egram] No. 83. (^) 

It appears that this would prevent any chance of getting the Macedonian deficit 
paid off. Unless this deficit is paid off we should be entitled to withdraw our consent 
to the 3% Customs increase; it might be well to give a timely hint to the Sultan 
and Grand Vizier that though we do not wish to embarrass the Porte by taking such 
a step at this moment it would be necessary to consider it, if surplus revenues were 
charged for other pm-poses, while Macedonian deficit remained unpaid. 

{}) [u. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 257. 

Mr. G. Barclay to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/538. 

12665/5899/08/44. 

(No. 171.) Confidential. Pera, D. Ayril 7, 1908. 

Sir, E. Ayril 13, 1908. 

Eeferring to my Telegram No. 83 of the 3rd instant, (‘) in which I reported 
that I was informed on private but reliable authority that the German Ambassador 
was pressing for the prolongation of the Bagdad Eailway, I now have the honour 
to forward herewith a copy of a Memorandum(®) which has since been furnished 
me by my informant. As you are aware the surplus of the ceded revenues which 
is looked to as security for the necessary construction loan was at the end of last 
year already pledged well into 1910. Since then Sir Nicholas O’Conor has reported 
a further charge upon it of iET. 200,000 as security for a loan made to the Govern- 
ment by the Anatolian Eailway Company, and quite recently this charge has been 
increased by a further £T. 100,000. I do not know how it is proposed to clear off 
these charges so as to free the surplus for the purpose now in view. 

A notice in the Turkish press which appeared two or three days ago to Iht' 
effect that the Anatolian Eailway Company (sic) had applied to the Minister of 
Public Works for the extension of the Bagdad Eailway to Ale^tpo afforded mo a 
favourable opportunity for delivering the hint indicated in your Telegram No. 66 
of the 4th instant. (®) I conveyed the message yesterday to the Grand Vizier, who 
in his reply confirmed my information that he was opposed to the prolongation of 
the railway. As regards the Macedonian deficit His Highness said tJiat if the j)roeeedR 
of the 3% surtax came up to expectations the deficit would gradually be cleared off 
in the natural course. This is no doubt true if the next two or three years show 

(^) [c. supra, pp. 359-60, No. 255.] 

(®) [Not reproduced.] 

(s) [«. immediately preceding document.] 
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favourable Customs receipts, but the outlook for the current year is not promising 
as the depression following the recent commercial crisis is likely to react for some 
time on the import trade. 

The hint given the Grand Vizier will of course reach the Sultan, and it should 
strengthen His Highness’ hands in resisting the German demands. 

I have, &c. 

G. BAECLAY. 


No. 258. 

Annual Report for France for the Year 1907. 

F.O. 871/456. 

21042/21042/08/17. Paris, D. April 15, 1908. 

Sir, E. April 18, 1908. 

I have the honour to submit to you my Eeport for the year 1907 

Bagdad Railway. 

87. The position with regard to the Bagdad Eailway appears to be that the 
Germans cannot find the money requisite for the completion or even any large 
extension of the present line without the assistance of the Paris market, and that the 
French Government will not open that market to them except on conditions which, 
down to the present, the Germans refuse to accept. There have not been any 
negotiations between the Freixch and German Governments or definite ones between 
the British and German Governments. The policy of the British and French Govern- 
ments has been to await advances from the German Government. The financiers 
have, meanwhile, been discussing the question, and it is supposed that French 
capital has been passing to Germany for the railway though ostensibly intended for 
other purposes. 

88. On the 11th and 15th March, the French Ambassador left at the Foreign 
Office proposals communicated to M. Auboyneau, of the Paris Branch of the Ottoman 
Bank, by M. Zander, of the Deutsche Bank, and Dr. Gwinner, for the inter- 
nationalization of the Bagdad Eailway. M. Auboyneau had told these gentlemen that 
the scheme would not be acceptable to the British and French Governments as it gave 
preponderance to German influence. To their declaration that the German Company 
would never abdicate the position which it had acquired by its own energy and on 
its own initiative, M. Auboyneau had replied that further concessions were necessary 
especially as regarded placing the French and English groups in a position of equality 
with the German group in the Council of Administration. 

89. On the 5th June you commum’cated to the French Ambassador a 
Mcmorandum(‘) embodying the views of His Majesty’s Government, which were that 
their attitude towards the railway scheme could not be actively favourable unless 
Great Britain secured the construction and control of the railway from a point north 
of Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. His Majesty’s Government would agree to the 
equality of traffic treatment for all countries over the railway from sea to sea, but 
not to the internationalization of the line under the kilometrie guarantee system 
of the 1908 Concession. If in other respects satisfactory terms were arranged. His 
Majesty’s Government might be willing to guarantee the necessary British capital 
for the Persian Gulf portion of the railway to be under their control. They, more- 
over, considered that any harbour works required at Bagdad, Bussorah, and Koweit 
should be entrusted to British contractors. Further details as to British co-operation 
and representation on the Board regulating through traffic and rates to be the subject 


P) [Dated, Foreign Office, June 4, v. supra, pp. 366-6, No. 250.] 
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of arrangement. They would also be ready to consider suggestions for preserving 
for the Company its German origin, whilst not impairing the international character 
of a sea to sea line. The Memorandum was also communicated to tlie Eussian 
Ambassador. M. Gambon informed you on the 31st July(-) that the objections to your 
proposals were that the Sultan would never give such a concession for the Bagdad 
end; that Russia would never agree to the condition which you had put forward, 
and that it could not be reconciled witli the internationalization of the lino. To your 
observation that your idea had been that France, Germany, and Great Britain should 
each construct and work different sections under one international Board, and that 
Russia should make her own connection witli her lines on the same sort of terms, 
M. Gambon replied that Russia did not desire railway connection between the 
Caucasus and the Persian Gulf, for she thought that it would open the way for 
British and German trade to Iier own disadvantage. 

90. As you thought that the question of the Bagdad Railway might he raised 
during the visit of the German Empoi-or to FjUgiand in November, you instructed me 
on the 11th September to inform the French Government that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment would be glad to have their observations on your Memorandum connnuiiicated 
to M. Gambon on the 5th June. Those observations which though frequently applied 
for were not forthcoming till the 26tli October were to the effect that the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government would render impossible any Agreement between the 
Powers and any combination between financial groups in the absence of which the 
execution of the enterprise would appear to be incapable of realization for many 
years to come. In the opinion of the French Government the means best suited for 
bringing into harmony all the rights and interests involved would be to endeavour 
to find a formula of internationalization. Such an attempt had been made in 1908 
and might be renewed as soon as the Governments concerned were favourably 
disposed for the discussion of the question. M. Pichon’s note concluded as follows : — 

'‘Le Gouvernement Fran^mis, qui reconnait volontiers rimpoi’tauco dos 
interets que possede I'Empire Bidtannique dans cette partie de rEmpire 
Ottoman, ainsi que dans le Golfe Persique, et qui se propose de faire valoir ceux 
qu'il possede lui-m6me sur touto la ligne consideree soit dans son ensemble, soit 
dans certaines de ses parties, particulierement dans celle ou aboutit la ligne 
Fran^aise du Chemin de Fer de Syrie, se montrera toujours tres dispose a 
s’entendre a ce sujet avec le Gouvernement Britannique et Ti rocliorcher nve(* 
lui une formule susceptible d’amener I’accord entre les Gouvoriioments 
interesses a la realisation de cette entreprise.” 

In my despatch No. 518, Secret, of the 29th October, 1907, ('M I gave my reasons for 
thinking that M. Pichon’s note might not be the considered judgment of Ihe French* 
Government, and I recommended that they should be informed that, in view of the 
paramount interests of England and her Indian Emjnre involved in the establislimont 
of a sea-to-sea railway terminating on the shore of the Persian Gulf. ITis Majesty's 
Government feel it quite impossible for them to concur in tlie views expressed in the 
Memorandum communicated to me by M. Pichon, which they trust are not the 
definitive opinions of the French Government in regard to tlie weighty arguments 
advanced by His Majesty’s Government in support of the position which they claim 
to occupy in respect to the railway (^) 

(2) [v. Htipra, pp. 357-8, No. 252.] 

(®) [Not reproduced. The reasonK suggested wore that the note had been compiled in haslti 
and that probably M. Pichon had not had time to consider it himself.] 

G) [Paragraphs 91-2 merely summarize the German Emperor’s visit to England which is 
more fully described elsewhere, ». atipraj pp. 91-107, Nos. 59-74.] 
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No. 259. 

Mr. G. Barclay to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/538. Peray May 19, 1908. 

17281/5399^8/44. D. 7*50 p.m. 

Tel (No. 110.) E. 8 p.m. 

In view of revival of rumours respecting the extension of the Bagdad Eailway, 
I have taken the opportunity to remind the Grand Vizier of the communication 
which I made to him on 6th April, as instructed in your telegram No. 66. (^) 

ITis Highness’ opposition has evidently been overruled, as I found his tone 
entirely changed since my despatches No. 171(^) and 187. (^) He was veiy reticent, 
but, while assuring me that the Macedonian indebtedness would be paid off, left me in 
little doubt that the surplus of ceded revenues was about to be, if it had not already 
been, pledged for the extension of the line. 


MINUTES. 

This is a most cynical proceeding on the part (jf the German Gov[ernmcn]t and deserves 
showing up in Paiiiamont, quite as imic*h as the Austrian Eaihvay scheme. (^) 

There is a large debt of over £‘300,000 to be cleared oS on tho Macedonian Budget, the 
Powers are now couNiclering a scheme of reforms which will undoubtedly lead to greater civil 
expenditure wliaiovcr may be said io the contrary ; the outlook for the present year of Customs 
receipts is “ not favourable according to Mr. Jlarclay, and the German'; choose this moment 
for hypothecating about the only possible remaining security on which the Porte can raise money. 

As soon as a Note is agreed upon, the question of the Macedonian deficit must be raised 
and wo should then make it clear that, unless the deficit is paid olf w^e shall withdraw our consent 
to the 3% and that we shall take the same course if any difficulties are made by the Porte 
about the passing of the Budget — ^we might telegrai>h this to Mr. Barclay. 

The HOW'S quite justifies our proposal, about which Mr. Barclay is doubtful, that the civil 
requiromimts shall be tho first call on the Budget, as it w'ill be more dilfieult in future for tho 
Porto to find money to make up deficits. 

In regard to the ]3agdud Bailway, the situation has been modified by the decision of the 
Persian Committ('e to ap])roach Ilussia with a view to the construction of an Anglo-Kusaian Line 
through Pc'rsia. 

Sir C. Uardmgo w’lll doubtless discuss the wdiole question W'ith ]\r. Isvolsky and lay stress 
on the advisability of our early docisiuii. 

L. M. 

TJu» report has now' boon confirmed by a later tt‘l[ogi-ain] Ihmi Mr. Barclay. (®) 

I think Mr, Barclay might be instr[ucte](l io mention to tho Grand Vizier tho report w'hich 
he has heard and to a.sk if it is true. If the. reply is in the affirmative he should express tho 
surprise of H[is] M[ajcsty’s] G[ovci'nTnent] that tlic Porte should devote its resources to sueh 
objects while a heavy deficit on the Macedonian budget remains unpaid. He shniild at the 
same time state that unless equilibrium is re-cjstablished in the Macedonian budget w'itbin tbe 
near future it will be impossible for H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovcrnment] to allow' flritish trade to 
continue to pay the, additional 3% import duties so long a.s the conditions accept'd by the Porte 
are not observed. 

It would also bo well if Sir E. Grey w’ould speak to M. Gambon of the proposal to continue 
the Bagdad K[ailwa]y for a further extension. If the French Gov[ernmen]t^ maintain their 
policy of thf‘, past it is not unlikely that the Turks will be unable to raise the requisite loan to pay 
the kilometric guarantee. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the only means of bringing the Germans to reason is 
by agreeing at once with the Russian Gov[crnnien3t to- press for a concession for a line m 
Persia from Julfa to Tehran and Mohanmmrah. ’When the Germans realise that we mean business 
they will quickly change their attitude. 


(^) fa. supra, p. 360, No. 256.] 

(2) [?;. supra, pp. 360-1, No. 257.] i i x-. i . 

(^) [Not reproduced. It enclosed a table shewing the rate at which the flnating 
on tho surplus of the ceded riwenues w'ere to bo cleared ofi, and stated that the Grand N izier 
was opposed to tho hypothecation of the surplus of the ceded revenues for the Bagdad Railway.] 
(^) [». Gooch (G* Tcmpcrley, Vol. V, ch. XXXIX, pp. 321-55, passioi.] 

(®) [v. immediately succeeding document.] 
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We must be careful to base anything we say on the actual conditions stipulated for in the 
8%. Mr. Barclay should draw the Grand Vizier’s attention to these and point out that we are 
getting anxious about some of them and that if the Turkish Gov[ernmen]t has difficulty in 
fulfilling them and at the same time is depriving itself of the means of doing so by pledging 
its resources for other purposes we shall have to withdraw our consent. 

E. G. 

On the general question of the Bagdad railway the last paragraph of Sir C. Hardinge’s minute 
gives the solution. 

[E. G.] 


No. 260. 

Mr. G. Barclay to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/588. Pera, May 20, 1908. 

17340/5399/08/44. D. 11 a.m. 

Tel. (No. 111.) E. 11 A.M. 

(Bagdad Eailway.) My immediately preceding telegram. (^) 

I learn from a private but reliable source that at Sunday’s Council of Ministers 
a Mazbata was sent to the Palace in favour of continuing the Bagdad Eailway as far 
as Halif junction for Mardin 840 kilometres. Security is the surplus of the ceded 
revenues. 

(*) [o. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 261. 

Mr. G. Barclay to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 371/588. 

17816/5399/08/44. 

(No. 271.) Pera, D. May 20, 1908. 

Sir, E. May 25, 1908. 

With reference to my two Telegrams Nos. 110 and 111 of yesterday(’') respecting 
the Bagdad Eailway, I have the honour to report that the Grand Vizier’s assurances 
yesterday as to the payment of the arrears in the three Vilayets were of the most 
positive kind. His Highness declaring that the debt would be paid argent go mutant. 

It may be that this confident assurance is based on expectations of aecommodalion 
from Paris now that the Heraklea question is settled, but it seems more i)robable 
that it points to a financial arrangement with Germany which would no doubt, bosidcs 
supplying the money required to pay off the arrears in Macedonia, enalilo the Turkish 
Government to clear off the temporary charges on the surplus of the ceded revenues 
which, as you are aware, would not in the ordinary course be paid off belon' liil l. 

The favourable turn in the German negotiations is doubtless duo to the pressure 
of the German Emperor when he received Turkhan Pasha’s Mission sent by the 
Sultan to greet His Majesty on the occasion of his visit to Corfu. T cannot ofli('r- 
wise account for the (irand Vizier’s apparent change of attitude noticed in my 
telegram No. 110 of yesterday. 

I have, &c. 

G. BARCh.W. 

MINUTE. 

If the Germans pay off the Macedonian deficit wr- need nnl compluin. 

(*) [«. supra, pp. 363-4, Nos. 25!)-6n.] 


U. M. 
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No. 262. 

Sir Edward Grey to Mr. G. Barclay. 

F.O. 871/538. 

17281/5399/08/44. Foreign Office, May 21, 1908. 

Tel. (No. 80.) D. 6-30 p.m. 

y[ou]r tel[egram]s Nos. 110 and lll.(^) (Bagdad Eailway.) 

The Porte have an undoubted right to dispose of their financial resources in such 
manner as they think best, except in so far as they are bound by International 
engagements, but the hypothecation of the surplus of the ceded revenues for the 
extension of the Bagdad Eailway Line seems to H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] 
to be a proceeding hard to justify in the light of the financial situation. 

Although this source of revenue was not specially pledged to cover possible 
deficits in the Macedonian Budget, H[is] M[ajesty’s] Grovernment] cannot but view 
with apprehension the assumption of further liabilities by the Porte at the present 
moment. 

You should take an opportunity of reminding the Grand Vizier of the Porte’s 
engagements under Article XII(®) of the arrangement with the Ottoman Bank : to [sicl 
the delay in fulfilment of their pledge to spend ^£100,000 on the improvement of the 
Custom House and to the large outstanding deficit on the Macedonian Budget and 
you should remind him that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] only consented to the 
increase of the duties on condition of the Porte’s continuing to fulfil the engagements 
which they have undertaken. 

(^) [ti. supra, pp. 363-4, Nos. 259-60.] 

(*) [Marginal mmnte added to the draft by Mr. Mallet: " i.e., to make up deficits.”] 


No, 263. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 871/538. 

17281/5399/08/44. 

(No. 220a.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 21, 1908. 

I told M. Gambon to-day that a report had reached Mr. Barclay (^) at 
Constaiitinople that the Germans had made an arrangement with the Turks to secure 
the surplus of the ceded Eevenues, as soon as they were free in 1910, for an extension 
of the Bagdad Eailway. This would lead to further developments, and I told 
M. Gambon that I was anxious to act with the French. 

M. Gambon suggested that the report might not be true. 

I told him that Mr. Barclay had spoken to the Grand Vizier about it when he 
first heard it, and had pointed out that if Turkey pledged her revenues in such a 
way as to pi’event her from fulfilling the conditions of the 3% increase we might 
have to raise the question of withdrawing our consent to the increase. The Grand 
Vizier had, at first, been satisfactory in his reply; but when approached more recently 
he had given the impression that an arrangement with Germany was either concluded 
or on the point of being sanctioned. 

I also told M. Gambon that, now the Heraclea question was settled, I hoped 
the French Ambassador would be instructed to support the Quays Gompany, who 
had been waiting for some time for an IradS to settle a matter in which they were 
interested. Mr. Barclay informed us that there was a hostile disposition towards 


(*) [- 0 . supra, p. 864, No. 260.] 
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the Company on the part of the Turks, and that it would be necessary for us and 
France sooner or later to make it clear to the Turks that they must not obstruct the 
affairs of the Company. 

M. Cambon said he would ask his Government to send instructions in this sense^ 

[I am, d’C.] 

E. GrBEY]. 


No. 264. 

Mr. O. Barclay to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 871/538. Peru, May 23, 1908. 

17850/5399^8/44. D. 4-80 P.M. 

Tel. (No. 114.) E. 7 p.m. 

My Tel[egram] No. Ill (of May 20).(') 

Irad§ sanctioning the extension of Bagdad Eailway to Halif was issued last 
night. For the construction and working kilometrie guarantees, surplus of ceded 
revenues, supplemented by surplus of tithes assigned for the Anatolian Eailway, 
are to be hypothecated from 1913. 

It is not quite clear why the hypothecation is only to date from 1913 as the 
temporary chargee on the surplus of ceded revenues should be cleared off by 1911. 


(^) [u. supra, p. 364, No. 260.] 


No. 265. 

Memorandum communicated to M. Pichon, May 27, 1908. 

F.O. 371/538. 

17606/5399/08/44. 

D’Apr&s les renseignements parvenus au Gouvernement de Ba Majestd 
Britannique, S[a] M[aieste] le Sultan aurait autorisd par irade imperial le prolonge- 
ment du Chemin de fer de Bagdad jusqu'a Halif, situ4 a 840 kilometres au dela 
de Bourgourlou, et Taffectation S. ce but du surplus des revenus cedes et de rexc4dant 
des revenus approprids au Chemin de Fer d’Anatolie.(‘) 

II s’agirait done des I, present pom* la Compagnie de Bagdad de realiser, au 
moyen d’un emprunt, la somme requise. 

Sir E. Grey, s’inspirant de Taecord intervenu entre les Gouvernements de France 
de Eussie et de la Grande Bretagne de ne pas soutenir cette entreprise sans entente 
prdalable, prie instamment M. Pichon de vouloir bien faire les ddmarches necessaires 
pour que cet emprunt ne soit pas cote ^ la Bourse de Paris. 

En attirant I’attention bienveillante de M. Pichon sur cette affaire. Sir E. Grey 
croit utile de signaler tout specialement 5, S[on] E[xcellence] les obsen^ations faite's 
a ce Bujet par M. Henry a Sir F. Bertie au mois de Decembre 1906, ainsi que 
I’attitude du Gouvernement de Sa Majestd lors de la visite de I’Empereur d’Allemagne 
en Novembre passe. 

(*) [The Convention authorizing this extension was signed on June 2, 1908. It is printed in 
B.F.8.P., Vol. 102, pp. 884-6.] 



Memorandum respecting the 'Bagdad Raihvaij. 

F.O. 371/538. 

23503/5399/08/44. Foreign Office, July 3, 1908. 

On the occasion of the German Emperor’s visit to Windsor last November the 
subject of the Bagdad Eailway came under discussion. 

Mr. Haldane, who discussed the subject witli His Majesty at two separate 
audiences, handed to His Majesty a memorandum of a private conversation with 
Sir E. Grey(^) intimating that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] could not discuss the 
question with Germany alone, but only together with Prance and Eussia, whose 
interests were also involved. 

Tlie Emperor at first expressed doubt as to whether discussion d quatre was 
practicable; but, after learning from his Foreign Secretary that certain pourparlers 
with Eussia had already taken place, he modified this view and, in the second 
interview with Mr. Haldane wdiich was in the early morning of November 15th, he 
stated that he did not anticipate any difficulty. At this intemew’ Herr von Schoen 
and Count Metternich were both present. 

As a result, after a long discussion, the Emperor said that he cordially concurred 
in the memorandum which had been handed to him as a basis on which to proceed ; 
that the understanding was complete; and that he wmld like to get on as quickly 
as possible ; he was very hopeful that good business wmild come to all the four Powers 
concerned: and he would ask Herr von Schoen to proceed at once to London to 
take the initiative by making a proposal from Germany. 

By the end of this interview Count Meiternich’s atlitiulo, which liad at first 
been critical, had become so greatly modified that he observed that there should be 
no difficulty about a discussion a quatre, and it was both legitimate and natural that 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] should wish to proceed in full consultation with 
France and Eussia. (^) 

On November 15th Herr von Schoen called at the Foreign Office and saw 
Sir E. Grey.(^) He expressed great satisfaction at the prospect of now coming to an 
agreement with H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] about the Bagdad Eailway, and 
recognised their desire to have a gate at the Persian Gulf end. He recognised that 
the memorandum communicated by Mr. Haldane formed a practicable basis for 
discussion. 

Sir E. Grey assumed that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] should wait till 
they heard from the German Government. Herr von Schoen said he must consult 
M. Isvolsky to see whether fall discussion between the four Powers might not be 
begun without further carrying discussion with Eussia a stage further. 

On June 25th Count Metternich called at the Foreign Office (M and, in the course 
of conversation with Sir C. Hardinge, stated that his Government had renounced 
the idea of summoning a Conference d quatre at Berlin. The Ambassador himself 
had strongly opposed such an arrangement, and he had not at all approved of what 
had taken place at Windsor, on the ground that such a Conference as that proposed 
was foredoomed to failure and would only serve to accentuate the difference between 
Germany and the three other Powers. It was therefore no longer proposed to have 
such a Conference, but Germany would always be ready to discuss with H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] the question of a terminus on the Persian Gulf. 

Foreign Office, July 3rd, 1908. 

(^) supra, pp. 95-6, No. 62.] 

(2) [For this interview, cp. supra, pp. 90-8, No. 63.] 

C) [?;. supra, p. 98, No. 64.] 
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[ED. NOTE.— The following despatch was based upon a minute drawn up by Sir C. 

Hardinge on June 25, 1908, after his conversation of that date with Count Mettornich. 

Sir Edward Grey added the fallowing note at the end of Sir C. Hardinge ’s minute : 

This would mean a quarrel with Russia ; and if we bargain alone wc shall not get 

good terms. (^) The Germans have now arranged for some further sections of the railway to 
be built; these will take some years and for the present I can sec nothing for it, but to get 

as many levers into our hand as possible with which to bring pressure to bear later on. 

The renewal of the 3% increase of Customs will be one lover a few years hence. 

E. G.] 

[Marginal comment by Mr. Asquith: “I agree. H, H. A.”] 


No. 267. 

Sir Edward Grey to Count de Salis.O 

F.O. 371/588. 

^2501/5399/08/44. 

(No. 176.) Secret, 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 13, 1908. 

The German Ambassador called at the Foreign OiBhee on the 25 th ultimo and, 
in the course of a conversation with Sir C. Hardinge on Anglo-German relations, 
he quoted the Bagdad Eailway as one of the questions open for settlement in which 
a friendly attitude might be shown by H[is] M[ajesty's] G[overnment]. 

Sir C. Hardinge replied that after the friendly discussions which had taken place 
last autumn both at Windsor and in London, (2) H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovf‘mment] 
were waiting for the initiative of the German Gov[ernmen]t, since it had then been 
decided by Herr von Schoen, apparently with the Emperor's approval, that, after 
certain discussions with the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t had been concluded, a 

Conference d quatre ” should be summoned at Berlin, when a scheme of co-opera- 
tion should be discussed; for this step H[is] M[ajesty's] G[overnment] were still 
anxiously waiting. 

Count Metternich said that his Gov[ernmen]t had renounced the idea of 
summoning such a Conference, and, in reply to a further enquiry, he said that he 
himself had strongly opposed any such arrangement, that he had not at all approved 
what had taken place at Windsor, and that he had given as his reason that such a 
Conference was foredoomed to failure and would only serve to accentuate the 
difference between Germany and the three other Powers, since Germany would always 
be in a minority of one to three. It was, therefore, no longer proposed to have such 
a Conference but Germany would always be ready to discuss with H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[ovemment] the question of a terminus on the Persian Gulf. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.l 

MINUTES.f3) 

Please see annexed Memorandum, (^) which I have had prepared. 

I think that H[is] Mfajesty’s] Gfovornraent] should realize what has happened, in chro 
we are accused of an uncompromising stiffness about the Ragdad Railway. Sir F. Lascelles 
is one of those who cannot understand our attitude he thinks that the G(‘rm.*ins are quite 
right not to approach us and that it is for us to go to them. 

I told him of what had passed in November of which lie profess('d uUi'r ignorane.e but if did 
not seem to modify his opinion. (®) 


(1) [For Count Metternich ’s detailed report of this conversation, t\ (KV, \X1V, pp. 81 7, 
and especially pp. 83-4.] 

(2) [v. su'pra, pp. 91-107, Nos. 59-74, and bijra, p. 795, /1pp. VITI.] 

(3) [These minutes were attached originally to the minute by Sir C. JIanlinge which formed 
the basis for the despatch.] 

(^) [•«. supra, p. 307, No. 260.] 

C) [Marginal comment by Sir C. Hnnlingo: “ He was staying at Windsor at the, time! 
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+u i probably members of the Cabinet who hold the same view and I would suggest 

that this Memo[randum] should be sent round because it is a first rate instance of the difficulty 
of negotiatmg with a Power whose representatives have no idea of the meaning of good faith 
and who are openly influenced by Bismar[c]kian principles in this respect, 
u suggest that it should be embodied in a despatch to C[oun]t de Salis and that he 

^ read it to Herr v[on] Schoen with a[n] expression of regret on the part 
M[a]esty’s] G[overnment] that the German Gov[emmen]t should not [sic] have * 
mthdrawn from their undertaking. It will look very well in some future bluebook. 

Copies should be sent to Paris and St. Petersburg and left with M. Pichon and M. Isvolsky. 

L. M. 

Count Metternich’s communication was not made in a form which invites us to raise the 
matter at Berlin and I am afraid that our doing so would give Germany an opportunity of saying 
that Russia is opposed to the Railway and that we must choose between Russia and Germany 
and decide whether we will accept a German offer without waiting for Russia. Germany would 
then be^ in a position to say that we had again refused a friendly offer from her. What Count 
Metternich has said is that Germany refuses to negotiate with us and Russia; what I fear 
Herr von Schoen will say is that as Russia cannot make up her mind he must make us an offer 
alone; the offer will probably not be one, which we could on its merits accept, and even if it 
were Germany would make a grievance of our making our consent to it dependent upon Russia. 
For the moment Germany sees her way to the next Sections of the line and we cannot yet bring 
effective pressure to bear on her. I should therefore be disinclined to say anything at Berlin(®) 
which would invite negotiations at this moment. 

The Prime Minister, 

Lord Morley, 

Lord Crewe, 

Mr. Haldane, 

should see this latest developement. The Cabinet have not yet had the previous papers I think 
and I will decide as to circulating the whole after the four Ministers have seen this. 

E. G. 


(®) [Marginal comment by Mr Asquith : “ I agree. H. H. A.”] 


No. 268. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/538. 

2 ryj 28 / 53 yO/ 08 / 44 A. 

(No, 326.) Berlin^ D. July 24, 1908. 

Sir, R. July 27, 1908. 

In course of conversation this evening Hei-r von Schoen remarked that there 
was an outstanding matter between the United Kingdom and Germany in connection 
with which, unlike the Macedonian reforms to which we had just alluded, the 
material interests of both countries were deeply involved. He alluded to the Bagdad 
Railway. He considered that the relations between the two Courts were at present 
good, as well as between the two Governments, There was however a certain tension 
of public opinion, and there was danger that this feeling would not subside as long 
as questions like this remained unsettled. He had not been able to agree to the 
proposal that there should be a discussion “d quatre.'' This would expose Germany 
to the certainty of being in a hopeless minority. In view of the importance of their 
interests this was impossible. He wished to say, however, that he quite understood 
our anxiety at the idea of a railway being brought down by another Power to the 
Persian Gulf which was the '' avant-port des IndesJ' and was prepared to take due 
account of it. For his own part he was convinced that the matter was one which 
could be arranged. 

I answered that His Majesty’s Government had made great efforts of late years 
in the pursuit of the policy of removing causes of friction with other Powers. But 
I could not of course express an opinion offhand as to how far you might find it 
[17590] ^ 2 B 
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possible to discuss the matter in such a way. Besides before proposing the 
Conference “a quatre” you had presumably exchanged views with other Powers, 
towards whom due loyalty would have to be observed. 

Herr von Schoen again rejoined that he was convinced that the matter was one 
that could be arranged. It was desirable that a cause of possible misunderstanding 
should be removed. 


MINUTE. 


I have, &c. 

J. DB SALIS. 


This oommunication was probably due to Ofounjt Metternioh having reported his conversation 
with nie.(^) 

C[oun]t de Salis’ reply was quite suitable. 

0. H. 

E. G. 

('■) [c. supra, p. 368, No. 267, and reference there to Q.P. XXIV, pp. 81-7, especially 
pp. 83-4.] 


No. 269. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

P.O. 5946/5946/09/18. 

(No. 80.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 10, 1909. 

M. Gambon handed me to-day the text of the Franco-German Declaration about 
Morocco, with a covering Note.(') 

M. Gambon then said that the reception of the King appeared to be good in 
Berlin, and the speeches were excellent. He thought Germany would noM^ propose 
something to us, but he did not know what. Possibly it might be about the Bagdad 
Eailway. 

I told him we should be quite willing to discuss the Bagdad Eailway, on the 
terms I had previously indicated. 1 had been approached recently by one or two 
British financiers, who had been in communication with German financiers. They 
had asked me whether the British Government were prepared to favour negotiations 
with Germany about the Eailway. I had always replied that we were prci)arnd to 
do so on proper terms, provided there were negotiations a quatre bciween France, 
Germany, Eussia, and ourselves. The difficulty lay in tlie Eussiau Govoniment. I 
had not, however, had any proposal about anything from Berlin. 

M. Gambon said that Naval Expenditure would be a great ditlieulty. Did T 
think the Germans would agree to compare Estimates, as I had suggested some time 
ago, with a view to reduction? 

I told him I was afraid the Germans would not do this. We should have to 
decide what expenditure was necessary to enable us to maintain a sufficient su})criority 
as the German programme of construction advanced, and T thought the Germans 
ought not to resent this. 

[I am, Ac.] 

E. G[EMy]. 

(D [The texts of the Declaration and Note will be printed in Oooch d Tcmpcrtcy, Vol. VII.] 
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Xo. 270. 

Sir G. Loicihor to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 20290/ 2(^74/09/44. 

(No. 375.) Constantinople, D. May 25, 1909. 

Sir, E. June 1, 1909. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch and its enclosures(S 
which I have received from His ilajesty’s Eesident and Consul-General at Bagdad 
in which he advocates as being in the interests of both Turkey and Great Britain 
the acquisition of a concession for a railway connecting Mesopotamia with the 
Mediterranean at Alexandretta by way of the Euphrates valley and Aleppo. 

The Importance of the results which the realization of such a scheme would have 
for our commerce and for our political influence in this country are, I am aware, 
thoroughly appreciated b}'' His Majesty’s Government, and 1 need not therefore dilate 
upon them. As to the commercial prospect of the proposed line, I am in no position 
to express a decided opinion as it appears to me that until Sir W. Willeocks’s scheme 
for the irrigation of Mesopotamia(^) has been advanced far enough to afliord approxi- 
mate data as to the economic development to be anticipated in these regions, the matter 
must remain largely speculative, and I therefore jjropose only to offer a few observa- 
tions on some of the points raised in Col[onel] Eamsay’s despatch together with some 
remarks of a general character. 

Col[oncl] Eamsay dwells with some insistence on the necessity, for the success 
of the scheme under discussion, of preventing the German Bagdad railway Company 
from acquiring the concession for the line between Aleppo and Alexandretta, for, he 
argues, the German Company, if they obtained it, would be enabled, by applying 
over this section the maximum tariff permitted by their “ cahier des charges,” to 
maintain through rates for goods carried by the Euphrates "Valley Eailway to 
Alexandretta at a figure higher than for similar goods carried by the all German line, 
and thus secure the latter against effective competition. I am not convinced that 
this apprehension is well grounded. The German Company possesses its preference 
for the line connecting Aleppo with the sea only on condition that the prior similar 
rights of the Bamaseus-Hamah-Biredjik are [sic] Eailway are respected (see 
Young’s Coi'ps de Droit Ottoman, Vol. 4, pages 166-7 and 228). Now supposing 
the French (Company is willing to cede its right, it seems to me certain that whatever 
other conditions they may attach to the agreement, they would certainly stipulate 
for favourable treatment in tariff matters for themselves, and in such case it is hard 
to conceive that the Turkish Government would not insist on equally favourable 
treatment for any railway starting from Aleppo for which they might grant a 
concession. Thus, though no doubt serious, I doubt whether the competilion of the 
Bagdad Eailway would be as formidable as Col[onel] Eamsay anticipates, especially 
when the advantage which the Euphrates valley line would possess in its shorter route 
is taken into account. However this may be, there can be no question but that it 
would be desirable that the concession for this important line should be in the hands 
of more friendly parties than the Bagdad Eailway is likely to prove. Perhaps, if 
there were a reasonable prospect that the French Eailway Co. and the French 
financial houses interested in it were disposed to follow a policy more in harmony 
with that of their Government, some arrangement with the Daraascus-Hamah- 
Biredjik Company might offer a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. I hear however 
that the saying “I’argent n’a pas de patrie ” is of too true application in Paris 
to allow of hopes in this direction. 

Col[onel] Eamsay also suggests that, thanks to the double guarantee, for 
construction loan and for working expenses, which the Bagdad Eailw'ay enjoys under 
its concession, that Company could without loss to itself lower rates to a point 
which a less favoured rival Company could not afford. This in practice would 

(*) (Nofc reproduced.] 

{*) (Sir "W. Willoooks’a scheme is more fully explained, infra, pp. 381-4, No. 291.] 
[17590] 2 B 2 
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probably prove to be tiie ease but this advantage again is considerably neutralized 
by the shorter route along the Euphrates valley. It appears to me also that there 
is a limit beyond which the German Company could not cut rates, and that limit 
would be reached when the kilometre receipts of the line were so reduced as to fall 
below francs 4,500, the amount of the working expenses guarantee, and the Turkish 
Treasury became liable to make good the difference. 

In any case it seems indubitable that the Germans will make a strong effort to 
obtain a concession of the Alexandretta-Aleppo line. It did not need the debate on 
the Bagdad Eailway concession to show the Germans what the country at large think 
of the bargain they succeeded in making with the late Sultan, for the Germans had 
already hastened to assure the Minister of Public Works of their readiness to discuss 
that instrument and, if need be, to modify it, but, so far as I am aware no definite 
proposal for a basis of discussion has been put forward on either side. The Germans 
however, will hardly consent to make a concession wihtout [sic] some quid pro quo, 
and an alteration of the trace of the railway so as to bring Alexaiidretta and Aleppo on 
to the main line, which they can colourably represent as being a modification as 
much in favour of Turkey as of the Company, will assuredly be one of their require- 
ments. On the other hand they are still less likely to abandon the whole of the 
advantages in the nature of guarantees they now possess, and as Turkey with the 
resources at present available to her, is quite unable to provide even for a reduced 
expenditure under that head, it seems probable that negotiations between th^. 
Company and the Government will be deferred until the latter has obtained the 
consent of the Powers to an alteration of the existing Customs Eegime. 

In conclusion, I would hazard the opinion that whatever may be the prospect 
of a Euphrates Valley Eailway, such as advocated by Colonel Eamsay as a purely 
commercial enterprise, the unsettled political condition of this country is likely to 
deter capitalists from engaging in so important an enterprise without some assured 
guarantee, at least for the interest on the capital invested. To expect Turkey to 
furnish this wnuld, I fear, be vain, but it seems to me that in view of the magnitude 
of the interests involved it would be worth while carefully to examine whether the 
prospects ot such a railway are not sufficiently good to warrant His IMajesty's Govei*n- 
ment in doing so. If the result of such examination is favourable the annuity should 
be required for only a few years and provision might be made for the repayment by 
securing to the Treasury a participation in the eventual profits of the line. 

I have, &c. 

GEEAED LOWTTTEE. 

MINUTES. 

After reading this despatch and Sir W. ■Wil[l]coekfs] ’s memorandum to the Porte in which ho 
strongly advocates the construction of the Euphrates Yalloy Eailroad, I am not sure that our 
draft to Sir G. Lowther is on the right lines. (3) 

We say that “ if Great Britain were enabled to participate in the construction and control 

of the Bagdad Railway E:[is] M[aje3ty’s] Gfovernment] would be willing to accept 

the proposed increase of the Turkish Customs — if, on the other hand agreement should 

be impossible, then the only condition on which Hfis] M[ajesty’s] Gfovernment] would bo 
able to agree to the Turkish proposal would be the granting of a concession for a railway from 
the Persian Gulf to Basra and Bagdad along the Valley of the Tigris with the, option to prolong 
it along the Valley of the Euphrates to Tripoli or some other port on the Mediterranean.** 

If, therefore, this menace brings the Germans to terms with us about the, southern end 
of the Railway, we shall not get the Euphrates Valley Railway, which the Turks will certainly 
wish to build now that Wil[l] cocks has urged them to do so. 

I should like to invert the order of the draft and demand as a price of our consent to tbo 
increase of the Customs tho Euphrates Valley line, with a prolongation from Bagdad down the 

(®) [The draft referred to here vras apparently drawn up in the first instance immediately 
upon the receipt of the communication from Jevad Bay on May 27. {v. iyifra, immediately 

succeeding document.) The draft was then sent to the. Board of Trade for criticism on May 29, 
but the arrival of Sir G. Lowther ’s despatch and enclosures caused a change in procedure,, as 
these minutes show. The new procedure is indicated infra, pp. 373-4, Ed. uofe, and the despatch, 
as finally sent is printed infra ^ pp. 374-6, No, 272.] 
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'Tigris, the latter portion to be abandoned if the Germans will grant our terms for participaldon 
in the construction etc., of the southern portion of the Bagdad Line. 

I think that in this way we stand a better chance of getting something. 

L. M. 


This is a most important despatch, and it is curious that Col[onel] Ramsay at Bagdad 
should be advocating simultaneously and without any indication from us precisely the same 
railway for which it is suggested that a concession should be obtained in exchange for an increase 
of the Turkish Customs dues. The proposed despatch to Sir G. Lowther should now be 
reconsidered in connection with Colonel Ramsay’s views, and I would suggest that the small 
sub-committee which previously sat upon the Bagdad R[ailwa]y question (**) should be re-assembled 
as quickly as possible and should reconsider the d[ra]ft desp[atch] to Sir G. Lowther in the 
light of the additional valuable information which has now reached us. In view of the importance 
of the Euphrates valley R[ailwa]y being in our hands, if ever built, I think that the policy 
sketched out in our desp[atch] to Sir G. Lowther will require some modification. 

C. H. 

This should be done. 


(^) [cp. supra, p. 348, No. 237, note (®).] 


E. G. 


No. 271. 

Jeoad Bey to Sir Edward Grey.{^) 

P.O. 20101y 659/09/44, Ainbassade Imperiale de Turquie, Londres, 

Monsieur le Ministre, 27 Mai, 1909. 

Le Gouvernement Anglais connait Tetat precaire des finances Ottomanes, etat 
qui est un des funestes h&itages de Taneien regime. Le nouveau Gouvernement 
prend des mesures presque draconiennes pour diminuer les depenses afin d’equilibrer 
le budget. Mais il n’y arrive pas; il lui faut de nouvelles ressourees tant pour les 
depenses ordinaires que pour les travaux publics. Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesty 
Britannique sait mieux que nul autre qu’une bonne administration s'obtient avec 
de bonnes finances. En fait de nouvelles ressourees, le Gouvernement Ottoman ne 
pent en avoir d’autres en ce moment qu’avec Taugmentation des droits d'entrfie a 
quinze pour cent (15%) ad valorem. Eifaat-Pacha en avait dSj&, cause avec Votre 
Excellence et le Gouvernement Britannique avait donn6 son assentiment sous une 
condition que la Sublime Porte avait acceptee. 

D’ordre de mon Gouvernement, j'ai Tlionneur de porter aujourd'hui a la 
connaissance de Votre Excellence que la Turquie compte sur Tamitie de TAngleterre 
pour voir realiser au plus vite son d6sir si legitime. 

Le Gouvernement Imperial a deja le consentement de rAutriche-Hongrie et de 
VAllemagne et il ne doute pas que le concours bienveillant du Foreign Office, toujours 
pret a aider le nouveau regime, ne lui fera pas dSfaut en cette occu[r]rence. 

Je serais reconnaissant a Votre Excellence de vouloir bien me mettre prochaine- 
ment h meme de transmettre a mon Gouvernement la bonne nouvelle qui est attendue 
a Constantinople avec tant de confiance. 

J’ai, &c. 

DJEVAD. 

(1) [A copy of this communication was sent to Sir G. Lowther on September 3.] 


[ED. NOTE . — ^In accordance with Sir G. Hardinge’s suggestion in his minute to Sir G. 
Lowther’s despatch (v. supra, p. 373, No. 270, min.), a departmental committee was appointed 
“ To reconsider the answer to be given to the Turkish Government to their request for an increase 
of the customs dues from 11 per cent, to 15 per cent, in the light of further information received 
from His Majesty’s Consul-General at Bagdad in connection with a proposed concession for a 
railway from the Mediterranean to Bagdad and Bussorah.” The committee reported on July 24. 
Their report confirmed the suggestions made by Mr. Mallet in his minute upon Sir G. Lowther’s 
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despatch and included recommendations for an application to the Turkish Governmont on the lines 
indicated in Sir Edward Grey’s despatch to Sir G. Lowther, No. 245 of August 18 (iw/ra, pp. 374-5, 
No. 272). This despatch was the first formal reply to Sir G. Lowther 's despatch, but an exchange 
of private letters had taken place in the meantime. Sir E. Grey’s letter oi July 14 is of 
considerable interest. Its text is as follows :• 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Lowther, 

P.O. 28402/2074/09/44. 

Private. 

My dear Lowther, ^ July 14, 1900, 

I have been reading your letter to Hardinge of July 6th, urging that the Bagdad Railway 
and the increase of the Customs Dues should not be connected. You even say that by treating 
the two questions separately we could put forward, and possibly obtain, larger demands than 
by connecting them. I should be very glad if you would explain this a little more. 

I am much more anxious to secure our interests against being damaged by the construction 
of the Bagdad Railway than to secure special advantages for ourselves, and I do not quite see 
how we are to guard against the construction of the Bagdad Railway without our participation 
unless we take advantage of such opportunities as the increase of the Customs Dues may givo us 
for making conditions. In what other way are we to secure any conditions? 

Now, I wish you to realise the position as it appears from this end. 

The Germans have the Bagdad Railway Concession; we cannot object to that es it stands; 
we cannot alter it, or make holes in it. But what we do object to is that the Turks should 
go on pledging new revenue for kilometric guarantees to enable the Railway to be made. 
When we are asked to give the Turks more money, I think the least we can expect is that they 
should promise to use this money in ways which are not wasteful for themselves and 
damaging to us. 

Of course, it may be said that the increase of the Turkish Customs Dues to which we are 
asked to agree is not regarded as supplementing the revenues upon which the Germans have 
a lien for kilometric guarantees; but that does not really meet our point; because, as a mattrr 
of fact, we are asked to place moi’e revenue at the disposal of the Turks, and this revenue is 
levied to a very large extent upon British trade. Will the Turks give an undertaking that, as 
long as the increase of the Customs Dues remains, they will not pledge revenue for kilometric 
guarantees without consulting us? If they give an undertaking of this kind I shall bo exposed 
to the charge here that I am helping the Turks to find money which may be us‘'d 1o dauiagt- 
British interests. Even the old Jewish law forbade that a kid should be seethed iu its mother’s 
milk; and it would be an analogous proceeding to that which shocked the Jews if the Turks w(‘re 
to derive increased revenue from British trade with our consent, and with that revenue onaldo 
a new through-route to the East to be made and kept exclusively in the hands of our rivals. 

I am most anxious to find some way of agreeing to the increase of the Customs Dues. In 
any case, there will be opposition to it hero on commercial grounds; but I am pi’cpared to nirM-t 
that. Unless, however, I can get some understanding about kilometric guarantees for llu: 
Bagdad Railway, I shall be in a position which I cannot defend, and the effect will be very 
unfavourable to the good feeling which at present exists hero with regard to Turkey. 

■ E. GRRV,] 


No. 272. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Lowther, 

F.O. 27901/2074/09/44. 

(No. 245.) Secret. 

Sir, • Foreign Office, AugaHt 18, 1909. 

Y[our] E[xcellency] is aware that the questio)! of railway <*oininuiiicatioiiL 
between Bagdad and the Persian Gulf has been rei'ontly iindor ('onsuh'ralion by an 
Inter-Departmental Committee, in conjunction \^ith the (iiicstioii of (lu* jiroposed 
increase in the Turkish Customs duty on iin])or(,s. A co}>y of thc^ report of tlio 
Committee, whose recommendations I have approved, is endosod Imrtnvilli.fM 

I have to request you to apply to the Turkish Covfennruurit for a t'onct^KHion 
for a railway between Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, via Bussorah aiul tlio Tigris 
valley, the concession to be without any financial guarantee from the ^rurkinh 
Gov[ernmen]t, and the concessionnaires to liavc the first oj)tion of j^rolonging the 
railway along the valley of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, should the develop- 
ment of irrigation and trade render such a course dosirul)h^ 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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It might be worth considering by Y[our] E[xcellency] whether, in the fii’st 
instance, it would not be as well that the Turkish 6ov[ernmen]t should be sounded 
by Sir A. Block, or by some other person unconnected with H[is] M[ajesty’s3 
Embassy in whom you have confidence, so that the ground may be prepared before 
H[is] M[a]esty’s] G[overnment] are formally committed to the proposal. I leave, 
however, the whole question of procedure to Y[our] E[xeelleney’s] discretion. 

The question of the consent of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] to the proposed 
increase of the Customs duty on imports will be treated in a separate despatch. (^) 

I am, &c. 

E. G[EEY]. 

(^) [No trace oau be found of a despatch answering to this description until that of 
September 23, which is printed infra, pp. 791-2. App. VI. On September 3, however, a copy of 
Jevad Boy's communication of May 27 was sent to Sir G. Lowther, and on September 14 a copy 
of the aido-memoire printed immediately below.] 


No. 273. 

Aide-memoire communicated by Tewfik Pasha, September 14, 1909. 

E.O. 34716/659/09/44. 

Par sa note du 27 Mai dernier. No. 458714:8,0 Djevad Bey avait eu I’honneur 
d’esposer a Son Excellence Sir Edward Grey la necessite oh se trouve le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial d’augmenter de 4% ses droits de douane sur les marchandises 
importees dans I’Empire. Cette augmentation subordonnee a I’assentiment des 
Grandes Puissances, s’impose, en oe moment, pour des raisons imp4rieuses. Au 
nombre de celles-ci presente, en premier lieu, le deficit budgetaire qui atteint 
4 millions de Livres Turques. Pour le eombler et subvenir, en m6me temps h 
d’autres besoins immediate, le Gouvernement Imperial vient de proedder ^ la licitation 
d’un emprunt de 7 millions de Livres Turques. II dispose actuellcment des 
ressources necessaires h I’interSt et k Pamortissement de cette somme. Mais il ne 
lui resteva plus de recettes disponibles pour de future emprunts. D’ailleurs, en 
affectant les recettes normales du Tresor k des operations exceptionnelles, on erde, 
a la longue, une situation financiSre onereuse, qui a pour consdquence do paralyser 
le developpement du pays. Ne pouvant done eombler constamment ses ddficits au 
moyen d’ emprunts, le Gouvernement Ottoman a besoin d’augmenter ses ressources 
rdgulieres. 

D’autre part, il est resolu a poursuivre I’oeuvre de rdorganisation entreprise. 

La justice, la gendarmerie et les Travaux Publics le prdoceupent au premier 
chef. 11 tient, en mdme temps, h perfectionner le. service des douanes. L’engage- 
ment de Mr. Crawford, du h la ooui’toisie si apprecide du Gouvernement de Sa 
Majestd Britannique et qui a produit de si bons rdsultats, dans un laps de temps 
relativement restreint, en est une preuve. La Sublime Porte ne eonsiddre point 
Mr. Crawford comme un simple Conseiller specialists : il dispose d’une latitude 
illimitde pour diriger, I. son gre, les services; il est, de fait, le chef des douanes de 
I’Empire et vient d’dtre charge d’inspeeter toutes les douanes on province, afin que 
celles-oi soient dotdes des ameliorations rdalisdes dans la capitals Bn fin, le 
Gouvernement Impdrial deinandera le renouvellement de 1’ engagement de 
Mr. Crawford pour une pdriode minima de trois ans. Mais tout le bon vouloir, tons 
les efforts du Gouvernement ne sauraient produire leurs fnrits s’il continuait d avoir 
un budget 3. decouvert. Voilh pourquoi il tient I, majorer de 4% les droits de douane. 

On serait, de prime abord, tentd peut-dtre de croire que la majoration projetde 
ponrra diminuer le chiffire des importations. C’est 13, une hypothdse sans base rdelle. 
Bn effet, lore de 1’ augmentation de 8%, on avait constatd une baisse dans les 
importations. En I’annde 1322 (1906) la valeur des marchandises importees se 

(^) [c. supra, p. 373, No. 271.] 
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montait a 3,689,294,700 piastres. En 1324 (1908), apres Vapplication du nouveau 
tarif le chiffre baissa h 3,508,123,362 piastres. Mais, outre que cette baisse, ne se 
maintint que durant une courts periods, on constata qu’elle etait due non a 
r augmentation douaniere, mais a un habile procede des commer§ants importateurs, 
lesquels ayaut eu connaissance de la majoration, avant qu’elle ne fut appliques, 
avaient fait venir de Tetranger une tres grande quantite de marchandises, afin de 
les vendre plus tard en profitant de la plus-value provoquee par Televation a 11% 
des droits de douane. 

H est ainsi 6tabli que T augmentation douaniere ne pourra faire baisser le chiffre 
des importations et que, si le fait se produisait comme il a deja eu lieu, ce serait 
pour une dur6e insignifiante. D’aiUeurs, les reeettes douanieres de 1908 accusent 
une augmentation de 17%, ce qui eu egard aux dvenements qui ont agite le pays, 
constitue la preuve mathematique de ce qui precede, en m§me temps que cells de 
r amelioration des services douaniers de TEmpire. 

Les reeettes produites par la majoration de 4% tout en contribuant a 4quilibrer 
le budget, auront pour resultat de permettre, dans la suite remission d’un grand 
emprunt que le Gouvernement Imperial se propose de faire en favour du developpe- 
ment de Tagriculture, des Travaux Publics et surtout du perfectionnement du service 
judiciaire. 

Dans cet ordre d’idees, parmi les reformes arrStees, une partie, telle que la 
creation de tribunaux de paix est deja en voie d’ application. Cependant toutes ces 
ameliorations appeiees a relever le pays, entrainent des depenses que les ressources 
actuelles du Gouvernement sont loin de couvrir. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britannique dont Tappui est si precieux a la 
Sublime Porte, voudra bien lui donner une nouvelle preuve de son amitie en 
acquies^ant a T augmentation de 4% qui, ainsi qu’il a ete dit dans la note susmen- 
tionnee de cette Ambassade, est agreee par TAutriche et TAllemagne. 

n est bien entendu que les sommes provenant de cette majoration ne seront point 
affectees a des entreprises dans lesquelles le Gouvernement Imperial se trouve dejS. 
engage et nommement au chemin de fer de Bagdad. 

Enfin, Taugmentation en question permettra au Gouvernement Imperial de 
rdaliser au bout de quelques annfies son projet d’abolir les droits de transit et 
d'exportation, mesure qui avantagera considerablement le commerce etranger. 

Londres, le 14 Septemhre 1909. 


No. 274. 

Sir G. Lowther to Sir Edward Grey, 

E.O. 36011/2074/09/44. 

(No. 746.) Secret. Therapia, D, SejHemher 14, 1909. 

Sir, E. September 20, 1909. 

Jn obedience to the instructions contained in your despatch No. 245 Secret of 
August 18, (^) and your telegram No. 665 of the 9th instant, (“) I yesterday asked 
the Grand Vizier whether the Turkish Government would be disposed to grant in 
principle a concession to a British syndicate for a railway between Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf via Basrah and the Tigris valley, the concession to be without any 
financial guarantee from the Turkish Government, and the Conccssioimaircs to have 
the option of prolonging the railway along the valley of the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean in the event of the development of irrigation and trade rendering 
such a railway desirable. I added that should such a concession be granted, a 

(^) [tj. supra, pp. 374-5, No. 272,] 

(^) [Not reproduced. It directed Sir G. Lowther to apply without delay for the Tigris 
Valley concession.] 
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■substantial syndicate would be forthcoming without delay to discuss details with the 
•Ottoman Government. 

His Highness took notes of the proposal and replied that personally he would 
favour such a scheme, but he would have to consult all his colleagues individually 
and confidentially before laying the matter before the Cabinet. He hoped however 
to give me a reply in a week’s time. His Highness added however that he could not 
conceal from me that the granting of such a concession would be deeply resented by 
Germany who would probably seize every opportunity of injuring this country both 
internally and externally as a punishment for the granting of the concession to Great 
Britain, and Turkey would then have to rely more than ever on England to help her 
out of such difficulties. 

There was no disguising the fact that this country was not yet in a strong or 
independent position. He likened its state to that of a severe wound which had been 
festering for years, and which was cicatrizing successfully, but the slightest rupture 
of the skin might retard its healing for a long period. He hoped we would understand 
that they must not run any risks of the wound being reopened. I observed that the 
proposed concession was not in contravention to the Bagdad Railway convention, and 
Germany would have no more right to resent such a concession being granted than 
she would have to resent the acceptance of the Glasgow and other railway schemes 
which have recently been put forward, which opened up a different part of the country 
from that which it was contemplated the Bagdad Railway would open up. 

I have, &c. 

GERARD I.OWTHER. 


[ED. NOTE . — On September 23, Sir Edward Grey handed to Tewfik Pasha a memorandum 
in answer to the Turkish aide-memoire of September 14. It is printed hi/ra, pp. 703-2, .1pp. VI.] 


No. 275. 

Sir G. Lowther to Sir Edward Grey. 

Therapia, September 27, 1909. 

F.O. 36009/2074/09/44. D. 9 p.m. 

Tel (No. 835.) R. 9-45 p.m. 

. My tele^am No. 321, (^) 

Grand Vizier, while prepared in principle to granting of a concession to British 
syndicate for a railway from Bagdad to Bussorah, suggests that it would be advisable 
to postpone the actual demand for the concession until after question of 4 per cent, 
has been settled, fearing that Germans, with the knowledge of such a concession 
having been asked for, may impose as a condition of acceptance the refusal to us of 
the concession. 

Speaking generally on question of 4 per cent, and intimation received that 
Italian Government would ask for settlement of all outstanding claims, his Highness 
said that if all the Governments were going to impose conditions he would rather drop 
the matter of 4 per cent, altogether. 

(^) [This telegram briefly reported the conversation more fully given in the immediately 
preceding document.] 
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No. 27G. 

Sir G. Lowthcr to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 38360/‘2074/09/44. 

(No. 839.) Therapia, D. October 11, 1909. 

Sir, E. October 18, 1909. 

I asked the Grand Vizier to-day whether General Mahmoud Chefket Pasha had, 
while in Germany, had any official communication with the authorities on the subject 
of the future of the Bagdad Eailway. His Highness said that the Emperor had 
strongly recommended the Eailway to the General’s attention but that he was unaware 
of his conversation having taken any definite shape. The Grand Vizier had however 
spoken with the General on the matter and they were both of the opinion that some 
modification must be made in the present Convention. When the line was completed 
the Turkish Government would be called upon to pay in kilometric guarantees a 
yearly sum of s6T. 1,250,000. Granting that the Eailway earned £450,000 this would 
leave this Government saddled with a liability of £800,000, which was more than 
its finances could stand. His Highness said that he himself was in favour of a narrow 
gauge line but he believed that the military authorities were opposed to it though 
the matter had not been examined with them but he believed that a narrow gauge 
would mean a saving to the Ottoman Government of £400,000 a year in kilometric 
guarantees. He himself, he said, was in favour of an arrangement being come to 
between the German Company and the English regarding the construction of the 
remaining sections of the line and he had instructed General Mahmoud Chefket Pasha 
to broach the subject with the German Ambassador. 

I have, &c. 

GEEAED LOWTHEE. 


No. 277. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen.C) 

F.O. 38405/31695/09/18. 

(No. 266.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 28, 1909. 

Herr von Schoen had mentioned our oi)positiou to the Bagdad Eailway 
as one of the things which caused hritation. I would, therefore, take this opportunity 
of explaining why it was impossible for us to agree to the 4% increase of fhe Turkish 
Customs Duties without a promise that the additional revenue would not be used for 
the Bagdad Eailway. About one-third of the increase of the Duties would fall on 
British commerce, and tlois in itself would be much disliked. But, if the money thus 
secured at the expense of British trade was to be used to make a new through-route 
to the East and to establish means of communication which would supersede all others 
in carrying trade from the Persian Gulf into Mesopotamia, and all this under the 
exclusive control of one foreign Power, then the position of a Brifiish Government 
which had agreed to this would become untenable. It was, therefore, impossible for us 
to agree to the increase of the Turkish Customs Duties unless we had proper safe- 
guards against the use of the additional revenue for the purpose of displacing British 
trade in Mesopotamia. We felt that we must either have a part in the Bagdad Eail- 
way itself, or else we must have a concession which would enable us to establish other 
means of communication by which we could trade with Mesopotamia on equal terms. 


1/) [op. a.P. XXVII, II, pp. 580-2.] 

(-) [The omitted passages at the begirming and end of this despatch are printed, supra, 
pp. 803-4, No. 202.] e < f > 
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With regard to the participation of France and Kussia in the Bagdad Kailway, 
I knew that Count Metternich had objected to a discussion a quatre because such a 
discussion would put Germany in a minority. But I explained to him that this 
had not been our object in proposing the discussion. French financiers had already 
an interest in the project before I came into Office, and it was certainly not I who 
had brought them in. As regards Eussia, the position was this. We had on 
previous occasions been instrumental, or been supposed to be instrumental, in 
defeating the Eussian plans for securing outlets on the sea, first in the case 
of the Mediterranean, and then in the case of the Far Bast; this had caused 
much illwill in Eussia towards us. Now we had succeeded in overcoming 
this illwill and I was very anxious not to revive it as regards the one remaining 
outlet which Eussia was thought to desire, the Persian Gulf, by participating in the 
Bagdad Eailway, when Eussia was opposed to it and excluded from it. I had told 
the Eussian Government more than once that I thought they ought not to oppose, in 
principle, the construction of the Bagdad Eailway, but ought instead to make up 
their minds as to the terms on which they could join in the project. I did not think 
it would be impossible for the German Government to overcome this difficulty of 
Eussian opposition; indeed I knew that before the visit of the German Emperor to 
this country Herr von Schoen had spoken to the Eussian Government on the subject. O 

I told Count Metternich that my object in giving these explanations to the 
German Government was to prove to them that our action was not dictated by illwill 
to Germany, but by the necessities of the case, and that the attitude we were obliged 
to take up with regard to the increase of the Turkish Customs Duties was not an 
attitude taken up behind the back of the German Government in a way to cause 
irritation and introduce friction into what w^e hoped would be a friendly discussion. 

Count Metternich replied that there would be no objection to British financial 
co-operation in the Bagdad Eailway, but Germany must have the control : in the sense 
of having a majority on whatever Eailway Board controlled the line. He asked me 
whether we should be satisfied with some measure of control on the southern section 
of the Eailway. 

I told him it was the southern part that interested us principally. 

He asked how much we meant by the southern section, because he thought that 
the part of the line that went through Mesopotamia would probably prove to be the 
most valuable part of the whole line. 

I replied that tliis was a question for experts at a later stage in the discussion. 

Count Metternich observed that the Bagdad Eailway did not, as it was at present 
intended, touch Eussian territory, or prevent Eussia from making a separate outlet 
for herself to the Persian Gulf. 

1 said that this was no doubt the case, but in my opinion the Eussian needs would 
best be met not by the making of a separate route to the Gulf, but by establishing, 
under Eussian control, connections with the Bagdad Eailway. This would give 
Eussia an interest in the outlet created by the Bagdad Eailway. 

Count Metternich asked whether, if participation was arranged for us, we should 
be willing that the additional revenue secured by the 4% increase should be used to 
make the Bagdad Eailway. 

I answered that if we came to an agreement about participation we should, of 
course, not wish to hinder the progress of the Eailway; but we had promised the new 
regime in Turkey that we would not apply for any kilometric guarantees in connection 
with concessions in which we were interested, and therefore we could not press the 
Turkish Government to allocate any more of their funds to kilometric guarantees. I 
should have to consider how far this question was involved in the further progress of 
the Bagdad Eailway. . . . 

[I am, etc.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


(^) [v. aujpra, p. 98, No, 04, p. 99, No. 65, and note (®).] 
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IL— THE GWINNER-CASSEL NEGOTIATIONS, 1909-10. 

No. 278. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey. 

Constantinople, October 31, 1U09. 

F.O. 39959/2074/09/44. I>- I -85 p-M- 

Tel. CNo. 346.’) B. 8-30 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

Grand Vizier informed me voluntarily yesterday that he understands that the 
Germans are ■willing to agree to British participation on basis of equality of 
representation on board, and said he would give me definite assurance in a few 
days. He would give no indication of other conditions. 


No. 279. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey. 

Constantinople, 'November 5, 1909. 

F.O. 40694/2074/09/44. D. 2 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 851.) B. 4-45 p.m. 

My telegram no. 346. (^) 

Dr. Gwinner has informed Babington Smith(^) that he would welcome British 
co-operation on the basis of British control and construction of the Bagdad-Gulf 
section, provided the Turks agree; Dr. Gwinner denies that the Germans are ready 
to abandon their lien on the 4 per cent, and he has suggested the foregoing to the 
Grand Vizier as a possible solution of the Customs question. 

Gwinner’s proposal did not contemplate giving us participation in other parts 
of the railway but flmith is disposed to think that this, if desired, would not be 
impossible. 

Gwinner leaves tomorrow evening. I have heard no more from the Grand Vizier. 

(^) [ti. immediately preceding d.oeument.] 

(*) [For a fuller account of Dr. Gwinner’s proposals, v. infra, pp. 384-5, No. 282, and 
pp. 798-4, .ipp. Vn.] 


No. 280. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 41726/2074/09/44. 

(No. 889.) Constantinople, D. November 5, 1909. 

Bir, R. November 15, 1909. 

The Bagdad Eailway Company annoimces that the Turkish Government have 
now accepted the Company’s plans for the continuation of the line from Bulgurlu 
over the Taurus to Aleppo and thence across the Euphrates to El Helif, a distance 
of 840 kilometres, and that work on this section will be started on at once. 

As in the case of the first section a construction company is to be formed for 
this section, with a capital of ^400,000, having its headquarters in Switzerland. 
There will be a Board, composed of 12 membeis, of whom 5 are to be Germans, 
4 French, 1 Austrian and 2 Swiss. Dr. G'wynner [sic] will be President, and 
M. F. Eautz, Director-General adjoint of the Anatolian Railway, one of the German 
members ; the French are M. Gaston Auboyneau, administrator, and M. 0. de Cargat 
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director of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, Comte d’ Arnoux and M. Benac of the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 

The executive committee of three will have Eegierungsrat Eiese as President,, 
and Messieurs Huguenin and Helfferig [sic] as members. The Work of construction is 
in the hands of Messieurs Winkler and Mavrogordato for the part from Bulgurlu 
across the Taurus to Adana, while Meissner Pasha, builder of the Hedjaz Kailway, 
has been entrusted with that portion over the Amanus mountains. Work is to be 
begun simultaneously from four points, at Bulgurlu, and at Adana towards the 
Taurus, and from Adana towards the Amanus, as well as at Aleppo. It is anticijpated 
that the climate of the Adana plain will allow work to go on all through the winter, 
so as to make up for lost time and give employment to the many unemployed and 
sufiEerers from the Adana massacres. 

The Bagdad Company’s announcement would seem to imply that the Govern- 
ment have agreed to the trace of the whole section as presented to them, but I 
believe this is not actually the case and that no decision has been reached regarding 
the stretch from Adana onwards; the Ministry of War favouring the original trac4, 
which would go northward from this point, whereas strong local pressure is being 
brought to bear to have the line curve round the bay to touch Alexandretta. The 
Germans have however prevailed on the Government to allow them to commence 
work on the parts agreed on, pending their final decision on this point. 

A syndicate formed by the Imperial Ottoman Bank of Paris, the Vienna Bank- 
Verein and the Swiss Credit Anstalt and headed by the Deutsche Bank will take over 
the loans Series II and III, amounting to £9,080,000 with the proceeds of which the 
Railway Company will gradually pay for the construction of the new section. 

The announcement of the continuation of work on the Bagdad Eailway line 
coincides with the opening of the new Eailway Terminus at Haidar Pasha, which took 
place with great ceremony on the fourth instant, as a delicate compliment to the 
Sultan on the occasion of his birthday, in the presence of representatives of the 
Sultan, all the Turkish Ministers, the German Ambassador and all the prominent 
mombers of the Anatolian Eailway Company. After a short speech by M. Gwynner 
Director of the Deutsche Bank, and a long oration by M. Kautz, the Minister of 
Public Works, Haladjian J5f£cndi said a few words in the name of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, thanking the Anatolian Company for their enterprise and activity and 
announcing that the Government had changed their attitude with regard to questions 
of progress and development since the days of the old regime. They welcomed the 
influx of foreign capital into the countiy, but in granting new concessions and 
sanctioning new enterprises it was their aim now, not to benefit certain individuals 
but to augment the wealth and power and encourage the development of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

He added that, as a first step to the encouragement of free circulation, the 
Government were preparing a Bill for the abolition of passports within the Empire, 
and that revenues derived from this source were struck out from this year’s Budget. 

I have, &c. 

CHAELES M. MAELING, 


No. 281- 

Minutes by Sir G. Harding e and Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 41576/2074/09/44. 

Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Office, November 6, 1909. 

Sir William Willcocks called upon me yesterday, having arrived from 
Constantinople on the previous evening. 

I asked him to explain to me as far as he was able his views and plans in 
connexion with the irrigation schemes in Mesopotamia. 
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He told me that the Turkish Government had decided for the present not to 
employ any contractors to carry out the survey and prei)aratory measures for 
big irrigation scheme. The idea had been that Messrs. Pearson should bo employed 
for six months in executing the most urgent part of the repairs to the existing barnujc 
and canals, but the Turkish Government had come to the conclusion that it would 
be better that they should do it themselves, and that later on the big scheme of 
irrigation should be submitted to tender. He (Willcocks) had asked the Turkish 
Government for a certain fixed sum, with which he considered he would bo able to 
complete these preliminary works, and every farthing for which ho had asked had 
been granted to him. He had now come over to ^England to engage competent 
engineers, and to make contracts for various materials which would be necessary 
before he commenced operations. He hoped to be able to get Messrs. Pearson to 
lend him one of their principal engineers for the space of one year. After he had 
concluded these arrangements, he proposed to return to Constantinople at once, and 
to go thence to Mesopotamia. 

I annex a map, in which I have roughly indicated what he proposes to do as 
regards irrigation . ( ^) 

You will observe that there is betvreen Baghdad and the Euphrates what is 
marked as the Saklawiyeh Canal. The people in Baghdad are always afraid that, 
when the Euphrates is in flood, the banks of this Canal may give way, in which 
case Baghdad would be flooded. In the middle of this Canal there is a lake which 
does not appear on the map, but which I have marked as drawn by Willcocks. He 
proposes to build a barrage where the Canal joins the Euphrates. This barrage will 
stop much of the silting which, he says, is very considerable, so that clear water 
will come into the lake. From the lake he proposes to make a canal two hundred 
kilometres long in a straight line on the right bank of the Tigris. From this canal, 
others at right angles to it will be made, covering the country intervening between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. All this country will, he declares, become an enormous 
wheat granary or cotton-growing country, and the exports from thence should, in 
a few years’ time, be of very considerable value. 

Were a railway to be constructed from Baghdad to the Gulf, the only lino for it 
to follow would be one between the Tigris and the canal of two hundred kilometres, 
which he proposes to construct. It would then have to take a South Easfeiiy 
direction, and cross the Euphrates close to Azanieh, and go thence to the Gulf. S icb 
a railway is, however, in his opinion, absolutely useless for the export of the grain 
or cotton that would be grown near Baghdad. 

Instead of such a railway, he strongly urged the coiisf ruction of 
one following this line: — ^It should pass straight from Baglidad to Hit 
on the Euphrates, where the rocks on each side of tho Biver would 
form a suitable foundation for the building of a bridge. From Hit the line sbould, 
instead of following the course of the Eiver, w'hich has deep ravines on cat'h side 
of it, continue along the high ground at some distance from the River to a town called 
Abou Keinal, which has a considerable stationary population. From Al)Ou Komal 
the line should go straight to Tadmor, and from thence follow the ('arriag(‘ road to 
Damascus, wliere connexion w^ould be made with the Syrian Railway. Willcocks 
explained that anyone who now went to the Euphrates would find l)oth baiiks of 
the River more thickly populated than could be imagined, and crowded witli 
enormous flocks of sheep, and with cattle, horses, goats and buffaloes, all waiting 
for the first rain, when the grass springs up like magic and grows all over the desert. 
Then slowly and on foot the natives drive these enormous herds to the coast for sale, 
losing many on the road by robbery and death. To reach the coast takes those people 
several months while, if a railway were to be constructed, all these cattle could 
reach the coast within the space of two days. The result of this would be that the 
breeding of cattle would be enormously increased, and the Syrian desert would 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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become as valuable a breeding-ground for cattle as the grass lands of Argentina and 
Texas. He argued also that such a railway is essential for the export of the cotton 
or grain which is to be produced on the irrigated lands. Were these products to be 
dependent for export on the Bagdad-Persian Gulf Eailway, the cost would be so great 
as io make it hardly worth while to cultivate the crops. After arriving at the 
Persian Gulf, the crops would be taken to Bombay, and probably re-exported to 
Europe, passing through the Canal, with its heavy dues. There would thus be 
very great delay, before the crops reached Europe, and a much longer sea journey 
tlian if there were an exit at Tripoli or Haifa. 

Sir William further expressed his conviction that this railway would become the 
cliief route for pilgrims on their way to Mecca from Transcaspia, Afghanistan and 
Northern Persia. They would pass through Kermanshali and, reaching Baghdad, 
would take the new railway to Damascus, from whence there is a direct route by 
rail to Mecca and Medina. 

Were this railway to be built, he felt quite convinced that the Baghdad Eailway 
would never go further than the four sections which are now being built, since the 
line from Mosul to Baghdad, instead of following the populated country on the left 
bank of the Tigris, was to follow the right bank through an absolute desert. 

He further added that, were such a railway to be built, it would form an 
excellent channel for the importation of British goods, especially of British cottons, 
which would be able to compete successfully at Baghdad with Indian cottons, and 
for which there was a great demand. He realized that this might be disadvantageous 
to Indian trade on account of the competition which it would meet with from British 
manufactures; but he could see no reason why British trade should not also have 
its opportunity. 

He strongly urged the absolute necessity of Great Britain taking a leading part 
in the construction of this railway. He understood that the French were ready to 
go in for it, but that they recognized that British interests were predominant at 
Baghdad, and they would do nothing without British participation. He was strongly 
opposed to the construction of a big railway, such as the Germans were building in 
Asia Minor. He preferred that it should be a light railway, such as is being built 
in Nigeria at a cost of about Three thousand pounds per mile. The length of the 
line would be five hundred and fifty miles, and he calculated that, in leaving a fair 
margin, it might be built for Two and a half million sterling. He expressed his 
absolute conviction that, within a very short time, it would be a paying railway and, 
were a guarantee given for the first few years, he felt certain of its future success. 

Sir William intends, I understand, to lecture before the Eoyal Geographical 
Society on his irrigation schemes in Mesopotamia, and we may thus be able to obtain 
from his lecture fuller information than he has given me. I asked him, in view 
of the importance of the question which he has raised, to go to the Board of Trade 
and put his views on the Baghdad-Damasens Eailway beiore them, in order to discuss 
the commercial questions which the construction of such a line will bring into being. 
He agreed, and I have arranged for him to see Mr. Stanley of the Board of Trade 
to-day. 

C. H. 

Foreign Office, Novemher 6th, 1909. 

This is very important and has a bearing on Lynch concession as well as on Bagdad 
Rfailwajy. I do not quite gather whether Sir W. Willcocks thinks a railway from Bagdad to the 
Gulf will be useless or not, if the Bagdad-Abou Kemal-Damascus railway is made. 

We cannot contend that navigation concessions on the Euphrates or Tigris should stand in 
the way of irrigation. The object of moans of communication is to develop country not to 
block the development. 

It seems to me that if the Turks would give us a concession for the Bagdad-Abou Kemal- 
Bamascus R[ailwa]y with a right to prolong it to the Gulf, we might let the Bagdad R[ailwa]y 
alone. The Turks would have a free hand in irrigation and the steamer concessions below Bagdad 
would become relatively unimportant. The Germans would probably claim that we must come 
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to terms with them about any railway from Bagdad to the Gulf, but this might be arranged^ 
We ought as soon as possible to have a complete scheme to put before the Turks. The information 
points to something of this kind : 

1. The Turks to go ahead with Sir W. Willcocks as to irrigation. 

2. We to have the Bagdad to Damascus R[ailwa]y concession. 

3. An arrangement with Turks and Germans as to Bagdad to Gulf R[ailwa]y. The Turks 
will probably insist upon dropping the Lynch Concession if all this is to be done, and if so^ 
I do not see how we can help that. 

The sooner the Bagdad Il[ailwa]y Committee(^) can put this into shape the better. 

E. G. 

(-) [For this Committee, v, auprat pp. 373-4, Ed. note.] 


No. 282. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 41730/2074/09/44. 

(No, 893.) Constantmople j D. November 9, 1909. 

Sir, R. November 15, 1909. 

With reference to my telegram No. 351 of the 5th instant(^) informing you 
briefly of the proposals outlined by Dr. Gwinner to Sir H. Babington Smith for 
British participation in the Bagdad Railway, I have the honour to transmit herewith 
a copy of the memorandum{^) which the latter is sending to Sir Ernest Cassel of the 
conversation which took place between them. 

Mr. Edwin Whittall, the Administrator of the National Bank called on me 
subsequently and informed me that he had at Dr. Gwinner’s request arranged the 
interview between these two gentlemen, and added that, after a long discussion of 
the situation in which Dr. Gwinner had developed his views as to our participation 
in considerable detail, Dr. Gwinner had finally requested him to go at once to London 
to try to induce Sir Ernest Cassel to come to some arrangement with the German 
Company. It is natural that Dr. Gwinner should prefer to approach the National 
'Bank through Mr. Whittall rather than through its official representatives, as 
Mr. Whittall has not only very large dealings with the German Railway Co[mpany] 
but has also for some time past been a strong advocate of British participation in 
'the Railway ; and when he asked me whether in my opinion he should go to London 
’as requested, I urged him to do so provided that Sir H, Babington Smith concurred. 
Mr. Whittal[l] started for London this morning travelling via Bucharest. 

It will at any rate be of advantage that His Majesty’s Government should obtain 
possession of Dr. Gwinner’s views, and no one is better qualified to convey them 
than Mr. Whittal[l] who is a personal friend of Dr. Gwinner and who, moreover, is 
acting in the matter as a private person. 

You will have noted that Dr. Gwinner's proposal to give us control of the Bagdad 
-Gulf sections is not on all fours with the communication made to me by the Grand 
Vizier (as reported in my telegram No. 839 of the 11th October) (^) and again repeated 
by His Highness to me with somewhat more assurance on the 5th instant, that the 
Germans were prepared to accept our participation on the basis of equal representation 
on the Board. In spite of this discrepancy I have no reason to suppose that 
Dr. Gwinner did not, as mentioned in Sir H. Babington Smith’s memorandum, urge 
on the Grand Vizier that the Ottoman Government should agree to our acquiring 
control of the Gulf sections of the line ; and I think the explanation probably is that 
the Grand Vizier, while really anxious to bring the Germans and ourselves together,.. 

(^) [t?. supra, p. 380, No. 279.] 

(2) [Printed infra, pp. 793-4, App. VII.] 

(®) f^j. supra, p. 378, No. 276.] 
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shrank from making officially a proposal which might be represented as calculated 
to advance British political interests at a moment like the present when a certain 
stir has been made in the press about our supposed designs of aggrandizement at the 
expense of Turkey in those regions. 

I have, &c. 

CHAELES M. MAELING. 

MINUTES. 

Mr. Whittall came to see me this afternoon and gave me a full account of his interview with 
Dr. Gwinner which preceded Sir H. Babington Smith’s interview. There is one important 
discrepancy in the account of the two interviews. According to Mr. Whittall Dr. Gwinner 
agreed to British control over the Bagdad-Gulf section and with that end in view British 
interests in that section and in the provision of material etc. should be 50%, the remaining 
50% being divided amongst the German, French, Belgians etc. This would give, according 
to his views, British control over this section. Mr. Whittall told me that he made a point of 
inquiring about material and that Dr. Gwinner had said that the British Company would 
supply half, and that the remaining half would be supplied by any of the other participants at 
the lowest tender. 

From Mr. Whittall’s version it seems to me clear that Tewfih Pasha’s statement to me the 
other day should have been that the Bagdad B.[ailwa]y Co. were ready to allow British participation 
in the Bagdaxi-Gulf section on equal terms with the Co[mpany]. This is not what we want. 

We must have nothing less than what Sir H. Babington Smith has stated that Dr. Gwinner 
is ready to concede. We must always remember that this is Dr. Gwinner’s first offer and that 
we can get more if we want it. I do not consider that we should have the control over the 
section if we only had 50% of the voting power. We must have a good deal more. 

Dr. Gwinner further told Mr. Whittall that in the event of an agreement being arrived 
at his Company would be ready to agree to recognise England’s predominant interests in 
Mesopotamia south of Bagdad. This, I think, would be a valuable admission. 

C. H. 

Our position is a very strong one and we must now take care to get all that we want. 

[C. H.] 

Everything points to its being our objective to induce the Turks and Germans to eliminate 
irom the Bagdad R[ailwa]y concession all interest in any line south of Bagdad and to promise 
us a concession to make a railway from Bagdad to tfi-e Gulf. The quid pro quo for this would 
be an unconditional consent on our part to the 4% increase of Customs dues* We must also 
consider how our interest should be secured in a line west from Bagdad to the Mediterranean 
such as Sir W. Willcocks proposes. 

E. G. 


No. 283. 

Sir Edward Grey to Mr. Marling. 

P.O. 41367/2074/09/44. 

(No. 350.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 12, 1909. 

The Turkish Amb[as 0 ado]r called at the Foreign Office on the 8th mBt[ant] 
and was received by Sir Charles Hardinge. H[is] B[xcellency] stated that he h^ 
been instructed by Eifaat Pasha to inform me unofficially that he had been in 
communication with the Bagdad Railway Company and that he had, not without 
•difficulty, succeeded in persuading them to agree to British participation in the 
railway on equal terms. This statement Tewfik Pasha repeated more than once. 

He was further instructed to ask that a British Representative should be 
appointed to discuss with a representative of the Germany Company the agreement 
to be arrived at in conjunction with the Ministry of Public Works at Constantinople. 

Sir Charles Hardinge informed Tewfik Pasha that the news he gave was some- 
what of a surprise since the question had been seriously under discussion six or seven 
years ago and, but for German pretensions an agreement might then have been 
reached. We had constantly heard since that these pretensions had not been abated 
and we had been patiently waiting for a moment such as this to arrive. He would 
understand that there was no Company in existence to undertake participation with 
[17590] 2 0 
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the German Company, and that it would not be possible to select anybody to enter 
upon negotiations without further delay. 

Sir C. Hardinge requested, the Amb[assado]r to convey my thanks to the 
MinFister] for P[oreign] A[ffairs], and to say that the matter will be taken into 
consideration at once. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 


No. 284. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petersburgh, November 15, 1909. 
F.O, 41981/2074/09/44A. D. 8-29 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 490.) R. 9-30 p.m. 

Bagdad Railway. 

M. Isvolsky read to me some secret information which had reached him. Hilmi 
Pasha had been made acquainted with possibility of an English company asking for 
concession of a railway from Koweit to Bagdad without requiring any guarantees. 
Hilmi Pasha did not himself like proposal, but thought it might be found pleasing by 
Assembly. He had therefore spoken to German Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
had proposed that for the last section of the railway an Anglo-Franeo-German 
combination should be made. 

German Ambassador said he would recommend this combination on condition 
that no difficulties were made to German company coming to a final arrangement 
as to the Bu[l]gurlou-Hilif section. Minister for Foreign Affairs asked if I knew 
anything of above. I reminded him of the possibility of our asking for a railway, 
and that he had made no objection, but that I had heard nothing of the proposed 
combination “ trois.” I told him that be could remain perfectly assured that we 
would not enter into conversation as to Bagdad Railway except “ 5, quatre,’’ and that 
I would answer for my Government that they would not do so. 


No. 285. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 42638/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 610.) Confidential. St. Petersburgh, D. November 16, 1909. 

^ R. November 22, 1909. 

Monsieur Iswolsky told me yesterday that he had some secret information to 
give me. He had learnt that Mr. Winston Churchill, when recently in Germany, 
had informed Mahmet Chefket Pasha that an English Company would shortly apply 
to the Ottoman Government for the concession of a railway from Koweit to Bagdad 
without ^ requiring any guarantees, and that similar information had been 
conmiunicated to Tewfik Pasha in London. I observed to Monsieur Iswolsky that 
this was in all probability the scheme as to which I had given him private informa- 
tion some little time ago, and to which he had made no objection. 

His Excellency said that he quite understood that, but he wished to communicate 
to me the subsequent developments which he thought might be of interest. Hilmi 
Pasha had naturally received intelligence of the project, and had not viewed it 
favourably, though he admitted that it would probably be pleasing to the Turkish 
Parliament in view of the fact that no guarantees were required. He had, in order 
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to block an exclusively British project, suggested to the German Ambassador whether 
the German Eailway Company would not be disposed to form a combination for the 
last section of the railway with French and English concessionnaires. Baron 
Marschall said that he had no objection to such a combination, provided that no 
further difficulties were raised in regard to the Bulgurlou-Hilif section. He would 
be prepared in such circumstances to recommend the combination which Hilmi Pasha 
suggested. 

I told Monsieur Iswolsky that I had heard nothing whatever as to the proposed 
combination, but he could be assured that my Government would not enter into any 
discussions as to the Bagdad Eailway unless Eussia was a party to them. He knew 
well that my Government had consistently declined a conversation a deux, and had 
maintained that it should be a quatre ; and I felt confident that they would not move 
from that position. His Excellency said that he had no doubts on that head, but he 
had chiefly desired to draw my attention to the attitude of Hilmi Pasha. 

I have, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 


No. 286. 

Sir Edward Grey to Mr. Marling. 

F.O. 41726/2074/09/44. 

(No. 355.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 16, 1909. 

I have rec[eive]d your despatch No. 889 of Nov[ember] 5(^) reporting that the 
plans for prolonging the Bagdad Eailway eastward from Bulgurlu to Adana, Aleppo 
and El Helif have received, in principle at any rate, the approval of the Turkish 
Gov[ernmen]t. 

It would appear from information received in this Dep[artmen]t from 
Sir A. Block which is probably in your possession, that the revenues assigned by 
the Porte as guarantees for the interest on the railway loans, not including any of 
the proceeds of the prospective 4% increase of the Customs duties, will suffice for the 
construction of Series 11 of the Bagdad Eailway, but not for the construction of 
Series III. I have to request you to communicate to me your views as to how the 
Bagdad Eailway Company propose to finance the construction of Series III of the • 
Eailway, 

I am, &c. 

E. GEEY. 

(^) [u. swpra, pp. 380-1, No. 280.] 


No, 287, 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

F.O. 41981/2074/09/44A. Foreign Office, Novemier 18, 1909. 

Tel. (No. 1384.) 2-45 p.m. 

Your tel[egram] No. 490. (^) 

The Eussian Gov[ernmen]t are aware that H[iBj] M[ajesty’sJ Ambassador at 
Const[antino]ple appKed some weeks ago for a concession for a railway from Bagdad 
to the Gulf by the valley of the Tigris with the option of prolonging it along the valley 
of the Euphrates from Bagdad to the Mediterranean. (®) 

(^) [t?. supra, p. 386, No. 284.] 

C) [v. supra, pp. 876-7, No. 274.] 

[17590] 2 o 2 
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The Eussian Gov[eriimen]t may also be aware that one of the conditions 
imposed by H[is] M[ajesty’s] 6[overnment] for the acceptance of the 4% surtax 
is that none of its proceeds is to be applied to the payment of kilometric guarantees 
and that the Porte is to obtain a ^written assurance from the German Gov[ernmen]t 
in this sense. (®) 

The Bagdad E[ailwa]y Co : realise that the required kilometric guarantees will 
not be forthcoming unless the Powers agree to the additional surtax on imports and 
unless its proceeds are devoted to them at least in part. Consequently the German 
Gov[ernmen]t are not likely to give the required assurance. 

Two days ago I received a memorandum from Babington Smith at 
Const[antino]ple(^) giving an account of an interview he had with Gwinner in which 
the latter expressed his readiness now to agree that the section of the Bagdad Eailway 
from Bagdad to the Gulf should be under British control and should be constructed 
by British Agency and with British material, other interests taking only a subordinate 
share and the British group having nothing to do with the line north of Bagdad. 

I have told German Amb[assado]r that we must oppose increase of Turkish 
Customs dues failing an agreement about Bagdad E[ailwa]y, and that one diflBiculty 
in participating in that scheme is that Eussian as well as French co-operation must 
be invited. We are now given to understand that the Germans might waive in our 
favour all rights to construct their railway south of Bagdad leaving it to us to make 
an arrangement with Turkey for a line from Bagdad to the Gulf. This is what H[is] 
M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] have always demanded and what it is imperative for 
British interests in Mesopotamia to obtain. If this were conceded we would probably 
agree unconditionally, as other Powers including Eussia seem inclined to do, to 
increase of Turkish Customs dues and make no conditions as to participation in 
Bagdad Eailway. We should be much more interested in a railway going due west 
from Bagdad by a different route altogether than in the German line north of Bagdad. 
Question of increase of Turkish Customs dues has made decision urgent; for we 
cannot maintain opposition to increase of duties alone, and if conceded this will place 
the Germans in a position to complete the Bagdad Eailway. 

You are authorised to give this information to M. Isvolsky and to endeavour to 
ascertain his views. 

(®) [cp. infra, pp. 791-2, App. VI.] 

(*) [This is the memorandiim sent to Sir Edward Grey by Mr. Marling in his despatch 
No. 893 of November 9 (supra, pp. 384-6, No, 282). It is printed infra, pp. 793-4, App. VII.] 


No. 288. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 42457/2074/09/44. 

(No. 494.) 

(Telegraphic.) P.(^) St. Petershurgh, November li), 1909. 

Please refer to your telegram dated yesterday, No. 1334 :(=) Bagdad Railway 
negotiations at Constantinople. 

In accordance with your instructions I saw M. Isvolsky this afternoon, and 
communicated to his Excellency a paraphrase of your telegram under reference. 

• X P ^ origin^ deoypher of this telegram cannot be traced. The paraphrase given above 
IS taken from the Confidential Print.’} ® 

(®) [i?. immediately preceding document.] 
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He said he would defer giving me his views until he had studied the question in 
detail, but the following are some points on which he commented : — 

It appeared to his Excellency that (so far as he could see) Germany was to take 
all the line as far south as Bagdad, and England the continuation of the line from 
that place to the Persian Gulf. In fact the railway was to be divided between these 
two Powers ; and in that case all idea of a conversation & quatre had been abandoned, 
and Eussian interests were not to be taken into account. All rights over the Bagdad- 
Persian Gulf section had, it seemed to him, been waived by Germany in order to 
obtain the consent of Great Britain to the surtax on Turkish customs without any 
conditions, and in return England had given Germany a free hand as regards the 
whole line north of Bagdad. It was, he said, inaccurate to suppose that no conditions 
would be made by Eussia before she assented to the surtax. When, in 1907, or earlier, 
discussions had begun as to the railway between Eussia and Germany, with special 
reference to how future railways in Persia might be affected by it, he had let the 
matter drop on learning that in view of His Majesty’s Government all four Powers 
should take part in the discussion. M. Isvolsky’s memory is, I think, at fault in 
this, for the reason why discussions were then droppedi was, so far as I can remember, 
that Germany would not abandon her claim to extend the railway to the east, and 
no agreement could be reached on this point. M. Isvolsky observed that the Govern- 
ments of Berlin and London would seem to be desirous of settling the question “on 
the backs of all other parties,” and the communication made by me showed that His 
Majesty’s Government had embarked on an entirely new and unexpected course. 

Please regard the following as confidential : — 

It was clear to me that M. Isvolsky was considerably displeased by my 
communication. Although I impressed on him the language held by you to Count 
Metternich, his Excellency apparently did not attach much importance to it. 


No. 289. 

Minutes hy Sir C. Hardinge and Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 43161/2074/09/44. 

Sir E. Grey, Foreign Office, November 19, 1909. 

Sir E. Cassel called last night and talked of the Bagdad and Hit railways. 

He regards the Bagdad-Gulf railway as the most important of the two, and 
believes that for grain transport the Persian Gulf route will always be cheaper than 
the route across the desert vi4 Hit. He said that it is also absolutely necessary that 
we should obtain the Hhanikin branch which must start from Bagdad and not from 
Sadij6. I remarked that the Germans would not be likely to give this up. He replied 
that he thought they would give it up, and that we must have it on account of the 
Persian trade coming from the Gulf. 

As regards the Hit railway it would no doubt compete with the Bagdad railway 
and might in the end be a paying concern. Sir W. Willcocks had told him that you 
had suggested the possibility of the Gov[ernmen]t taking shares in the railway, 
and that Sir W. Wiillcocks] had talked a good deal of a Gov[eriimen]t guarantee, 
but that he was opposed to both ideas and wished that the two railways should be 
constructed and run on purely commercial lines. He thought that the French would 
not co-operate in the Hit line, as they have 30% interest in the Bagdad E[ailwa]y. 
The line would have to be a metre gauge, as nothing less would do for heavy trans- 
port. He thought that Sir W. WiUcocfcs had greatly underestimated the cost of 
construction. He intends therefore to send an engineer to report. He wishes to 
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3mow as soon as possible the views of H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[emrQen]t and will 
himself as head of the National Bank negotiate with Dr. Gwinner whom he knows 
very well. 

He remarked that there must be a conflict between the Germans and the Turks, 
since the Germans want the 4% for kilometric guarantees while the Turks want it 
for a large loan as guarantee. That, I remarked, is no concern of ours, if we can 
get all we want. 

C. H. 

NoT)[em&er] 19, 1909. 

I never suggested that the Gov[]emmen]t should take shares in the Hit railway; 
it was Sir W. Willcocks who made some suggestion of the kind to me when I pointed 
out the difficulties of a Gov[ernmen]t guarantee: I made no comment on the 
suggestion, which does not differ much from a Gov[[emmenJt guarantee. If Parlia- 
ment would agree to one it would probably agree to the other. 

The ‘K'tifl.TiilnTi branch may complicate matters with the Eussians. We cannot 
go further with that till we hear the result of our communication of this week to 
St. Petersburgh. 

E. G. 


No. 290. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private.(^) 

My dear Grey, St. Petersburgh, November 19, 1909. 

I have an opportunity of sending you this letter by a private hand tomorrow. 
I communicated to Iswolsky this afternoon the latest developments in regard to the 
Bagdad Eailway question, and I could clearly see that he was much annoyed and was 
under the impression that we were disposed to come to an arrangement with Germany 
over the head of Eussia. I quite understand that as a question of Imperial interest 
it would be an immense gain to obtain from Germany a waiver of her rights over 
the Bagdad-Gulf section and her consent that this section should become a practically 
exclusively British concern. This no doubt would be more than wo had expecti'd, 
and from a British point of view would be a valuable prize. But T think that I should 
explain to you that my impression is that Iswolsky considers that in order to acquire 
a concession on terms more favourable than were anticipated we have waved on one 
side Eussian interests, consulting solely our own, and have abandoned our standpoint 
to discuss Bagdad Eailway matters with Eussia and the two others — ^in short that 
the conversation d, quatre has gone by the board. I could see that he had some 
difficulty in suppressing his annoyance, and when I said “Frankly you must admit 
that you would prefer seeing us have charge of the southern section than that it 
should be in German hands,” he replied “ That may or may not be; but I thought 
we should all come into the railway or at any rate have a voice in the matter, but 
you seem to be settling affairs with Germany on the backs of us and France.” He 
said that the interests of Eussia, strategical, political and economical in the Bagdad 
Eailway were important and he had always thought that we would enter into no 
discussions without consultation with her and France. To put it crudely he seemed 
to me to think that the bait offered to us was so tempting that we were willing to 
leave all our former declarations on one side and come to terms with Germany for 
what was practically a division of the railway between us both. These were in short 
his first impressions, and later doubtless he will give me his reasoned views. It is 
unfortunate that the question should have cropped up just now. There are already 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 84.] 
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some misgivings as to the constant reports as to a rapprochement between us and 
Germany, and though Iswolsky himself would not and does not regard a rapproche- 
ment with disfavour — ^indeed he would perhaps welcome it — ^he would not like and 
would resent it being accomplished to the neglect of the interests of Eussia and to 
be extended to matters in which she was directly and seriously concerned. More- 
over I am afraid — am writing quite frankly — ^that he feels on first impressions of 
the communication I made today to him that we have not fully acted up to our 
assurances, and that we are inclined to jump at a tempting offer made by Germany, 
indifferent as to how it may be regarded by Eussia. There may arise in his mind 
a certain distrust of us, and what would be still more regrettable mistrust in the mind 
of the Emperor. This distrust I myself have little doubt Germany would be glad 
to see implanted, as by that means she could the more surely detach Eussia from 
us, or in any ease break down that complete confidence which has hitherto existed 
between us. I shall be curious to see in what frame of mind I shall find Iswolsky 
when I next see him, and when he has had lime to reflect over the whole question. 
The first impressions were decidedly not favourable, and his attitude towards me at 
the end of our interview was frigid. To these various phases of his disposition I 
am accustomed and they do not disturb me; but I should much regret if I found 
after he has had time to look into the question that he considers that we have not 
treated Eussia well and fairly. France I think is already well provided for in the 
Bagdad Eailway and would not complain; moreover the question has not that direct 
and immediate interest to her as it has to Eussia. I don’t know whether it will 
turn out to our advantage if Eussia is left alone to discuss with Germany questions 
as to the railway north of Bagdad, especially if Eussia feels that she is entirely free 
and unfettered from any obligations to us and can come to any terms she may 
consider desirable in her own interests. Valuable as the offer of Germany undoubtedly 
is to us, I am a little afraid that it may prove to be the first rift in the lute on which 
we and Eussia have been playing so harmoniously together. 

T[ou]rs sincerely, 

A. NICOLSON. 


No. 291. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 42694/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 455.) Secret. Paris, D. November 20, 1909. 

Sir, E. November 22, 1909. 

1 received on the night of the 18th instant the Telegram(^) which you had 
despatched that day to His Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburg relative to the 
application to the Porte by His Majesty’s Government for the concession for a railway 
from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf by the Valley of the Tigris with the option of 
prolonging it along the Euphrates Valley from Bagdad to the Mediterranean; the 
condition attached to the consent of His Majesty’s Government to the 4% increase 
in the Turkish Customs Duties as regards kilometrie guarantees to Eailways; the 
apparent readiness of Mr. Gwirmer to agree that the section of the Bagdad Eailway 
from Bagdad to the Gulf should be under British Control and should be constructed 
by British Agency and with British material; the communication which you made 
on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway and the increase of Customs Duties to the 
German Ambassador; the conditions subject to which His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to forego any participation in the Bagdad Eailway North of Bagdad 
and give their consent to the increase in the Customs Duties. 


(^) [u. supra, pp. 387-8, No. 287.] 
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In view of the fact that you authorized Sir Arthur Nicolson to give to the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the information contained in your Telegram and that 
if you had not already made a like communication to the French Ambassador in 
London, the information would reach the French Government from Petersburg 1 
thought that it would be advisable to inform Monsieur Pichon of the communication 
which you had directed His Majesty’s Ambassador at Petersburg to make to Monsieur 
Isvolski. When therefore I called on His Excellency yesterday evening, I reminded 
him of the observations which he had made to me on the 7th ultimo (see my 
Despatch No. 402 of October 8th(^)) on the question of connecting the consent of 
His Majesty’s Government to an increase in the Customs Duties with a stipulation 
that an assurance should be given by the German Government in regard to the 
Bagdad Railway, and I asked him whether he had made or received any further 
communication on the subject. His Excellency said that he had drafted a formula 
which whilst having the effect of precluding any part of the proceeds of the additional 
Customs Duties being employed for the pm-pose of the Bagdad Railway would ho 
thought safeguard the interests of all the Powers in other matters. As he told me 
that he had not quite recently received any communication from the French 
Ambassador in London on the subject of the Bagdad Railway I read to His Excellency 
your* Telegram of the 18th instant to Sir Arthur Nicolson and he expressed satis- 
faction at there being a prospect of a settlement of the question. He further said that 
he did not think that the Ottoman Bank and their German Partners in the Combination 
for raising money for the Railway would be able to obtain all the requisite funds 
without recourse to the Paris Market and the French Government did not intend 
to allow a quotation of the loan on the Bourse except on conditions which hitherto 
the German Company had not been willing to accept. 

I have. &e. 

FRANCIS BERTIE. 

(*) [Not reproduced.] 


No. 292. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

F.O. 42457/2074/09/44. 

(No. 1340.) 

(Telegraphic.) P.(') Foreign Office, November 23, 1909. 

British participation in the Bagdad Railway. 

Please refer to your telegram No. 494 of the 19th instaul.(-) 

You should make the position of affairs clear to M. Isvolsky as follows : The 
4 per cent, increase of customs is designed by Germany to supply her with funds. 
A free hand she has already by virtue of the concession itself, and not owing to any- 
thing we are doing. What we have to do now is to protect ourselves in the matter of 
the customs by making our consent to the increase conditional on some stipulation 
about the railway. Russia is at liberty to make a similar stipulation, although the 
other Powers do not appear to be desirous of doing so ; in fact, we are marking time 
m the matter until we learn the views of the Russian Government. T informed 
M. Isvolsky of the state of affair's as soon as the question was first raised, and uji 
to now I have made no communication to the, German Government other than the 
two statements that, first, an obstacle to an Anglo-German agreement alvout tin* 
railway— an obstacle which I would do my best to overcome — lay in the obligation 

• i 1 *^ decypher of this telegram cannot bo traced. The paraphrase civen abovi* 

>8 taken from the Confidential Print.] ‘ ^ 

(®) [u. supra, pp. 388-9, No. 288.] 
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we were under to come to an understanding with Eussia, and, secondly, that our 
consent to the customs increase must be conditional. We have not yet entered into 
of&cial negotiations with the German Government, so that it should be noticed that 
we have no authority for our ideas of the terms likely to prove acceptable to the 
Germans except that of the information volunteered to us by Dr. Gwinner, and 
conveyed to us indirectly through unofficial channels. 

We have always demanded — and we still refuse to waive our claim — the 
construction of the section south of Bagdad and its control when built. More than, 
ever is this important now, since we are in some danger of losing the river transport 
for our Indian trade in Mesopotamia, which’ we have controlled for half a century, 
owing to irrigation schemes now being initiated by the Turkish Government in 
Mesopotamia of a kind probably calculated to render the rivers non-navigable, in 
which case no means of transport w^ould be available until the completion of the 
railway. These being our requirements, it is essential that we should learn on what 
conditions Eussia would be willing to participate in the line north of Bagdad. 
Whether England and Eussia so participate or not, the line will assuredly be built. 
His Majesty's Government must therefore take steps to meet the situation, and they 
desire to know the views of the Eussian Government before going further with the 
offer made to them. 

With reference to your private letter, (®) we have kept M. Isvolsky informed, we 
have made no bargain, we put Eussian Government in possession of Gwinner's views 
within two days of hearing them ourselves through private channels. I am therefore 
at a loss to see the justification for M. Isvolsky ’s annoyance. 

(•'’) fr. supra, pp. 300-1, No. 200.] 


No. 293. 

Sir Edivard Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

P.O. 43281/2074/09/44. 

(No. 470.) 

Sir, Foreign Oj^ce, November 23, 1909. 

I told M. Gambon to-day that a little time ago Herr von Schoen had observed, 
informally and in the course of general conversation wdth Sir Edward Goschen, that 
irritation was caused in Germaziy by the fact that we appeared so often to be 
obstructing the Germans in commercial enterprises. (^) Herr von Schoen had 
mentioned coaling-stations and the Bagdad Eailway. 

A few days after this, I had taken an opportunity of telling Count Metternich 
frankly exactly what we were doing about the Bagdad Eailway. (®) I explained to him 
the condition which wo had made with regard to the increase of the Turldsh Customs 
Duties. It was impossible for any British Government not to make this condition, 
owing to the fact that the construction of the Bagdad Eailway and the carrying out 
of the irrigation works now^ projected to the south of Bagdad would displace existing 
means of communication in which we were largely interested, and would introduce 
changes into the whole trade of Mesopotamia, in which we were also largely 
interested. I pointed out to Count Metternich that it was out of no illwill to 
Germany, but out of the necessities of the case, that we had stipulated that the 
revenue derived from the increased Customs Dues should not be used for the 
construction of the Bagdad Eailway. I then pointed out to Count Metternich that 
we had always felt that France and Eussia were interested in the question of this 
Eailway too. French participation presented no difficulty. But Eussian participation 

(^) fcp. supra j p. 301, No. 201.] 

(2) [Probably this refers to Sir Edward 0■ro^ ’s ronvorsation of October 28, lor which 
«. supra, pp. 378-0, No. 277. But sec also G.P. XXVII, II, pp. 585-6.] 
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had not yet been arranged, and we had no wish to quarrel with Eussia about this 
question. It was therefore for Germany to arrange how the difficulty with Eussia 
could be overcome. For my own part, I was prepared to give my attention to the 
question of the Eailway, in order to find a solution. 

I told M. Gambon that this was all that had passed with the German Govern- 
ment. I had, however, heard from a private source that Herr Gwinner had been 
talking to Sir William Whittall(®) and others at Constantinople, and had been 
saying that Germany must have the new revenue from the increased Duties for 
the Bagdad Eailway, and that to secure this she might be prepared to eliminate 
from the Eailway Concession the section of the line between Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, and hand this section over to Great Britain. If that was done, it was clear that 
British interests would be safeguarded, and there would be no further need for 
objection on this point to the increase of the Customs Duties. 

I explained to M. Gambon that, within two days of hearing Herr Gwinner’ s 
views, I let M. Iswolsky know what the new situation was; and I then com [muni - 
cate]d to M. Cambon the substance of the telegrams which I had sent to Sir Arthur 
Nicolson on the subject. M. Iswolsky was now very much disturbed, and he 
considered that we were departing from the agreement to discuss the Eailway question 
a qxiatre. 

I thought that M. Pichon ought to know what had happened, and I had kept 
Sir Francis Bertie informed. We could not go on for ever opposing the increase 
of the Turkish Customs Duties if our own interests were safeguarded, and I had been 
obliged to put the situation before M. Iswolsky in order that he might decide what 
line to take. 

M. Cambon said that as far as France was concerned there was of course no 
difficulty. He was much interested in the advance which Herr Gwinner had made, 
and he looked upon it as auspicious. He then told me that he heard Sir William 
Willeocks was negotiating with an important English and French group concerning 
the Hit Eailway, which he regarded with favour. 

I replied that Sir William Willeocks had explained his project to me.(^) I feared 
that it would cost more than he expected. But in any case we were much more 
interested in it than in the Bagdad Eailway to the north of Bagdad, and we were 
favourable to it. I then showed M. Cambon on the map how the irrigation works 
would render impossible the river traffic in which we were interested. It was there- 
fore essential that we should get a concession for a railway from Bagdad to the 
Persian Gulf to take the place of this river communication. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(3) [This is the first relerence that has been found in the British archives to fi conversation 
between Dr. Gwinner and Sir William Whittall. Reference is made to such a conversation in 
G.P. XXVII, II, pp. 586-6, but this is contained in a report from Count Metternich of his 
interview with Sir Edward Grey of November 17, of which Sir Edward Grey’s own account 
describes the conversation as having taken place between Dr. Gwinner and Mr. Edwin Whittall, 
Sir William Whittall’s son (v. supra, p. 318, No. 205). A fuller account of Mr. Edwin Whittall’s 
conversation with Dr, Gwinner is given supra, pp. 384-5, No. 282.] 

(^) supra, pp. 381-4, No. 281.] 


No. 294. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petershurgh, November 24, 1909. 

F.O. 43086/2074/09/44A. D. 10 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 495.) E. 10-80 p.m. 

Bagdad Bailway. Your telegram No. 1040. (^) 

I have seen M. Isvolsky, and found him in cheerful and rational mood. I 
com m n m cated to the Minister for Foreign Affairs substance of your telegram above 
(1) [This is probably a mistake for 1340, for wbioh v. supra, pp. 392-3, No. 292.] 
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mentioned. He said that he had been looking into the question since our last 
conversation, and he read me the telegram which he addressed to Eussian Ambassador 
in London in September 1907, (®) after the overture made to us at Windsor. He 
explained that since then he had abstained from all discussion with the German 
Government, and had awaited patiently the commencement of conversation 
a quatre. Now it appeared that the Germans had informally suggested that we should 
undertake southern section, and abstain from any interest in railway north of Bagdad. 
If we accepted that proposal, and he said that we would be quite within our rights 
in doing so, it was clear it would be an arrangement a deux, and Eussia, in those 
circumstances, would be at liberty to endeavour to make an arrangement herself with 
Germany as to the railway north of Bagdad. But then the conversation d quatre 
would be abandoned. He thought that his reply to our communication would be in 
that sense. I asked him to keep it back until I had communicated again with you. 

I told him that I wished him to remove from his mind any doubts as to our 
having accepted any proposals or even entered into negotiations in regard to any. 
We had received certain information, which we had immediately communicated to 
him, and asked for his views, and I had also communicated to him what had been 
said to German Ambassador. What we wanted to know w^ere the views of the Eussian 
Government, and conditions on which they would wish to participate in the railway. 
He said that he quite understood this, and had no desire whatever to make any 
reproach or to express any doubts. He quite understood our attitude as to the 
southern section, but it seemed that Germany would not give us a free hand there 
unless we agreed to abstain from taking any further interest in railway north of 
Bagdad. Were we disposed to enter into more formal and official negotiations on 
that basis if the German Government approached us in that sense? 

My personal impression is that now that he has thought over the matter he 
would not be vexed if we did come to terms with the German Government and leave 
him to try and settle matters with the latter on behalf of Eussian interests. But I 
should like to have one more talk with him before giving you a more decided opinion 
than an impression. I do not think that he has any clear views as to the conditions 
on which Eussian Government would participate in the railway. Perhaps you would 
kindly send me a telegram somewhat to the effect that the matter is so urgent .that 
you will shortly be obliged to discuss matters on the basis of Mr. Gwinner’s proposals, 
and that it is of importance that if the Eussian Government wish us to continue to 
insist on maintaining the standpoint of a conversation d quatre, they should lose no 
time in giving us full information as to their conditions. 1 think that with this in 
my hand i could obtain some more definite proposal from him. 

As to the surt.ax of 4 per cent., he said that Eussian Government had not yet 
replied to the Ottoman Government and that they considered that Turkish 
memorandum of 14th September(*) distinctly stated that surcharge would not be 
devoted to guarantees for Bagdad Eailway (see penult [imate] paragraph of Tewfik 
Pasha's memorandum). If the above interpretation was incorrect it was very 
possible that Eussian Government might make the same reservation as His Majesty’s 
Government on that point. 

(2) \sic. The date is probably a mistake for “ December 1907,’* cp. M. Isvolski’s letter to 
Oount BenckendorfE, of December 6/19, quoted supra, p. 101, Ed. note.} 

(*) fu. supra, pp. 375-6, No. 273.] 
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No. 295. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 43494/2074/09/44. 

(No. 933.) Secret. Constantinople, D. November 24, 1909. 

Sir, E. Noi'emher 29, 1909. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the dispatch No. 355 secret 
of Nov[ember] 16(^) in which, after informing me that from information derived from 
Sir Adam Block it would appear that the revenues assigned by the Porte as guarantors 
for the interest on the construction loans of the Bagdad Eailway (excluding the 
proceeds of the prospective 4% increase of the Customs duties) will suffice for the 
cost of building of the second and third sections of the line, but not for the fourth 
and fifth sections. You are so good as to ask my views as to how the Eailway Company 
propose to finance the construction of the latter two sections. I am not aware of the 
substance of the communications you have received from Sir Adam Block nor, so far 
as I can ascertain, has he recently expressed any such view to the Embassy. 
Sir A. Block who called on me this morning cannot recall the communication to which 
you allude. The only expression of that gentleman's views that I can find in the 
Embassy is contained in some notes appended to a memorandum of a conversation 
he had with M. Huguenin, the director of the Anatolian Eailway Company, on 
August 4 last in which he says; “ I consider that normally the Public Debt Eevenues 
will shortly (-) increase and will eventually suffice for sections 4 and 5.” 

Sir A. Block sent a copy of this memorandum to Sir G. Hardinge about the 
same time that he communicated it to Sir 6. Lowther. 

To return to the question of how the Company now intend to find the security 
of the 4th and 5th sections of the Eailway, Sir A.^Bloek informs me tliat there are 
three sources of revenue handled by the Debt which might be drawn on, viz. : 
1. Surplus of the tithes collected by the Debt for Eailway guarantees, amounting to 
something between 60,000 Turkish pounds and 100,000 pm- annum. 2. The interest 
on the reseiwe fund, of the Debt when that fund reaches £T. 2,000,000. This may 
very well occur within 12 months and the interest available may be put at .£T. 80,000 ; 
and 3. The advance of £T. 250,000 which the Debt undertook to make to the 
Government foi the needs of Macedonia. It is clear that with the anticipated increase 
of the Debt’s surplus, the Sublime Porte will eventually disiwse of more than 
sufficient revenues to find the dET. 244,000 required for the third series. 

From Sh A. Block I have also learnt that there has been an exchange of views 
between the Minister of Finance and Mr. Kau[t]z the director of the Bagdad Eailway 
as to the revenues, other than the 4% which could be assigned to the service of 
senes 2, (sections 2 and 3) and with the following result : Djavid Boy proposed the 
surplus revenues of the Debt, about £1. 200,000, the sheep tax of the vilayets of 
Adana and Aleppo set free for 40 years by the recent transaction concerning the 
Eussian oan indemnity and estimated at £1. 40,000 and lastly the surplus of the 

placed at between £T. 60,000 and 
±1.100,000 per annum. Mr. Kautz admitted the adequacy of these revenues but 
stipulated that they should be paid to the Eailway by the Debt. The Minister of 
Finance demuned, however, and said that the moneys would be paid into the Govern- 
ment by the Debt, and the Minister of Finance would make the requisite payments 
to the Eailway Company: to this Mr. Kautz objected and said that if the Govern- 
ment insisted he must ask for a quid pro quo, viz., an undertaking by the Government 
to include the financial arrangements for the prolongation of the line from Halif 
AeJ^^mJes telegraph to Berlin to ask for authority to treat on 


(^) [v. supra, p. 387, No. 286.] 

(^) [Unsigned marginal comment : 


“a misquotation ‘shortly’ should be ‘slowly.’”] 
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This move on the part of the Germans is a clever one, and it implies that they 
•do not intend to renounce their claim on the 4% without obtaining a valuable 
concession in exchange. They can moreover argue to the Turkish Government that 
to see the line carried to Mosul is in the interests of the Treasuiy, for the Aleppo 

El-Halif section ending as it would en Vair would not pay, and the kilometric 

guarantee will be a drain on the Government whereas if the line is prolonged to 
Mosul the throiigh traffic thence would greatly increase the receipts and diminish 
the amount required as kilometric guarantee accordingly. 

Mr. Kautz, with whom Mr. Fitzmaurice had some conversation yesterday after- 
noon speaks with great confidence of the strength of the German position. He says 
that by making it a condition that the 4% should not be utilized for Railway 

guarantees, His Majesty’s Government had declared war on the Bagdad Railway 

which it was in the Turkish interest to have built, birt that if the germans did not 
obtain satisfactory financial arrangements to carry out their engagements with the 
Turks, they themselves would withhold their assent to the increase of the Customs 
duties and the Turks would logically conclude that their refusal was owing to the 
attitude of Great Britain in the Railway question. This attitude of Mr. Kautz is 
no doubt a bargaining one and he gave it to be understood that he would prefer some 
business-like entente with the British as regards the completion of the line. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES M. MARLING. 


No. 296. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A. Nicolson, 

Private. (*; 

My dear Nicolson, Foreign Office, November 24, 1909. 

. . . .(“) I cannot help thinking, from your telegram and private letters, that 
Isvolsky is very unreasonable about our attitude towards the Bagdad Railway. 
Nothing could have been more loyal than the way in which we have acted towards 
him. Without waiting to discxiss the advantages of the proposals made privately 
to us, we at once informed him of their substance. Nothing has been done behind 
his back, and no agreement has been come to. I can quite understand that Isvolsky 
would like to profit by our opposition to the Baghdad Railway, so that it should never 
be built; but he has yet to realize that, in the long run, the railway will be built, 
and that the best thing that he can do is to find a means of coming into it with us 
and the French, The latter are quite pleased at the proposals put forward by 
I)r. Gwinner, and I feel sure that they will indirectly use their influence to induce 
the Russians to state the conditions upon which they would be willing to participate, 
and as to which we are so far absolutely in the dark. I believe that we could, if 
we wanted, also come to terms with Germany as to the construction of the Baghdad- 
Kanakin branch; but we do not intend to raise this question, in deference to the 
susceptibilities of Russia. In the Baghdad-Gulf section we are on strong ground, 
as it has always been the sphere of British influence, and we intend to keep it so. 
There is absolutely no ground for Isvolsky’s ill-humour or for suspicion that we have 
come to an arrangement with Germany “ at the backs of Russia and France,” as 
he expresses it (*) 

[Yours ever, 

CHARLES HARDINGE.] 

<i) [Carnook MSS.] 

(®) [The opening paragraphs of this letter refer to the Balkan situation.] 

(*) [The passages which close this letter are of a general character, and are unimportant.] 
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No. 21)7. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

F.O. 43086/2074/09/44A. Foreign Office, November 26, 1909. 

Tel (No. 1343.) D. 6*15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 495. (^) 

We have, as you are already aware, given no reply so far to Gwinner’s pro- 
posals, (") but have confined our action to informing the French and Eussian Govern- 
ments of their substance. (®) The proposal made to us is the minimum of what would 
satisfy British public opinion and safeguard British interests, and to obtain this we 
should be willing to waive our interests in the railway to the north of Bagdad, although 
some pressure has been put upon us by the British group to endeavour to obtain the 
concession of a branch from Bagdad to Khanikin. We realise, however, that Eussian 
sphere of interests might be involved in a line terminating at a point on the limit 
of the Eussian sphere of interest in Persia, and although we should be glad to obtain 
a concession for such a line, or to participate with Eussia in its control and construc- 
tion, we have refrained from giving any support to such a proposal, and shall not 
do so without the concurrence of the Eussian Government. Although the German 
Government are aware that proposals have been made to us by the Bagdad Eailway 
Company, we propose to allow the negotiations to be carried on by the English group 
on a purely commercial basis. 

The matter is one of some urgency, as a decision about the increase of Turkish 
customs dues cannot be indefinitely postponed, and we are as yet in complete 
ignorance of the views of the Eussian Government as to participation. Two years 
ago Eussian negotiations with Germany fell through owing to the refusal of the latter 
to recognise Eussian interests in the Eussian sphere of influence in Persia. To this 
condition we should naturally have no objection, but we could hardly remain 
indifferent if, in return for this recognition, any concessions were made by Eussia 
to Germany in the neutral zone. Such a possibility would seem to be precluded by 
article 3 of the Persian Convention of 1907. (^) We should certainly raise no objection 
to the opening of negotiations between Germany and Eussia as to participation in 
the railway to the north of Bagdad, but we trust that the Eussian Government would 
keep us informed of their progress. 

We shall expect to receive in due course a reply from the Eussian Government 
to the communications which you have made to them. 

^Eepeated to Paris, No. 737.) 

(^) [u. supra, pp. B94r-5, No. 294.] 

(2) [d. supra, pp. 384-5, No. 282, and min,, and infra, pp. 793-4, App. VII.l 
C) [-17. supra, pp. 392-4, Nos. 292-3.] 

C) [v. G-ooch d Temperley, VoL IV, p. 618, App, I.] 


No. 298. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey, 

St, Petersburgh, November 27, 1909* 
F.O. 43445 /2074/09/44A. * D. 8 p.m. 

Tel, (No. 497.) E. 8 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

Tour telegram No. 1343. (^) 

I communicated to Minister for Foreign Affairs substance of above telegram 
to-day. As to the line from Bagdad to Khanikin, he remarked that German 


(^) [v. immediately preceding document.] 
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company had already a concession for a line to Khanikin from a point to the north 
of Bagdad. He said that if we were to enter into negotiations with Germany on the 
basis of proposals of Herr Gwinner Eussia would of course have to commence 
discussions on behalf of her own interests with Germany, but that she would enter 
into them with her hands much weakened if Germany had already come to an 
arrangement with us. He would have of course to be in a position to have something 
in hand wherewith to bargain with Germany. I said that bargain should not in any 
case be in the neutral zone of Persia, as this would hardly be in accordance with our 
convention. (Personally I have my doubts on the point.) He replied that he did 
not say that he would look for a bargain in that direction, but that he must be 
prepared to offer something. He would, in the event of our falling in with new 
proposals, find Germany very (? stiff) in negotiating with him. I asked him, after 
some further conversation, what reply I should send you, but I regret to say I could 
extract nothing from him beyond that he must examine question very carefully, and 
would let me have a reply later. I explained to him that if we all sat still and did 
nothing Germany would perhaps withdraw all offers and construct line herself without 
co-operation of either of us. He said that he had not had an answer to the question 
which he put to me at our last interview. I asked him to what he alluded. He said 
were we or were we not going to accept Herr Gwinner’ s proposals and abandon our 
interests to the north of Bagdad, i.e., give up the conversation ^ quatre and enter 
into one a deiLx? I replied that we had decided nothing as yet, and were awaiting 
his views, but that it was probable we should have to do so if further delay occurred. 
He asked whether we thought that his interpretation of the paragraph in the Turkish 
note as to the surtax was correct, namely, that Turkey promised not to devote 
proceeds to any enterprises already commenced, and that thereby she could not give 
them to Bagdad Kail way. I said I had not had a reply on that point. 

I cannot pin M. Isvolsky down, and perhaps you would wish me to tell him 
positively that you would inform British group that they had better proceed without 
delay with negotiations with Herr Gwinner. I am a little uneasy still, as I 
mentioned in my private letter, as to leaving him to discuss alone with Germany, 
but perhaps we had better run that risk and secure southern section. 

MINUTES. 

It seems to me that any misunderstanding with M. Isvolsky is one of words rather than 
of fact. 

H[is] M[aje8ty’s] G[overnmcnt] are quite uncommitted to Germany in regard to the 
Railway, they have not even decided that negotiations should be conducted a dc-ax^ and all they 
desire is that, since there seems a prospect of the Bagdad Railway question being reopened 
shortly, M. Isvolsky should formulate the views of the Russian Gov[ernmen]t as soon as 
possible and communicate them to H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] who would then be in a 
position to determine their own attitude before any negotiations with M. Gwinner take place. 

I think it is very undesirable to leave M. Isvolsky to discuss with Germany alone, as it 
might lead to discussions as to concessions in the neutral zone in Persia, such as an extension of 
the Bagdad Railway into Persian territory, which would be clearly opposed to Indian interests. 
I think therefore that wo should inform him that Herr Gwinner ’s proposals (which as a matter 
of fact are widely divergent in the form reported by Sir H. Babington Smith and in that reported 
by Mr. Whittall)(®) are in a purely tentative stage, but that it is urgent that we should know, 

soon as possible, the attitude of Russia towards the whole question, what participation, as to 
finance, control, or construction, she would desire, and that we will give his wishes most attentive 
consideration. 

It is of course difficult, after our attitude in 1907, to abandon the position that discussion 
must be conducted h quatre. It is certainly not the case that we propose to abandon our interests 
north of Bagdad, since even if we built the S. Section of the Ba^ad Railway, we should not 
ipso facto be debarred from making a line from Bagdad to the Mediterranean, if the alignment 
were not that of the proposed Bagdad Railway from Aleppo to Bagdad. 

The point about the Turkish note (end of last paragraph but one of Sir A. Nicolson’s 
telegram 497) seems to mo immaterid, for if Turkey gets the increased customs other revenues 
will be set free and could be devoted to the Bagdad Railway kilometric guarantees. 


(2) [v. supra, pp. 384-5, No. 2R2, and mm., and infra, pp. 793-4, App, VII.] 
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I think the proposal in the last sentence would be a very injudicious line of action to adopt, 
and it might have very serious consequences. 

A. P. 

November 29th, 1909. 


It would be interesting to know what Herr von Gwinner really proposes : 
different sets. 


so far we have two 

H. N. 

C. H. 


ISIo. 299. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 44303/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 628.) St. Petershurgh, D. November 28, 1909. 

Sir, E. December 6, 1909. 

I would beg leave to summarise certaiu conversations which I have had with 
Monsieur Iswolsky in regard to the Bagdad Eailway. Monsieur Iswolsky is now 
perfectly well aware that matters have not hitherto proceeded further than the 
reception by the British group of certain proposals made by Monsieur Gwinner to 
the effect that the former should have the construction and control of the section 
south of Bagdad, and that, if this proposal were accepted, the British interests in 
the railway north of Bagdad would be waived. He further understands that His 
Majesty’s Government lost no time in informing him of these proposals, and that 
hitherto they have not entered into any negotiations with the German Government 
on the subject. It has also been brought to his knowledge that the objections of His 
Majesty’s Government to their consent to the increase of Turkish customs duties can- 
not be indefinitely maintained, and that the control and construction of the southern 
section of the railway are the minimum which would satisfy British public opinion 
and British interests: that, if necessary, Germany would of herself construct the 
whole railway without outside co-operation : and that His Majesty’s Government are 
anxiously awaiting information as to the views of the Eussian Government in regard 
to participafion in the railway. The above are the chief points which have been 
brought to the knowledge of Monsieur Iswolsky. His present attitude may be 
summarised as follows. He considers that the proposals of Monsieur Gwinner 
constitute an entirely new departure : he does not question the right of the British 
group or of His Majesty’s Government to accept them, and he expects that eventually 
they will do so : he fully appreciates the loyalty of His Majesty’s Government in so 
promptly informing him of the proposals, and of abstaining from accepting 
immediately proposals which are so eminently satisfactory to British interests. He 
regards an arrangement between England and Germany on the basis of the proposals 
of Monsieur Gwinner as dispelling any expectation that the Bagdad Eailway will 
be discussed between Germany, England, France and Eussia. It will necessarily 
amount to an arrangement between Germany and England, by which the latter will 
secure for herself the southern section, and in return abandon all interest in the line 
to the north of Bagdad. In these circumstances he considers that Eussia will be 
left alone to discuss matters with Germany so far as Eussian interests are concerned. 
These interests he regards, from the political, strategical and economical points of 
view, as of great importance: and he is of opinion that Eussia will enter into 
negotiations with Germany with her hands much weakened. Had he been able to 
have the continuation of British co-operation in these negotiations' he would be more 
hopeful of their success. France he considers is already in a sense a partner in the 
Bagdad Eailway, and moreover her interests in the project are small in comparison 
with those of Eussia. He has at present, so far as ! 'ave been able to ascertain. 
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no definite views as to the basis on which he would endeavour to obtain a Bussian 
participation in the railway. I do not think that he so much desires an actual 
participation in the railway : he rather wishes to assure himself that Germany will 
not endeavour to push railway enterprise in those portions of Persia in which Kussia 
possesses direct and immediate interests. In what manner he may secure such 
assurances he is not at present very clear, but he is well aware that in order to do 
so he will probably be obliged to offer Germany a quid fro quo. Of what character 
such a quid fro quo will be he does not know, nor is he decided as to the quarter in 
which he could find it. I do not think that he would consider himself precluded 
from seeking it in the neutral zone of Persia, but he will keep His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment informed of the progress of his negotiations with Germany whenever they 
may be commenced. Personally I doubt if Monsieur Iswolsky would be inclined to 
admit Germany into the neutral zone of Persia; but I hardly think in case of such 
an endeavour we could appeal to the Anglo-Eussian Convention, though we might 
have other grounds for raising objections. By Article 2 of the Convention each 
party agreed not to support concessions to third parties in the zones of the other, 
but as regards the neutral zone there was, I submit, no restriction on third parties 
seeking concessions and no obligation on either party to abstain from supporting third 
parties in that respect. It was simply provided in Article 3 that Eussia would not 
oppose British concessions nor England Eussian concessions in that zone.(^) So far 
as I can recollect it was understood that there should be no mention of the liberiy 
of action of third parties in the neutral zone, so as to obviate opening the door to 
observations on their part, and to keep the convention strictly within the limits of 
an understanding regarding British and Eussian interests. It was for this reason 
that in my written paraphrase of your telegram No. 1343 of November 26(’*) I 
omitted any reference to Article 3, though in conversation I alluded to the point 
without dwelling upon it, as I did not feel sure of my ground. 

As regards the question of a line from Bagdad to Khanikin, Monsieur Iswolsky 
remarked that the Germans had already a concession for a line from a point to the 
north of Bagdad to Khanikin, and he seemed to think that this would render super- 
fluous a second branch from Bagdad to that place. With respect to the increase of 
Turkish customs duties, Monsieur Iswolsky stated very positively that the Eussian 
Government had as yet given no reply to the Turkish request, and he read the last 
paragraph of the Turkish note as debarring the Ottoman Government from devoting 
any portion of the proceeds of the surtaxe to kilometric guarantees of any enterprise 
already commenced : and within that category he placed the Bagdad Eailway. He 
would like .to have the views of His Majesty’s Government on that point. 

As matters at present stand, I should say that Monsieur Iswolsky fully anticipates 
that His Majesty’s Government will negotiate with the German Government, or allow 
the two groups to do so, on the basis of the proposals of Monsieur Gwinner ; and 
that therefore Eussia will be left to come to the best terms she can with Germany. 
As to what offers he may be disposed to make in order to tranquillise his mind as to 
possible eventual German enterprise to the east of the Bagdad Eailway I cannot say. 
My own impression is that if he feels he has a perfectly free hand, he may be 
disposed to offer a good deal ; and on that point I confess I am not entirely at ease. 

I have, &o. 

A. NICOLSON. 

(1) [Marginal comment by Sir C. Hardinge : “ This is quite true but if Russia supported a 
■flerman concession which we wished to obtain she would be opposing us. 0. H.”] 

(“) [o. supra, p. S98, No. 297.] 
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No. 300. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petersburgh, November 30, 1909. 
P.O 43850/2074/09/44. 3-58 i>.m. 

Tel. (No. 499.) E. 5-5 p.m. 

Bagdad Bail way. 

Prench Ambassador had a conversation with M. Isvolsky yesterday on the above- 
subject. He found the Minister for Foreign Affairs much preoccupied and perplexed 
as to the basis of (?on) which he might have to approach the German Government 
in order to safeguard Eussian interests in the event of His Majesty’s Government 
accepting the proposal of Herr G winner. Prench Ambassador said that M. Isvolsky 
intended to speak to me as to Persian railways and as to the concession to provide 
for linking up a connection with Indian Railways. French Ambassador expressed 
the hope that we would be conciliatory on this point. If Minister for Foreign Affairs 
approaches me on the subject should I remind him that the Eussian Government 
have already agreed in principle to a Julfa-Mohammerah line and that we are still 
waiting for a reply to our memorandum of October of last year?(^) Or if we obtain 
construction and control over the southern section of the Bagdad Railway would His 
Majesty’s Government still claim Mohammerah line? As to connection with Indian 
railways should I maintain former non-possumus attitude or would you be inclined 
to allow such a concession to be applied for in order to exclude other competitors 
and so earmark it, leaving construction to an indefinite future? I remarked to French 
Ambassador that I understood that his Government had no objection to Herr 
Gwinner’s proposals. He replied that possibly not, but that his Government might 
ask for a compensation. 

(*) [Not reproduced. The memorandum was dated October 14, 1908. It oonoevned railway 
concessions in Persia, and the question of a Persian loan. cp. infra, p. 452, No. 343, min. by 
Mr. Alwyn Parker, and note (’).] 


No. 801. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicohon. 

F.O. 43446/2074/09/44A. Foreign Office, November SO, 1909. 

Tel. (No. 1346.) D. 12-40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 497. (^) 

You should explain to M. Iswolsky that no negotiations are taking place with 
Germany but that Herr Gwinner has opened communications with English financiers 
and we have been informed of what has passed. 

We are not yet clear exactly what proposal will be the outcome of these communi- 
cations. Till it is submitted to us with the approval of the German Gov[ernmen]t 
we cannot be sure that it will be acceptable : if acceptable we shall not accept it, 
till we have discussed the question with the French and Eussian Gov[ernmen]ts in 
order that whatever agreement is reached may be d, quatre. Meanwhile we have 
informed the French and Eussian (jOv[emmen]tB of what is passing(®) in order that 
they may be prepared to come to a decision, when the need for one arrives, and we 
hope M. Iswolsky will be equally frank with us as to his views. 

(^) [r, 8Uj}ra, pp. 398-9, No. 298.] 

(3) [u. sitpm, pp. 391-3, Nos. 291-2; pp. 393-4, No. 293 for France, and pp. 394-5, No. 294 
for Russia.] 
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No. 302. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petershurgh, December 1, 1909* 
P.O. 43959/2074/09/44A. D. 7-57 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 500.) E. 8 *45 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. 

Your telegram No. 1346. (^) 

M. Isvolsky appeared pleased with the communication which I made to him 
to-day, and said he hoped to let me have shortly a reply to various communications 
which he had received, but it would hardly comprise all the points which the Russian 
Government would have to consider. These would require time to examine. He 
again asked me if I had received a reply as to the views of His Majesty’s Government 
in regard to his interpretation of penultimate paragraph of Turkish note respecting 
the surtax. (^) 

He then spoke on Persian railways, but, as this is not an immediately urgent 
matter, I will send his observations by to-morrow’s messenger. 

(^) [“U. immediately preceding document.] 

(-) [v. supra, p. 395, No. 294.] 


No. 308. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 44041/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 470.) Secret. Paris, D. December 1, 1909. 

Sir, E. December 3, 1909. 

To-day was M. Pichon’s weekly receiving day and I had a conversation with 
His Excellency on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway. I found that the French 
Ambassador in London had fully reported to M. Pichon what you had said on the 
subject to the Ambassador on the 23rd ultimo as recorded in your despatch to me 
No. 470, Secret, of that day(^) which I had the honour to receive last night. 

I read to M. Pichon in French the portion of Sir Arthur Nicolson’s telegram 
No. 495 of the 24th ultimo(^) beginning “ I communicated to the Minister for Foreign 
AlBEairs your telegraphic instructions. He said that he had been looking into the 
question ” and ending ** But then the ‘ conversation a quatre ’ would be abandoned.” 
I also read to His Excellency the first part of Sir Arthur Nicolson’s telegram No, 49T 
of the 27th ultimo(®) beginning “I communicated to the Minister for Foreign Affairs,” 
omitting the words “hardly” and “ (personally I have my doubts on the point),” 
and ending “in negotiating with him.” I further read to M. Pichon the whole of 
your telegram No. 1346 of yesterday(^) to His Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, with the purport of which His Excellency expressed himself as very satisfied. 

M. Pichon said that he quite appreciated the necessity for England, in view of 
her commercial interests, her political interests in the Persian Gulf and her interest 
in a railway on the high road to India, to have a control over the portion of the 
Bagdad Eailway from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. It would be necessary to make 
sure that no part of the increase in the Turkish revenues consequent on the proposed 
surtax of 4% in the customs duties should be assignable to the German Company 


(^) [tj. supra, pp. 393-4, No. 293.] 
(^) fv. supra, pp. 394-6, No. 294.] 
(®) [«. supra, pp. 398-9, No. 298.] 
fu. supra, p. 402, No. 301.] 
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as Mlometric guaraiitee(®) except on conditions acceptable to France, England and 
Eussia. His Majesty’s Government had made their consent to the surtax conditional 
and if England obtained the control of the Bagdad-Persian Gulf section of the 
Eailway it would be necessary that Prance should have some quid pro quo for her 
consent. The French Parliament would naturally expect it. He had given directions 
for a study of the matter, but he had avoided bringing it before the Cabinet for the 
present for fear that something might leak out and hamper the negotiations between 
the English financial group and the German Company through Mr. Gwinner. 

M.Pichon having told me, in reply to my enquiry as to the Minister with whom it 
would be necessary for him to arrange the terms to be submitted to the Cabinet, that 
it was the Minister of Finance, I asked him whether he did not think that it would 
be advisable to consider at once with M. Cochery confidentially what France should 
require, so that if and when the negotiations with the German Company came to a 
conclusion acceptable to the German Government and His Majesty’s Government 
there might not be further delay owing to the French Government not being prepared 
to state the terms on which they would be ready to join in an agreement between the 
four Powers interested in the matter. M. Pichon authorised me to inform you that 
he would do so. He told me that his personal opinion was that the stipulation to be 
made by the French Government should be a connection (raccordement) of the French 
EaUways in Syria with the Bagdad Eailway. He would be averse to any land 
concessions for it would have the appearance of spheres of influence and would meet 
with strong opposition from the Young Turk Party. 

With regard to M. Isvolsky’s observations to Sir Arthur Nicolson, M. Pichon 
said that the Eussian Minister for Foreign Affairs was two years ago strongly 
opposed to the Bagdad Eailway scheme and his feeling against it had probably not 
diminished. As I would remember, M. Isvolsky’s fear was that to connect Persia 
with the Bagdad Eailway system would have the effect of diverting Persian trade, 
now passing through Eussia, westward and southward to the Persian Gulf, and 
M. Pichon feared that it would be rather difidcult to persuade him to come to an 
agreement with the French and British Governments on the subject of the Eailway. 

I suggested to M. Kehon that if the French Government showed to M. Isvolsky 
that whether he liked it or not the Eailway would eventually be constructed by the 
German Company without the participation of Eussia, France and England if those 
three Powers did not come to terms now with the German Company and Government 
M. Isvolsky might feel inclined to come into an arrangement & quatre instead of 
attempting to enter into a separate agreement with Germany. M. Pichon said that 
he hoped that it might be possible to persuade M. Isvolsky to arrange terms with 
Ae French and British Governments so that the three Governments might be united 
in their negotiations with the German Gtovernment, but he thought that it would be 
difficult. 


MINUTES. 

Interesting. 

M. Pichon is apparently contemplating demanding 
on the lines suggested by Sir W. Willcooks. 


I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BERTIE, 


compensation in the shape of a railway 


We shall not obtain the Mediterranean Line for ourselves but 
Anglo-French. 


R. C. L. 

3/12. 

R. P. M. 

w© must endeavour to make it 


L. M. 

E. G. 

The above minutes are based on a misunderstanding. What the French want is not a 
connection between the Syrian railways and the Bagdad Railway at Bagdad but a junction by 
me^s of a short railway from Aleppo due north to meet the Bagdad Railway somewhat to the east 
of Alexandretta. 


(«) [cp. aupra, p. 388, No. 287, and infra, pp. 791-2, App. VI.] 
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I understood this from the despatch and had overlooked the point in the minutes or rather 
had taken it to be that we should have to come to terms with the French about any railway 
from Bagdad to the Mediterranean. This of course is so, because they have the Mediterranean 
side already. But for the present Sir W. Willcocks’ scheme is outside the Bagdad E[ailwa]y 
negotiations. 

E. G. 


No. 804. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 45122/2074/09/44. 

(No. 946.) Secret. Constantinople, D. December 5, 1909. 

Sir, E. December 13^ 1909. 

In their report of July 24 last the Mesopotamian Eailway Committee state that 
they “understand that His Majesty’s Government would-be willing to guarantee 
a reasonable rate of interest on the capital invested by any British syndicate which 
might be formed ’ ’ for the purpose of acquiring a concession for a railway in those 
regions ; and so far as I am aware financial support in some such form is still under 
the serious consideration of His Majesty’s Government. I would however venture 
to point out that the fact, if it became public, that His Majesty’s Government intend 
to take a direct financial interest in any railway scheme in Mesopotamia would make 
the acquisition of a concession for that purpose very problematic. As you are aware 
the designs of England for territorial aggrandisement in the regions aboiit the Turkish 
[Persian ?] Gulf was, under the old regime, a favourite card to play with those who 
desired to thwart any British interests there, and this notion has been sedulously 
fostered of late so that a widespread, if vague distrust of our policy now exists in 
certain circles. How easily it can be aroused is shown by the excitement which 
ensued on the publication of the alleged text of your rfeeent communication to Tewfik 
Pasha on the Lynch affair, and I make no manner of doubt that the Turkish Parlia- 
ment with its unreasonably susceptible patriotism would look on the fact that His 
Majesty’s Government were granting a guarantee to a British Eailway syndicate 
as so positive a proof of our alleged designs that it would never sanction a concession 
even if a Ministry could be found strong enough to decide in favour of granting it. 

I would therefore venture to urge that, if possible, the utmost secrecy should 
be used in regard to the proposed guarantee, or that it should be granted in some 
form that need not necessarily become public. 

I have, &c. 

CHAELES M. MAELING. 


No. 305. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A, Nicolson, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Foreign Office, December 8, 1909. 

It is satisfactory that Isvolsky’s ill-humour in connexion with the Baghdad 
Eailway has disappeared. I can quite imagine that our first communication was 
somewhat of a shock to him, as he must for some time have been relying upon our 
opposition in order to block indefinitely the construction of the Eailway. It is 
extraordinary that he should have no alternative scheme as to what Eussia would 
want. I am not yet at all certain whether the present negotiations will come to 
anything; they are being, or will shortly be, conducted by Cassel with Gwinner 
in Berlin. Cassel knows our views, and we have yet to see whether it will be possible 


(1) [Carnock MSS.] 
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to obtain from Gwinner all that we demand. The difficulty which I anticipate is in 
connexion with Mlometrie guarantees, as Gwinner will probably want guarantees for 
the Baghdad-Gulf section to be utilized for the remaining part of the line, while 
we wish that section to be built without any guarantee whatsoever. 

We are doing what we can to press the India Office to consent to the earmarking 
of railways in Persia, and more particularly to a trans-Persian line to be eventually 
connected with the Indian system. I do not see any harm in such a scheme, since 
it does not entail the construction of the railway by us in the near future, while we 
know that the Eussians have no money available for such enterprises. We may 
expect, however, to meet with considerable opposition from the Government of India. 
That such a railway will some day be built is quite inevitable, and it should, I think, 
be of immense advantage to us in India, both for mails and passengers. I have no 
fear as to any military danger (^) 

Yours ever, 

CHAELES HAEDINGE. 

(®) [The closing paragraphs are of a general character.] 


No. 306. 

Mr. Bax-Ironside to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. iSmiQBlilOdlUA. 

(No. 68.) Berne, D. December 13, 1909. 

Sir, E. December 16, 1909. 

With reference to Sir Conyngham Greene’s despatch No. 66 Confidential of 
November 21st, 1903, (^) on the subject of the Baghdad Eailway, I have the honour to 
report that, as announced by the “ Times ” correspondent in Berlin, a new Company 
has been constituted at Glarus in Switzerland, termed the “ Societ6 pour la 
Construction de Chemins de Per en Turquie” with a capital of 10,000,000 francs 
(£400,000) for the purpose of further railway construction in Asiatic Turkey. 

The immediate object is to extend the Baghdad Eailway for a distance of 
840 kilometres from Bulgurlu. 

The real reason for constituting the new Company in Switzerland appears to be 
that the enterprise thus commenced will be judged to have an International character, 
and the founders hope by this means to attract more capital from France, Switzer- 
land, and even Italy, than would be the case were the company to have been formed 
in Berlin. 

As a matter of fact, it is understood here that the undertaking will practically be 
in the hands of the Deutsche Bank. 

Messrs. Escher and Frey, of Zurich, are the only men of Swiss nationality 
represented on the board. 

I have, &c. 

H. 0. BAX-IEONSIDE. 

(^) [Not reproduced. It gave details a.s to the composition of the company and announced 
that French influence had apparently succeeded in eliminating Swiss participation in the 
enteiprize.] 
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No. 307. 

Mr. Marling to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 46060/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 966.) Constantinople, D. December 18, 1909. 

Sir, E. December 20, 1909. 

The German Ambassador, on whom I had occasion to call last Saturday, asked 
whether I knew that Mr. Whittall had been to London and Berlin in connection with 
the Bagdad Eailway, and if so if I had heard what had passed. I said that 
Mr. Whittall had undertaken his journey on the suggestion of Dr. Gwinner, who had 
also invited Sir H. Babington Smith to discuss with him the question of British 
participation in that undertaking, that I did not know what had passed, but that 
I understood that Mr. Whittall had been commissioned by Sir E. Cassel to arrange 
for a meeting with Dr. Gwinner, a meeting which was to take place in one or two 
days, but that he had not been authorised to make any definite statement on behalf 
of Sir Ernest. (^) The meeting was to have taken place in Paris, but owing to injuries 
received in a motor-car accident Dr. Gwinner had been unable to travel. Sir H. 
Babington Smith I added had just left Constantinople to take part in the conference. 
His Excellency said that he hoped that some result would be reached; he had never 
been able to understand on what grounds the “ Times ” had led the campaign against 
British co-operation, which had resulted in a breakdown of the negotiations in 1903 
which he knew to have had the support of the Foreign Office : C) he understood that 
one principal requirement now was the control of the Bagdad end of the line ; as for 
Sir W. Willcoeks’s scheme of a Bagdad-Homs-Damaseus railway,(®) that was 
financially impossible, as the line was to pass over 400 kilometres of desert, where it 
could earn nothing, besides which, Sir William’s ' estimate of its cost, dG2,500,000, 
was much too low. I said that I did not know what His Majesty’s Government’s 
views were, but I thought it probable that they would communicate them to 
Sir E. Cassel but otherwise leave him a free hand to deal with the financial aspects 
of the matter. Baron von Marschall again repeated his earnest wish that some 
arrangement satisfactory to the Powers could be reached, so as to put an end to 
the friction between them here. 

I should perhaps remark that since the re-establishment of the Constitution the 
German Embassy has made several efforts to regain its prominence in the councils 
of those who really control the Government, and as those efforts have so far been 
ineffectual, their Government has reason to wish to come to terms with us, and thus 
take the line of least resistance and secure the co-operation instead of the rivalry of 
British prestige and influence in this country. It may also have occurred to Baron 
von Marschall that should the Germans fail to come to terms with us in the matter 
of the remaining sections of the Bagdad railway, and should Great Britain throw 
the whole of her weight into the Bagdad Mediterranean line advocated by Sir W. 
Willcoeks coupled with the navigation of the two rivers, the prospects of the German 
line ever being completed on its present conditions and tracS becomes [sic] very 
problematical. The Ottoman Parliament found it impossible to upset the convention 
for the sections of that Bailway up to Halif, but, as may be gleaned from the tone 
-of the discussion over the Mesopotamian Navigation project, it would almost certainly 
withhold its consent to any convention for the further sections on the old conditions. 

I have, &c. 

OHAELES M. MAELING. 

(^) [Tho record of these meetings is printed infra, pp. 410-1, No. 309, end.} 

(2) Icp, Oooch dt Temperley, VoL II, pp. 195-6, No. 224, and min.] 

(^) [^J. supra, pp. 381-4, No. 281.] 
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No. 808. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. Hardinge. 

F.O. 46381/2074/09/44A. Berlin, D. December 16, 1909. 

My dear Hardinge, E. December 21, 1909. 

At the close of a conversation on general matters which I had with Herr von 
Schoen at his last official reception, he referred to Sir B. Cassel’s visit to Berlin 
and to the discussions concerning the Bagdad Eailway between that gentleman and 
Herr Gwinner.(^) 

He said that he would speak to me quite frankly and loyally upon this subject. 
It was quite possible that Sir E. Cassel and Herr Gwinner might come to a 
satisfactory agreement, as far as the commercial interests involved in the question 
were concerned, but, he would have me to understand, it did not follow that the 
Imperial Government would see their way to confirming such an agreement — ^at all 
events at once. He did not wish me to think that the Government had any objection 
to British participation, because that was by no means the case. But public opinion 
in Germany would be up in arms and make things very unpleasant for the Imperial 
Government unless the latter could show that there was some return for what they 
would certainly regard as a concession. The so-called Lynch monopoly would add 
fuel to the flame and there would certainly be an uriiversal cry that German interests 
were being sacrificed with nothing to show on the credit side of the account. 

Herr von Schoen then again repeated that the Imperial Government had no wish 
to raise any objection to British participation in the Bagdad Eailway and gave me to 
understand that, as owing to events in England, there was no hurry about the matter, 
there would be plenty of time to discover some means by which German public opinion 
could be satisfied that the advantage was not wholly on the side of England. Perhaps 
even such means might be foimd on the resumption of the discussion with regard to 
the future relations between Great Britain and Germany. I told Herr von Schoen 
that he need not regard events in England as any obstacle to coming to an under- 
standing about the Bagdad Eailway, for, as I had already had the honour to inform 
him. Sir E. Grey was perfectly ready to discuss the matter with the Imperial 
Government as soon as the parties directly interested in the matter as a commercial 
understanding had exchanged their views on the subject; I had understood that this 
was the point of view of the Imperial Government also. In any case until the two 
Governmmts were aware of the result of the discussions he had alluded to between 
Herr Gwinner and Sir Ernest Cassel, it was obviously impossible for me to agree or 
disagree with him as to the effect any agreement they might come to might have 
on German public opinion. I could only express the personal view that as the 
discussion with regard to British participation had apparently been initiated by Herr 
Gwinner and were in his capable hands, it seemed fairly certain that the interests 
he represented were not likely to suffer much in any arrangement that he might 
suggest or accept, at all events not in a degree which was likely to shock German 
public opinion. 

From the remark which Herr von Schoen casually dropped with regard to what 
might happen when the discussions concerning Anglo-German future relations were 
resumed, it may, I think, be fairly surmised that it is in the mind of the Imperial 
Government that the construction and control of the Bagdad Persian Gulf section 
of the Bagdad Eailway may be utilized as a lever to push His Majesty’s Government 
further in the direction of a political understanding than they have yet shown any 
disposition to go. ^ 

This alleged inability or reluctance on the part of the Imperial Government to 
face the Eeichetag or Public Opinion unless they can show that they have got the 
best of a bargain has become chronic and it has to be taken into serious account in 
all negotiations with which they are concerned. 

(1) [v. immediately succeeding document.] 
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I have had some talk with Sir E. Cassel upon the subject of his conversations 
with Herr G winner and he read to me a Memorandum recording the latter’s 
proposals. As you will have seen him before you get this, it is not necessary for me 
to say anything about it, all the more that he read it too quickly for me to seize all 
the details. But of course I could not help remarking that kilometric guarantees 
play a certain role in Gwinner’s proposals. I reminded Sir Ernest Cassel that His 
Majesty’s Government particularly wished to avoid kilometric guarantees, but he said 
that that must be a matter for the Governments to discuss afterwards. The chief 
thing was to get the control and construction. He hated the principles of kilometric 
guarantees as much as anyone, but he would sooner have the concession with them 
than no concession at all. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHBN. 


MINUTE. 

Draft despatch on these lines(^) for me to consider : a further point might be added viz ; 
that the quid pro quo which we give is our consent to the increase of 4% in the Customs dues : 
a burden upon trade of which about is British and upon which the Bagdad Bailway has a lien. 
It might also be pointed out that the railway concession which we shall get is not an advantage 
additional to the Lynch concession, but may possibly impair and will at any rate cover the 
same ground as that concession. It might also be pointed out that even when the new Lynch 
concession and the railway are both accomplished facts we should only have a controlling interest 
in means of communication in which we have for a long time had a vested interest through 
Lynch; and that all we shall have accomplished will have been essential to prevent that long 
established interest from being crushed out by new developments. 

E. G. 

0, H. 


(2) [This refers to a long minute by Mr. Louis Mallet of which the following extract may be 
given : 

.... Sir E. Gosohen might be told to inform Herr v[on] Schoen in a friendly way, that 
you are somewhat surprized at his attitude, as he will remember no doubt that it was Herr 
Gwinner who made the first overtures and not H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovemment], that although 
Hps] M[ajesty’s] G[ovemment] would be glad to arrive at an understanding with 
the Gorman Gov[ernment] in regard to the Bagdad Bail way, as an understanding on 
so important a matter would re-act favourably on the general relations of the two 
countries, the improvement of which H[is'l M[aiesty’s] G[overnmenfl have much at heart, 
they consider that any advantage which might accrue to them, if an agreement were arrived at, 
would be more than equally shared by the German Gov[ernmen]t and the suggestion that H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] should pay for advantages shared by both parties, cannot, of course, 
be entertained 

L, M.] 


No. 809. 

Sir E. Cassel to Sir C. Hardinge. 


P.O. 46237/2074/09/44. 

My dear Hardinge, 21, Old Broad Street, London, December 20, 1909. 

I send you herewith copy of a Memorandum of my conversations with Mr. Arthur 
von Gwinner. This Memorandum was partially drafted by Mr. von Gwinner, and 
the whole has been approved by him. 

Yours very sincerely^ 

E. CASSEL. 
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Enclosure in No. 309. 


Berlin, December 15, 1909. 

Memorandum of Conversations between M. Arthur von Gwinner and Sir Ernest 
Cassel, December 13, 14, and 15, 1909. (*) 

Mr. von Gwinner formulated his ideas on behalf of the Bagdad Company as 
follows : 

With the consent of the Ottoman Government a separate Company, English or 
Ottoman, to be formed to take over that part of the concession of the Bagdad 
Company which relates to the line from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. 

The capital of the new Company to be £300,000 nominal (£150,000 paid up), 
or a less amount as may appear sufficient for working the line. 

A construction company to be formed, in Switzerland or elsewhere, upon lines 
similar to those of the construction companies formed by the Bagdad Company. 

In both these companies an interest of 50% is claimed, which is to be distributed 
as follows : 

30% for the Bagdad Company, 

10% for the Anatolian Eailway, and 
30% for the Turldsh Government. 

Mr. von Gwinner says that he has discussed the question of the distribution of 
the participations with Hussein Hilmi in the presence of Djavid Bey ; Hussein Hilmi 
wished the English participation not to exceed 50% . So far as the Bagdad Company 
was concerned, they would have no objection to the English interests having a 
controlling proportion, 

Mr. von Gwinner stated that the origin of this idea was Hussein Hilmi’s remark 
asking him to come to an understanding with the English. Owing to the refusal on 
the part of the British Government to sanction the 4% additional Customs unless 
an undertaking were given that the proceeds should not be pledged to the Bagdad 
Eailway, there might now be a moderate deficiency in the provision of the security 
for the 3rd series of Bagdad Bonds which are to be issued for the purpose of 
completing the line up to Helif. This security is based upon the excess at the Public 
Debt to which the Government is entitled, and which would be increased immediately 
if an augmentation of the Customs Tariff were agreed to. It is not expected that 
this issue will have to be made for several years yet, when the other income will 
cover all requirements, but both the Turkish Government and the Bagdad Company 
recognize that it would be an advantage to all parties if a definite arrangement 
relating thereto could be come to without much delay, and the Germans distinctly 
ubjeot to a change of the existing contract and bonds. Accordingly, the Grand Vizier 
in the presence of the Minister of Finance suggested to Mr. von Gwinner to see 
whether arrangements could not be made by the Bagdad Company with EngTigti 
interests. The discussion of the terms was confimed to the respective participations. 

Mr. von Gwinner explained that he had verbally informed the Turkish Govern- 
ment that the Bagdad Company would not insist upon the application of the 4% 
additional Customs beyond the Bagdad loans Series 2 and 3, Their contract entitled 
them to this, but as they were anxious to meet the wishes of the Turkish Govern- 
ment and desirous not unduly to burden Turkish finance, it would in such case be 
left to the Government to fix themselves a future date on which they would provide 
the security for the construction from Helif to the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. von Gwinner states that no arrangement for handing over the Bagdad end 
of the line to the control of other interests would be satisfactory to the Bagdad 
Company nor to the Turkish Government unless it ensured the whole construction 


(1) [v. (?.P. XXVII, n, pp. 605-7.] 
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■from Helif to the Gulf; this for the reason that whereas a line terminating some- 
where in Upper Mesopotamia would be a burden on the Turkish Treasury, a through 
line would soon pay itself and immediately increase the revenue of Turkey by a 
larger amount than the subvention loans would require. Mr. von Gwinner sees no 
'Other way now of carrying this out, except by assigning part of the additional Customs 
dues to the guaranty of the Bagdad subvention loans from Helif to the Persian Gulf. 
These loans would require about half a million £ Sterling per annum, the distance 
being some 1,100 kilometers, whereof about 560 kilometers are between Bagdad 
And Basra (outside of about 106 kilometers from Zobeir Junction to Kazima on the 
Gulf of Koweit; this section may be built later). It appears from the Bagdad 
concession that the Turkish Government is to pay about Prs. 269,000 in 4% Bonds 
per kilometer, being, at 80%, about £8,500 cash per kilometer. Now Mr. von 
Gwinner explained this amount is an average, there are kilometers that cost six 
times the average, and further the Bagdad Eailway requires to set aside a sum not 
inferior to £2,000 on the 1,100 kilometers unfinished towards a reserve required for 
the working of the entire line, towards gradually increasing the rolling ' stock and 
generally to fulfil the burdensome clauses of the concession. Accordingly his 
proposal is that, of the subvention loan for the section from Bagdad to Basra, a 
sum of £2,000 per kilometer should be left to the Bagdad Eailway Company, the 
remaining £6,500 per kilometer being amply sufficient to construct the line from 
Bagdad to the Gulf to provide its rolling stock and leave a sufficient reserve in the 
new Company’s treasury for fulfilling on this section the working of the line and 
conditions of the general concession. This concession for the line between Bagdad 
and the Persian Gulf would have to be transferred with the consent of the Turkish 
Government to the new company to be formed. The share which the old Bagdad 
Eailway Company claims as its consideration, viz., the 80% interest in the new 
Railway and Construction Companies, w^ould remain in the old Company’s treasury. 


MINUTES. 

Sir E. Cassol called to-day and communicated the enclosed memforandujm. 

On reading it through I remarked that the British control would with the proposed 
arrangement be insecure but Sir E. Cassol said he was confident that we could obtain more than 
60% from the Bagdad R[ailwa]y by negotiation. 

I pointed out that tho scheme reeks with kilometric guarantees to which we are so strongly 
opposed. To this Sir E. Cassel remarked that he is quite as much opposed himself to these 
guarantees, but that he considered the important point to be kept in view is the acquisition of the 
Bagdad-Gulf section and that some arrangement about these guarantees might possibly be 
Arrived at later. 

He said that he found Gwinner with his mind absolutely made up and that the views 
contained in the mem[orandu]m represent absolutely the lines on which he will agree to 
participation. The only concession which he seems to think obtainable being the reduction of 
the 30% claimed by the Bagdad Co. 

I suppose we should send this to the Board of Trade for their views. 

The question of kilometric guarantees seems a difficult one. Yet it would be a pity to lose 
a most important political concession on that account, if the Turks raise no objection. I wonder 
if we could not find some other way of re-imbursing them? 

0. H. 

Sir B. Cassel goes to Egypt on the 23rd. 

[0. H.] 

This will take some time. The Board of Trade must express their view and we shall then 
have to talk it over with France and Bussia. 


B. G. 
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Ko. 310. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

46357/-2074/09/44. 

(No. 825.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 21, 1909. 

In the course of conversation with Sir Charles Hardinge on the 18th in8t[ant} 
the Eussian Ambassador said that M. Izvolski realised that Hps] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] have acted quite loyally with regard to the Bagdad Eailway. 

M. IzvolsM’s policy in connection with this Ime had always been a negative one 
and at present he was at a loss what to do. He was anxious to prevent the north 
of Asia Minor from becoming a German sphere of influence and he wanted to have 
something to show the Eussian public as a gain on his part in the event of H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] coming to an agreement with the German Gov[ernmen]t 
with regard to the section of the line from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. 

Sir G. Hardinge pointed out to Count Benckendorff that the obvious policy of 
the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t was to acquire the right of construction and control of the 
Khanikin branch of the Bagdad Eailway and that if M. Izvolski obtained a concession 
for the construction of a line in the north of Asia Minor by way of Sivas and 
Diarbekir, regarding which discussions were already in progress he should have no 
difficulty in satisfying the Eussian public. 

Sir C. Hardinge added that I was in favour of earmarking those railways which 
the two Gov[emmen]ts might desire to construct in Persia but that I was not yet 
in possession of the views of the India Office. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 


No. 311. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 158/100/10/44A. 

(No. 677.) Secret. St. Petersburgh, D. December 27, 1909. 

E. January 3, 1910. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of an Aide-M4moire which 
M. Iswolsky handed to me yesterday, and which is a reply to various communications 
which, by your direction, I have from time to time made to him in regard to the 
discussions between the British and German financial groups respecting the Bagdad 
Eailway. M. Iswolsky explained to me that this memorandum must not be considered 
as an exhaustive statement of the views of the Eussian Government, but merely as 
preliminary observations. The memorandum carries the question but little further 
forward and leaves the views of the Eussian Government still in the region of 
eonjectm-e. It seems to me that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has been in full 
possession for some weeks past of the nature of the proposals made by the German 
group, and that their enquiries as to the memorandum of 1907(^) have in reality little 
bearing on the new development which has recently taken place. I had hoped that 
M. Iswolsky would have been able to have given some general indication as to the 
conditions on_ which the Eussian Government would wish to participate in the 
railway, and it would have been of especial interest to have known on what bases 
lie proposes to negotiate with the German Government. I will endeavour later to 
ascertain whether he is williug or able to give some further enlightenment on this, 
point. 


(1) [That of June 4, 1907, v. supra, pp. 356-6, No. 260.] 
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M. Iswolsky read to me a letter and a telegram which he had received from 
Count Benckendorff reporting what he had gathered of the results of the mission 
of Sir E. Cassel and also giving the substance of a conversation with M. Paul Gambon 
who had related to him what Hilmy Pasha had said to M. Bompard at Constantinople. 
M. Iswolsky enquired of me whether I had received any information on the latter 
subject. I replied that M. Louis had been good enough to acquaint me with the 
statement of Hilmy Pasha. M. Iswolsky said that the question seemed to be 
confused, as if the Turkish Government were really to oppose any bisection of the 
line the proposed arrangement between the German and British groups might have 
to be considerably modified. 

I beg leave to enclose copies of the Pro-memorid and of the communications from 
me to which reference is made in the Eussian aide-memoire. 

I have, &c 

A. NICOLSON. 

Enclosure 1 in No. 311. 

Aide-memoire by M. Isvolski. 

{Confidentiel.) 

Le Ministere Imperial des Affaires Etrangeres n'a pas manque d’ examiner Paide 
mSmoire du 6/19 novembre dernier(^) ainsi que les quatre communications subse- 
quentes de Son Excellence Sir A. Nicolson en date des 9/22, 11/24, 14/27 novembre 
et du 18/1 deeembre(®) relativement a la question du chemin de fer de Bagdad. 

Le Ministere Imperial croit devoir tout d’abord relever un malentendu evident 
concernant la question de la surtaxe douaniere en Turquie. Si le Cabinet Imperial 
n’a pas pose jusqu’ici comme condition de son assentiment a cette surtaxe que celle-ci 
ne serve pas a defrayer la garantie kilometrique du chemin de fer de Bagdad, c’est 
uniquement parce qu’il considerait que la Porte a donne elle meme une assurance 
■explicite dans ce sens dans le dernier alin4a de sa Note du 5/18 septembre dernier. (*) 
S’il se trouve que cette assurance n’a pas de force obligatoire pour la Turquie, le 
Gouvernement Imperial ne manquera pas de formuler a ce sujet des reserves 
analogues h, celles qui out et6 faites par le Gouvernement Britannique. 

Le Ministere Imperial des Affaires Etrangeres a appris avec une grande satisfac- 
tion que les recents pourparlers anglo-allemands au sujet du chemin de fer n’ont 
-eu lieu jusqu’ici qu’entre les deux groupes financiers et que le Gouvernement 
Britannique n’acceptera aucune proposition avant que cette question n’ait 4te discutee 
avec les Gouvernements de Eussie et de France, en vue d’arriver a un arrangement 
& quatre. 

Vu Textrgme complexity des interSts russes en cause, le Gouvernement Imperial 
ne pourra formuler d’une maniSre dytailiye les conditions auxquelles il pourra se 
joindre S. un arrangement & quatre qu’apres avoir soumis cette question a une ytude 
approfondie; il lui est d’autant plus difficile de se prononcer immSdiatement, que 
les communications de Sir A. Nicolson ne dyfinissent pas clairement les bases de 
r arrangement projetfi; le Cabinet de Londres renonce-t-il ihs h, prdsent aux id6es 
■gnoncyes dans le mSmoire du 6 (sic) juin 1907 remis par Sir E. Grey au Comte 
Benckendorff(®) et qui diff&rent essentiellement de celles dont s’inspirent les proposi- 
tions allemandes? Ainsi par exemple, le memoire du 6 (sic) juin prSvoyait la cryation 
<i’une direction internationale tandis que les propositions de M. Gwinner tendent h 
un sectionnement absolu de la ligne. Le m§me mymoire fitendait la sphSre des 
intyrets anglais jusqu’i un point “ au nord de Bagdad,” tandis qu’actuellement il 
•est question d’abandonner h, TAngleterre le tron§on de la ligne h partir de Bagdad. 
Il importerait au Gouvernement Impyrial d’etre fixy sur le point de vue du Cabinet 
•de Londres avant d'ymettre de spn c6ty une opinion dyterminye. 

(2) [v. infra, end. 2, and cp. Sir E. Grey’s telegram supra, pp. 387-8, No. 287.] 

(3) [ 73 . infra, ends. 3-6, and cp. Sir E. Grey’s telegrams supra, pp. 392-3, No. 292, p. 398, 
No. 297, and p. 402, No. 301.] 

(^) [cp. supra, p. 376, No. 273. The memorandum is dated September 14, 1907.] 

(®) [This refers to the memorandum dated Jime 4, 1907, v. supra, pp. 355-6, No. 250.] 
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•p.nfiTi la realisation du chemin de fer de Bagdad pouvant gravement m^nacer les. 
inter§ts russes en Perse, le Gouvernement Imperial devra tiicher de s’ entendre directe- 
ment avec I’AUemagne sur ce cote de la question; il constate avec plaisir que le 

Gouvernement Britannique est favorable ^ une pareille entente; de son e6t6 le 

Gouvernement Imperial ne manquera pas d’observer strictement a cette occasion les 
arrangements precedents qu’il a conclus au sujet de la Perse avec I’Angleterre et 
de tenir le Cabinet de Londres au courant de ses negociations eventuelles avec 
VAllemagne. 

St. Petershourg, 

le 12/25 dicemlre, 1909. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 311. 

Pro-memorid by Sir A. Nicolson. 

It will be within the knowledge of the Imperial Government that some weeks 
ago an application was made by Sir G. Lowther to the Sublime Porte for a railway 
concession for a line to connect the Persian Gulf with Bagdad via the valley of the 
River Tigris ; and it was at the same time asked that the option should be granted 
to connect the Mediterranean Sea with Bagdad by a prolongation of the above- 
mentioned line along the Euphrates valley. (*) 

It may also be known to the Imperial Government that the 4% surtax on the 
Turkish Customs duties received the assent of His Majesty’s Government on certain 
conditions, among which was one to the effect that no kilometric guarantees should 
be defrayed out of the proceeds of the surtax, and that an assurance in writing to 
this effect should be obtained from the German Government by the Sublime Porte. (’’> 
It is however unlikely that this assurance will be given; for the Bagdad Railway 
Company are aware that unless the additional surtax on imports is assented to by the 
Powers and unless some, at least, of the proceeds therefrom are applied to pay 
kilometric guarantees, these guarantees cannot be defrayed. 

A few days since Monsieur Gwinner informed Sir H. Babington Smith that he- 
is now ready to consent to the following conditions : — 

1. Control over the Bagdad-Persian Gulf section of the Railway is to be British : 

2. The construction of this section is to be carried out with British material and 

by British agency : 

3. Non-British interests are to participate in this section only in a subordinate 

capacity : and 

4. The Railway north of Bagdad is to be in no way connected with the British. 

group. 

Sir E. Grey had informed Count Mettemich that unless an agreement was 
reached respecting the Bagdad Railway, His Majesty’s Government would be unable 
to consent to the Turkish Customs duties being increased ; and he had also observed 
that the necessity of inviting the co-operation of Russia as well as Prance constituted 
one of the difficulties in the way of His Majesty’s Government participating in the 
Railway. He now learns however that all rights to continue their railway south of 
Bagdad may possibly be waived by the German Government in favour of Great 
Britain, who would be left free, as regards the Bagdad-Persian Gulf Railway, to- 
come to an arrangement with the Sublime Porte. It is essential for British interests 
in Mesopotamia to obtain this, which is the very point on which His Majesty's 
Government have invariably insisted. Other Powers, including Russia, are 
apparently disposed to agree unconditionally to the Turkish Custom duties being- 
increased; and His Majesty’s Government would probably do likewise if the above- 
mentioned point were conceded by the German Government. 

(®) [v. swpra, pp. 376-7, ITo. 274.] 

(J) [cp. supra, p. 388, No. 287, and infra, pp. 791-2, App. VI.] 
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The German line north of Bagdad is a matter of very much less interest to His*- 
Majesty’s Government than a line following an entirely different route from Bagdad 
due westwards. 

A decision in the matter is urgently needed, as the question of increasing the- 
Turkish Customs duties is involved. Opposition to such an increase cannot be main- 
tained by His Majesty’s Government alone; and once this point is conceded there* 
will be no obstacle to the completion of the Bagdad Eailway by Germany. 

St. Petersburg, November 6/19, 1909. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 311. 

Sir A, Nicolson to M. Isvolshi. 

Mon cher Ministre, St, P6terls~\bourg, le 9/22 novembre, 1909. 

. . . .(®) Je serai toujours a votre disposition pour causer de nouveau sur la 
question du chemin de fer de Bagdad quand vous avez etudie la derniere phase de 
la question. 

J’espere que j’ai bien explique que les propositions faites par M, Gwinner a. 
Sir H- Babington Smith ne sont parvenues a Sir E. Grey que deux jours avant mon 
Pro Memoria et que nous n’avons pas perdu du temps en vous en faisant part. 

Votre, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 

Enclosure 4 in No. 311. 

Sir A. Nicolson to M. Isvolski.C) 

Confidential. 

Mon cher Ministre, St, Petersburgh, November 11/24, 1909. 

After our conversation of Friday last in regard to the Bagdad Railway I 
communicated to my Government the substance of some observations which you were 
good enough to make as being merely your first impressions and not your final views. 
I have now received some further explanations from Sir E. Grey which I doubt not 
will entirely clear up any doubts. In the first place I would wish to state that no- 
bargain has been concluded, and no negotiations have as yet taken place with the 
German Government. 

My Government are not giving Germany a free hand, as in fact she already 
had it by the concession. Germany hopes to obtain the necessary funds by an 
increase of the Turkish Customs duties, and all the Powers, with the exception of 
England, were apparently ready to concede this increase without any stipulation about 
the Bagdad Eailway. My Government were obliged to consider what stipulation they 
should make to protect themselves in giving their consent to the increase of Customs 
duties. Russia can of course equally do the same and my Government are waiting 
for your views before going further. Nothing more has been said to the German 
Ambassador than what I communicated in my Pro Memorid of the 6/19 November. 
As I informed you in a private letter two or three days ago, as soon as the proposals- 
of M. Gwinner reached my Government they were immediately communicated to- 
you. Moreover the impressions as to the terms on which Germany might agree with 
my Government were based on the information spontaneously given by M. Gwinner, 
and not on any negotiations with the German Government for none has taken place. 
My Government are most anxious to know the decision to which the Imperial Govern^ 
ment may arrive as to the conditions upon which they would be willing to participate 
in the railway north of Bagdad. My Government have always demanded the control 

(®) [The omitted part alludes to the question of trade routes in the south of Persia.] 

(•) [This enclosure and the one following are reproduced from the typed copies sent to the- 
Foreign Office by Sir A. Nicolson. They have, as shown here, an English text, in spite of the use 
of French for the address.] 
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and the construction of the line south of Bagdad and they could not be satisfied with 
less. There can be little doubt that the line will be built eventually whether England 
and Eussia participate in it or not; and therefore my Government must consider 
with great attention the present situation and the offer which M. Gwinner has mooted ; 
but before going further with the matter Sir E. Grey is anxious to know the views 
of the Eussian Government. There is one matter which renders the question of the 
southern section of extreme urgency. The Turkish Government are now commencing 
irrigation works south of Bagdad, and there is a probability of the river’s being 
unnavigable from want of water. The river transport of British Indian trade which 
has been in British hands for over 50 years would thus become lost with nothing 
to take its place until the railway is built. 

Ton will see then that my Government as soon as they received information as 
to what M. Gwinner proposed lost no time in informing you; and that they have 
entered into no negotiations and made no bargain with Germany. My Government 
are anxious to have your views as soon as possible as to Russian participation in the 
railway north of Bagdad, and as to the conditions you may wish to lay down in 
regard to increase of Customs duties. 

yours, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 


Enclosure 5 in No. 311. 

Sir A. Nicolson to M. IsvolskL 

Mon cher Ministre, ^ SU Petershurgh, Noveviber 14/27, 1909. 

In order to complete the information which I have already given you, I should like 
to tell you that all that His Majesty’s Government have done at present is to inform 
you and Paris of the substance of Monsieur Gwinner’s proposals and have hitherto 
given no reply to these proposals. These proposals are the minimum of what would 
satisfy British public opinion and British interests, and in order to obtain the southern 
section my Government would be willing to waive their interests in the railway north 
of Bagdad. The British group wish that a concession should be obtained of a 
branch line from Bagdad to Khanikin, and although my Government would be glad 
to obtain such a concession or to participate with the Eussian Government in its 
control and construction they have refrained from giving any support to such a 
proposal and would not do so without the concurrence of the Eussian Government. 
My Government realise that Russian interests might be involved in a line terminating 
at a point on the limit of the Eussian sphere of interest in Persia. The German 
Government are aware that Monsieur Gwinner has made certain proposals, but my 
Government propose to allow negotiations to be carried on by the English group on 
a purely commercial basis. My Government are most anxious to have the views 
of the Russian Government (of which they are at present in complete ignorance) 
as to participation in the Bagdad Railway, as a decision as to the increase of Turkish 
Customs duties cannot be indefinitely postponed. My Government would naturally 
have no objection to the recognition by Germany of Eussian interests in the Eussian 
sphere of influence in Persia; but they could hardly remain indifferent if, in return 
for this, Russia were to niake any concession to Germany in the neutral zone. My 
Government would certainly raise no objection to the opening of negotiations 
between Eussia and Germany as to participation in the railway north of Bagdad, 
but they hope that the Eussian Government would keep them informed of the progress 
of such negotiations. 

Tours, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 
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Enclosure 6 in No. Sll. 

Sir 4. Nicolson to M. Isvolski. 

Mon cher Ministre, St. Petersburgh, November ISjDecember 1, 1909. 

Eeferring to previous communications in regard to the Bagdad Kailway I beg 
leave to inform you that no negotiations are taMng place with Germany, but that 
M. Gwinner had opened communications with the British group of financiers. It is 
not clear as yet what proposal will be the outcome of these communications, and 
until it is submitted to the British Government, with the approval of the German 
Government, it is not snre that it will be acceptable. If it be acceptable. His 
Majesty’s Government will not accept it until the question has been discussed with 
the Russian and French Governments so that whatever agreement may be reached 
may be A quaire. My Government feel sure that you will explain your views fully 
to them, and that as the Russian and French Governments have been kept fully 
informed of what is passing they will be prepared to come to a decision when the 
need for one arrives. 

Yours, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 


No. 312. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 46697/2074/ 09/44 A. Foreign Office, December 30, 1909, 

Tel. (No. 743.) D. 8-30 p.m. 

1 told French charge d’affaires to-day that I had seen with satisfaction what 
M. Pichon had said about Bagdad Railway. (^) As far as we are concerned, position 
is as follows : Gwinner’s overtures led to negotiations with Oassel, which may result, 
but have not yet resulted definitely, in an offer to British financiers of assured control 
of construction and working of railway from Bagdad to Gulf. 

When financiers agree. His Majesty’s Government will have to consider whether 
arrangement proposed would justify them in agreeing to increase of Turkish customs 
dues without condition. I should then let French and Russian Governments know 
what the agreement between financiers was and what was our opinion of it before 
any step. It would then be for French and Russian Governments to let us 
know what conditions as regards Bagdad Railway would ensure their consent to 
increase of Turkish customs dues, so that we may all act together. 

Questions of internationalisation and of any concession of parts of railway north 
of Bagdad have not come at all into negotiations between British and German 
financiers, and we should await views of French and Russian Governments as to 
how these points should be dealt with before raising them. Essential point for us 
is to ensure that railway from Bagdad to Gulf does not pass into foreign hands, 
though British financiers have expressed to me desire to secure interest in Khanikin 
branch also. 

Assuming that terms agreed between Oassel and Gwinner are found satisfactory 
by His Majesty’s Government on this point, it would still remain to be ascertained 
whether German and Turkish Governments would agree about them. No negotiations 
have as yet taken place between us and German Government about Gwinner’s 
proposals, and we assume only that German Government know of them. You should 
communicate substance of this telegram to M. Pichon. 

(Bepeat to Sir A. Nicolson and instruct him to make same communication to M. Iswoleki 
adding that we hope he will keep us similarly informed. E. G.)(*) 

(^) \v. supra, pp. 403—4, No. 303.] 

(*) [The sentence in brackets was added hy Sir E. Grey to his own first draft of the 

telegram.] — — 

[17590] 2 B 
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^ No. SIS. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolsoii. 

F.O. 47012/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 335.j 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 31, 1909. 

The Eussian Ambassador called at this Office on the 21st inst[ant] and enquired 
of Sir C. Hardinge as to what had happened in connection with Sir E. Cassel’s visit 
to Berlin, and as to what would now^ take place. 

Sir C. Hardinge stated, as he had stated the day before to M. Gambon, that 
M. G winner had indeed expressed his readiness to make what could only be regarded 
as solid concessions on the part of the Bagdad E[ailwa]y Co[mpany], but that no 
agreement had been come to between M. Gwinner and Sir E. Cassel as there were 
points which would require serious consideration and possibly further negotiation. 

Count Benckendorff enquired what procedure would be followed in the event of 
Sir E. Cassel coming to terms with M. Gwinner, and Sir C. Hardinge replied that 
he supposed the German Gov[ernmen]t would then inform H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] that the Bagdad E[ailwa]y Go[mpany] were ready to allow participa- 
tion by a British Company on certain terms, and would ask whether H[is]M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] would approve. The reply would then probably be that before 
answering France and Eussia must be consulted, or that much as H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G government] approve the terms, they would like to learn how France and Eussia 
were to be satisfied. It was made clear to Count Benckendorff that once the financiers 
had come to terms, H[is] M[ajesty^s] G[overnment] would not in any case bind 
themselves to accept^ those terms without consulting the French and Eussian 
Gov[ernment]s, and discussing the terms which they also might make with Germany, 
Count Benckendorff appeared satisfied with this statement. He had seemed to 
fear that, because Sir E. CasseTs mission to Berlin was approved, whatever agreement 
was arrived at with M. Gwinner would be binding on H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment]. Sir C. Hardinge also remarked that, although an agreement might be arrived 
at between Great Britain and Germany, that agreement would also have to be 
accepted by Turkey, and he anticipated that there might be considerable objections 
on her part to the proposed solution. Count Benckendorff agreed. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 


No. 314. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, Fallodon, December 31, 1909. 

. . . .(^) Here is a sketch of the proper course for the Bagdad Efailwaly 
negotiations to take ; 

1. An agreement between Cassel and Gwinner. 

2. Consideration by H[is] M[ajesty's] Gov[emmen]t of that agreement, to see 

if it secures our interest sufficiently to justify us in agreeing to increase 
of Turkish Customs dues without a condition. 

If 2 is answered by us affirmatively, we must then : 

3. Discuss with France and Eussia to ascertain what they will require to enable 

them to agree to the increase of Turkish Customs dues. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 22.] 

(2) [For the first part of this letter, v. supra, p. 319, No. 210.] 
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4. The German Govfernmen]t will then have to say whether it is prepared to 
agree to all this. 

6. The Turkish Gov[emmen]t must have its say. If 4 and 5 are settled 
affirmatively then 

6. The increase of Turkish Customs dues will be agreed to. 

All this must take time, I want an agreement with Germany about the Bagdad 
E[ailwa]y in order to heal that sore, but when we have ascertained that an agree- 
ment to safeguard our interests is possible we must wait till France and Eussia are 
in line. For we promised to keep in touch with them and the consent of one of us 
to the increase of Turkish Customs is no good without the others. 

Tours etc,, 

[E. GEEY.] 


No. 315. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 1745/100/ 10/44A. 

(No. 3.) Secret. St. Petersburgh, D. January 3, 1910. 

Sir, E. January 17, 1910. 

I had the honour to receive your telegram No. 743 to Sir F. Bertie of the 
30th ultimo(‘) regarding the present situation of the discussions in respect to the 
Bagdad Eailway, and the attitude present and future of His Majesty’s Government 
in the matter. I communicated the substance of this telegram to Monsieur Iswolsky, 
who desired me to convey his best thanks for the information which had been given 
him. He observed that matters seemed to be pretty well where they were ; and I 
agreed that they had not moved appreciably of late. As you will have received since 
the despatch of your above mentioned telegram the aide-mimoire of Monsieur 
IswolskyC®) in which he engages to keep His Majesty's Government informed of the 
course of any negotiations which he may have with the German Government, I 
stated in my written summary of your telegram that His Majesty’s Government were 
“ glad to hear” that they would be kept acquainted with his discussions with Berlin, 
instead of expressing the hope that this would be the case. 

I have, &c. 

A. NICOLSON. 

P) [■». supra, p. 417, No. 312.] 

(*) [d. supra, pp. 413-4, No. 311, enel. 1.] 


No. 316. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Nicolson : — Foreign Office, January 5, 1910. 

I have returned to-day from my Christmas holiday, and write these lines to catch 
the bag this evening. 

I am very sceptical as to the result of the negotiations in connexion with the 
Baghdad Eailway. There appears now to be an uproar in Germany created by the Pan- 
Germans, who are attacking Schon, and the latter seems to wish that nothing should 
be done for the Jime being, and that the negotiations should not be pursued further. 


[17690] 


(1) [Oamook MSS., Vol. I of 1910.] 


2 B 2 
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Although it is quite possible that Gwinner and Cassel may come to torms, I do not 
believe that the Turkish Government will accept the view that we should have the 
control and construction of the Baghdad section. What they would like would be the 
internationalization of the line, in which case we should have a certain percentage 
of interest, but no control. Then again there is the difficulty about the kilometric 
guarantee; Cassel would like to have the guarantee, and Gwinner wants a Potion 
of it. Our only chance of getting the terms we want lies in being able to tell the 
Turks that we renounce the guarantee for that section of the line. The latter would 
resent a British guarantee as a breach of their sovereign rights, and I do not think 
that it will be easy to find a Company to build the line, unless a guarantee of some 
sort is offered. It appears to me that we are moving in a vicious circle. 

We have received an unsatisfactory note from the India Office in reply to ours 
on the subject of Persian railways. The military authorities are strongly opposed 
to the trans-Persian line linking up the Eussian and Indian systems. They maintain 
that this would afford facilities for a concentration of Russian troops fed from Russia 
at Kerman, and would constitute a serious menace to the safety of the Indian Empire. 
We are going to answer this letter and to propose that each country should demand 
a preferential right for construction of railways in the North and the South. This 
is, I think, the only way out of it and, if we obtain a preferential right to construct 
in the South, while the Russians enjoy the same right in the North, it is inevitable 
that, in the course of a few vears. the Northern and Southern railways will be linked 
up. '. . . .n 

Wishing you a happy New Year, 

Y[ou]rs ever. 

CHARLES HARBINGE. 


(2) [The last two paragraphs refer to the return of the Russian Court to Tsarkoe Selo and to 
the detention at Shiraz of the Ru'jsian Consul-General of Bushire.] 


No. 317. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 46381/2074/09/44A. 

(No. 7.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 10, 1910. 

I have received your telegram of the 14th and your despatch of the 15th 
ultimo, (^) reporting a conversation you have had with the German Minister for 
Foreign Affahs respecting the Bagdad Railway. You should inform IJis Excellency 
that I am obliged to him for his very frank explanation of the attitude of the German 
Government towards the participation of His Majesty’s Government in the construc- 
tion and control of the Gulf section of the line, although it is somewhat disappointing 
to learn that even if an agreement were arrived at between the financiers, which was 
acceptable to His Majesty’s Government, the German Government might find it 
difficult, at any rate at the present time, to confirm it owing to the opposition which 
is to be anticipated from German public opinion. 

You should remind Herr von Schoen that, so far as His Majesty’s Government 
are aware, it was Herr Gwinner who first approached Sir E. Cassel on the subject 
of British participation and that the initiative in no way proceeded from the British 
group, still less from His Majesty’s Government, who have made no move in the 
matter since the discussions which took place at Windsor in November 1907. (“) When 

(^) [cp. supra, pp. 408-9, No. 308.] 

G) [-». supra, pp. 92-102, Nos. 6(1-9.] 
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His Majesty’s Government were first informed that Herr Gwinner had made overtures 
to the British group they assumed that the German Government were not unaware of 
the proposals which had presumably been put forward, after due consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages of British participation. 

The German Government are aware of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the present discussion. Should an agreement be arrived at by the Germans 
which is in all respects satisfactory to His Majesty’s Government, they would be 
perfectly willing to sanction participation after due discussion with the Governments 
of Prance and Eussia, and they would welcome the conclusion of an agreement on 
a question which has been long outstanding and which has, they fear, occasioned 
some soreness of feeling between the two countries. 

But the suggestion that the German Government regard British participation 
in the light of a concession and that some quid 'pro quo will be required from the 
British Government in return, in order to make the arrangement acceptable to the 
German people, is one which His Majesty’s Government cannot entertain. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that any advantages which may accrue to 
them from participation in the railway will be more than equally shared by Germany, 
especially when it is remembered that the consent of His Majesty’s Government to 
the increase of the Turkish customs duties by 4 per cent, would follow upon the 
conclusion of an agreement, thus imposing for the advantage of the Bagdad Bail way, 
which has a lien uj)on the customs revenue, an additional burden upon the foreign 
trade of Turkey, of which such a large proportion is British. 

Public opinion in this country would, it may safely be said, welcome an agree- 
ment with Germany on equitable lines but any attempt on either side to obtain 
special advantages or to overload the agreement with extraneous questions might 
over-reach the mark and, far from improving the feeling between the two countries, 
react injuriously upon the harmonious relations now existing between the two 
Governments. 

As Herr von Schoen has mentioned the Lynch concession, it may be as well to 
explain to His Excellency that this question seems to be the subject of some misunder- 
standing in Germany. British vessels were accorded the right to navigate the 
Euphrates and Tigris by Firmans of 1834 and 1841 and a Co[mpany] was formed by 
Messrs. Lynch in 1862 for the purpose of navigating these rivers. Ever since that 
time this firm have maintained their steamers on the rivers. The present 
negotiation merely relates to the amalgamation of Lynch’s concession with the 
Turkish Hamidie Company and the transformation of what has been an entirely 
British concession for so long a period into a Turkish company in which Lynch has 
a share. 

No new rights have been acquired : on the contrary Mr. Lynch is surrendering 
rights which he has enjoyed many years and is amalgamating his interests with those 
of a Turkish Company. 

It is also to be observed that the contemplated participation of British interests 
in the Bagdad E[ailwa]y is not an advantage additional to the Lynch Concessions, 
but may possibly impair that concession and at any rate will be in the same region. 
Even if the new Lynch concession were granted and a participation of British 
interests in the Bagdad E[ailwa]y admitted. Great Britain would only have a 
controlling interest in means of communication in which this country has for a long 
time had a vested interest through the Lynch steamers. Nothing more will have been 
accomplished than what will have been essential to prevent that long established 
interest from being crushed out by new developments. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 
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No. 318. 

Memorandum by Sir Edward Orey.(^) 

F.O. 1855/100/10/44. Foreign Office, January lU, 1910. 

I camiot help feeling that we should be careful not to be dragged into the vortex 
of kilometric guarantees, as established by the Convention of 1903, and that it is 
necessary to put our foot down at once to prevent ourselves being placed in a hope- 
lessly false position in relation to our declared policy of the last few years. Were 
we to accept any scheme of co-operation in the Bagdad Eailway which included 
participation by this country in the kilometric guarantees under the Convention of 
1903, it would be almost impossible to defend our action in Parliament against the 
attacks which would undoubtedly be made on it both there and in the press. There 
have already been indications in this sense in the press. 

To put the matter very briefly, there are, under the Convention of 1903, two 
forms of kilometric guarantee : (1) a 99 years’ annuity to be capitalized and devoted 
to the construction of the line and the provision of rolling-stock and (2) A guarantee 
for the working expenses. 

The construction annuity is fixed at such a figure as to far exceed the cost of 
bmlding the line and the supply of rolling stock, and to leave large sums for alloca- 
tion, thus encouraging extravagance and fraudulent finance, as exemplified in the first 
section. 

The guarantee for the working expenses is not conducive to the encouragement 
and development of trafidc since, owing to the teiuns in which the concession is drawn 
up, the most favourable situation for the Company, from a financial point of view, 
would be that there should be the smallest possible amount of traffic or, better still, 
none at all. 

This brief outline is sufficient to show that the extension of the system of 
kilometric guarantees is very injurious to the interests of Turkey, since it' involves 
mulcting the Turkish tax-payer of sums largely in e.\eess of the actual requirements, 
while it tends to restrict the development of traffic on the line. These are very serious 
objections, which have already been recognized as sufficient to justify His Majesty’s 
Government in refusing to participate in the Baghdad Eailway scheme on the basis 
of kilometric guarantees for construction and worldng expenses. 

It is desirable to find a solution of the situation created by Sir E. Cassel’s 
negotiation mth Gwinner, which at present involves the system of kilometric 
guarantees with all its faults and objections. 

There are three alternatives to kilometric guarantees : 

(a.) No guarantee at all. 

(b.) A British guarantee. 

(c.) A Turkish guarantee. 

Now as regards the question of constructing the line without any guarantee at 
all, it is not possible to express an opinion as to whether such a course is possible 
or not ; but I would draw attention to the case of the British Smyrna-Aidin Eailway 
which, ever since it was constructed in 1856, has been worked without a kilometric 
guarantee. Naturally all the shareholders of this line are British and, although an 
incomparably poorer country than the Mesopotamian Delta is served by it. it has 
paid a regular and continuous dividend of 6%. If British investors were' sufficiently 
enterprising to find capital for the construction of the Smyrna-Aidin Eailway, it 

_ (^) [This inenioraiiduin was drafted by Sir C. Hardinge. It is endorsed ** cominfunicateld 
privately to Mr. Winston Churchill.”] 

(2) [The Convention of March 5, 1903, is printed in Vol. 102, pp. 833-48. 

Article XXXV deals with the kilometric guarantees.] 
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should not be impossible to find British capital for the construction of the Baghdad 
section, with all its prospects of irrigation of the adjoining districts. 

The second alternative is that of a British guarantee of three per cent, on the 
capital spent on the Gulf section of the line, any earnings above this three per cent, 
being shared equally between the guarantors and the shareholders. This was 
recommended by Sir James Mackay at the Baghdad Eailway Committee of 1907, and 
subsequently submitted to the Cabinet. Assuming the distance from Baghdad to the 
Gulf to be 450 miles, and the cost of construction with rolling stock £8,000 sterling 
a mile, the cost would be £8,600,000, and the annual guarantee £108,000, the latter 
to be shared by the Imperial and Indian Exchequers. It has been stated as an 
objection to this proposal that the Turks would regard it as a dereliction of their 
sovereign rights. It would, however, if that were so, be a dereliction for which they 
would receive good money value, since they would be relieved of some of the onerous 
conditions of the Convention of 1903. I think it not imlikely that they would in 
the end accept a proposal on these lines if it were put before them, as it undoubtedly 
could be, in an attractive form. 

The other alternative which might be suggested to the Turkish Government is 
that they should themselves give a guarantee. In their case it would have to be one 
of five per cent, on the capital actually expended on the Baghdad-Gulf section, and 
in return Article 35 of the Convention of 1903 might, in so far as it relates to this 
portion of the line, be modified so as to relieve Turkey of both the construction 
annuity and working expenses guarantee. The gain to the Turkish Exchequer would 
be considerable for the following reasons : — 

The construction annuity works out at £700 sterling per annum per mile, and 
is a fixed charge for 99 years. From Baghdad to Koweit the distance is about 450 
miles, therefore the annual charge to Turkey for 99 years would on this account 
amount to £700 multiplied by 450, that is to say £315,000 a year. 

The working expenses guarantee is not a fixed charge, but it might, at its 
maximum amount, reach £290 per annum per mile which, for 450 miles, works out 
at £130,500 a year. 

The liability of Turkey in respect of the 450 miles from Baghdad to Koweit would 
thus, under the 1903 Convention, be a minimum annual amount of £315,000, and 
might reach £445.500 each year. 

On the other hand the five per cent, guarantee on the capital of £3,600,000 
(which, assuming £8,000 per mile, would be the actual cost of constructing and 
financing rolling stock for 450 miles) would be only £180,000 sterling, the ma ximum 
annual liability of Turkey and, which is an important point, this liability would not, 
like the other, continue for 99 years, but it would cease as soon as the railway realized 
a net profit of five per cent., while Turkey would share equally in any profits over 
and above this five per cent. It would be almost incredible that she should refuse 
a modification in this sense. 

There yet remains the point of the £2,000 per kilometre which Gwinner demands 
should be paid to the Baghdad Eailway Company from the construction guarantee 
for the Bagdad Gulf section. We need not trouble about this, as it should form 
a subject of agreement directly between Gwinner and the Turkish Government, and 
need not be in any way connected with our own negotiations with the latter. 

The Foreign Office Memorandum of June 4th, 1907, (*) of which copies were given 
to the French and Eussian Governments, represents the attitude which we should 
now uphold as regards our participation in the Baghdad Eailway. There are one 
or two points in it which might be modified, but, as a whole, our policy should 
remain unchanged. 

I have noticed in Sir E. Cassel’s Memorandum(*) that no mention is made of the 
ports which are to be constructed at Baghdad, Basra, and Koweit. It may be presumed 
(s) [d. suj)Ta, pp. 355-6, No. 250.] 

(*) [Apparently the memorandum of December 15, 1909, v. supra, pp. 410-1, No. 309, cncZ.] 
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that, if the Gun section is to be under our construction and control, the building of 
the ports on that section would be naturally included. It is very desirable that there 
should be no doubt upon this point, and the fact must not be overlooked that we are 
paying £4,000 a year to the Sheikh of Koweit, precisely in order to control the 
terminus of the line. It might therefore be as well to stipulate that the terminus 
should actually be there and under our control. 

Sir E. Cassel’s proposals contemplate a certain proportion of the share capital 
being in British hands; but no attempt is made to show how this proportion should 
be permanently so secured. The following is a suggestion which has been made to 
me, and which, I think, is worth considering : 


The bonds for the Bagdad Gulf section may be issued to the investing public at 
say par. We could stipulate that the Bank of England should have the right to 
buy up any bonds allotted to British shareholders at any time at, say 105 or 108 per 
cent., or any price that might be considered fair. This would leave us free from any 
active intervention in the concession unless, for some political reason, such inter- 
vention should at any time prove expedient. The Japanese and other Governments 
constantly reserve the right of redeeming their bonds at a fixed price. 


A copy of the Memorandum of June 4th, 1907, to which I have referred, is 
enclosed. 


January 10, 1910. 


E. G. 


No. 819. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 1493/100/10/44A. 

(No. 18.) Secret. Paris, D. January 11, 1910. 

SiP» E. January 14, 1910. 

M. Pichon thanked me to-day for the information which, as I had the honour to 
report to you in my despatch No. 6 secret of the 1st instant, (^) was given to M. Conty 
for communication to His Excellency respecting the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to the Bagdad Eailway negotiations between Sir Ernest Cassel and 
Mr. Gwinner.(*) 

M. Pichon observed to me that the French Government had all along been in 
favour of the internationalization of the Eailway. Before he left Paris ten days ago 
for a holiday he had informed the Ottoman Bank that he considered that when 
Mr. Gwinner came to Paris to negotiate with French Financiers the Bank Eepre- 
sentatives should listen to Mr. Gwinner’ s proposals and report them to the French 
Government, but should not commit themselves in any way. If, M. Pichon said to 
me, the French Financiers accepted terms not approved by the French Government, 
the loan would not be allowed a quotation on the Paris market. 

The information which M. Pichon had in regard to the negotiations between 
Sir Ernest Cassel and the Deutsche Bank was that the conditions offered by 
Mr. Gwinner, viz., a 50% British participation in the Bagdad to the Persian Gulf 
section of the Eailway, were not at all acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. 

I have, &e. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 

(^) [cp. sitpra, pp. 418-9, No. 314.] 
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No. 320. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir A, Nicolson, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson : — Foreign Office, January 18, 1910. 

wonder if Isvolsky has yet made up his mind as to what he intends 
to ask for in connexion with the Baghdad Eailway. The French Government have 
decided to press for the internationalization of the line, but, as they realize that 
this scheme is opposed to our wishes, they propose to claim the right to connect the 
Syrian Eailways with the line to Baghdad, the restitution of certain rights previously 
held by them in connexion with branch lines which have now been conceded to the 
German company, and the concession for a line to the Mediterranean from Baghdad 
via Homs. Such are the French demands, and it would be rather interesting to 
know whether Monsieur Isvolsky has yet made up his mind as to what the Eussians 
want. As a matter of fact, I think that the negotiations will all come to nothing, 
as I cannot conceive that the Turks, in their present frame of mind, would agree to 
any scheme which contained a proposal to create spheres of influence for foreign 
Powers (®) 

Yours ever 

CHAELES HAEDINGE. 


(1) LCarnock MSS., Yol. I of 1910.] 

(2) [The first part of this letter refers to Persian railways.] 

(®) [The last two paragraphs merely give personal details about the Bussian Court.] 


No. 321. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 2075/100/10/44. 

(No. 38.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1910. 

The French Ambassador called at the Foreign Office on the 13th inst[ant] and 
informed Sir C. Hardinge that he had two days before had a long conversation 
with M. Pichon who had explained to him the views of the French Gov[ernmen]t 
on the question of participation in the Bagdad Eailway and had authorised him to 
communicate to me what had been said. 

M. Pichon foresaw that there would be very great difficulty in obtaining from 
the Turkish Gov[ernmen]t and Parl[iamen]t their assent to the British proposal 
for the control and construction of the Gulf section, since the Turkish Gov[ernmen]t 
would oppose any scheme which had the appearance of creating a sphere of influence, 
and would be very suspicious of British aims in Mesopotamia. He said he was in 
favour of internationalization of the whole line on equitable terms, a scheme which 
would not be likely to meet with any opposition on the part of the Turkish 
Gov[ernmen]t. He realized, however, that such a scheme presents no attraction to 
HfisJ M[aiesty’B] G[ovemment]. In the event therefore of H[is] Majesty’s] 
G government] adhering to their present demands he had decided what the demands 
of the French Gov[ernmen]t would be. They are as follows : — 

1. Facilities for the junction of the Syrian E[ailwa]ys with the Bagdad 

E[ailwa]y. 

2. Eestitution to the French Syrian Co[mpany] of certain rights in branch lines- 

abandoned by them to the Bagdad E[ailwa]y 0o[mpany]. 

8. A concession for a railway from Bagdad to Homs and the Mediterranean. 

The demand for the latter concession would be absolutely essential. 
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M. Gambon said that an Anglo-French group of a sound character is already 
being formed with a view to financing the irrigation projects in Mesopotamia, and 
that Sir E. Cassel is in the group. The French 6ov[ernmen]t would propose that 
the Bagdad-Homs line should also be financed by British and French capital. It was 
estimated in Paris that the line could be built for ;£3,000,000. 

On Jan[uary] 20th Sir C. Hardinge took* an opportunity of explaining to the 
French Amb[assado]r that H[is] M[ajesty’s] 6[overnment] have no intention of 
pressing upon Turkey any proposal which is disagreeable to her, and that our first 
step, when matters are sufficiently advanced to enable i^rogress to be made, will be 
to ascertain the views of the Turkish 6ov[ernmen]t before pressing anything. It 
was pointed out to His Excellency that it is the Turkish desire to increase the 
Customs Duties by 4%, and not any action on the part of H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] which has set the whole matter in motion. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 


[ED. NOTE . — The despatch printed above was based on a memorandum by Sir G. Hardinge 
describing his interview with M. Gambon. At the end of this memorandum Sir E. Grey 
wrote a minute the substance of which was communicated to M. Gambon by Sir G. Hardinge 
on January 20. This minute is the basis of the final paragi*aph of the above despatch.] 


No. 822. 

Sir H. Bahington Smith to Sir C. Hardinge. 

F.O. 5227/100/10/44. Consta72tinople, D. February 8, 1910. 

Dear Hardinge, E. February 14, 1910. 

1 have waited to write to you about the Bagdad Eailway and other matters until 
I had time to take stock of the situation here. 

There is considerable sensitiveness here regarding any proposal for international- 
ising the Bagdad Eailway, not by participation throughout, but by what the Turks 
are inclined to regard as a division into “spheres of influence.’* This sensitiveness 
has become very acute in connection with the Lynch affair, the opponents of that 
scheme having made great play with the argument of British designs on Mesopotamia. 
It will subside; but it could easily be stirred up again; and the exaggerated 
chauvinism of the new regime is a fact which we must take into account. 

I discussed the matter confidentially with Djavid Bey immediately after my 
return. He said that, having regard to the feeling which had been excited, it was 
not the moment to bring forward any proposal for British participation in the 
Bagdad-Gulf section ; and. while he did not absolutely exclude the possibility of British 
participation in this section only, he expressed a decided preference for a scheme 
under which the participation should he extended to the whole line. 

I had also some conversation with Nazim Pacha, who is about to go to Bagdad 
as Vali. He expressed much the same opinion. 

It is clear, therefore, that even if the other aspects of the matter presented no 
difficulties, the time has not arrived for pi'essing it on here. It is necessary to wait 
for a suitable opportunity. 

In the meanwhile our engineer, Mr. Money, has left for Konia, Aleppo and 
Bagdad whence he will go to Basra and Koweit. When* he has traversed the 
proposed route of the line we shall have at our disposal a more accurate estimate 
of the probable cost of construction. Such an estimate is a necessary preliminary 
for any arrangement. 
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In my last conversation with you before I left London you told me that 
Sir^ Edw^ard Grey was not inclined to sui)port a scheme which would involve our 
taking over the kilometric guarantees provided in the existing convention of the 
Bagdad Bail way. 

We are all agreed that the arrangement of the convention is a bad one; but 
it exists, and the question is whether it is practicable to carry through a negociation 
involving a complete modification of the system of guarantees. 

The position of the Germans is strong. They have a convention which the 
Turks cannot repudiate, and under w^hich they will be compelled sooner or later 
to find the revenues for the guarantee of the whole of the line. It is true that no 
definite period is fixed, and that the Turks are adepts in the art of delay, but the 
Germans can afEord to wait. Eevenues have been assigned to provide for the next 
four sections, and the construction of these sections wdll take perhaps six years. 
Before the end of six years the Germans are certain to have opportunities of bringing 
pressure to bear, or of offering inducements. They have also behind them the fact 
that the military party here are anxious to see a broad-gauge, high-speed line carried 
through to Bagdad and the Gulf. The Germans, therefore, have no great reason 
to be dissatisfied with the prospect for the future, and will certainly not give up their 
present strongs position, except for a suitable inducement. 

You know the position under the existing contract. It is very favourable to 
the Bagdad Company as regards the amount provided for construction. The cash 
product of the Bonds provided to meet the construction cost is about £8,500 per 
kilometre. This is a large sum, but not so excessive as has often been represented, 
because : (1). the type of line required under the concession is a very solid and 
expensive one; (2). in certain sections there is heavy and costly engineering work; 
(3). the company has to pay interest on capital during construction. 

On the other hand, the arrangement as regards the guarantee for the worldng 
of the line and the division of the traffic receipts between the Government and the 
Company is unfavourable to the Company. The Government guarantees an annual 
receipt of Fes. 4,500 per kilometre; but if the traffic receipts exceed this sum, the 
whole of the surplus up to Fes. 10,000 per kilometre goes to the Government, and 
the Company receives nothing more until that sum is exceeded. Any receipts above 
that amount are divided in the proportion of 40% to the Company and 60% to the 
Government. This means that the Company has precisely the same sum to meet 
the working expenses, whatever the traffic receipts may be, so long as the receipts 
do not exceed 10,000 Fres. per kilometre; and that out of the receipts above that 
sum, the Company receives only 40%, a proportion insufficient to meet the additional 
cost of the additional traffic. The Germans admit the perversity of the arrangement; 
and say that, in order to meet the future charge arising from it, they propose to 
put aside as a reserve a sum of £2,000 per kilometre from the margin on the 
construction of the easy sections. 

What, then, are the objects of the Germans in proposing British co-operation? 
They probably foresee that if British capital does not participate, British opposition 
will grow stronger and stronger as the line approaches the Persian Gulf. Such 
opposition would probably not prevent the ultimate completion of the line, but it 
would delay it. In the second place, they wish to secure for their guarantee the 
proposed addition to the customs duties, and consequently they are anxious that 
there should not be any condition which would exclude this. Thirdly, they would 
not be sorry to obtain the assistance of Paris and London in issuing the Bonds; 
fourthly, looking further into the future, they perhaps think that British co-operation 
would facilitate the use of the line for Indian mails and passengers. 

With these advantages in view, they agree to cede to British capital a 
preponderating interest in the Persian Gulf section, provided that arrangements are 
made for them to retain the £2,000 a kilometre on which they count. On the other 
hand, they are unwilling to contemplate any modification in the terms of the 
concession, even if the modification were such as to leave their prospective profits 
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untoached, since they are of opinion that any negociation of the kind would be very 
difficult to carry through in the present state of affairs, and might endanger the 
concession in general. Cassel brought away from his conversations at Berlin the 
strong impression that they would not listen to a proposal involving a general 
modification of the convention, and that the only practical course was to accept 
substantially the terms they offered. 

The objection which Sir Edward Grey sees to this proposal is that it would 
involve accepting the kilometric guarantees, and that this would expose the Govern- 
ment to the charge of inconsistency, and to damaging criticisms in the Press and 
in Parliament. 

As regards the system of the guarantees under the Bagdad convention, the 
criticisms which have been made apply specially to the working guarantee. This 
might with great advantage be modified; and it is worth considering whether we 
might not dispense with the working guarantee altogether, if the division of the 
traffic receipts were arranged on a rational basis. I do not at present put this 
forward as more than a suggestion for consideration. Mr. Money’s investigations will 
give us the materials for judging whether it is practicable. 

As regards the construction guarantee, the system is not open to the same 
criticisms. It merely amounts to a guarantee of interest and sinking fund on the 
estimated cost of construction, given in the form of bonds. The criticism is that 
the amount allowed for construction is exaggerated. This may be true, if the easy 
sections are considered separately and if the* £8,500 remains intact; but if the 
£2,000 per kilometre is deducted from the £8,500, the remainder, (£6,500), will 
probably not leave an excessive margin. Here again Mr. Money’s reports will give 
us a more accurate basis ; but taking into consideration the gauge and the substantial 
nature of the line, the provision of rolling stock, the cost of terminal arrangements 
at Bagdad, Basra, and Koweit, and of one or more bridges over the Euphrates, and^ 
finally, the payment of interest during construction, the cost cannot be low. 
Dr. von Gwinner has given the actual construction cost of the Konia-Eregli section 
(a very easy one, with no big bridges) as £5,000 per kilometre, without interest 
during construction. 

In any case it cannot be expected that British capital will take the matter 
up without a reasonable prospect of profit and, if it is a condition of obtaining control 
of the Bagdad-Gulf section, that £2,000 per kilometre should be assigned to the 
Germans, there is not much room for reduction in the amount of the guarantee. 
It has been suggested that the British Government might give a guarantee; but 
the Turks would have the strongest objection to this, and would far rather pay the 
guarantee themselves. If, therefore, the Government regard it as an object of great 
importance to obtain control of the Gulf section, it may be inevitable to take the only 
course open for arriving at this end, even though it should lead to some criticism. 
If we could start with a clean slate the case might be different ; but we have to start 
from things as they are, with the Germans in the position of heati possidentes. 

The position is further complicated now by the question of irrigation in 
Mesopotamia and the Bagdad-Damascus Eailway which has been proposed by 
Sir William Wil[l]cocks. 

Wil[l]cocks’s irrigation schemes require large sums of money. The Ottoman 
Government will not be able to find these sums out of their ordinary budget. If 
the schemes are successful, there will be a large return to the Government, in tithes 
and other taxes and perhaps from the sale of irrigated lands. It was evident that 
there was an opportunity here for foreign capital to assist the Government in carrying 
out remunerative works, and that it was desirable that British capital should take 
a leading part in it. 

You are aware that when Cassel was in Paris before Christmas he had some 
conversation on the subject with Bardac, who is in close alliance with the Ottoman 
Bank. A general understanding resulted, that there should be co-operation between 
the English and French group as regards Mesopotamian irrigation. There was no 
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detailed agreement, and no discussion of any actual scheme. Gassers view was that 
it was necessary to obtain further information, and to have the opinions of other 
experts on Wil[l]coeks's projects before they could form the basis of a financial 
arrangement. With this object we have retained the services of Webb and Garstin, 
and Webb will go to Mesopotamia this Spring. Our idea of the procedure to be 
followed was that when this information was obtained, the time would have arrived for 
discussing a concrete scheme with the French group and with the Government. 

The French group have, however, gone ahead. They have been carrying on 
negociations here through Mr. Ornstein. When I left Constantinople in December 
their proposals appeared very vague and indefinite; but in the last few days 
Mr. Ornstein has laid before the Government three draft conventions, indicating the 
terms on which they are prepared to find money for the irrigation schemes and the 
Bagdad-Homs Railway. I have given copies of these documents to the Ambassador. 
The general idea of the proposals is that the money for the irrigation schemes and 
the railway is to be provided by means of Government Bonds, which the financial 
group undertakes to issue. The tithes, etc., of the irrigated lands are to provide the 
interest on these bonds; and the capital is to be repaid out of the proceeds of the 
sale of Government lands. It is probably intended that the Government should 
guarantee interest on the Bonds and any deficit on the working of the railway; but 
the drafts carefully refrain from specifying what is to happen if the revenues from 
the irrigated lands do not suffice for these purposes. Any profit from the railway, 
and the surplus receipts from the sales of land are to be divided between the Govern- 
ment and those who provide the money. The financial interests are to have a voice 
in the control of the undertaking generally. 

It may appear strange that the Ottoman Bank should put forward a railway 
scheme which must obviously be hostile to the Bagdad Railway, in which they have 
a substantial share. But the French participation has never been recognised by the 
French Government, and the Bagdad-Homs line would be in the interest of the 
French railways in Syria. What view the French Government take I do not know; 
but presumably the Ottoman Bank have not put forward the scheme without the 
approval of their Government. 

In any case, the linking of the railway scheme with the irrigation proposals is 
somewhat embarrassing as far as we are concerned, having regard to the provisional 
understanding between Cassel and Gwinner. 

It is also necessary for us to consider whether we should come to any more 
definite arrangements with the French group now or whether we should endeavour 
to induce them to hold back the negociations until the further information which 
we regard as necessary has been obtained. 

I must apologise for the length of this letter ; but I thought it might be 
convenient to you if I gave a full statement of the position as it strikes me. 

Yours sincerelv, 

n. BABTNGTON SMITH. 


No. 823. 

Sir G. Hardmge to Sir H. Bahington Smith, 

F.O. 5227/100/10/44. 

Private. 

Dear Babington-Smith, Foreign Office, March 12, 1910. 

I am very much obliged to you for your interesting letter of the 8th 
Feb[ruary],(') containing an able statement of the arguments in favour of accepting 
Gwinnef’s offer to Cassel. 

(1) [t?. immediately preceding document. 1 
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I quite agree that the present moment is not an opportune one for pressing our 
views at Constantinople about the Bagdad Railway, owing to the chauvinism which 
has been created by interested parties around the Lynch Concession. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that when the proper moment comes, any insuperable objection 
can be raised by the Turks against British interests acquiring 60 per cent, of the 
total capital of the Gulf sections of the railw^ay. Were there any apprehensions on 
the part of Turkey, a clear statement of our intentions should suffice to dispel them, 
and to show that no challenge to Turkey’s sovereign rights would be involved. All 
that we want is to maintain and foster, under the protection of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the trade interests which this country has been developing for over two- 
centuries. The method by w^hich we propose to attain this object is that British 
investors should hold a certain percentage in a Turkish Railway Company’s share 
capital, and that they should be adequately represented on the Board of that Railway 
Company, wdiose total share capital will revert to the Ottoman Government on the 
expiration of the Concession. Much will depend upon the attractiveness of the form 
in which the matter is presented to the Turks. 

I do not believe that the position of the Germans is quite as strong as you seem 
to think. The 1903 Concession is bound to call forth increasing discontent as the 
line progresses and the payment of the annuities for each successive section is 
exacted from the Turkish taxpayer. My belief is that the Germans are anxious for 
our co-operation because they realize the strength of our position. They fear that 
we may get a competing line down the Tigris. Also they probably know of our 
privileged position at Koweit, and that the terminus can hardly be made elsewhere, 
and they do not 'want opposition to their interests in Mesopotamia on account of the 
political uncertainty which is at present affecting enterprise in Turkey. They realize, 
moreover, that so long as we are hostile to the project their bonds will not obtain 
quotation on the Paris market. 

It is not impossible that, if His Majesty’s Government decline to approve of 
British participation in the Bagdad Railway unless there is a modification of the 
Concession, the Germans may give way and agree to suggest a modification to the 
Porte. Were the Germans to unite with us in such a course it is probable that the 
opposition of the Turks would disappear, especially if the prospect of the 4 per cent, 
customs increase were held out to them. The Germans might then stipulate that 
the whole benefit of such a modification should not be enjoyed by Turkey alone, but 
should be shared by them, and they could then arrange matters as they liked best. 

Our objections to the kilometric guarantees remain, and to accept them would 
expose us to very damaging criticism from the public. It is true that the working 
guarantee has been criticized, because it militates against the railway being 
sufficiently worked to make it pay. It should be noted, however, that in the sections 
as far east as Mosul the gross traffic receipts may w^ell be under 4,500 fr. a kilometre, 
as the population is sparse and the traffic would be relatively small, so that the 
Germans will probably derive their profits on those sections, not from traffic receipts,, 
but from the Government working guarantee. On the other hand, the gross receipts, 
on the Bagdad-Gulf sections w'ould probably exceed the 4,500 fr. per kilometre, and 
there the Government would not have to pay any guarantee to the Company. Why 
therefore should the Bagdad-Gulf sections be mulcted 2,000L per kilometre in order 
to meet the working expenses of the western sections of the line, which must almost 
certainly be lower than those of the Gulf sections? 

As for the construction annuity, we look upon it as altogether in excess of what 
the actual cost is likely to be. The Committee which examined the question here in 
1907 stated that, owing to the size of the kilometric guarantees, a profit of 5,000,000h 
was expected to be realized by the promoters on the construction alone of the Bagdad 
Railway. Such a Concession would be utterly inconsistent with the interests of 
Turkey. 

I enclose a short statement showing how’’ the Committee arrived at this estimate 
of profit, (^) and from it you will see that, while recognizing the substantial nature- 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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of the permanent way, they estimated the cost of construction, including rolling- 
stock, at 4,3751. per kilometre on the first section, as against Dr. Gwinner’s figure 
of 5,0001. , which you quote. We draw our own conclusions as to the disposal of the 
difference. 

Now' as to the Gulf sections. You say, “The cash product of the bonds 
provided to meet the construction cost is about 8,5001. per kilometre.” If 2,0001. 
per Hlometre is surrendered to Dr. Gwinner in respect of the western portion of 
the line there will remain 6,5001., and this sum, you urge, will not leave an excessive 
margin, taking into consideration the gauge and the substantial nature of the line, 
the provision of rolling-stock, the cost of terminal arrangements at Bagdad, Bussorah, 
and Koweit, and of one or more bridges over the Euphrates, and, finally, the 
payment of interest during construction. 

I do not think it correct to include in the cost of constructing the Bagdad-Gulf 
sections of the railway the expense of “terminal an-angements ” other than stations. 
It is expressly stipulated in Article 23 of the Concession of 1903 that “le eonces- 
sionnaire aura la faculte de construire, a ses frais, des ports S, Bagdad,” &c.; and 
it is provided that there shall be special port dues, which w'ould of course be regulated 
on such a scale as to cover not only the current expenditure of the port authorities, 
but also the interest and sinking fund on the original outlay in construction. 

With regard to bridges, so far as I can see, over the Euphrates there need only 
be one. 

As to payment of interest during construction, this item need not be very 
considerable on the Gulf sections, where the engineering obstacles are few. If, as 
in any ease would be necessary. Article 29 were modified, it might be possible to 
undertake work on all the Gulf sections simultaneously, thus lessening the period 
of construction during which interest would have to be paid. 

You do not think that 6,5002. per kilometre would leave an excessive margin 
after construction; it is impossible to estimate cost with precision in the absence 
of detailed surveys, but such information as we have does not point to so hig h a 
figmre. The Committee of 1907, after an examination of all available data, put the 
cost of the Konia-Eregli section at 4,3752. per kilometre, including rolling-stock,- 
and they fully recognized that the first section was relatively easy and that the line 
is substantially built. As a fair estimate of the cost on the Bagdad-Gulf sections 
Sir James Mackay, w'ho has some Indian experience, suggested 8,0002. a mile (5,0002. 
a kilometre); i.e., 6252. per kilometre in excess of what the first section is believed 
to have cost. 

So much for the cost of construction. I now take the liability of the Ottoman 
Government under the Concession of 1903, in so far as concerns the sections from 
Bagdad to Koweit — a distance of approximately 450 miles, or say 716 kilom. 

The construction annuity yields, to take your figure, 8,5002. per kilometre; and 
as the loans, after allowing for discounting and bankers’ charges, produce only 
slightly over 80 per cent, of their nominal amount, interest must be reckoned at 
5 per cent. 

The capital sum on which interest would be payable would be 8,5002. x 716, or 
6,086,0002.; and interest at 5 per cent, would be 304,3002., and this amount of 
interest would be subject to reduction only by the operation of the sinking fund, 
which is spread over the whole period till the expiration of the Concession. 

The working expenses guarantee is not a fixed charge, but it might at its 
maximum amount reach 4,500 fr. per annum per kilometre, which works out at 
128,8802. a year. 

The liability of the Turkish tax-payer in respect of the Bagdad-Gulf sections 
would thus be interest to the amount of 304,3002., reducible only by the gradual 
operation of the sinking fund, and, with the working guarantee, it might reach 
433,1802. 

An alternative plan would be the adoption of what, for the sake of convenience, 
I may term the “Indian” system. This could be introduced on the most 
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advantageous basis if His Majesty’s Government were to ofEer a guarantee of 3 per 
cent, on the actual cost of construction, which we put up at, say, 3,600,000Z. 
including rolling-stock. It has been suggested that the Turks would regard this 
proposal as a dereliction of their sovereign rights. 

The other alternative which might be suggested to the Turkish Government is 
that they should themselves give a guarantee. In their case it would probably have 
to be one of 5 per cent., and the guarantee would have to begin from the moment 
the money was required for construction. A 5 per cent, guarantee would only 
amount to 180,000Z. a-year, plus, say, 20,000Z. in respect of bankers’ profits and 
discounting, if such were necessary in connection with the financial operations ; and, 
an important point, this liability would not continue for ninety-nine years, but it 
would cease as soon as the railway realized a net profit of 5 per cent, (a state of 
affairs which ought soon to come about in the fertile districts of Mesopotamia) ; while 
Turkey, under the “Indian” system, would share equally with the Railway 
Company in any profit over and above 5 per cent. 

Now to contrast the two systems : — 

Under the Concession of 1903 the Turkish Government might have to pay, as 
stated above, the maximum amount of 433,180Z. Should, however, Dr. Gwinner 
insist on having 2,000Z. of the construction guarantee (viz., 2,000L x716 makes a 
capital sum of 1,432,000Z., which, at 5 per cent., represents an annual charge of 
71,600Z.) on the Bagdad-Gulf sections, and make arrangements on that basis with 
the Turkish Government, while the “Indian” system was adopted by the British 
capitalists, the cost to the Turkish Government would be 71,600Z. for the guarantee 
and 200,000Z. a-year as the “Indian” maximum, making a total of about 270,000Z. 

The “Indian” system has the great advantage that the guarantee really 
corresponds to the actual cost of construction ; it is a far cleaner plan than the other ; 
it would benefit the Turkish tax-payer: and it would foster and develop British 
trade, getting us out of what you call the “perversity” of the working guarantee, 
which renders the railway incapable of being worked as a commercial success. If, 
on the other hand, we accept Dr. Gwinner’s proposal, the Germans will be reaping 
the lion’s share of the profits under the 1908 Concession, while we shall merely 
incur the odium of it, as neither the Turkish tax-payer nor the British public will 
be able to discriminate the innocent from the guilty of the two parties to the 
transaction. 

We are not opposed to kilometric guarantees as a system; they exist, as you 
know, in Egypt ; what we object to is the scale of the guarantees allotted under the 
Concession of 1903, imposing as they do, in our opinion, burdens altogether in excess 
of what is fair upon the Turkish tax-payer. 

As regards the Bagdad-Homs Railway and the irrigation schemes in 
Mesojwtamia, the French Government are very anxious that British capital should 
participate in the railway upon which they have bestowed their blessing, and they 
themselves are equally desirous of participating in the irrigation schemes. If the 
railway is to be built, we think it very desirable that British finance should participate 
in the scheme, so as to have a voice in the construction and control of a line which 
may in the future be of considerable advantage to British trade. The question of 
the extent of the participation of a British group and other details can be decided 
later. I understand, however that the French Government have no knowledge what- 
ever of the Ornstein group and that the Ottoman Bank is not represented in it. 
Moreover the French Gov[ernmen]t will take good care that no group gets the 
concession except through them. I may add that they have already announced 
their claim to a concession for this railway as a condition of the 4% surtax. 

^ In view of my earlier statement that we agree with you that, owing to the 
prejudices aroused by the Lynch Concession, it may be advisable to postpone 
temporarily any further pressure to obtain for British capital the construction and 
control of the Persian Gidf section of the Bagdad Railway, it appears to us that for 
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the present it would be well for British finance to concentrate on encouraging sound 
irrigation and railway projects, which will cover the ground in Mesopotamia, and so 
minimize the importance of the southern end of the Bagdad Eailway. 

C. H. 


]\n:NUTES.(s) 

I have drawn up a reply to Sir H. Babington Smith dealing with the question of the Bagdad 
R[ailwa]y, and if its terms are generally approved I would suggest that this letter and my reply 
should be submitted to the B[oar]d of Trade before my reply is despatched. 

C. H. 


Proceed as proposed. I entirely agree with the draft reply. It seems to me that for the 
present it would be well for British finance to concentrate on encouraging sound irrigation and 
railway projects, which will cover the ground in Mesopotamia and so minimize the importance 
of the Southern end of the Bagdad R[ailwa]y concession. 

E. G. 


(^) [These minutes are attached to the draft of the above letter. They follow a long minute 
by Mr. L. Mallet which has not been thought worth reproducing.] 


No. 324. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir Gr. Lowther. 

F-O. 10397/100/10/44. Foreign Office, March 30, 1910. 

Tel. (No. 69.) D. 1 p.m. 

My immediately preceding tel[egram].(^) 

The information which you have given me shows that the Turkish Gov[em- 
men]t have practically bound themselves afresh to the very course of action from 
which we have endeavoured to protect them, and which Hilmi Pasha declared to 
you that the Porte would never allow to be carried out on the lines of the present 
Convention. In my desp[atch] No. 245 (®) of last year you were instructed to ask for 
a concession for the Tigris valley railway and on the 23rd Sept[ember] last I told 
the Turkish Ambassador that the attitude of the Porte towards this and other matters 
in Mesopotamia would influence the eventual decision of H[is] M[a]esty’s] G[ovem- 
ment] on the question of the 4 p.c. increase. (®) Unless we receive the concession 
for which you have applied which is necessary to put us on equal terms with the 
Bagdad railway in the Persian Gulf region or unless the Turkish Gov[ernmen]t 
secure for us participation in the Bagdad B[ailwa]y scheme on terms satisfactory 
to ourselves, while accepting the condition imposed for the liberty of Egypt to raise 
loans in future, there can be no question of our adhesion to the proposed Customs 
increase. 

0) [Not reproduced.] 

(») [pp. 374-6, No. 272.] 

(’) [«. infra, pp. 791-2, App. VI.] 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

ANGLO-GERMAN NEGOTIATIONS, 1910. 

No. 325. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 886/167/10/18. 

(No. 1.) Confidential. Berlin, D. January 1, 1910. 

Bir, E. January 10, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that, in accordance with custom, the Ambassadors 
accredited to this Court proceeded to the Palace this morning for the purpose of 
offering their good wishes to the Emperor and Empress on the first day of the 
New Year. 

The Emperor, who was looking exceedingly well, said a few words to each 
Ambassador. To me, after cordial inquiries after the health of the King and Queen, 
His Imperial Majesty observed that he could not find much trace in England at the 
present moment of the “Peace and Good Will” which was supposed to be usual at 
this time of the Year. He then said somewhat impetuously: “They are all mad 
in England, and people seem to think that I am standing here with my battle axe 
behind my back ready to fall upon them at any moment.” 

I murmured something to the effect that too much importance should not be 
attached to all that was said during the heat and turmoil of an impending General 
Election, but His Majesty said that he knew that very well and had tried to make 
allowance for it, but that some of the speeches made had gone much too far and that 
he felt them all the more as they came from a class of men from whom he had not 
expected such utterances. His Majesty added that his Chancellor was ‘ very angry ’ 
about this ‘Hetzerei,’ as, having gone out of his way in his Eeichstag speeches to 
emphasize the improvement in Anglo-German relations and to show by quotations 
from the utterances of leading politicians in England how suspicion had given way to 
more friendly feelings, he was now being subjected to attacks frorii his political 
opponents for having misled public opinion. 

Though it may be gathered from the language held by the Emperor on this 
occasion, that He is somewhat irritated by what he considers to be a revival of 
Anti-German feeling in England, the tone in which he spoke was, nevertheless, 
quite good humoured except when he alluded to Mr. Blatchford’s articles in the 
“ Daily Mail,” which, he said, very seriously, were, in his opinion, very mischievous 
and singularly ill-timed. On saying good-bye His Majesty said that he supposed 
he must have patience, and expressed the sincere hope that after the Elections this 
wave of Anti-German feeling would subside and no more be heard of it. 

The Chancellor, who was in attendance upon the Emperor spoke a few friendly 
words to me afterwards and in wishing me a happy New Year said that notwith- 
standing what was now being said in England, he had every hope, that before the 
close of 1910 the united efforts of the two Governments to bring about good relations 
between Germany and England would show some tangible result, 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 
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No. 326. 

Mr. Bax-lronside to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 680/680/10/43. 

(No. 3.) Confidential. Berne, D. January 1, 1910. 

Sir, E. January 7, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that I had a conversation recently with a high 
•German Of&cial, who is in the close confidence of the Kaiser, and ■with whom I am 
well acquainted. 

He informed me that he had recently been to Paris and had seen a good deal 
of the ofdcial world — amongst others Monsieur Briand, ■with whom he had held 
several conversations. 

The real object of my informant’s visits to Paris is to supply His Imperial 
Majesty with reports of the general state of public feeling, both in the Prench capital 
and throughout France, towards the personality of the Emperor in particular, and 
towards Germany in general. These visits are paid periodically both to France and 
to Great Britain. 

My informant was, he stated, now able for the first time to report favourably 
to the Emperor. The policy of the latter had for some years past been one of the 
utmost (^nciliation. It was hoped that by unvarying kindness, scrupulous attention 
in avoiding Prench susceptibilities, and careful representation at all National F5tes, 
accidents, or disasters, the atmosphere of distrust and dislike — ^not to use a stronger 
term — ^which had lasted since the war would eventually be dissipated, and be 
succeeded by one of, at least, friendly tolerance. This was, in his opinion, now 
the case. 

French Statesmen and politicians had become quite friendly with Prince Eadolin, 
whose tact and fitness for his position was welcomed by his Imperial master. The 
German Military Attache, who presented wreaths from the German Emperor and 
Nation on the sad occasion of the death of the four aeronauts by the destruction of 
the French air-ship “La Efipublique” was received with cries of “Bravo! — O’est 
bien fait!” and jeven some cries of “Vive TEmpereur!” A few years ago such 
an action was always received in cold and deadly silence. They now hoped and 
believed in Berlin that their policy would meet with eventual success. The late war 
was always placed on the shoulders of Prince Bismarck, if it had to be mentioned 
at all. The Prench Nation were volatile and easily led, and even such violent 
patriots as Monsieur Deroul^e had to stimulate national hatred by spicy and 
exciting speeches. 

As regards Great Britain, my informant, who is returning to Berlin in a few 
days to take up his official duties, said, “The English are temporarily mad, and 
nothing can be done for the present in that direction.” 

He added that the German Naval Programme would go steadily forward, and 
it was for Great Britain to continue to endeavour to hold her supremacy, should she 
see fit to do so. 

I have, &o. 

H. 0. BAX-ntONSIDE. 


No. 327. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

Dear Sir Edward Grey, Berlin, January 8, 1910. 

I have written all my items of news to Hardinge as I did not want to bother 
you while you are so busy about other things : but I must write you one lino to 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 
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thank you for your wonderfully clear and concise statement with regard [to] matters 
at issue between us and Germany. (^) 

This statement is invaluable to me and will be of the greatest assistance when 
the Chancellor talks to me. 

He is still very sore and complains bitterly still of the position in which the 
anti-German tone of the Election speeches has placed him. I have endeavoured to 
soothe him down to the best of my ability, but both he and the Emperor are 
evidently very angry. Of course we are receiving a good doing in the Press, but 
they are beginning to say that after all Election speeches don't count for much^ 
and to hope for better times when the Elections are over. The struggle is watched 
with intense interest, in fact they are almost as keen as if they were on the spot. 
TEeir keenness is not to be wondered at, in view of their business relations with 
the United Kingdom (®) 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(2) [Apparently this refers to the letter given in two parts, supra, p. 319, No. 210, and 
pp. 418-9, No. 314.] 

O [The closing remarks refer to the internal situation in Germany.] 


No. 328. 

Sir E, Goschen to Sir C, Hardinge, 

F.O. 4953/167/10/18. 

Private. Berlin, D. January 28, 1910. 

My dear Hardinge, E. February 11, 1910. 

I have a fearful cold which I caught coming back from Weimar and have 
increased a little day by day, but particularly yesterday in the draughty Eoyal 
Chapel and the still draughtier Opera House. I only mention this in order to 
excuse what will be a short and illwritten letter ; also it may account for a somewhat 
depressed feeling as to the way things are going. The Chancellor is all right and 
very friendly and cordial, and so is Schoen; Stemrich is also welldisposed ; but 
I feel that amongst the Heads of Bureaux in the Foreign Office there is antagonism 
towards us. I am going to have a talk with Schoen about it one of these days, and 
I shall tell him that I thoroughly appreciate his friendliness and cordiality, but 
that it is no good our trying to smooth matters to make things pleasant if the 
Tchinovniks under him are to be allowed to administer pinpricks and always place 
the smallest little difficulty in the most disagreeable light. Leaving aside big things, 
the difficulty of getting answers, the curt refusals and the grudging consents, I will 
mention two little things as an example of what I mean. When Shackleton 
expressed the hope that he might be received by the Emperor the answer brought 
to me by one of the leading officials in the F[oreign] 0[ffice] was that the request 
could not be supported because Shackleton had used anti-German language in his 
speeches. I proved to him that he was wrong, that Shackleton had never used the 
language attributed to him, but my explanation was received with a very Prussian 
sneer and it was only after Shackleton had buttered them up in his lecture that the 
same official telephoned that under the circumstances the Emperor would say a 
few words to him after a lecture which was to take place at Demburg's. The whole 
thing was not nicely done. 

The same official yesterday,^ speaking to de Salis on the subject of Boyle's 
appointment, said, “We have given him his exequatur, but I may tell you that 
we granted it with a great deal of hesitation owing to his anti-German action in 
Egypt- 7 Salis was as usual quite equal to the occasion. He said that he had 
been with Boyle in Egypt and had never noticed anything of the kind, though of 
course the arrival of Baron Oppenheim in Egypt and his subsequent activities had 
been after his (de Salis') time. On de Salis saying that as the exequatur hswi been 
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granted and the matter settled he would not mention the matter, the official said 
that on the contrary he would be much obliged if de Salis would bring it to my 
notice! It is not so much what they do as the nasty way they do it which is 
so annoying. 

The French are very much up for the moment, and the Emperor is showing 
Gambon much attention. He went, accompanied by the Empress and the Crown 
Prince and Princess to a Fete at the French Embassy the other night (a very pretty 
and successful one), this being the first Embassy party He has attended since I 
have been here. He is making a great fuss over the French Art Exhibition here 
and has conferred a high decoration on a French artist; in ffict He is doing all in 
his power to be civil to the French and Eussians. To me H[is] M[ajesty] is quite 
friendly in a way, but never loses an opportunity of rubbing it into me how much 
put out He is by recent utterances in England. Last night He attacked me again. 
He began by saying that He had received a beautiful present from the King together 
with a charming letter which had given Him great pleasure; but He very soon 
began about the speeches and again said that what He couldn’t stand was that 
the abuse of Germany came from the upper classes. I told H[is] M[ajesty] that 
I had not noticed abuse so much as endeavours to stimulate people to imitate 
German activity and go-aheadness, and to make people realize that Germany was 
so strong by land and by sea that England must bestir herself if she was not to be 
left behind. This could scarcely be regarded as abuse of Germany, rather the 
contrary. He said, “No! No! you are quite wrong about that; the speeches were 
not on those lines at all ; besides I am not the strong man ; you must look elsewhere 
for him! ’’ This cryptic remark, which he made with great emphasis, tapping me 
on the breast to enforce it, left me in a maze from which I have not yet emerged 
— ^unless he means that the King’s navy is so much stronger than His that we 
needn’t make a fuss about the German’s attempts to compete? One would wish to 
have a chance of finishing an answer or developing an argument sometimes — ^but 
that I never have — a volcanic remark or two — a momentary cyclone of words — 
and before one has time for anything but the beginning of an answer H[iB] M[ajesty] 
is talking to someone else. I am happy to say that my opinion as to the sincerily 
and straightness of Bethmann-Hollweg is confirmed from all sides. Only yesterday 
Prince Halzfeldt [sic ; Hatzfeldt] said to me, “ Buelow, though probably very pleasant 
with you, was always a bitter enemy of England. You couldn’t trust him an inch — 
and fonp of us did. You will find the present man the exact contrary; he is fond of 
England, and he is as honest and singleminded a man as is to be found in Germany.’’ 
I have lots more to say on this subject, but have no time and must say it in my next. 

Schoen tells me that the answer about de Pass has come from the Colonial 
■Office and that I will get it in a day or two. “You won’t like the answer,’’ he 
said, “but it can’t be helped and you must console yourself with the thought that 
the members of the firm are Germans.” When I get this note I will see whether 
there is anything I can do, but I don’t think that I shall be able to do much, as 
if I go to Schoen he ■will say that he knows nothing about the case (which is true) 
And if I go elsewhere shall only get disagreeable answers. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. E. 60SCHEN. 


No. 829. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 4251/4251/10/18. 

(No. 26.) Berlin, D. February 8, 1910. 

Sir, E. February 7, 1910. 

I was unfortunately prevented by indisposition from attending the Court Ball 
which took place yesterday evening. Count de Salis informs me that during the 
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Ball, which was a very brilliant function and to which some 1,500 guests had the 
honour of being invited, the Emperor was pleased to converse with him for some 
time. His Majesty again alluded to the pleasure which he had derived from the 
charming letter he had received from the King on the occasion of his birthday, 
and added that his pleasure had been enhanced by the fact that for the &’st time 
in 21 years the King had alluded to political matters. His Majesty’s allusions had 
been moreover of the most friendly and reassuring nature. The Emperor used 
almost identical language in conversing with CJolonel Trench — so it is evident that 
he was really very much gratified and pleased by the friendliness of the King’s 
letter. He added however to Count de Salis, speaking in a very good humoured 
manner, that He had been striving for many years to make the relations between 
His country and England more cordial and satisfactory and that He would continue 
to do so, but that He must admit that He was getting rather tired of being set up 
as a target and shot at. 

The Emperor was much amused, I am told, by Count de Salis’ rejoinder that, 
as an Irish landlord, he had every sympathy with His Majesty. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 330. 

Mr. Vaughan to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 4294/4294/10/16. 

(No. 18.) Confidential. Copenhagen, D. February 8, 1910. 

Sir, E. February 7, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that a Foreign Diplomatist told me in private 
conversation some days ago that he had recently been discussing the merits of the 
German navy with a German naval officer, and my informant appeared greatly 
impressed with what he had heard. As an instance of the high pitch of excellence 
to which the Imperial navy had attained, the officer cited their large guns, which 
he maintained were superior to the British. In speaking of these he explained that 
Germany possessed one distinct advantage over Great Britain in that when the life 
of a gun had expired, the inner tube could be immediately replaced, as there was a 
duplicate ready in every case. I cannot judge whether such a statement as the 
above has any value, but I was recently told by an expert that it took nearly four 
times as long to bore and reline a gun built on the E ng li sh wire-bound system as 
one cast on the Krupp system. The German officer further maintained that with 
regard to men,. Germany also possessed a decided superiority over Great Britain. 

I have thought it worth while to report the foregoing, as, apart from the question 
of their accuracy, the statements are interesting, as showing the opinions probably 
held by German naval officers, and expressed to third parfies who cannot fail to 
be impressed by them. 

.Mother diplomatist, who has been accredited to Eussia, told me yesterday that 
he gathered that the general opinion was that war between Great Britain and 
Germany must come sooner or later, although he knew that both King Edward and 
the German Emperor would do all in their power to avert it. 

_ I told him that nothing was more ardently desired by Great Britain than the 
maintenance of peace and that there appeared to be no reasons whatever to occasion 
a quarrel. 

I regret to say that the possibility of an eventual Anglo-German war appears 
to be very generally believed in by foreigners in Denmark, and I have no hesitation 
in stating that nine-tenths of the educated classes in this country believe such a 
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war to be not only probable but inevitable. That this view is also shared in Danish 
Government circles would appear from your despatch No. 48 of September 8 last 
to Sir Alan Johnstone and his despatch to you No. 114 of September 11, 1909. (‘) 

I have, &e. 

J. 0. T. VAUGHAN. 

(^) [Not reproduced as the tenour is indicated.] 


No. 881. 


Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private.(^) 

My dear Grey, Paris, February 10, 1910. 

I met Pichon at luncheon yesterday. He told me It propos of the proposal 
to be made to the Chamber to spend in the course of the next ten years £56,000,000 
on ship-building that when the matter was discussed in the Cabinet Council presided 
over by the President of the Eepublic it was strongly opposed by the Minister of 
Finance (M. Cochery) but Briand had been splendid for he had said that he would 
not remain at the head of a Government which did not observe its moral obligations. 
Besides the necessity for France to have a Navy able to defend her she had moral 
obligations towards England. There had been pourparlers with the British 
Authorities as to the respective parts to be played by the Navies of the two countries 
in the event of a war in which they became allies. A duty had been assigned to the 
French Navy and it must be rendered fully able to carry it out, and the shipbuilding 
programme was considered by those competent to judge to be necessary. He could 
not accept the position of its being said with any show of accuracy that France 
could not fulfil her moral obligations and was of no teliable aid at sea to England. 
M. Fallibres and the Cabinet generally sat on the Minister of Finance and &iand 
had his way ....(*) 

Yours sincerely, 

FEANCIS BEETIB. 


(») [Grey MSS., Vol. 18.] 

(®) [The closing sentences describe changes in the French Cabinet.] 


No. 882. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie^ February 12, 1910. 

Your letter(*) as to what passed in the French Cabinet about ship-building is 
very interesting. 

The disposition towards us shown by M. Briand is very gratifying but the 
form it has taken may raise some embarrassing questions later on. I would rather 
that the French spent all they could afford to spend on their Army and not on 
the Navy. 

However there is nothing for us to say about it : they must do as they think 
best: and meanwhile I will reserve the subject fill you next come here, when we 
will talk about it. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


(1) [0x6^ MSS., Vol. 18.] 

(®) [w. immediately preceding document.] 
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No. 388. 


Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

ily dear Grey, Paris, February 17, 1910. 

We may prefer, as you say in your letter of the 12th instant, (^) that the French 
should spend all they can afford on their Army, and not on their Navy. They cannot 
be expected to see things in that light. The Commission of Inquiry has brought 
before the Public some of the great defects of the French Navy and the French 
Parliament and the Country are prepared to make sacrifices for it. The Ministry 
are consequently obliged to propose an extensive programme of Shipbuilding. At 
present as France is dependent on England for her defence at sea we are in the 
position of being able in the last resort to dictate to the French Government as 
regards a war with Germany. They desire, and small blame to them, to free 
themselves from such entire dependence on us not only in that respect, but in 
general policy. What the French navy, even with the increased ship power, may 
be worth at sea is another matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

G) [Grey MSS., Vol. 13.] 

(2) [v. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 884. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie, February 19, 1910. 

What 1 said in my previous letter is true but so is what you have said in yours 
of February 17 about French Naval Expenditure. (^) French opinion will demand the 
expenditure and the Government cannot help themselves. They also desire to free 
themselves from entire dependence on us as you truly say : but what Briand said to 
his colleagues as reported in your letter of the 10th (®) was that France must spend 
money on her Navy in order to fulfil her moral obligations towards England. 

Having done this she will of course say that what she has spent on her Navy 
for the sake of her obligations towards us adds force to our obligations towards her. 

It was what Briand said and this reflection upon it that drew from me my 
previous letter. What really strengthens the moral obligations between us is tiiat 
France should keep up an Army and we a Navy at the highest possible pitch of 
strength. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


G) [Grey MSS., Vol. 13.] 

{2) [u. immediately preceding document.] 
G) [^J. supra, p. 439, No. 331.] 
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No. S85. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 8718/167/10/18. 

(No. 62.) Confidential. Berlin, D. March 7, 1910. 

Sir, E. March 14, 1910. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Heath, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to a conversation with H[is] M[ajestj’’] the Emperor. 

I have, &c. 

W.^ E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 335. 

Captain Heath to Sir E. Goschen. 

Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, March 7, 1910. 

^ I have the honour to report that His Majesty the Emperor was graciously 
pleased to hold a few minutes* conversation with me on the occasion of the annual 
dinner to the Ambassadors, given at the Berlin Schloss on the 4th March. 

His Majesty expressed his great satisfaction that the “naval scare” in England 
appeared to be passing away. His Majesty remarked that he believed that nothing 
approaching the recent scare had taken place in England since the years 
immediately following the Crimean war. 

His Majesty complained that no allowance appeared to have been made for his 
own close blood relationship with His Majesty the King, nor to the fact that he 
had ruled Germany for twenty-two years, and had never shown any desire but for 
the maintenance of peace and good relations between Great Britain and Germany. 

His Majesty expressed great sui'prise that the “scare** seemed to extend from 
the “dukes to the lowest in the land.** As for certain remarks made in connection 
with the possible conversion of Belfast into a German naval base, His Majesty 
remarked that he could find no words in which to express his wonder. 

His Majesty referred to the strange “stories** told by the leaders of both the 
principal parties in the House of Commons as to the number of German 1st class 
ships to be completed by early 1912. 

His Majesty added, “If only they would read and understand the conditions' 
of the Naval Law, they would have been saved all these false statements.** 

It is perhaps the best illustration of His Majesty*s good spirits that he wound up 
his remarks somewhat as follows : — 

“I really get so puzzled as to the state of mind of some of my friends in 
England that I was constrained to finish up one of my letters with the lines 
of the old song — 

Oh, Julia, oh, Julia, 

Why are you so peculiar ” 

I have, &c. 

H. L. HEATH, 

Captain and Naval Attachi. 

MINUTE. 

The feelings ol the German Emperor may at any time be swept aside by a wave of Chauvinism 
arising from some more or loss trifling incident. In such cases one cannot count on blood 
relationship. 

C. H. 
E. G. 
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No. 336. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen.C) 

F.O. 10740/167/10/18. 

(No. 71.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 22, 1910. 

Count Metternieh remarked to me to-day that I had said nothing about the 
negotiations mth Germany since the general election. I replied that the Cabinet 
had been so much occupied since the election and the political future was so 
uncertain that I had not attempted as yet to bring the question before them. 
Count Metternieh seemed to be prepared for this reply and to understand the 
difficulty of the situation. 

I observed that there had been no indication when the negotiations were 
suspended that the German naval programme could be modified. Count Metternieh 
asked whether I meant the German Naval Law, and I replied that I meant the 
naval programme as fixed by law. His Excellency said that it had always been 
made quite clear on the German side that this could not be altered. I observed that 
this was the key of the situation, for I was sure that public opinion here wouM 
expect a diminution of our naval expenditure to be a consequence of any agreement, 
and our present naval expenditure was based on the German naval law as it 
was now. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 

(1) [For Count Metternieh ’s report, v. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 308-10.] 


, No. 337. 

Sir Edtvard Grey to Sir E, Goschen.(^) 

F.O. 11445/8445/10/34. 

(No. 80.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 31, 1910. 

I observed to the German Charge d’ Affaires to-day that, though I was not 
speaking officially or with the object of bringing forward anything for discussion, 
I had been reflecting upon what Count Metternieh had said to me as to the non- 
renewal of the discussions started by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg last autumn with 
regard to a general arrangement between England and Germany. (®) 

A reduction in naval expenditure was in our view essential to any arrangement 
of this kind, and Count Metternieh had reaffirmed the impossibility of altering the 
German Naval Law. An arrangement of this kind was, therefore, not possible at 
present; but it seemed to me that the key to smooth relations in many respects 
between the two countries might be found in a settlement of the Bagdad Eailway 
question. This had been suggested to me by the representations which Germany 
had recently made here and in St. Petersburgh respecting Persia. The German 
Government did not wish to have a discussion of the Bagdad railway d quatrc; but 
we on the other hand though we might discuss the question separately, could not 
have a settlement except d quatre; i.e,, we could not have a settlement with 
Germany ourselves unless Prance and Eussia also had a settlement with Germany. 
With regard to Prance, there was no difficulty. With regard to Eussia and 
ourselves, perhaps a settlement might now be made which would include the Persian 
question. 

0) [For Herr yon Kuhlmann’s report, v, G.P. XXVIII, pp. 313-4, and ib. XXVII, II, 
pp. 634-6. On April 1, Sir A. Nicolson was instructed by telegram to inform M. Isvolski of this 
conversation.] 

(^) [v. immediately preceding document.] 
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The German Charge d’Affaires received this very sympathetically. He said that 
he had felt for some time that a frank discussion of Persian affairs, though in a 
non-committal way, would be desirable to prevent the growth of a bad sentiment. 
Germany did not wish to be made to feel that a monopoly was being established 
against her in Persia in favour of England, Eussia, and eventually France. 

I told him that we were bound to watch very carefully our strategic and political 
interests. This would not be so necessary if Persia were a strong country, able to 
hold matters in her own hands ; but, as she was so weak we were obliged to guard 
against her giving away concessions which would injure us strategically or politically. 
On the other hand, however, we had no desire to exclude foreign commerce by 
establishing a commercial monopoly. There was a certain analogy between the 
situation in Persia and the situation in Morocco. The analogy was not exact, because 
in the case of Persia there was no Convention of the nature of the Algeciras Act. 
But, still, as Germany had been able to come to a working arrangement commercially 
with France about Morocco, I did not see why she should not get on in a similar way 
with Eussia and ourselves about Persia. 

The German Charge d’ Affaires remarked that he had known something of 
Morocco when he was there, and in his opinion there need have been no trouble 
had it not been for the bad sentiment which was aroused some time ago. He saw 
no reason why an arrangement should not be come to with regard to Persia, and 
why the arrangement should not be satisfactory to our position in the Persian Gulf. 
He understood that w^e had considered our position in the Gulf to be prejudiced by 
the Bagdad Railway project. 

I said that a great deal of Indian and other British trade went to the Gulf, for 
generations we liad done all the work there, and the Lynch Concession had control 
over one of the means of communication into Mesopotamia. Control over means of 
communication had much to do with the flow of trade, and if the Railway were made 
down to the Gulf and irrigation took place in Mesopotamia the means of 
commxmication now in our hands would be entirely superseded. It was in this sense 
that our position in the Gulf was at stake. So far as the northern sections of the 
Railway were concerned, Germany was not displacing anything of ours; but if 
Germany had control over the southern section she would be displacing our vested 
interests. 

The (liarge d’ Affaires told me that it was believed to be our view that, even if 
Gernuniy did give us control over the southern section, this would not be a concession 
for whi(di wo owed anything to Germany. 

T pointed out that the investment of British capital in the completion of the 
lino would be a quid pro quo, and so would be our consent to the 4% increase of 
th(‘ Turkish Customs Dues,(®') which would help the Turks to find the money for the 
other soctions of the Railway. 

The Charg6 d’ Affaires dwelt upon the difl&culty which his Government 
experien<5ed owing to the pan-German feeling. This feeling made it hard for them 
to appear to make concessions without getting substantial considerations in return. 
At the same time, he did not think this was a reason for not preparing the way for 
a seitlemont. 

T said my reflections had been much influenced by the impression made upon 
me of a good disposition and a genuine desire to smooth matters on the part of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, and T would add of Herr von Schon also. 

[I am, &e.] 

B. 6[REY]. 


O \t‘p. Ultra, pp. 791-2, App. VI. j 
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No. 338. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 1-2142/8445/10/34A. 

(No. 169.) St. Petershurgh, D. Ayril 2, 1910. 

gir^ E. April 11, 1910. 

* I had a conversation this afternoon with Monsieur Iswolsky in regard to possible 
German action in Persia, and I gave him in a Pro memoria the substance of your 
observations to the German Charge d’ Affaires, as communicated to me in your 
telegram No. 156 of the 1st instant. (^) I explained that the conversation with 
Monsieur de Kuhlmann had been quite informal and unofidcial, but that you thought 
it might interest him to know what had passed. Monsieur Iswolsky expressed his 
best thanks and remarked that your observations were most interesting. He would, 
he added, naturally keep me fully informed of the course of any discussions which 
might take place between him and the German Government in regard to the Bagdad 
Eailway, but he doubted if they would lead to any results. I thought it as well to 
give Monsieur Iswolsky a summary in writing of your remarks as they will be a 
useful guide to him in any conversation he may have with the German Ambassador. 

I told Monsieur Iswolsky that I was glad we had come to an agreement as to 
the text of the communication to be made to the Persian Government, and that 
the necessary instructions had now been sent to Sir George Barclay and 
Monsieur Poklewski.(*) It would be well that the Persian Government should receive 
a warning as soon as possible. His Excellency remarked that as long as Great 
Britain and Eussia held firmly together they were on very strong ground. He had 
not heard positively that there was any immediate intention on the part of German 
financiers to make an advance, and they would find obstacles in their way very 
serious if they seriously contemplated such a step. As to railw'ay concessions, he 
was beginning to regard that question with a certain quietude. Even supposing that 
the Persian Government, in spite of our warnings, granted a concession, it would 
be impossible for the Germans to put it into execution, in any case until the Bagdad 
Eailway was constructed. The Eussian Government would decline to allow any 
material to go in transit through Eussian territory. I remarked that material could 
be imported from the south by sea. The cost of transport would perhaps be very 
great for northern lines, but for lines in the south the same diESculties would not 
exist. 

Monsieur Iswolsky remarked that in his view the action of Germany was 
prompted by various motives. The Government perhaps wished to show the German 
public that they were ready to encourage and promote German enterprizes in a 
new field; and they also might think that they could put pressure on Eussia to 
be conciliatory in matters connected with the Bagdad Eailway. There was, further, 
the desire to -impress on Eussia that her understanding with England did not 
preserve her from admonitions from Berlin, and there was possibly a hope that 
some divergence of views might be developed between England and Eussia. 
“ Enfin,” he said, “ il y a un peu de tout ” in this last move of Germany. 

I observed that the press had now got wind of what was passing and he said 
that some Eussian journals had already taken up the matter. 

I asked if Count Pourtales had again referred to the subject, and he replied 
in the negative. He expects to receive a written communication before long, and 
I think he is quite prepared for it not being couched in very agreeable terms. 

I have, &e. 

A. NICOLSON. 

(}) [Not reproduced. Its substance is given in greater fulness in the immediately preceding 
■document.] 

(®) [For the substance of this communication, v. infra,, p. 452, No. 843, note (*).] 
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No. 339. 

Sir G. Lowther to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12167/100/10/44. 

(No. 197.) Constantinople, D. April 2, 1910. 

Sir, E. April 11, 1910. 

I arranged to see Eifaat Pasha at his house to-day and told him that I wished 
to make clear the position of His Majesty’s Government as regards their consent 
to the 4 % increase of the Customs dues, if it was still the intention of the Ottoman 
Government to impose that increase, as information had reached us that 
negotiations were proceeding between the Ottoman Government and the Bagdad 
Eailway Company which, if completed, would, five years hence, give to the Bagdad 
Railway Company the excess of the tithes for the kilometrie guarantees, amounting 
to about £T 500,000, for the construction of the final portion from El Halif to 
Bagdad. 

Eifaat Pasha made no attempt to deny the existence of the negotiations but 
said they had not terminated. He could not see how we could object to the giving 
of tithes as a guarantee, it was the giving of the 4 % increase about which we had 
made the reserve. I reminded His Excellency that in the original communication 
made to your department on September 14 of last year, requesting agreement to 
the 4 % increase, the following phrase had occurred “ H est bien entendu que les 
sommes provenant de cette majoration ne seront point affectees ^ des entreprises 
dans lesquelles le Gouvernement Imperial se trouve dejk engag4 et notamment le 
chemm de fer de Bagdad.”(M This obviously had been introduced in order to get 
over the objections that our goods would be handicapped with the extra 4 % in order 
to benefit the Bagdad Eailway in fact that the money would go out of the pockets 
of British merchants into those of German contractors, a position difficult to justify 
before our Parliament, and it was obvious that the receipts other than the 4 % should 
be available and be reserved for works of general utility and advancement and 
should not bo used for furnishing exaggerated guarantees against which we have 
always inveighed and against which we have endeavoured to protect them. 

Eifaat Pasha said he was the more surprised at the view of His Majesty’s 
Government thus expressed by me because he had recently instructed Tewfik Pasha 
to ask at the Foreign Office whether there would be any objection on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government to the ordinary revenues being given as guarantees for 
the prolongation of the line from Halif [sic. Helif] to Bagdad and he had understood 
from Sir Charles Hardingo that there would be none, and that it was only the 4% 
about whi(?h we were concerned. (®) 

Eifaat Pasha tlron went on to say that our attitude could only be interpreted 
l)y the hypothesis that we wished to obstruct the completion of the line and to leave 
it as it were “in mid-air’’ at Halif. The Turkish Government were committed 
in principle to Germany as regards the completion of the line to Bagdad and they 
could not risk a disagreement with that Power on the matter. He did not, however, 
state, which is the fact, that the military authorities are pressing very hard for 
the conclusion of the line to Bagdad. I observed that they were committed when 
funds were available for the guarantees, and these were not available unless the 
4% or their equivalent were released. The only way in which they could become 
available was by some satisfaction being given to British commerce either by_ some 
participation in the Bagdad Railway scheme or by the granting of a concession to 
us for a Bagdad-Basrah Eailway. This latter, I reminded His Excellency, had in 
principle been approved of by the ex-Grand Vizier Hilmi Pasha after consultation 

(1) [v. supra, pp. 375-6, No. 273. The passage here quoted ends in the original text 
nommdment au ehemin de fer de Bagdad.*’] 

(^) [Unsigned marginal comment: “This is not the case see 11372.” The reference is to 
TeL No. 51 from Sir d. Lowther of April 2, which gives a shorter account of the above interview, 
air* Charles Hardinge wrote a minute on this telegram saying that he had spohen “ in exactly 
the contrary sense to Tewfik Pasha.] 
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with some of his colleagues. (^) To this His Excellency observed that he had not 
been one of them and this was the first he had heard of the suggestion. I then 
briefly recounted to him my conversations with Hilmi Pasha, the conclusion of 
which was that Shevket Pasha who had recently returned from Berlin should speak 
to Baron Marschall with a view to bringing about some participation of Great Britain 
in the continuation of the line. I reminded him of the conversations that had 
taken place between Sir Ernest Cassel and Dr. G winner in Berlin, negotiations not 
broken off, but only suspended. His Excellency seemed to suggest that it would 
be time enough to consider this proposal when the Halif Bagdad section was 
completed, and if necessary Turkey could build the Bagdad-Basrah line herself. 
This, however, is obviously out of the question. In the first alternative we should 
have no lever left with which to negotiate with the Germans, and in the second it 
is clear that they could, once in possession of the line to Bagdad, make their own 
terms with regard to the Turkish Bagdad-Basrah line. 

I also took occasion to remind His Excellency that Hilmi Pasha, when Grand 
Vizier, had frequently declared to me that he would never agree to the continuation 
of the line on the old conditions, to which His Excellency merely observed that 
Hilmi Pasha was in the habit of giving promises very lightly. But the fact must 
not be lost sight of that the military element is still supreme and perhaps makes 
its influence more felt than it did last autumn. 

In the course of the conversation Eifaat Pasha, while still suggesting that a 
British participation with the Germans in the Halif-Bagdad portion would not get 
over our objections as to the existence of exaggerated kilometric guarantees asked 
whether, in the event of such a solution being found, we would grant the 4 % but 
pending the clearing up of the misunderstanding referred to I thought it wiser not 
to enter on a field which might be fruitful of lengthy discussion especially as I am 
not aware as to how far His Majesty’s Government would support a British 
participation that necessarily involves kilometric guarantees. 

Finally Eifaat Pasha said that he would refer to Tewfik Pasha’s telegram 
recording his conversation with Sir Charles Hardinge which he had not at hand, 
and that he would confer with the Grand Vizier, but in a somewhat desperate tone 
he added that the only way he could see out of the matter would be to abandon 
the request for the 4 % increase of the Customs dues. 

It may not be out of place to observe that the entering into arrangements for 
the completion of the line from El Halif to Bagdad impliedly on the old onerous 
conditions with the new one, and that too in connection with the 4 % is clearly 
at variance with what was generally believed to be the intention of their Government 
last year, namely not to proceed with the construction of the line beyond Helif 
or even Aleppo unless some considerable modification more favourable to the 
Ottoman Treasury were brought about. 

I have, &c. 

GEEAED LOWTHEE, 

(®) [cp. supra, p. 377. Nos. 274-5.] 


No. 840. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Lowther. 

F.O. 11372/100/10/44. Foreign Office, Ajm! 4, 1910. 

Tel. (No. 61.) D. 6 p.m. 

Bagdad Eailway. Your telegram No. 51 (of April 2).(^) 

Y[our] E[xcellency] should explain to Minister for] ^[oreign] A[ffairB] that 
our present attitude is not open to the interpretation indicated : all we maintain 
is that we caimot agree to the customs increase if that increase is to be used, 

(^) [Not reproduced, v. supra, p. 445, No. 339, note (*).] 
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•whether directly or by liberating other revenues, to facilitate the prolongation of a 
railway which must, as at present controlled, have a prejudicial effect on our 
established trade interests in Mesopotamia. Our attitude will only be changed 
subject to the fulfilment of one of two alternative conditions : either we must be 
admitted on acceptable terms to participation in the Gulf sections of the Bagdad 
Eailway, or we must be granted a substantial interest in a “protective” concession 
for a line down the Tigris. 

We are in favour of railway construction in Mesopotamia, but not on terms 
■calculated to handicap British interests. 

You should emphasise the fact that you did apply to Hilmi Pasha for a 
concession, and that your application was agreed to in principle (see your tel[egram] 
No. 335 of Sept[ember] 27)(®) : to avoid all ambiguity it might be well to make this 
communication in writing. 

As to the last paragraph of your telegram, it is difficult to express any opinion 
without knowing the details of what M[inister for] F[oreign] A[ffairs] has in 
contemplation and what safeguards he would propose for securing our commercial 
position. 

(2) {v. supra, p. 877, No. 275.] 


No. 341. 

Sir G. Lowther to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 11887/100/10/44. 

(No. 198.) Confidential. Constantinople, D. April 4, 1910. 

Sir, E. April 8, 1910. 

T have the honour to transmit to you herewith an account, courteously 
communicated to me by Sir 11. Babington Smith, of a conversation that gentleman 
recently had with the (German Ambassador on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway. 

You will notice that the tone of Baron von Marschall’s remarks seems to 
indicate that in his opinion the construction of the line on to Bagdad is assured, 
BO that he is disposed to contemplate with comparative indifference the construction 
of a lino from Bagdad to Homs and Tripoli, whether or not the proposed irrigation 
schemes are carried into effect, as he does not fear for the German line the 
competition of this latter railway. 

Tie seems, in fact, to consider the German position to be so strong as to be 
able to defy competition, though he is evidently apprehensive of being too 
uncompromising in regard to the Bagdad-Basra section where he recognises that 
British interests are predominating, 

I have, &o. 

GEEAED LOWTHEE. 


Enclosure in No. 341. 

Memorandum of Conversation between Sir H. Babington Smith and Baron Marsehall 

von Bieberstein on March 24, 1910. 

After various other matters had been discussed, I referred to the question of 
the Bagdad Eailway. 

Baron Marsehall said that he was now, and always had been, in favour of an 
agreement with England as regards the Bagdad-Gulf section, since English interests 
were necessarily predominant in that region, owing to the extent of her commerce, 
imr position in the Persian Gulf, and the nearness of her Eastern possessions. He 
had seen Gwinner’s memorandum of his conversation with Sir Ernest 0ass6l,(^) and 
Cassel’s letter to Gwinner. He quoted the phrase “nothing short of absolute 

(') ft), supra, pp. 410-1, No. 309, end., and G.P. XXVII, II, pp. 606-7.] 
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control ’ ’ from the latter ; and said that he thought that condition would create 
great difficulty. He suggested that “participation” was a better word than 
“ control,” and that a participation of 50 % would, in fact, give real control, 
without offending in the same way the susceptibilities of the Turks as regards 
spheres of influence. The assent of the Turks was necessary, since, under the 
Bagdad Convention, the concessionnaires must obtain the assent of the Turks for 
handing over any part of the concession to another party. I reminded him that it 
would also be necessary to obtain their assent to the removal of the bar on the use 
of the Bagdad-Gulf section before the rest of the line was open to traffic. He 
thought that if the participation were limited to 50 %, the assent of the Turks might 
be obtained; though he did not know whether Hakki Pasha’s views were as 
favourable to such an arrangement as Hilmi’s had been. I said that the matter 
was in suspense at present for various reasons. It was not a good moment for 
pursuing the matter at Constantinople ; also we were awaiting the result of Money’s 
investigations. I did not refer to the objections of the British Government to any 
scheme involving the acceptance of the kilometric guarantees in their present form. 
Baron Marsehall agreed that it was not a good moment here, since, he said, there 
were too many irons in the fire — the new Mahsousseh, the Lynch Affair, Willcocks 
and Mesopotamian irrigation, (^) and the Bagdad-Homs railway, as well as the question 
of the Bagdad-Persian Gulf section. 

As regards irrigation and the Bagdad-Homs railway. Ornstein had explained 
to hiin the nature of his schemes, and had endeavoured to convince him that the 
Bagdad-Homs line would not compete with the German Bagdad line. 
Baron Marsehall did not accept this though he did not lay strong stress on the 
competitive character. He held that heavy traffic, such as grain, from Bagdad and 
country to the south of Bagdad would find its natural exit in the Persian Gulf, and 
he did not expect that a Bagdad-Homs-Tripoli line would secure that traffic. He 
therefore, if I understood him rightly, considered that the Bagdad-Tripoli line 
would compete, if it competed at all, not so much with the Bagdad-Mossoul- 
Alexandretta line as with the route to Basra, but even on this route he thought 
that water carriage would defeat the railway. 

He referred in this connection to Art[icle] 12 of the Bagdad Convention, (») which 
reserves to the Bagdad Company the exclusive right to “ embranchements reliant 
le chemin de fer faisant I’objet de la presente convention a la mer en un point 
situ4 entre Mersine et Tripolis de Syrie.” I suggested that this article did not 
cover a line reaching the sea at Tripolis itself, since Tripolis was not “un point 
situ4 entre Mersine et Tripolis de Syrie”; but Baron Marsehall said that in his 
opinion the definition included the two points specified as the limits. 

(We had not the exact words before us at the time but on looking at them 
again, I venture to think that the Ambassador’s view is quite untenable. Even if 
the words themselves admitted of any doubt, the meaning is clearly indicated by 
the fact that, when the Convention was signed, a railway was actually in existence- 
from Adana, a point on the line, to Mersina ; and it was therefore obviously 
impossible to reserve to the Bagdad Company the exclusive right of making a branch 
from their railway to Mersina.) 

Baron Marsehall said that Ornstein had claimed to represent ‘ ‘ Bardac’s group, 
including the Ottoman Bank, Cassel and the Eothschilds.” I said he represented 
Bardac’s group, and that though I believed the Ottoman Bank had not taken formal 
engagements, or committed themselves to the detail of Ornstein’ s schemes, they 
were fully aware of what had been done, and there was undoubtedly an 
understandmg that they would take part in the scheme. As regards our position 
I thought it well to be frank, and said that there was a general understanding that 
we would act with the French group as regards irrigation in Mesopotamia, but we- 
were not responsible for the details of Ornstein’s proposals, and, indeed, thought; 

(*) fcp. pp. 381-4, No. 281.] 

(») [u. B.F.8.P., Vol. 102, pp. 887-8.] 
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that Willcocks’s projects and estimates required checking by cooler judgments 
before they could be taken as a basis of a large scheme. The understanding with the 
French group referred primarily to Willcocks's irrigation schemes. The railway had 
been joined with these schemes by the French group, in response, as we are 
told, to an invitation expressed by the Turks. We were inclined to share 
Baron MarschalTs doubt whether a railway to the Mediterranean could get much 
of the export traffic from Bagdad ; but, if the railway scheme ever came to anything, 
it could only be in close connection with the irrigation schemes, and we should, 
of course, regard the understanding for common action with the French as applying 
to it. Marschall agreed that the railway project was necessarily closely united with 
the irrigation. He added that notwithstanding the claim that might be based on 
article 12 of the Bagdad convention, he did not think that Germany would oppose 
the Bagdad-Homs railway. 

Ornstein, who was, he said, “ un peu naif,’* had suggested that the Germans 
should participate in the Bagdad-Homs scheme and give up their Bagdad scheme. 
He evidently did not treat this suggestion seriously. 

As regards the attitude of the Turks to the Bagdad-Homs railway, he thought 
it probable that they were attracted by the assertion that no kilometric guarantee 
was claimed; and they would be less favourable to it when they discovered that 
the arrangement suggested amounted in fact to a guarantee both for construction 
and working. 

The general impression I derived from the conversation was that he' was 
strongly in favour of an arrangement for the Bagdad-Gulf section and much less 
hostile than I anticipated to the Bagdad-Homs project. 

H. BABINGTON SMITH. 


No. 842. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12136/100/10/44A. 

(No, 99.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. April 8, 1910. 

Sir, E. April 11, 1910. 

During a visit I paid to Herr Stemrich yesterday he alluded to the conversation 
which had taken place between you and the German Charge d* Affaires on the 
Bagdad Eailway(^) and your suggestion that perhaps some arrangement might be 
made which would include the Persian question. He said that I knew very well 
that no one desired more than he did to see good relations established between 
Germany and England, but that the attacks recently levelled against the Imperial 
Foreign Office rendered it excessively difficult for the Imperial Government to come 
to any arrangements which would entail concessions, on their part, particularly if 
there was no substantial consideration in return to be placed on the German side 
of the account. The Bagdad Eailway loomed very largely in the public mind at 
present as a purely German undertaking; speaking for himself, and he had no 
authority to speak for the Government, he considered that any concession made 
with regard to the Bailway would be severely criticized by Public Opinion and 
would be held up as yet another example of weakness in the Imperial Foreign 
Policy, I said that surely he recognized that in the case that an arrangement was 
come to giving us control over the Southern Section of the Line there would be 
something to show on the German side of the account, as, as you had pointed out 
to Mr. Kuhlmann, such an arrangement would facilitate the completion of the 
whole line and place us in a position to give our consent to the 4 % increase of the 
Turkish Customs Dues. 

(>) [Apparently the. eonvorsation described in pp. 442-3, No. 337.] 
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Herr Stemrich replied that this might he so but that he was quite certain in 
his mind that Public Opinion would not view the matter in that light or see any 
quid pro quo for what would be regarded as a concession. I replied that if the 
Imperial Government recognized that the quid pro quo existed and was sufficient, 
it would not perhaps be difficult to educate Public Opinion and bring it to a proper 
knowledge of how the matter really stood. He replied that on the contrary it would 
be extremely difficult; it was not only the Pan-Germans who were ill-disposed 
towards the Imperial Government for its management of Foreign Affairs, but 
unfortunately there was a general feeling amongst the influential industrial classes 
that German interests abroad were not meeting with sufficient support. I asked 
Herr Stemrich whether I was to gather from his remarks that he considered the 
present moment inopportune for any conversations with regard to the Bagdad 
Eailway and kindred matters. He said that he would not go so far as that, as it 
was of course quite possible by mutual consideration of each other’s interests for 
the two Governments to come to some understanding; but he had wished to show 
me that for the reasons he had given the Imperial Government had to move very 
carefully and avoid anything that might have the appearance of concessions to 
Foreign Powers without due compensation in return. He begged me at the same 
time to regard his observations as confidential and as merely the expression of his 
own personal opinions. I would hear the views of the Imperial Government from 
the Chancellor who he knew would shortly wish to have a conversation with me on 
these subjects. 

As an example of the interest which the public is now taking in the Eailway 
Question, Herr Stemrich sent me this morning the enclosed article by 
Professor Wirth,(®) a weU known publicist, whose writings, Herr Stemrich says, are 
eagerly read by a very wide circle. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTES. 


This puts on official record that th<? German Govfornmen]t are unable or unwilling to grant 
us any participation whatever in the Southern end of this Bagdad Line, even in return for nn 
arrangement in regard to Persia. 

We have decided on the policy which we are therefore forced to pursue i.e. to obtain a 
railway concession for ourselves from Turkey and if complaints are made on the side of Germany 
we shall have an overwhelming answer. 

Personally I am of opinion that we must now completely abandon the idea of coming to 
terms with Germany over the Bagdad Line, although their overtures wiU probably be renewed 
when they hear that we are in earnest about the Tigris Line. 

When we have obtained our concession, we shall be able to bargain on equal terms. 

L. M. 

As Sir E. Goschen has put it in a private letter to me “ The Chancellor has come to a 
certain extent into the open. His idea seems to be to use the southern end of the Bagdad 
Railway, and our vital interests in the Persian Gulf, as levers to force us into the sort of 
understanding he wants, an understanding which, as it would leave Germany practically mistress 
of the European continent, would no doubt be acceptable to the Reichstag and public opinion and 
crown its engineers with laurels. ”(®) 

We must go on with the Tigris valley R[ailwa]y. 

G. H. 

Yes : and if we find the Germans opposing the Tigris valley railway we can retort that they 
are claiming monopoly in Mesopotamia. 

E. G. 

(2) [Not reproduced.] 

(®) [This extract is taken from a private letter from Sir E. Goschen to Sir G. Hardinge,. 
April 14, 1910. -y, infra, p. 463, No. 348.] 
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No. 843. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, A^^ril 10, 1910. 

F.O. 12218/100/10/44A. D. 1-8 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 25.) E. 8 p.m. 

Chancellor sent for me this evening. 

Eeferring to your conversation with German Charge d’Affaires(^) he said that he 
regretted not to have been able to fall in with your views respecting Bagdad railway. 
Public opinion would not allow him to give preponderance of influence on most 
•valuable section of railway without very substantial compensation. What H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t seemed to regard as such was no compensation at all. 
It was something for Turks but nothing for Germany. 

After listening to my enumeration of advantages to Germany of British 
participation he said that they amounted to nothing. I asked him whether he had 
in his mind any compensation which he and public opinion would deem sufficient. 
His reply was to the effect that the only way he could make such a great concession 
palatable to public opinion was to make it form part of a general political under- 
standing such as he had indicated last year. Any other way was impossible. After 
pointing out once more the difficulties in the way of a political understanding on his 
lines, I said that surely fact that suggestion of British participation had come from 
German side would have a tranquillising effect on German public opinion. He said 
that, on the contrary, in the first place the Deutsche Bank was not Germany and 
secondly much had changed since Cassel’s visit to render German public opinion 
sensitive with regard to concessions. No one was more anxious than he to have 
good relations with England but he could assure me that nothing was more certain 
than that if he gave away this valuable concession for what public opinion would 
regard as nothing the relations between the two countries would become far worse 
than ever. 

Alluding to your remarks about Persia, he said that, in his opinion, that was 
another question which should form part of the general political understanding. 
His views were that British and Eussian Gov[ernmen]ts should renew assurances 
as to open door. That Germany should engage not to apply for railway, telegraph 
or such like concessions in the British sphere, while in return G[rea]t Britain 
should give Germany a fair share of supply of material etc. in any British 
enterprises under such concessions. Germany would also ask for equal participation 
with other third Powers in loans and situations under Persian Gov[ernmen]t. I 
also understood he [sic] to say that as regards Eussia Germany would require that 
line between Teheran and Khanikin should be constructed and that on completion 
of that line and the German Bagdad-Khanikin line carriages and trucks from German 
line should be allowed to run through to Teheran without prohibitory customs dues 
or other disadvantages. As long as this was not promised, and the matter was 
almost as important to British commerce as to German, any assurance of the open 
door was illusory. 

MINUTES. 

This telegram deals "with very important questions, but it does not appear to require an 
immediate reply. 

As regards the Bagdad Eailway, as a matter of fact it is not so much a question of what 
German public opinion would allow, it is rather a matter for the German Gov[emmen]t tf> 
consider whether German interests would best be protected by allowing us to co-operate in the 
Bagdad Railway (Gulf sections) or by running the risk ot our getting an alternative concession 
for a line down the Tigris valley. It is probable that if we succeed in getting a concession do\vn 
the Tigris, the German Gov[ernmen]t will alter their present conception of British participation 
in the Bagdad Eailway. I have minuted a letter from a firm in the City, and proposed that a 
detailed and reasoned despatch, in a form suitable if it should ever be required for publication, 
should be drawn up to Sir G. Lowther, in order to explain fully our attitude in regard to the 
Customs increase in Turkey and the question of railway construction in Mesopotamia, and so 

(^) [Apparently that in pp. 442-3, No. 337.] 
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I do not cover the same ground again in this minute, except to say that it does seem very 
desirable that we should concentrate upon a concession for the Tigris Valley Line. 

As regards Persia, it seems hardty advisable that we should enter into any written under- 
standing with Germany as she might, to judge from her past conduct in other regions, utilise 
such an understanding for justifying a policy of gradual commercial absorption. It w’ould seem 
rather that we should inform the Persian Gov[ernmen]t in explicit terms that we should regard 
it as an unfriendly act if concessions for railway construction in Persia were given to third 
Powers (other than Eussia and ourselves) since such concessions would possibly have a very 
harmful influence, from political and strategical aspects, upon vital British interests. (-) As long 
ago as October 1908 we wrote a long memorandum to the Kussian Gov[ernmen]t(3) indicating the 
concessions for railways in Persia for w'hich w’e should apply, and there has been much 
correspondence of a desultory character since, but it does now seem desirable that we should 
definitely approach the Persian Gov[ernmen]t on the subject. As to Germany having equal 
rights with third powers as regards loans and official posts, it does not seem quite clear whether 
this alludes to Powers other than G[rea]t Britain and Eussia, or whether it ineJudes those tw^o 
Powers. One thing must be borne in mind about the Germans having running powders over what 
would presumably be a Eussian line from Khanikin to Tehran, and that is that such running 
powers would be very unwelcome to Eussia, since it would involve the line from Tehran to 
Khanikin being built on the German gauge (4 foot 8 inches) wffiereas the Eussian gauge is 
5 foot. This would render it necessary for the Eussians to “ break bulk ’’ at Tehran. C*-) 

The Germans in discussing these questions, more especially the Bagdad Railway, overlook 
the important fact that we have been building up our commercial position in Mesopotamia for 
over two centuries, and that it is only natural that we should seek to protect those interests when 
they are threatened. 

Mr. Crowe to see in first instance. A. P. 

April 11th, 1910. 

I do not think that we should surrender to this ultimatum without a most serious endeavour 
to obtain from Turkey the Tigris concession. If that policy fails together with the Bagdad- 
Homs scheme and we find ourselves at the end of our resources so far as Turkey is concerned, then 
there will be time to consider whether participation in the Bagdad line is so valuable to us, as 
to induce us to modify our views as to a general understanding. With regard to which, the 
German Gov[ernmen]t have frequently been told that it is impossible without a preliminary 
naval agreement. 

It is to be noted that concessions in Persia is [sic] only a part of the gen?ral understanding. 
We do not know what other concessions will be asked for in other parts of the world. And this 
is the modest payment we are to make for the privilege of finding money to complete a Railway 
which will not benefit us. 

It is indeed very doubtful whether it will benefit anyone except the Turks strategically. 
There is a great deal of blufi in the Chancellor’s communication. 

Our participation in the Bagdad Railway would undoubtedly be of advantage to Germany, 
apart from such incidental benefits as the carriage of the Indian Mails. Our opposition, is at any 
rate disagreeable to them and our possession of the Terminus at Koweit a good card in our hands. 

The Chancellor perhaps does not yet know of our last intimation about the 4%.(®) It may 
have the effect of nipping in the bud the recent negotiations with Germany respecting the 
prolongation to Bagdad. 

My point is that Germany is asking a very great deal and conferring very little. We must 
not be driven into a corner over this business. Our way out is through the Tigris Valley, and if 
we can possibly secure this concession, then the whole attitude of the Germans must change. 

Possibly even now they would grant us some sort of participation in the Railway in exchange 
for an agreement about Persia only. As to this we should have to examine very closely whether — 
if we can't get the Tigris Valley railway — ^it would be worth our while to enter upon such a bargain — 
Russia would have to be consulted — . Another point must bo remembered German consent would 
be useless as the Deutsche Bank have told Cassell [stc. Cassel] unless Turkey was squared — ^so that 

(2) [Marginal comment by Mr. Parker : “ Since writing this I have seen the note of April 7 
to the Persian Gov[ernmen]t. A. P.” 

The note of April 7, to which Mr. Parker refers, was presented to the Persian Government 
jointly by the British and Russian representatives at Tehran. It was to the effect that the two 
Powers had no objection to loans being concluded by Persia with any other Powers provided 
certain conditions were fulfilled. The conditions included the requirement that no concessions 
should be given to other foreign Powers qui puissent porter atteinte k lours int^rots politiques 
ou strat4giques en Perse.” (F.O. 15837/8172/10/34) cp. infra, p. 490, No. 375, note (^).] 

(®) [Memorandum of October 14, 1908 (F.O. 371/503), It indicated as ” the Concessions which 
most closely concern ” Great Britain, ” besides the southern section of a line which may be built 
from Julfa to Mohammerah ”, ” the lines Bunder Abbas to Kerman, and Bunder Abbas, viii 
Shiraz, to Ahwaz, with the option to construct a port at Khor Musa.” cp. supra, p. 402, 
No. 300.] 

[Marginal comment by Mr. Mallet: ” This would be a matter for negotiation. L. M.”] 

(®) [cp. infra, pp. 791-2, App. VI.] 
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after we had made our concessions in Persia, Marschall would only have to put up Turkey to refuse 
us a preponderant share and bleed us twice over. They would certainly do this, unless we stipulated 
that the Persian concessions were to become valid only on Turkey having given her consent. 
The Persian terms will require careful examination. It looks as if they might serve as a basis 
for an agreement but we must remember the Yangtse Valley agreement and act with great 
caution. (®) 

We may await a despatch from Berlin, before making up our minds. 

L. M. 

Whilst T do not feel competent to express an opinion on the details of the particular 
arrangements suggested by the German government, I venture to offer a few remarks from the 
point of view of their probable effect on Anglo-German relations. 

There is one aspect of the proposals to which it is well, preliminarily, to give some attention r 
They are the outcome of a secret negotiation which was started on a very different basis, and it is 
difficult to resist the suspicion that the German government deliberately opened up the false prospect 
of an agreement respecting the limitation of armaments, in order to entangle H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] once more in the meshes of an Anglo-German agreement of the well-known type, 
under which it is the part of Great Britain to pay compensation to Germany. 

It w^as recognized at the outset to be little short of a mystery how it was possible for the 
German Admiralty to be represented as ready to enter into an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments. Is it possible to doubt, now% that this was a blind? It is unnecessary to assume that 
Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg was consciously misleading H[is] M[aiesty’s] G[overnment]. He 
may himself have been misled and “ used by others. 

The present move closely resembles in character and method of proceeding, former German 
proposals for understandings with England, of which we have had such long and uniformly 
unhappy experiences; and it is a fair inference from those experiences that if w’c now^ enter ink) 
a fresh understanding, it should be done with our eyes open to the fact that we shall not have 
advanced one step in the direction of better general relations with Germany. On the contrary 
we must make up our minds that if we see advantages in the German proposals on their own 
merits, wo shall have to buy them at the price not only of the compensation we are openly 
asked for, but of finding Germany, now entrenched in a fresh position, gained at our expense, as 
hostile as before. 

These considerations ought to be carefully w’eighed if an exact calculation is to be made of 
the balance of advantages and disadvantages that may be involved in the German proposals. 
We are called upon to buy off Geiman hostility in certain restricted fields in Turkey and Persia. 
The bargain even if honourably kept, — ^which with Shantung, the “ Yang-tsze agreement, (®) and 
the evacuation of Shanghai in our memory is a large assumption — will involve no more than just 
so much German opposition in that particular field given up. This must form the basis of any 
sound judgment of the general advantages of coming to terms. 

Unless the advantages arc found to be very substantial, we should probably fare better without 
any agreement. I understand we have certain vital political and strategical interests in Persia; 
wo also have rights as towards the Persian gov[crnmen]t in the shape of pledged revenues, &c- 
We are presumably prepared, whatever happens, to defend those interests and enforce those 
rights. Apart from these and from our obligations to Bussia, we have no desire, I believe, to 
stand in Germany’s way. The Persian door is open. Let her walk in. There is no occasion for us 
to tie our hands further by special engagements towards Germany nor do we ask for any German 
assurances. But this is a subject on which I am not sufficiently informed to have a decided 
opinion. 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 11, 

I agree generally with all the above minutes, but I wish to point out the change which has 
taken place in the attitude of Germany towards a naval agreement coupled with a political 
CJonvention and our participation in the Bagdad Railway, since the month of November last.(’’) 
At that time Germany was ready to offer us her recognition of British naval supremacy while 
maintaining her own naval programme, in return for a Treaty or Convention, on the lines proposed 
by B[aro]n Kiderlen to Sir E. GoscheD,(®) by which the hands of Great Britain were to be ti^ for 
a period of years during which she would be pledged neither to attack Germany nor to join a 
coalition or alliance against her. At the same time the German Gov[emmen]t were fairly 
well disposed to a de^ between Sir E. Cassel and Hr. Gwinner for our participation in the 
Bagdad R[ailwa]y, although her statesmen always said that, when an agreement had been made 
by the financiers, it would then be the moment for the two Gov[ernmen]ts to intervene. The 
Germans now realise that, so long as they persist in the maintenance of their naval programme 


(®) [The “ Yangtse Agreement ” is treated in Gooch d^Temperley, Yol. II, ch. IX, pp. 1-31; 
and it., Yol. HI, p. 413, App. A, pp, 426-8, App. B. For the negotiations relating to evacuation 
of Shanghai, v. ib., Yol. II, ch. XII, pp. 138-53.] 

(0 [cp. supra, pp. 304^12, No. 204; pp. 312-3, No. 205; and pp. 314-5, No. 207.] 

(®) [cp. supra, pp. 265-6, No. 174.] 
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we are not so foolish as to tie our hands in Europe for the sake of a theoretical recognition of our 
naval supremacy, and they evidently believe that we might yet be induced to accept the Kiderlen 
proposals for a mess of pottage in the shape of participation in the Bagdad E[ailwa]y. 

“ A general political understanding such as he (the Chancellor) had indicated last year is 
out of the question, and really never was feasible. So also is any understanding about Persia 
unless coupled with the Bagdad E[ailwa]y question. 

The change of attitude in Berlin towards the latter question is probably due to the fact 
that the German Gov[ernmen]t see a prospect ahead of funds being available for kilometric 
guarantees independently of the 4% Customs dues to which the assent of the Powers has not yet 
been given. The fact that such funds are being set aside by the Turkish Gov[ernmen]t is 
probably due to pressure from the Military partj^ who lay stress on the strategic importance of 
the Bagdad E[ailwa]y, 

The course I would recommend is that we should steadily press for a railway concession in 
the Tigris valley, withholding our assent to the Customs increase until we receive it and support 
any Company that is approved by France in obtaining a concession for the Bagdad-Homs 
R[ailwa]y. As regards Persia, we should tell the German Gov[ernmen]t, if they refer to this 
matter again, that we have always maintained the open door in Persia for commercial purposes 
and that to make any special agreement with them on the subject of commercial concessions in 
Persia would entail similar agreements with all the other Powers. We should add at the same 
time that it is our intention to strenuously resist any encroachment by the Persians [sfc] or any 
other foreign Power on our political and strategic interests in Persia. 

In the meantime, no action is necessary until and unless the question is reopened by the 
German Gov[ernmen]t. 

C. H. 

I agree generally as to the course we should take and the view of the German ideas. The 
despatch respecting them can be considered when it arrives. 

E. G. 


No. 344. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 18071/100/10/44A. 

(No. 102.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. April 11, 1910. 

Sir, E. April 18, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that at the Imperial Chancellor’s request I called 
upon His Excellency yesterday evening. He said that he wished to speak to me 
on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway question and that he also desired to say a 
few words with regard to Persia and Germany’s position in that country. 

His Excellency began the conversation by stating that he was grateful for the 
frank and open manner in which you had stated your views on these subjects to 
the German Charge d’ Affaires. (^) He would be equally frank with me and if his 
views did not agree altogether with those of His Majesty’s Government, he would 
ask me to bear in mind that it was none the less the sincere desire of both 
Herr von Schoen and himself to establish good relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. This desire had been the mainspring of his policy ever since he 
had become Imperial Chancellor, not only from personal inclinations but because 
he had realized the all-importance of the question of Anglo-German relations. It 
was not a question which concerned the two nations alone, it was not even only a 
European question, it was a question which concerned the whole world. The main 
point was to create an atmosphere of good feeling between the two peoples and thin 
could only be done by a process of give and take, by mutual concessions, and by 
making an arrangement which would not only be acceptable to the two Governments 
but satisfactory to the two nations behind them. 

(}) [Apparently the conversation of March 31, ®. supra, pp. 442-3, No. 337.] 
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He had rather gathered that His Majesty’s Government were of opinion that 
the Naval proposals which he had made last year(-) were not such as would recommend 
themselves to the British Public. He feared he must say that the idea that 
Germany should hand over the Southern section of the Bagdad Railway to Great 
Britain would be equally unacceptable to the people of Germany. The Bagdad 
Railway had become an Imperial idea in Germany; it was regarded as a great 
national undertaking ; and as I had probably noticed from the newspapers, the people 
regarded any proceedings connected with it with a very watchful and suspicious eye. 
This was, in his opinion, imfortunate, but he felt bound to add that this regrettable 
feeling was chiefly due to the opposition shown by Great Britain to the undertaking 
from ifs very commencement — an attitude which was subsequently adopted by Russia 
and France. How would it be then if it was suddenly announced that the Imperial 
Government had handed over the most valuable section of the whole line to the 
very Power who had all along been the most bitter opponent of the scheme and 
placed every obstacle in the way of its fulfilment? The Imperial Government would 
first be asked what return they had secured for such an enormous concession. The 
reply would have to be “ None whatever; ” and the anger of the nation would have 
no bounds. Their anger moreover would not only be directed against the Imperial 
Government but also against Great Britain. Under such circumstances the 
relations between the two countries, instead of being improved would be far worse 
titan before. I pointed out to His Excellency that this might possibly be so if the 
people were told that they got no return for the concession. The Imperial 
Government would, however, be able to show that they had secured very important 
advantages in return for their consent to British participation. They would be able 
to point out, amongst other advantages, that the consent of His Majesty’s Government 
to the 4 % increase of the Turkish customs dues — ^in itself a great concession in 
view of the great preponderance of British Trade interests in Turkey — would place 
the Ottoman Government in a position to find the money for the other sections of 
the Railway, and thus facilitate their construction, and that the investment of 
British Capital in a portion of the line would indubitably give life to the whole 
undertaking and enable the whole Railway to be completed in a far shorter period 
than would be otherwise possible. His Excellency replied that all this amounted 
practically to nothing and would be regarded as nothing by German public opinion. 
The withdrawal of our opposition to the 4 % increase of Turkish customs dues would 
be a concession to Turkey — not to Germany; while the shortening of the period 
required foi the completion of the line was a matter of convenience certainly, but 
not of vital necessity. The line would be completed in any case, and whether a 
few years earlier or later was a matter of comparatively little moment. If he was 
to lay such considerations before Parliament and the Public as an adequate return 
for such a great concession, he would be laughed out of office. His Excellency then 
went at some length into the reasons why the Imperial Government had to be 
especially careful at this moment with regard to concessions to Foreign Powers; 
and reminded me of all the attacks which had been made upon him, directly and 
indirectly, on account of the alleged want of back-bone in liis foreign policy. I 
ventured to observe to His Excellency that the opinion of the public upon any given 
question depended very much on the way it was put before them. He said there 
was some truth in that remark, but that it did not apply in the present case, when 
the mind of the people was made up and public feeling was so strong. I replied 
that surely if the people knew, or were brought to know, that the suggestion of 
British participation had come from the German side and from people whose interests 
were bound up in the undertaking, they would realize that the advantages of the 
transaction were not likely to be wholly on the side of Great Britain, The Chancellor 
answered that Mr. Gwinner was not the Imperial Government nor the Deutsche Bank 
the German Empire. I said that Herr von Schoen had often spoken to me of the 


(2) [These proposals are described, supra, pp. 283-324, ch. XLV, passim.} 
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conversations between Mr. Gwinner and Sir E. Cassel and had never exijressed 
disapproval of thein (^) ; he had certainly said that the matter would ultimately have 
to be discussed between the two Government[s], but surely if the Imperial 
Government, who were cognizant of what was passing, had held such strong views 
on the subject as those which he had just laid before me, it would have simplified 
the situation if they had let the two groups know that nothing could come of their 
negotiations. His Excellency replied that since Sir E. Cassel’s visit the situation 
had changed. They had had the Mannesmann question ('h and the violent attacks 
on the Imperial Government to which it had given rise. He then spoke more to 
the point and said : ‘ ‘ After all yon must remember that the concession is ours ; 
that we have it in our pocket; and the very fact that British interests in the 
Persian Gulf make His Majesty’s Government desirous of controlling the Southern 
Section of the line is a clear proof that what they require is worth a substantial 
return.” I subsequently asked His Excellency whether he had in his mind any 
return which he and the German public would consider adequate. He replied that 
after much consideration and anxious thought he had come to the conclusion that 
the only way in which an agreement respecting the Bagdad Eailway in the form 
His Majesty’s Government desired could be made palatable to the German people 
would be that it should form part of a general political understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany. I asked His Excellency to what sort of a political 
understanding he alluded. Did he mean a regular entente between the two Powers? 
He replied that he meant the kind of understanding which he had proposed last 
year. I reminded His Excellency that in our former conversations I had placed 
before him some of the difficulties in the way of such an understanding. He replied 
that he could not think they were in any way insurmountable; in any case he 
did not, to his great regret, see any other way of meeting the wishes of His 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the Bagdad Eailway. Nothing less than what 
he proposed would satisfy public opinion or place him beyond the reproacli of 
yielding or truckling to Great Britain. 

As His Excellency seemed to wish for an expression of opinion from me as to 
the merits of his proposal, I said that beyond pointing out to iiim as I had done 
that there were great difficulties connected with its acceptance, it was hardly for 
me to pronounce upon it and I could only promise to put it as fairly and accurately 
as I could before His Majesty’s Government. 

The Chancellor then proceeded to discuss the Persian question, to which you 
had refm-red in your conversation with the German Charge d’Affaires. He said 
that this question, which in his opinion offered no great difficulty, should also’ 
form^ part of the political understanding he had suggested. German interests in 
Persia were purely commercial and Germany had no desire to acquire political 
influence. (®) His views were that an arrangement might be made somewhat on the 
following lines : Germany should engage not to apply for Eailwav, telegraph or 
road concessions in what was termed the British sphere of influence. ” That in return 
His Majesty’s Government should give an assurance that German capital and 
German industry should not be excluded from a fair share of the contracts and 
supply of material necessary for the working of such concessions of the above 
nature as His Majesty’s Government might obtain from the Persian Government. 
Germany would also wish that His Majesty’s Government should renew their 
assurances with regard to the Open Door in Persia, by which he meant amongst 
other things, that Germany should have equal participation with other Third Powers 
in loans and such official positions under the Persian Government as might be 
open to foreigners. 

The Chancellor proceeded to explain that the arrangement he had just proposed 


the 


(®) [cp. supra, pp. 408-9, No. 308.] 

(*) [Keterenco to thi.^ s,ubjeoot will be made iu Gooch ({■ Tentperlry, Vol. Vll.] 

(®) [Marginal ooi^ent by Mr.^ Mallet: “ This is simply misleading as a commercial stake in 
country brings with it pohtioal influence. It is merely a phrase which me$uis nothing. L. M.”J 
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was on similar Knes to the proposals which the Imperial Government had made 
to the Eussian Government in 1906 (®) — ^proposals to which M. Isvolsky had up till 
now^ not replied. These proposals were still open and in return for the concessions 
which Germany was ready to make — and they must be regarded as concessions as 
Germany really had an entirely free hand in Persia, — the Imperial Government 
would require that the Eailway projected by Eussia between Teheran and Khanekin 
should be constructed and that on its completion an assurance should be given that 
the Eussian Government would not throw obstacles in the way of international 
traffic between Bagdad and Teheran by special tariff and customs measures. 
His Excellency explained that an assurance of this kind was of as much importance 
to Great Britain as to Germany, Ever since the year 1883 the transport through 
Trans-Caucasia of foreign merchandize for North Persia had been prohibited by 
Eussia, thus leaving the old caravan road to Teheran through Trebizond, E[r]zeroum, 
Tabris the only route available to foreign trade. The heavy transport rates on the 
caravan road were an effectual bar to any competition with the Transcaucasian 
routes; if therefore Eussia now completed the North Persian Eailway system by 
the addition of a line from Julfa to Teheran, and at the same time did not construct 
the line from Teheran to Khanekin, she would practically assure to herself a trade 
monopoly in North Persia. Under such circumstances an assurance of the Open 
Door would he illusory. 

His Excellency added that he had now reason to believe that Mr. Isvolsky 
contemplated sending his long-delayed answer to the German proposals, and he 
hoped very much that it would be of a satisfactory nature, all the more that an 
understanding with Eussia would obviously smoothe the way to an arrangement 
with Great Britain on the lines he had indicated. This was the close of our 
conversation. 

As I saw the Chancellor spoke from copious type-written notes, I told His 
Excellency that, in view of the length and importance of the conversation, it would 
I)erhaps be safer and ensure the accurate repetition of his views if he would let me 
have a memorandum of what he had said. His Excellency kindly said that he 
would do so and w’ould if possible send me a memorandum the following day. As^ 
however, it did not arrive, and I had to go to Mecklenburg Strelitz on the day after^ 
I thought it best to wait no longer and to telegraph to you the chief points of the 
conversation as 1 remembered them.(®°'l On my return from Neu-Strelitz Herr von 
Stumm brought me round the memorandum, and as I found that the Chancellor 
had somewhat amplified the part dealing with Eussia, it seemed to me advisable 
to send you an additional telegram giving more or less His Excellency’s exact words. 

T have now the honour to transmit, herewith, copy and translation of the 
('hancellor’s memorandum, which, except for the amplifications as regards Eussia, 
agrees in substance with my first telegram. 

The memorandum naturally differs from the conversation as regards the form 
and order in which the various statements and arguments were developed. The 
substance is however the same, with perhaps one exception. According to my 
recollection the Chancellor, in his conversation with me laid more stress on the 
necessity for Eussia to build the Teheran-Khanekin Eailway than would appear 
from the Memorandum. But I would venture to observe that the pointed allusion 
made by the Chancellor to the consequences which would ensue if the Eussian 
Government determined to build a line from Julfa to Teheran and to leave the 
Telieran-Khanekin lino unbuilt, would seem to show that my recollection was 
correct and that the construction of the latter line was put forward by His Excellency 
as one of the requirements of the Imperial Government. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(®) fcp. itupm, p. 98, No. 64, p. 99, No. 65, and note (^).] 
(®«') [r. immodiatoly preceding document.] 
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Enclosure in No. 344. 

(Translation.) .\Iemomnd117n hy the German Chancellor. C) 

I received with interest Sir Edward Grey’s suggestions which were conveyed 
to me by the Imperial Charge d’ Affaires, and I welcome them as a proof of 
confidence which I sincerely reciprocate. I am gladly prepared to fall in with 
Sir E. Grey's suggestions and to explain fully and confidentially my standpoint in 
respect to the Bagdad Eailway and the Persian Question. 

I see from the reports of the Charg4 d’ Affaires that Sir E. Grey regards the 
unreserved consent of England to the proposed increase in the Turkish Customs as 
sufficient compensation for the cession to England of the preponderating influence 
in the Gulf section of the Bagdad Eailway. I cannot agree with this view. 

The Bagdad Eailway Company has been definitely granted the concession by 
the Porte to build the railway from Konia to a point on the Persian Gulf which 
is still to be fixed. The section from Bagdad to the Gulf constitutes one of the 
most important parts of the whole line and one which has the richest future in 
store for it. In view of these facts any agreement yielding to England preponderating 
influence in this section would be regarded by public opinion in. Germany as a weak 
concession to England on the part of the Imperial Government. Sir E. Grey is 
not unaware how far I have to reckon with German public opinion. This was 
recently made additionally clear by the proceedings arising out of the Mannesmann’s 
mining claims in Morocco. Public opinion in Germany is following the Bagdad 
Eailway question with quite exceptional interest. I am only stating the facts when 
I say that the Press has — much against the wish of the Imperial Government and 
the financial circles concerned — stamped this question almost as one of first class 
national importance, chiefly on account of the opposition which the British 
Government raised with regard to the project — an opposition which was also taken 
up by Eussia and Prance. In these circumstances even Germans of quiet and 
moderate views would not understand a special agreement about the railway, by 
which the Imperial Government, without sufficient equivalent in return, renounced 
in England’s favour rights granted by the Porte in the exercise of her sovereignty. 
Under no circumstances can England’s unreseiwed consent to the 4 % increase of 
Turkish Customs be regarded as a sufficient equivalent. This step would in reality 
be more a measure taken by England to meet the wishes of Turkey, in that it would 
facilitate the Porte’s task in fulfilling her obligations with regard to the Bagdad 
Eailway Company. Besides even the maintenance of the reserve would only have 
the effect of delaying the construction of the line. It would by no means completely 
frustrate it,_ because the Porte would by degrees be in the position to fulfil its 
obligations in respect to the Bagdad Eailway Company in another way. As 
therefore England’s unreserved consent to the increase of the Customs cannot be 
considered as an equivalent, it remains to be seen whether, in return for the 
renunciation of German preponderance in the Gulf Section other concessions can 
be found which could be regarded as a quid pro quo on the part of England. 

I have .considered this question thoroughly and am convinced that no 
quid pro quo can be found which would justify from the German standpoint a 
separate agreement respecting the Bagdad Eailway. I should, by the conclusion 
•of a separate agreement, lay myself open to the just reproach of weakness and 
exaggerated complaisance in respect to England. As Sir E. Grey is aware I cherish 
sincere wishes for the lasting establishment of confidential and friendly relations 
between Germany and England. But by this reproach I would, without doubt, 
thwart the realization of these wishes, and give German public opinion genuine 
■ground for animosity not only towards myself, but also towards England, Under 
these circumstances I see, to my regret, no other possibility of an understanding 
about the Bagdad Eailway than the conclusion of a general political agreement 
'(Gesamtabkommen) between Germany and England, of which this question should 

(^) [For the German original, ®. O.P. XXVII, pp. 636-G, and ib., pp. 772-4.] 
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form a part. I am convinced that a general agreement of this kind is the only 
thing that can save me from the charge that in the Bagdad Eailway question 1 have 
openly sounded the retreat before England. 

An understanding with regard to Persia ought, on the other hand, scarcely to 
offer especial difficulties. Germany is prosecuting commercial aims in Persia. Her 
interests are served, if England and Eussia respect — ^in accordance with the 
assurances given in their Agreement of August 31, 1907, (®) — ^the independence and 
integrity of Persia, and keep the door there open for the commerce of all nations. 

As early as 1906 M. Isvolsky submitted to the Imperial Government the proposal 
for an understanding with regard to Persia. (®) In reply to this the Imperial 
Government declared itself ready to renounce, in favour of Eussia and within a 
part of Northern Persia to be subsequently more accurately defined, obtaining 
concessions for Eailways, Eoads and Telegraphs. In return for this Germany’s 
essential demands are for the complete recognition of her equal rights in all other 
economic questions, the linking up of the railway lines planned by Eussia in 
Northern Persia with the future Bagdad-Khanekin line and for the assurance, that 
Eussia will not prejudice the international traffic on this line by customs and tariff 
measures. This demand is equally in the interest of Germany and in that of 
England. At the present time Eussia places a serious obstacle in the way of the 
penetration of foreign trade into Northern Persia by the interdiction which has 
existed since 1883 against the passage in transit of foreign goods through 
Trans-Caucasia. The foreign import trade to North Persia therefore passes at 
present by the caravan route of Trebizond— E[r]zeroum— Tabriz-Tehran. On account 
of the high transport dues this caravan route can even now no longer compete as 
a trade route to North Persia with the way of importation by Trans Caucasia. If 
Eussia should now develops [sic] the railway system of Northern Persia by a line 
from Julfa to Tehran and should on the other hand not establish the Tehran- 
Khanekin connection, she practically succeeds in securing to herself a monopoly of 
the trade of Northern Persia. 

M. Isvolsky recently held out hopes to me of a reply to the German proposals. 
I hope that it will contribute to the settlement in a satisfactory manner of the 
questions which have now arisen in regard to Persia between the Cabinets. An 
understanding with Eussia would materially smooth the way to a corresponding 
agreement with England. For an agreement of this kind similar concessions in 
Southern Persia might well come into consideration as those quoted above. An 
assurance on the part of England might perhaps be taken into consideration as a 
quid pro quo to the effect in the exploitation of the concessions in question a 
percentage of participation should be kept open for German industry. An authentic 
interpretation of the open door in Persia would also be of value to me to the effect 
that in Loan Questions and in questions affecting the reorganization of the Persian 
Financial Administration Germany should be placed on a par with all other third 
Great Powers. 

From the German point of view an Agreement of this nature with regard to 
Persia could also best be included in a general political Agreement with England. 

MINUTES. 

This is a lull report of what has already been summarized in Sir E. Goschen’s two telegrams,('°) 
and there is little to add to the departmental minutes written on those tel[egram]s. 


(®) [v. Gooch d Temperloy, Vol. IV, pp. 502-4, No. 456, end., and pp. 618-9, App. I.] 

(’) fop. O.I\ XXV, I, pp. 231-4. The negotiations which followed are described, tb., 
ch. 186.] 

[For Tel. No. 25 from Sir E. Goschen, v. supra, pp. 461-4, No. 343. Tel. No. 26 gives 
an account of the German proposals to Russia as described in the above despatch, and boars 
minutes relating to these negotiations. As a result a telegram was sent to Sir A. Nicolson 
(No. 174, Secret of April 13) directing him to ask at St. Petersburgh “to be informed of any 
communication which Germany may have made to Russia.”] 
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The bargain proposed to us is : 

1. No naval agreement, 

2. A general political understanding,” by which Great Britain would engage to stand 
aside and not interfere if Germany makes war on any third countries. 

3. Special agreements, on the tenns now set out, respecting (a) the Bagdad Railway and 
(&) Persia. 

It is difficult to understand how Great Britain could entertain such a scheme. If very 
tempting offers were made to her in Mesopotamia and Persia, one might understand the German 
view' of making really valuable and important concessions to us for the sake of acquiring an 
absolutely free hand for Germany in dealing with France, Russia, or other Powers. If H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] were minded to abandon France to Germany, they would probably 
at least demand an enormous price. But to ask us for such abandonment of France, and make, 
in addition, onerous conditions about the Bagdad Railway and Persia, is a plan to characterize 
which it is really difficult to find the appropriate adjectives. 

F. A. 0. 

Ap. 18. 

No action at Berlin appears to be called for at present : we should concentrate our efforts 
on the one hand on the Tigris Valley Concession and on the other on impressing upon the Persian 
Gov[ernmen]t that for political and strategic reasons we shall regard it as an unfriendly act if 
railw^ay concessions either in the British or the neutral sphere are granted to third Powers 
w'ithout our pi’evious consent. 

A. P. 

April 18th, 1910. 

Mr. Crowe puts the case in a very clear way. 

The proposal is a stupid one from the German point of view, for the slightest reflection w'ould 
have shown the Chancellor that it is one which no Government in this country could possibly 
accept. 

The despatch bears out our suspicion that Germany only renounces concessions in the British 
sphere retaining freedom of action in the Neutral sphere. The Memorandum, it is true, speaks of 
Southern Persia, but this must mean that Persia is divided into Northern, Central and Southern 
Persia. In any case w'c need not consider this at present. 

A despatch must eventually be written in reply to this; pointing out that it was not Great 
Britain who made overtures to Germany to participate in the Railway, but Germany who from 
the beginning, has made overtures to us. They recognized in those days that our participation 
was necessary for political as well as for economical and financial reasons. 

The terms they offered were not sufficiently good but H[is] M[aje8ty's] G[overnmcn]t did 
not complain on that score — they w’aited until the German Gov[emmen]t made further overtures. 
The assent of the Emperor to a discussion a qudtre seemed at one moment to offer a prospect of 
a solution of this question but this assent was withdrawn subsequently and no further mention 
rW’as made, on our side, of participation until Herr Gwinner approached Sir H. B. Smith, with 
the cognizance of the Gorman Gov[ernmen]t. 

The German Gov|ernmen]t now apparently have withdrawn their patronage to these 
negotiations and now demand, as a price of our participation, for the first time concessions 
which, in so far as they relate to a General Entente they are aware that H[is] M[ajeaty’s] 
G[overnment] are unable to give, and there the chapter closes. 

But w^e had better let the German Gov[ernmen]t remain under the delusion that we are 
considering these proposals until we are sure of our Tigris concession or at any rate for some 
time longer. 

We have secured Kow^eit and we should now, as Mr. Parker said the other day turn our 
attention to securing Khor Musa. 

Sir E. Goschen should he told semi-officially of the line of action it is proposed to take. 

L. M. 


The proposals of the Chancellor are clearly inadmissible. I think it would be better for the 
moment to give no reply at all. In a private letter to Sir E. Goschen yesterday I foreshadowed 
this attitude on our part.(ii) There is nothing to be done about the Bagdad R''[ailwa]y, but we 
must press for the Tigris valley concession and exert pressure upon Persia to prevent concessions 
being given to Germany that might prove injurious to our political and strategic interests in that 
country. 

■ C. H. 


(“) [cp. in/m, p. 468, No. 351.] 
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We must wait for the present at any rate, and as to the future — 

1. We cannot enter into a political understanding with Germany, which would separate 
us from Russia and France, and leave us isolated while the rest of Europe would be obliged to look 
to Germany. 

2. No understanding with Germany would be appreciated here unless it meant an arrest of 
the increase of naval expenditure. 

3. We do not want to deprive Germany of the Bagdad Concession, which as the Chancellor 
says is in her pocket already. All we want is that Germany should not have the only door for 
tr^e into Mesopotamia. This can be secured by Turkey giving us another door and we cannot 
therefore pay a high price for entrance into the Bagdad Railway. 


No. 345. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. NicoIson.{^) 

F.O. 12430/100/10/44A. Foreign Office, April 13, 1910. 

Tel. (No. 175.) _ _ D. 6;50 p.m. 

With reference to my preceding telegrams, the following observations occur 
to me : — 

No mention seems to be made of any concession respecting the Bagdad 
Eailway. 

It is presumed that Germany is to construct and manage the Bagdad-Khanikin 
line, and will insist on the German gauge from Khaiiikin to Tehran. 

We do not wish to throw obstacles in the way of an arrangement between 
Kussia and Germany, but we think that the matter should be handled with great 
caution and firnmess, and that no special status should be given to Germany in 
Persia which is not shared by other Powers, and there should be no agreement 
about rates which would place our trade at a disadvantage. 

Germany’s requirements in regard to the British sphere are another matter. 

So far as appears from telegraphic account of the interview with the 
Chancellor, the German Gov[ernmen]t do not offer us any serious quid pro quo, 

A settlement of the Bagdad Eailway question is absolutely barred without a 
general political understanding, in regard to which you are aware of my views. 

The German Gov[ernmen]t arc prepared to renounce railway and other 
coneossions in the British sphere, in return for a share in any concession we may 
obtain there. 

The only railway project which has been seriously considered within our 
sphere is a line from Bunder Abbas to the interior, and, under the German proposal, 
the Germans would be free to obtain concessions say from Bushire to the frontier 
•of the Eussian spliere, or along the Gulf in continuation of the Bagdad line. No 
corres{’)onding share is offered in such concessions, and we should be jeopardising 
■oiir position in the Persian Gulf, if we allowed such concessions to go to Germany. 

By entering into such an agreement we should, moreover, be giving to Germany 
a sf)ocial fjosition in Persia, and \ve could not reconcile such action with maintenance 
of our present relations with other Powers. 

For these reasons we are not attracted by the German offer. 

We should be glad of a frank exchange of views with Eussia. 

(M fTliis tolfgram was ondorsi’d “ R<‘poat ]k‘rlin, adding at end: ‘Nothing should be said 
at prf*s(‘nt to Gorman Govfornm-pnt.’ ”] 
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No. 846. 

Sir Edward Orey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie, , . . i u 

I told Gambon on his return to-day that the negotiations with Germany, which 

had been mentioned last autumn, (^) had not been taken up again. There was no 
prospect apparently of an arrangement as to naval expenditure and the position 
of the Government here at present was not such that we could deal with negotiations 
of that kind just now. 

I told Gambon what had passed with Germany about Persia, &c., but that I 
will record separately. 

Tours sincerely, 

E. GREY. 


(n [Grey MSS., Vol. 13.] 

(2) [?j. references given, su'pra^ p. 402, No. 301, note (^).] 


No. 347. 

Sir A, Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St, Petersburgh, April 14, 1910. 
F.O. 12751/100/10/44A. D. 8-25 p.m. 

Tel (No. 124.) R. 10 p.m. 

Germany and Persia. 

Sir E. Goschen's telegrams Nos. 25 and 26. 

I communicated to Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs substance of above 
telegrams, and gave him a summary of your observations as received in your 
telegram No. 174. (®) 

He was most grateful for communication. In reply to an enquiry, he said that 
nothing fresh had been received from Berlin, but that German Ambassador had 
verbally expressed willingness to reopen conversations which had been interrupted 
in 1907. Ambassador had stated that Germany would ask for no concessions in 
Russian sphere if Russia undertook to link up any railways which she might 
construct in North Persia with the Bagdad line, and had also suggested that Russia 
should make no opposition to a German or two being taken into the employment 
of the Persian Government. 

I told Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs that it was essential that the Russian 
and British Governments should maintain the closest solidarity, and that I hoped 
that Russian Government would take no steps without consulting with His Majesty’s 
Government. I think, though I did not tell him so, that this is very necessary, 
as the Russian Government might be led into arrangements which might Jbe 
inconvenient to us. Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that he perfectly 
agreed with me, and that closest understanding and fullest exchange of views were 
most desirable. I said that I proposed to speak to the Emperor to-morrow in the 
same sense. He replied that he hoped that I would do so. 

I mentioned withdrawal of troops from Kazvin, and expressed hope that this 
would be accomplished without delay. He said that the Russian Government hftl 

(^) [-u. supra, p. 451, No. 343, and p. 459, No. 344, note (i°).] 

(2) [Tel. No. 174 is not reproduced, but its substance is indicated supra, p. 459, No, 344, 
}iote (^°). It is probable that Sir A. Nicolson means here to refer to Tel. No. 175, v, supra, p. 461, 
No. 345.] 
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put two conditions on the withdrawal: (1) settlement of the question of attack on 
the Eussian consul-general on his way to Bushire, and (2) arrangements for the 
retention of Eussian officers in Cossack brigade. He himself rather regretted that 
these conditions had been imposed, and if he found that they had not been already 
communicated to the Persian Government he would not raise them. I said that 
it would be well to abandon them and get troops away. 
rSent to Tehran.) 


No. 348. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. Hardinge. 

F.O. 15622/167/10/18. (') 

Private. 

My dear Hardinge, Berlin, A-pril 14, 1910. 

It was a nuisance that the Chancellor asked me to call upon him on Saturday 
as it made a whole week before the messenger. That necessitated long telegi’ams, 
which are unsatisfactory things at best, as they must always lack details' and 
atmosphere. 

Well! the Chancellor has come to a certain extent into the open. His idea 
seems to be to use the southern section of the Bagdad Eailway and our vital interests 
in the Persian Gulf, as levers to force us into the sort of understanding he wants, 
an understanding which, as it would leave Germany practically mistress of the 
European Continent, would no doubt be acceptable to the Eeichstag and public 
opinion and crown its engineers with laurels. The Chancellor is of course working 
the attacks against him and Schoen, and the Mannesmann business, for all they are 
worth, and they have no doubt something to do with his present attitude. He has 
suffered from these attacks considerably and now he sees his way to getting some 
profit out of them. I think, however, with all due respect to the Chancellor, that 
the plan of using the southern section of the railway as a lever, or perhaps a bait, 
for a political understanding dates from further back than the attacks on the 
Foreign Office and that we should have heard of it last year if our negotiations had 
continued. I am confirmed in this idea by a remark dropped to me by Stemrich 
who said that they had regarded the Cassel-Gwiimer conversations with a benevolent 
eye because at the time they took place things pointed in the direction of a satisfactory 
political understanding. 

If the. Chancellor sticks to his present attitude as regards the Bagdad Eailway 
— and he seemed very decided on the subject — ^the only thing to be done, I suppose, 
is to devote all our energies to getting an opposition line of our own. If he means 
what he says, namely that nothing will satisfy him but a political understanding 
as a return for our control of the southern section, and if he insists on an under- 
standing on his lines and the carrying out of the entire German Naval Programme, 
it is difficult to ace any other way of safeguarding our interests in the Persian Gulf. 

Talking of the carrying out of their naval programme I must tell you what 
Stumm said when he brought me roimd the Chancellor’s memorandum. He asked 
me what I thought of the Chancellor’s proposals. I told him that the Chancellor 
had told me that in all transactions he liked to get his money’s worth — ^for instance, 
hie had added, if he arranged with a shoemaker to pay him 80 marks for a pair 
of boots, he expected to get boots worth that sum and not a pair which he would 
be ashamed to wear before his friends. I considered that in the present case, to 
continue Iirisl Efxcelleney]’s simile, the Chancellor wanted the honest tradesman 
to supply him with the most expensive pair of patent leather boots in the shop at 
the price of an ordinary pair, asking the shoemaker to give him a heavy discount 

(*) [Tho original of this lotter is in the Hardinge MSS., Vol. II of 1910. The text here given 
i<. taki’n from a typed copy filed in tho. Foreign Office archives.] 



and some backsheesh into the bargain. That was my idea of the Chancellor's 
proposal but that was only quite a pei'sonal opinion. Stunmi said that he knew 
I thought there were difficulties in the way of a political entente between the two 
countries. So there were, he admitted that, but he could not think they were 
unsurmountable. “Where there's a will there's a way." I said that leaving out 
difficulties of an international character there was always this difficulty : — Our 
people would not, both for financial and other reasons, think anything of an 
understanding which did not carry with it a reduction of armaments, and as long 
as Germany insisted on the rigid carrying out of her naval pi'Ogramme there could 
be no reduction. Our taxpayers would readily pay their money for the ships 
necessary to ensure supremacy at sea, there was no doubt about that, but to make 
them take to their bosoms the people who had made the process so expensive would 
be a difficult matter for any Government. He said, ‘ ‘ Yes ! but there are ways 
and ways of carrying out our programme.” I said I Icnew that, but that I had 
not yet heard of a way which would alter the fact that at the end of the programme 
period we should have had to build fifty or sixty capital ships in order to maintain 
what we considered to be our proper and necessary naval standard. The conversation 
then drifted on to other subjects. 

While I am on the subject of naval matters I must tell you that on Heath's 
calling at the Ministry of Marine the other day to ask some very trifling question, 
he was told that their orders were to give him no information whatever on any 
subject! One of Tirpitz’s grievances is apparently that Mr. McKenna had stated 
that dates given in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung could not be regarded as 
official and Heath was told that he ought to know by this time that everything 
that appeared in that paper was official. On referring to his notes of a previous 
conversation Heath finds that he was told, on mentioning that he had gathered 
certain information from the paper in question, “Oh! we can’t be responsible for 
everything that appears in the papers! ” 

To return to the Persian question Pansa tells me that he asked Stemrioli 
what de Euete was doing in Persia, and that Stemrich had replied that he didn't 
know and didn’t want to know, as he wished to be in the position to tell people 
who might make inquiries that he knew nothing of the matter and that the 
Government had nothing to do with the private affairs of the Deutsche Bank. This 
does not tally with the information I received from a financier in touch with that 
institution, to the effect that it was the Government that had asked the Deutsche 
Bank to send out a man to Persia. The information was quite gratuitous and arose 
out of a conversation about de Euete who had once been in my informant’s employ 
and of whom he had but a mediocre opinion. 

I saw Stemrich for a few minutes to-day. He wanted to make out that as 
far as Persia was concerned they were offering us splendid terms, on the ground 
that as they were not parties to the Anglo-Eussian Convention they had a perfectly 
free hand. Their abstention from any endeavour to acquire political influence was 
in itself a concession, but they recognized our special position and intended loyally 
to adhere to their self-denying attitude. But it was very trying for them to be told 
whenever they applied for the smallest commercial concession that it could not 
he granted because it affected British or Eussian political interests. This was 
always the answer he got from Spring-Eice and Hartwig when he was in Persia 
and on making the smallest request. All they required in return for their loyalty 
was the Open Door and a fair field for German capitalists and exporters. It was 
not as if Persia wanted to shut them out; on the contrary she was very anxious 
indeed to get German money — all the more anxious because she knew that Germany 
had no political aspirations. 

One more thing. I notice that in his telegram to Nicolson(®) Sir E. Grey says that 
it is to be presumed that Germany will insist on German gauge from TTn.TmpTrin [gic] 


(®) [v. supra, p- 461, No. 345.] 
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to Tehran. This is to be presumed from "what the Chancellor said to me — ^but in 
his memo[randum] I notice that he only speaks of the junction of the two lines. 
That looks as if he at all events hopes that it will be arranged that the gauge should 
be the same. The Chancellor was just a trifle vague about the line, for instance 
he always talked of the German projected line as starting from Bagdad, whereas 
Samara would be the starting point. I asked Stemrich today about the gauge 
but he too rather slurred over the point and said that all they cared about was 
that German goods should get through without prohibitive customs dues. 

It is all very complicated and I am dying to know what the next move will be. 
I am awfully sorry to have inflicted such a long letter upon you, but I hope you 
will find some interest in it. 

Hoping that you enjoyed your little leave, I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 849. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petersburgh, Ajyril 15, 1910. 
F.O. 12S95/8445/10/44A. D. 8-21 p.m. 

TcL (No. 125.) E. 10-15 p.m. 

I explained at my audience this morning of the Emperor the proposals of the 
German Government as indicated in the conversation between the German 
Chancellor and Sir E. Gosehen.(’) Ilis Majesty observed that request of Germans to 
participate in concessions in British sphei-e was a remarkable suggestion. He said 
that one of the objects of German Government was to separate Eussia from 
England, as they had already endeavoured to do on more than one occasion. His 
Majesty was emphatic in stating that two Governments must present a firm and 
united front, and keep each other fully and frankly informed. This would be the 
best means of inducing the German Government to modify their present attitude 
with which I could see His Majesty was by no means pleased. The Emperor 
will receive this afternoon the memoranda which I left yesterday with Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, (^) and their perusal, in addition to my statements, will, 
I feel sure, strengthen His Majesty in his intention to work cordially and unitedly 
with us. 

His Majesty observed that M. Isvolsky had pointed out to him that the present 
action of the German Government was on all fours with that which they had pursued 
in regard to Moroccan question, and the only result on that occasion had been to 
draw France and England closer together. I remarked that I hoped that a similar 
result would now be the outcome, to which His Majesty replied that undoubtedly 
it would. His Majesty said that he heard that German Ambassador here was now 
speaking in more conciliatory terms, and I observed that it was more important 
to listen to what was said at Berlin than to what a representative here might let 
drop in conversation. 

Emperor quite appreciates seriousness of recent German action. 

He expressed high satisfaction with the replies which you recently gave in the 
House of Commons to questions on Persian affairs. (®) 

Emperor also spoke of affairs in the Far and Near East. His Majesty was 
quite convinced there was no danger of any aggressive designs on the part of Japan, 
and that, on the contrary, she was desirous of developing the arrangement made in 
1907. His Majesty was grateful for attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard 
to Manchurian railways. 

(^) [cp. supra, p. 451, No. 343.] 

(2) [cp. supra, p. 462, No. 347.] 

(®) [cp- 5th Set., House of CommouR. Vol. 16, pp. 571-4.] 
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As to the Near East, His Majesty said that King Ferdinancf’s visit to 
Constantinople had had an excellent effect, and that King had informed Eussian 
Ambassador at Constantinople that he had completely changed his views as to' 
Turkish aims and policy, and had admitted his former appreciations had been 
erroneous. His Majesty said he trusted that His Majesty’s Government recognised 
that visits of the two Balkan Sovereigns to St. Petersburgh could but be productive 
of good to the general peace. I had no difficulty in reassuring His Majesty on that 
point. 

The audience was entirely satisfactory and came at an opportune moment. 

I should add that His Majesty is very desirous that the through line to India, 
should not be entirely abandoned. 


MINUTES. 

As to the last sentence, it will take time to remove Indian suspicions but I certainly think 
that the question should not be entirely abandoned. 

L. M. 

It can hardly make progress however with Eussian troops in Persia and Persia in such a 
precarious state. 

E. G. 


No. 350. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir O. Lowther. 

F.O. 18013/100/10/44. 

(No. 96.) Secret. 

Siij Foreign Office, April 18, 1910. 

The Turkish Ambassador called upon me on the 13th instant, at my request, 
to discuss the financial negotiations now proceeding between the Porte and the 
German Gov[ernmen]t for facilitating the extension of the Bagdad Eailway from 
El Halif to Bagdad. 

I informed Tewfik Pasha that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovemment] had heard of 
^ese negotiations with much surprise and concern, in view of the fact that they 
had previously been assured that the line would on no account be extended without 
the introduction of considerable modifications in the Bagdad Eailway Convention 
of 1908, (^) as also in view of the further fact that they could not, as the Turkish 
Gov[emmen]t were aware, regard with equanimity the progress to the Persian Gulf 
of a railway which, as at present controlled and without any British participation, 
would seriously modify, and was indeed intended to modify, the economic position 
of thM country in re^rd to the trade of Mesopotamia; would affect the political 
situation in the Persian Gulf to the detriment of British interests; and would 
assuredly have an important influence in regard to the Indian Empire. 

I impressed upon Tewfik Pasha that H[is] M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] were not 
actuated by any hostility to the railway, as such; and, under proper safeguards, 
would view the progress of railway construction in those regions with favour. 

As, however, the present Administration in Turkey were 'acting in this matter 
in complete disregard of the views and wishes of H[isi MPajestv’s] Gfovernment], 
and since, — (in spite of all that H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gfovernment] had done to assist 
the new regime, _ and of the friendly and even enthusiastic support, both moral 
and material, which had been extended by this country to Turkey, more especially 
during the crisis of 1908/1909(®) 1, — the application of Hfis] Mfajesty’s] Gfovernment] 

G) fPrinted in B.F.8.P., Vol. 302, pp. 833-48.] 

(^) [For the Young Turkish Revolution, v. Gonch d Temperley, Vol. V, pp. 247-320, 
ch. 'XXXVm. passim.] 
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for a '‘protective” concession for a railway along the Tigris Valley from Bagdad 
had latterly been ignored, it showed very feeble appreciation of our friendship on 
the part of the Sublime Porte. 

Needless to say in these circumstances, and until the attitude of the Turkish 
Gov[ernmen]t changed with regard to the Tigris Valley concession, H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] could have nothing to say to the increase of customs duties. 

I remarked that the Turkish Minister for] P[oreign] A[ffairs], in a recent 
interview with T[our] E[xcellency], had denied any knowledge of our application 
for the concession in question(^), — a circumstance which, in view of the reports which 
Y[our] E[xcellency] furnished to me last September, (■^) seemed to me most 
extraordinary. 

The Turkish Ambassador cordially agreed with me, and stated that he had 
repeatedly pressed the subject upon the attention of the Turkish M[inister for] 
P[oreign] A[ffairs]. H[is] E[xcelleney] added that he himself was of opinion 
that an arrangement whereby G[rea]t Britain would obtain this concession would 
be an equitable and easy solution of the difdculty. 

I assured Tewfik Pasha that we should be perfectly willing that the proposed 
railway along the Tigris Valley should be nominally Turkish provided British 
interests were adequately represented, that H[is] M[ajesty's] G[overnment] had 
no political designs whatever on Mesopotamia, that they merely wished to preserve 
the economic position which had been steadily built up in those regions by the 
enterprise of British subjects during upwards of two centuries, and prevent it from 
being displaced by another foreign Power, and that they would be fully prepared 
to give to Turkey the most binding assurances of political disinterestedness in this 
respect. 

I concluded by begging H[is] E[xcellency] urgently to support the specific 
proposals which you will be instructed to put forward in a separate despatch. (*) 

When carrying out the instructions referred to, I have to request Your 
Excellency to read this despatch both to the Grand Vizier and to the M[inister 
for] F foreign] AffiEairs]. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(^) fu. supra, p. 446, No. 339.] 

(^) r^. supra, pp. 376-7, Nos. 274-5.] 

(5) [v, infra, pp. 468-72, No. 352.] 


No. 351. 

Sir C, Hardinge to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen : — Foreign Office, April 19, 1910. 

I only returned yesterday afternoon, and have been overwhelmed with work 
since my arrival, so I must ask you to excuse a rather short letter. 

The Chancellor’s interview was very useful, (®) as he has come out into the open 
and has cleared the air. I think your replies to him were admirable. There is 
evidently now no question of our participation in the Baghdad Eailway, according to 
the views of the German Government at this moment. We shall therefore now 
concentrate all our attention upon obtaining a concession for a railway in the Tigris 
Valley, and also upon supporting the demand for a French concession for a railway 
from Baghdad to the Mediterranean. There can be no possible question of any 
political arrangement with Germany by which we might obtain a modified control 
of the Gulf section, and sacrifice for this mess of pottage our position in Europe 
and our interest in Persia and the Persian Gulf. I am surprised that Stmnm should 

(1) [Hardinge MSS., Vol. Ill of 1910. An extract of a copy of this letter is preserved in the 
Foreign Office, F.O. 15622/107/10/18.] 

(“) [«. supra, pp. 451-61, Nos. 343-4, and pp. 463-5, No. 348.] 
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have thought that anything would come out of the Chancellor's naval proposals; 
he ought to have known us better. As regards Persia, if we and the Eussians present 
a solid front and co-operate very closely in that country, I think we shall in the 
end defeat the Germans, as we are the two Powers on the spot, who are in a 
position to exert pressure. The Eussians seem ready to play up, and neither they 
nor we are likely to throw up the sponge without a serious struggle. I will even go 
so far as to say that I should be ready to advise the exercise of the severest form of 
coercion upon the Persians, if there were any question of their yielding privileges 
to Germany which could in any way injure our political and strategic interests. 

We think that our best policy now is to say no more to the Germans, and we 
do not intend to send you any instructions as regards a reply to the Chancellor. 

I will bring to the notice of the Admiralty the difSculties of your Naval Attache. 
It is evidently a case in which retaliation is necessary. 

[CHAELES HAEDTNGE.] 


No. 352. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Lowther, 

E.O. 11933/100/10/44. 

(No. 107.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office^ April 20, 1910. 

In your Excellency’s despatch No. 197 of the 2nd instant(^) you reported that 
the Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs, while denying that negotiations on the 
subject had as yet reached a binding or final conclusion, had admitted that active 
discussions were in progress between the Sublime Porte and the parties concerned, 
with a view to facilitating the ultimate prolongation of the Bagdad Eailway from 
El Halif to Bagdad by means of the allocation of the surplus revenues of the tithes 
which would be available for kilometric guarantees in 1915. 

This information, as your Excellency is aware, has been received by His 
Majesty’s Government with surprise and concern : in the first place it appears to 
indicate a fundamental change in the attitude assumed by the Ottoman Government 
only a few months ago in regard to the Bagdad Eailway concession of 1903, — a 
concession which could hardly meet with the approval, let alone the encouragement 
and support, of an enlightened administration under the new regime, unless and 
until it had undergone drastic revision and substantial modifications : in the second 
place it tends to confirm an impression that the Ottoman Government, by 
disregarding the well-known views and wishes of His Majesty’s Government, no 
longer recognise that community of interest which, in the critical period following 
upon the revolution of July 1908, induced His Majesty’s Government on their part 
to extend to Turkey, with no small measure of success, their whole-hearted and 
consistent support: while finally, it foreshadows the progress of an enterprise 
which, as at present controlled and unless rendered innocuous by the execution of 
protective and countervailing measures, is calculated to involve increasing injury 
to long-established British commerce in Mesopotamia, as well as to affect political 
issues of the greatest magnitude in the Middle East, and more especially in the, 
Persian Gulf, where, owing to the proximity of the Indian Empire, the commercial 
interests of Great Britain have long been recognised as predominant to those of all 
other European States. 

It will be convenient that I should deal with these important subjects under 
distinct and separate headings. 

Firstly, as regards the Bagdad Eailway Convention of 1908, your Excellency 
was categorically informed by Hilmi Pasha, in his capacity as Grand Vizier, that 
the Bagdad Eailway would not be continued unless the terms of the concession, 
negotiated under the corrupt and obscurantist rule of the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid, 

(^) [v. supra, pp. 445-6, No. 339.] 
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were first materially altered. (^j His Majesty’s Government had cordially shared the 
estimate formed by Hilmi Pasha of the concession ; and the failure both in 1908 
and subsequently to enlist British participation in the undertaking is largely due to 
the recognition in this country of the onerous nature of the concession, — ^imposing 
upon Turkey burdens altogether out of proportion to the advantages it is likely to 
confer, — while certain pourparlers which took place in Berlin in the closing months 
of last year have not led to any concrete result owing to some extent to the 
disinclination of the present holers of the concession to consider certain financial 
modifications advantageous to the Turkish Exchequer, which His Majesty’s 
Government desired to see introduced into the scheme of the concession as regards 
its application to the Persian Gulf section. 

I do not intend in the present despatch to enter upon a detailed exposure of 
the objections to which the terms of the convention of 1903 ("‘) might reasonably be 
subjected, the more so since those objections are sufficiently patent from a perusal 
of the document in question ; but I shall touch upon certain salient points which 
appear particularly disadvantageous to the interests of the Turkish Government and 
taxpayer. 

Under article 35 two guarantees are instituted, the one a working-expenses 
guarantee, the other for purposes of construction : the first is arranged upon such 
a scale that it directly militates against the progressive development of traffic, and 
therefore against the commercial success of the line; the other is calculated upcii 
a basis so extravagant that, even if the main line alone be taken into consideration, 
there should remain at the disposal of the promoters funds exceeding by several 
millions of pounds the actual cost of construction, while, if the branch lines were 
included in the estimate, the suiq)lus would be still higher. It is on these grounds 
that His Majesty’s Government are unable to approve of the financial burdens 
underlying the Bagdad Kailway concession: they consider that there would be 
manifest advantages in substituting a form of guarantee approximating to that 
a'dopted by the Government of India, whereby a minimum rate of interest is assured 
upon the capital actually employed in constructing and working a railway, and any 
surplus profits over and above that guaranteed minimum are equally divided between 
the Government and the railway company : this system is productive of economy 
in construction and efficiency in working, factors which are indispensable in order 
to secure commercial success and satisfactory results. 

Secondly, as regards the attitude of the Sublime Porte towards British interests. 
His Majesty’s Government are far from suggesting that the Ottoman Government 
are at liberty to disregard their contractual obligations under the Bagdad Eailway 
Convention simply and solely because those obligations, though concluded with 
evident disregard of her real interests, are burdensome to Turkey ; what they do take 
exception to is the fact that the Ottoman Government, while showing no inclination 
to treat on their merits the applications for concessions and trade facilities, however 
modest in character, from British subjects, have apparently contemplated certain 
financial arrangements tending to facilitate and to hasten the progress of the Bagdad 
Eailway towards the Persian Gulf : and inasmuch as those arrangements cannot 
become operative until the year 1915, the solicitude of the Ottoman Government to 
bind themselves without further delay and to smooth the way for a monopoly of 
the economic exploitation of the country cannot but cause serious misgiving and 
some perplexity to those who have at heart the financial regeneration of the Ottoman 
Empire. His Majesty’s Government, by manifestations of practical sympathy, have 
given tangible proof of their desire to contribute towards that regeneration which is 
the foundation of all administrative reform; yet it appears that the Ottoman 
Government, at a time when they are desirous, on the one hand, of raising the 
customs duties on foreign imports from 11 per cent, to 15 per cent., are ready on 
the other hand to go out of their way to promote the prosecution of an enterprise 

(2) [cp. supra f p. 378, No. 276.] 

[Printed in B,F.8.P., Yol. 102. pp. 833-48.] 
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admittedly burdensome to the Turkish Exchequer, without so much as attempting 
by negotiation with the concessionnaires to bring about an alleviation of the burdens 
which that enterprise will involve. 

In the face of these considerations. His Majesty’s Government are reluctantly 
constrained to believe that the Ottoman Government, oblivious of the services 
rendered by Great Britain during the Near Eastern crisis of 1908-1909, are 
deliberately promoting at all costs the progress of the Bagdad Railway on its present 
basis and thereby undermining the commercial position of this country in 
Mesopotamia which has been firmly established in those regions for the last 
200 years: they can only conclude that the Ottoman Government have allowed 
themselves to be influenced by prejudiced and unworthy suspicions in regard to 
British designs in that region. The policy of Great Britain in Mesopotamia is 
directed towards the maintenance of the status quo, His Majesty’s Government 
emphatically disclaim any designs of territorial aggrandisement in those regions, 
and they are prepared to furnish the Ottoman Government with the most binding 
assurances to this effect. 

I now pass to the final points to which I have alluded : British commercial 
interests in Mesopotamia, and the disturbance of the status quo which the Bagdad 
Railway is calculated to effect. 

The .commercial position of Great Britain in the Mesopotamian delta is 
altogether exceptional: that position has been steadily consolidated since the 
foundation, upwards of two and a-half centuries ago, of the first English factory 
at Bussorah; in 1766 a British Resident was appointed at Bagdad; at Bussorah 
there has long been a British consul, charged with the care of British trade, 
represented up to a recent date by 96 per cent, of the shipping coming into the 
port; in short, such is now the nature of these commercial interests that the trade 
of Bagdad and Bussorah, valued at 2,50O,0O0Z. in 1903, is predominantly in the 
hands of British and Indian merchants : moreover, it may be mentioned incidentally 
that the annual pilgrimage of British-Indian subjects to the Shiah shrines of 
Kerbela and Nejef is continually increasing, the numbers in 1905 exceeding 
11,000, — a circumstance which serves to emphasise the interest which this region 
must possess for British Indian traders and commerce. (^) 

The position attained by this country upon the waters and on the shores of 

the Persian Gulf has been won not without the expenditure of many millions of 

money and the sacrifice of many valuable lives: in the early years of the 
nineteenth century the slave trade was rampant in the Gulf, and the vessels of 
the Indian Marine were engaged in a long and arduous struggle with the Arab 
pirates who iufested its southern coasts : this conflict, which was conducted entirely 
by British agency and means, without any help from the Ottoman Government, 
resulted in the establishment of treaty relations with the Arab chiefs, under which 
they bound themselves to observe perpetual peace and to refer all disputes to the 
British Resident at Bushire. The 'pcLx Britannica which has ever since, with rare 
exceptions, been maintained, is the issue of these arrangements and is the exclusive 
work of this country. It is owing to British enterprise, to the expenditure of British 
lives and money, that the Persian Gulf, not excluding the approaches to the Turkish 
ports of Bagdad and Bussorah, is at this moment open to the navigation of the 

world: indeed to these causes alone it may be said that the seaborne trade of 

Mesopotamia owes its very existence. The situation of Great Britain in the Persian 
Gulf has been well described as unique : for although she has not sought territorial 
acquisitions in those regions, she has for generations borne burdens there which no 
other nation has ever undertaken anywhere, except in the capacity of sovereign; 
she has had duty thrust upon her without dominion; she has kept the peace 
amongst people who are not her subjects; has patrolled, during upwards of two 
centuries, waters over which she has enjoyed no formal lordship; has kept, in 


(^) [cp. suprd, p. 356, No. 250.] 
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strange ports, an open door tJarongh wMch the traders of every nation might have 
e,s free access to distant markets as her own. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the position of Great Britain in Mesopotamia 
and the Persian Gulf because it is desirable that the Ottoman Government should 
be able to appreciate fully the disturbance of long-established interests which the 
Bagdad Eailway, the most direct route between this country and the Indian Empire, 
is likely to entail. This will appear the more accurate when it is recalled that under 
the terms of the concession, the promoters of that enterprise not only are entitled 
to establish ports at the important trade centres of Bagdad and Bussorah, but under 
various articles a number of minor but valuable rights are conferred upon them : 
exemption from customs dues for all materials, machinery, rolling-stock, iron, wood, 
coal imported from abroad during the period of construction, and exemption from 
taxation of the company’s entire property and revenue during the whole term of the 
concession; mining and quarrying and forest rights within a zone of 20 kilom. on 
either side of the railway; the right to establish warehouses, elevators and shops; 
to manufacture bricks and tiles, and to make free use of any natural water power 
in the vicinity of the line- — all tending to confer a monopoly of the economic 
development of the country. 

It has been incumbent on His Majesty’s Government to consider most carefully 
in what manner they can legitimately, and with due regard to the economic and 
general welfare of the important Ottoman provinces concerned, prevent the 
establishment of such a monopoly expanding throughout the whole region of 
Mesopotamia; forestall the destruction of British commercial interests which it 
would perforce accomplish ; maintain an open door for the trade of all nations ; and 
protect the larger interests in India and the Persian Gulf which the completion of 
the Bagdad Eailway, as at present controlled, is destined to influence. 

They have come to the conclusion that the only course now open to them which 
could at the same time promote the objects in view w^ould be the construction of a 
“protective” railway. I have- therefore to request your Excellency to renew the 
application which you have already made to the Ottoman Government for a railway 
concession along the valley of the Eiver Tigris(®) : the precise course of the line would 
be a matter for subsequent arrangement ; what His Majesty’s Government at present 
desire is that the Siildime Porte should accede to their application forthwith in 
principle ; and for this object it does not appear necessary to go further than to say 
that the line would «‘)pproxiraately follow the valley of the Tigris from Bagdad to 
Kut-el-Amara, and tliat from that point it would proceed in a south-easterly 
direction to Bussorah, and from that point to Koweit. The cost of the railway 
would naturally depend upon the gauge and the results of the surveys, but His 
Majesty’s Government would not call upon the Ottoman Government for any 
guarantee whatsoever, and they would be prepared to recornmend a group of 
financiers of high standing who would provide for the construction and working of 
the line under a Turkish company. 

Such a railway, when constructed, could not be loolmd upon as involving any 
prejudice to the Bagdad Eailway Company, since in the first place it would serve a 
region which is distant in places over 160 kilom. from that company’s proposed 
alignment, while in the second place its object, — an entirely legitimate one, — is to 
protect long-established British interests which the Bagdad Eailway is calculated 
to displace : British trade is indeed interested in the district in question in an 
especial degree, since the annual volume of our trade passing into Persia alone vi§, 
Bussorah and the Tigris valley is estimated at 750,0001. 

I have accordingly to request your Excellency to read this despatch, in 
translation, both to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and to the Grand Vizier, and to 
communicate a copy to them. I desire your Excellency at the same time to press 
them to give an early and favourable reply to the application of His Majesty’s 


(^) [cp. supra, pp. 374-5, No. 272, pp. 376-7, No. 274, and p. 433, No. 324.] 
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Government, with facilities for a preliminary suiwey at an early date, and I have 
to emphasise to vour Excellency, for the information of the Ottoman Government, 
that His Majesty’s Government will in no circumstances agree to the desired 
increase of the customs duties until the Ottoman Government show a disposition to 
meet their wishes with regard to this concession, and that the future attitude of this 
country towards the Ottoman Empire will be largely affected by the reception with 
which your Excellency’s application may meet. 

I am, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State), 

CHARLES ITARDINGE. 


No. 853. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir C. Hardinge. 

F.O. 15623/167/10/18. 

Private. 

My dear Hardinge, Berlin, April 23, 1910. 

Many thaulfs for your interesting little letter by last Messenger, (*) which, 
though unavoidably short, was just what I wanted. 

I have nothing to tell you this time, as things are quiet for the time being. 
The Chancellor is sure to ask me what H[iB] ]\I[ajesty’s] G[overnment] think of 
his conversation with me! But, unless he sends for me, I don’t expect I shall see 
him before Roosevelt’s arrival; at all events I hope not. By the way it seems to 
be the Emperor’s intention to meet Roosevelt at the station on his arrival. I can 
hardly believe it, but Stemrich says so. X know that Hps] M[ajesty] wished to do 
so, but I had heard that his entourage were so much against it that he had given 
it up. If H[is] M[aiesty] really does this it will be going rather far. I haven’t 
reported it to the King as I thought the idea had been given up. I still cannot 
believe it. 

Gambon saw the Chancellor the day before yesterday and found him 
uncommunicative and rather depressed, chiefly about the Maimesmann case. Ho 
was very plucky in the Reichstag, spoke quite frankly and knocked the bottom out 
of the Mannesmann’s case ; now he is worrying about them, is frightened at the 
support they get from all sides and says he will eventually have to do something 
to propitiate them, if only for the sake of his own position in the country! This 
is quite in the picture I have always drawn of him, doing what he thinks right and 
then worrying as to whether he is right. Cambon tried to draw him about Persia 
but could get nothing out of him, except that he was rather astonished that Isvolsky 
had not gone to see him on his way through Berlin, while he had gone to see 
Pichon on his way through Paris! By the way the Russian Charge d’ Affaires tells 
me that he thinks Isvolsky will soon resign and be succeeded by Sassonow. Is this 
true? Cambon w'as very keen to know what the Chancellor had said to me the other 
day. I told him that he had raised some difficulties about the southern section 
of the Bagdad Railw'ay, but I did not tell him what he had asked for in exchange, 
or indeed that he had asked anything. Cambon said that if he made too many 
difficulties about the Railway France and England would have to set to work to get 
concessions of their own and to build alternative lines ; but he seems to think that the 
Germans have got almost as firm a hold upon the Young Turks as they had upon 
Abdul Hamid, and that we should have great difficulty in getting what we wanted. 
Supposing we don’t get a concession for the Tigris line and the Germans refuse to 
give us the southern section and build it themselves, what happens then? What 
sort of opposition should we make to their building a terminus to their railway on 
the Persian Gulf? I should like to know this very much some day. But perhaps 
when they hear that we intend to build an alternative line they will be more 

(') [i’. supra, pp. 467-8, No. 351.] 
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amenable. But the Chancellor is no doubt right when he says that the Bagdad 
Railway has taken a very firm hold on the imagination of the German Public, so 
that there will be sure to be some effervescence. Better however now than later! 
and the Bagdad Railway question has got to be settled one way or the other. 

I am glad to see that Russia is inclined to be firm about Persia; it seems to 
me that we shall both want all the firmness we have got, and I don’t look forward 
to an agreeable time. Nizamy lives at the Wilhelm Strasse and one of his 
secretaries told one of mine that they were being worked night and day. 

Please excuse a dull letter and believe me to be 

Yours verv sincerelv, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

It is snowing hard 1 


No. 354. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edtcard Grey. 

Si. Peiersburgli, April 27, 1910. 

P.O. bJ5l0/100/10/44A. D. 8*40 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 134.) E. 9 p.m. 

Bagdad Railway. 

Acting "W fillister for] Fforeign] Afffairs] tells me that Russian Ambassador 
at Constantino} do tolegra}')hs that discussions as to southern section of railway have 
recomnioncod and that it was possible that some arrangement would be arrived at 
in regard to British participation. He asked me to ascertain whether anything new 
was passing on the subject. 


No. 355. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir *1. Nicolson. 

F.O. 14510/100/J0. Foreign Office, April 28, 1910. 

TcL (No. 19().) D. 2*30 p.m. 

Wo are unaware of any negotiations for participation in the Sfouthern] end 
of the Bagdad Line. 

German Gov[orninon]i have informed us categorically that they will not admit 
our participation without a general agreement on European questions. 

You may tell the lEissian G[overnmon]t for their confidential information that, 
in these curcumstances, we shall apply for a separate concession from Bagdad to the 
Gulf via the Tigris. 


No. 356. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 15870/ 100/10/44A. 

(No. 211.) ‘ St. Peterslurgh, B. April 28, 1910. 

Sir, E. May 9, 1910. 

Monsieur Sazonoff informed me yesterday that he had heard from the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople that discussions had been resumed as to British 
participation in the Southern section of the Bagdad railway and that there were some 
prospects that the discussions might lead to an arrangement. He asked if I had 
heard anything on the subject. I replied in the negative and said that I would make 
enquiries. 
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Monsieur Bazonoff added that the Emperor had lately been speaking to him on 
the subject of the Bagdad railway and had enquired whether England had any 
“legal right” to claim a share in the construction and control of the Southern 
section. I told His Excellency that of course no ‘‘legal right” existed; but it 
was clear that a line debouching on the Persian Gulf where British interests were 
of the highest importance was a matter of the greatest concern to us. We 
considered, therefore, that in respect to the Southern section we should endeavour 
to obtain at least a preponderating interest. We were consequently desirous of 
inducing the German Government to recognize and accord to us what we considered 
to be essential to the safeguarding of our interests. He was aware of the methods 
by which we were, so to speak, exercising pressure towards that object, and he was 
acquainted with the proposals, not perhaps entirely harmonious, which had been 
severally, made by the German Government and the Deutsche Bank. 

I have, &e. 

A. NTCOLSON. 


No. 357. 

Sir Edward Grey to Tewfik Pasha. 

F.O. 11983/100/10/44. Foreign Office, April 80, 1910. 

Prom a careful perusal of the terms of the Bagdad Eailway Convention of 1903 
(of which a copy is enclosed for facility of referenee)(^) it will be observed that there 
is no clause which confers on the holders of the concession a monopoly of railway 
construction in Mesopotamia : indeed according to article 42 it is laid down that the 
land to be expropriated shall be strictly confined to the area which is necessary for 
the railway. Moreover it cannot equitably be contended, apart altogether from the 
terms of the convention of 1903, that, because a concession for a railway has been 
granted to certain promoters along one specified alignment, the Ottoman 
Gov[ernmen]t are ipso facto debarred from granting a further concession to other 
parties, when that concession is for a railway destined to serve another district : 
such a contention, if advanced, would be utterly preposterous; and inasmuch as it 
is stipulated in article 34 that all disputes respecting the execution and interpretation 
of the convention of 1903 shall be settled in the Ottoman Courts, the ultimate 
decision as to what the Ottoman Government may and may not do with regard to 
granting further concessions would rest with those Courts and with no foreign Power. 

The German Gov[emmen]t have definitely informed H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
6[ovemment] that British participation in the Bagdad Eailway will not be admitted 
on terms which H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] could possibly approve : in these 
circumstanees, H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] renew the application, to which 
the ex-Grand Vizier acceded in principle in September last, for an entirely separate 
concession as indicated in the enclosed despatch to n[i8] M[ajesty’s] Ambassador 
at Constantinople. (*) The reception with which this renewed application may meet, 
will, as stated in the despatch, affect the future relations of this country towards 
the OUoman Empire. 

* 

(^) [Not reproduced. For the text, v. B.F.8,P., Vol. 102, pp. 833-48.1 
[-u. supra, pp, 468-72, No. 352.] 
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No. 858. 

Sir Edicard Grey to Sir F. Bertie, 

F.O, 14472/183/10/44. 

(No. 225.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 80, 1910. 

When discussing with the French Ambassador on the 21st instant the question 
of the Bagdad-Homs Eailway, Sir C. Hardinge remarked to him that France and 
England were more interested almost than any other Powers in the well being and 
financial stability of Turkey. His Majesty’s Government had not pressed the 
Turkish Government to give orders for ships to British Shipbuilders, although 
naturally they did nothing to hinder the transaction, but they felt that all this 
naval expenditure together with the large sums being spent upon the army could 
hardly be justified by the present financial condition of Turkey, and that to continue 
the present reckless scale of expenditure would in the end bring Turkey to a state 
of bankruptcy and place the country in a worse position than under the old regime. 
He told Monsieur Gambon that he had been reliably informed that by next autumn 
the Turks would be in need of a loan of between nine and ten million sterling, and 
that although they might have an excess in customs receipts during the course of 
the summer which they would probably pledge, they would if they continued in this 
course ruin the future of their country by mortgaging in advance their available 
I’evenues and finally be without a penny. He alluded to the proposal to allocate 
the excess of the tithes to kilometric guarantees five years’ hence. 

He added that I was of opinion that the British and French Ambassadors in 
Constantinople should co-operate not only in affairs relating to Mesopotamia but 
in impressing upon the Turks the absolute necessity of maintaining their financial 
stability and of developing the country on progressive lines, and that they should 
warn the Turkish Government that in the event of their continuing this reckless 
course of expenditure they would find it hard to find money in Paris or London to 
meet their requirements. 

Monsieur Gambon entirely agreed with all that Sir C. Hardinge said, and 
remarked that he would put my views before the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 


No. 350. 

Sir G, Lowthcr to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 15038/100/10/44. 

(No. 270.) Secret. Constantinople, D, May 3, 1910. 

ejir, E. May 9, 1910. 

’ T fo-day road to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and to the Grand Vizier your 
tlospatchos Nos. 06 and 107, of the 18th and 20th ultimo, (') setting forth the point 
of view of His 'Majesty’s Government with regard to the negotiations which are in 
progress b(4w(‘('ri the 'Ottoman GovernmGut and the Bagdad Eailway Company for 
ilio prolongation of the lino from 1^1 Halif to Bagdad, and I renewed the application 
which T had already made last year for a railway concession along the valley of 
the Tigris on the lines indicated in your despatch No. 107 Secret, of the 20th ultimo, 
(if which I left IFis l^ixcollency a translation. 

Eifaat Pasha said that this proposal required careful study, which he and his 
colleagues would give it. Meanwhile he would merely observe that it was not_ the 
Ottoman Government that had urged the continuation of the line from El Halif to 

(^) [t;. supra, pp. 466-7, No. 350, and pp. 468-72, No. 352.] 
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Bagdad: it was the attitude assumed by Great Britain in connection with the 
increase of the 4 % Customs dues and the demand made from the Bagdad Company 
to abandon their claim to this that had led the Company to negotiate with a view 
to obtaining guarantees for the conclusion of the Halif-Bagdad section. The 
Ottoman Government, His Excellency observed, were now placed in such a difficult 
position with regard to the 4 % that it appeared as if it would he necessary to abandon 
it if the Powers maintained their present attitude. Monsieur Bompard had, before 
leaving for Paris a few days ago, repeated that the Erench Government asked for 
no conditions, but that if other Powers insisted on such France would ask for a 
concession for the Homs-Bagdad line. 

Italy had intimated that further conditions might be asked for beyond the 
settlement of the claims. Even the American Government had stated that their 
consent would depend on the Chester concession being granted and the order for 
the battleships being given to an American firm of shipbuilders. The Minister for 
Foreign Afiairs and the Grand Vizier had been obliged to reply somewhat sharply 
to- these latter suggestions of my American colleague. 

His Excellency said he hoped that His Majesty’s Government would not for a 
moment believe that the Ottoman Government were oblivious of the seiwices rendered 
by Great Britain during the crisis of 1908-9. Their o])ject in negotiating with the 
Bagdad Eailway was merely to satisfy our demands regarding the 4%. Nor did 
the Ottoman Government entertain any suspicion regarding British designs on 
Mesopotamia. They were most anxious to find a way out of the difficulty without 
offending Germany to whom they were morally bound for the completion of the line 
when funds were available. As regards the section Bagdad-Persian Gulf it seemed 
to His Excellency possible to exclude it from the domain of the Bagdad Eailway 
Company and perhaps the best solution would be for the Turkish Government to 
construct that section of the line themselves. He would not, however, offer any 
definite observation on the proposals of His ktajesty’s Government until he had 
consulted his colleagues. 

The Grand Vizier, whom I saw later, spoke in much the same sense, but said 
it was incomprehensible to him that his predecessor should have given anything in 
the nature of assurances regarding a modification of the Bagdad convention, for 
they found themselves confronted by the terms of the convention and by the legal 
obligation to continue the line to Bagdad. 

It was also absolutely necessary in their own interests and to justifj’- the 
sacrifices they were now making for the working guarantee that the line should 
have its terminus at a big centre instead of stopping in mid air as it were at El Halif. 
What however he was determined to endeavour to obtain from the Germans 
concurrently with any arrangement for the continuation of the line to Bagdad was 
an abandonment of their claim to build the section Bagdad-Persian Gulf. It would 
no doubt be very difficult to succeed in this as it obviously entailed a considerable 
sacrifice for the Germany Company, but he felt that he would be able to obtain il. 
His idea was that that section should be built by the Ottoman Government, if 
necessary with foreign capital. Beyond that he had not considered the question Iti 
detail. The specific proposal now put forward by His Majesty's Government would 
have the careful attention of the Ottoman Government and a reply would be sent 
in the same form in which it had been received. 

I reminded His Highness that you. Sir, had all along been placed in a 
somewhat difficult position in having to justify to the British mercantile interests 
the imposition of an additional duty of four per cent, which would contribute to 
the success of a line ultimately destined to injuriously affect our commercial position 
in portions of the country traversed by it — an argument which was all the stronger 
as Great Britain was a Free Trade country which practically left all Turkish imports 
untaxed. 

His Highness specially begged that his intentions as regards inducing the 
German Government to abandon the Bagdad-Gulf section, as well as the British 
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proposal now made, should be kept strictly confidential, as any suspicion of a bargain 
being made would militate against the success of their negotiations for obtaining the 
4 % increase. 

I have, &e. 

GEEAED LOWTHEE. 


No. 360. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Gosc}ien.{^) 

F.O. 16610/100/10/44. 

(No. 121.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 5, 191(). 

To-day tlie German Charge d’Affaires, after mentioning a point of detail about 
Persia which I have recorded separately, enquired what was my view as to proceeding 
to discuss an agreement with Germany as to Persia in the light of what Herr von 
Bcthuiann-llollweg had said. 

I replied that I had not seen much material for an agreement in what 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had said about Persia, and with regard to the Bagdad 
Eailway his attitude had been discouraging. (^) I had sent his proposals to the Prime 
Minister: but I had not seen the latter for about three weeks now, I knew he 
had been very fully occupied before Parliament rose last week, and I did not expect 
to see him until a fortnight hence. Therefore, although I intended to write my 
own personal reflections to you, I did not think I could discuss the matter further 
in conversation at present. 

The German Charge d’ Affaires had evidently anticipated that we would be 
diBapj)ointed by what had been said about the Bagdad Eailway and the Navy, and 
he explained to me that as these questions might take a long time to settle it would 
bo well to make progress first with the Persian matter. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg was quite willing to recognise the special position which we had in Persia, 
and our sphere of influence there; but he could not make this recognition, and 
thereby give up the full commercial rights which Germany had in Persia by Treaty, 
unless he was able to prove to German public opinion that he had obtained some 
quid pro quo. The Persian question might become urgent soon because, though 
the negotiations for a loan had fallen through for the moment, the Persian 
Government were much in need of money, and we and . Eussia might secure all 
the railways in return for a loan. The Charge d’Affaires mentioned the promise 
whicli we already held with regard to railways in the south, and he said that if 
Germany waited she might fiind herself entirely excluded, whereas if she took 
advantage of the present situation she might perhaps get some concessions. His 
idea was that, in return for a German recognition of our special position and sphere 
in Persia, we might agree to give the Germans orders for about 25 % of the materials 
for such railways as we built in that country. 

I told tlie Charge d’Affaires that the idea of a separate agreement about Persia 
seemed to be receiving more emphasis from him now than it had when Herr von 
Belhinann-TTollwog had spoken to you, and I asked whether the Chancellor’s view 
had (dianged in ihis direction since last he saw you. 

The Charge d’Affaires gave me to understand that there had been a change, 
for the reason ho had already mentioned : that the Persian question might become 
urgent soon, while the other matters might take months to settle. 

I said that I supposed a similar arrangement with Eussia was contemplated. 

(^) [r.p, G.P. XXVII, II, pp, 6B8-9. A summary of this despatch was sent to Sir A. Nicolson 
in Tel. No. 221 of May 11, 1910, which was repeated to Berlin and Paris.] 

(®) [u. supra, pp. 451-9. Nos. 343-4.] 
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The Charge d’ Affaires replied that this was the case. It was proposed to have 
a similar agreement with Eussia, and to sign it simultaneously. His Government 
feared, however, that Eussia might build railways in the north of Persia to promote 
her own trade, but would be unwilling to link these lines with the Bagdad Eailway ; 
and they wished to guard against this. 

I then said that in writing to you I would bear in mind what he had told me 
as to the Chancellor’s most recent view with regard to a Persian agreernent. One 
difficulty, however, which occurred at once with regard to it was that, if we were 
to give Germany a participation of 25%, why should other countries not ask us 
for a similar participation, and what were we to say to them? 

The Charge d’ Affaires urged that Germany was in a special position, owing to 
her rights in the Bagdad Eailway ; and he asked me what other countries I thought 
likely to put forward a claim for participation. 

I answered that France would certainly wish to participate, and Austria also, 
for she had taken exactly the same attitude with regard to Persia as Germany had 
taken. Other countries would probably follow suit. 

He suggested that this difficulty might be met if we and Germany took 55 % 
in every case, and left the remaining 45 % to be disputed for by the other countries. 

I concluded by saying that all I could promise for the moment was to bear 
in mind the special desire for an agreement as to Persia when I was writing my 
views to you. 

I am, &c. 

E. GEEY. 


No. 361. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 26089/167/10/18. 

Private. 

My dear Goschen, Foreign Office, May 5, 1910. 

I have not seen the Prime Minister for three weeks, but even if I had seen 
hitu I am sure he has been far too busy, during the last weeks of the part of the 
Session just closed, to be able to go into Bethmann-Hollweg’s proposals. So what 
I send you now are my own personal reflections ; but you may use them as such at 
your discretion if you are pressed in further conversations with the Chancellor or 
Sehoen. 

I entirely understand the Chancellor’s difficulty in giving us the southern end 
of the Bagdad Eailway without getting in return sompdaing which Germany will 
look upon as a quid pro quo. I have the same difficulty here in giving what he 
asks : for British public opinion is not less exacting than German. 

Crawford, of the Turkish Customs Service, tells me that 65 % of the trade 
with Mesopotamia is British. On thip trade, in the first instance, will fall the 
!)urden of the 4 % increase, until it is passed on to the Turkish consumer. There 
\rill be a great outcry when the increase is made, and I shall have all I can do to 
get public opinion here to recognise that participation in the Bagdad Eailway is an 
adequate quid pro quo for a new burden upon British trade, only a part of which 
is interested in Mesopotamia. This is my first difficulty. It would be insuperable 
if I had to make another set of concessions as well. 

In the .next place, with regard to any understanding with Germany: the 
attention of public opinion here is concentrated on the mutual arrest or decrease 
of naval expenditure as the test of whether an understanding is worth anything. 
In the first overtures of Bethmann-HoUweg last year I felt that the naval question 
was not sufficiently prominent. Since then it has receded into the background, 
and the perspective of his last proposals is therefore even less advantageous’. This 
is an important point. 
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In the third place, there is this difficulty ■with regard to any general political 
understanding : we cannot sacrifice the friendshij) of Eussia or of Prance. There 
is no intention of using either for aggressive purposes against Germany. When 
Germany settled her difficulty with France about ^Morocco, not only was I free from 
jealousy, but I had a sense of absolute relief. I had hated the prospect of friendship 
with France involving friction with Germany, and I rejoiced when this prospect 
disappeared. My attitude is the same with regard to Germany’s difficulty with 
Eussia about Persia. Also, I am quite sure that neither Prance nor Eussia wishes 
to quarrel with Germany ; indeed, I know that they wish to avoid a quarrel. So on 
this ground I am quite easy. But I cannot enter into any agreement with Germany 
which would prevent me from giving to France or Eussia, should Germany take up 
towards either of them an aggressive attitude such as she took up towards France 
about Morocco, the same sort of support as I gave to France at the time of the 
Algeciras Conference and afterwards until she settled her difficulty with Germany. 
Any agreement which prevented the giving of such support would obviously forfeit 
the friendship of Prance and Eussia, and this is what makes me apprehensive of 
trouble in finding a political formula. 

Since I formed the intention of writing this to you, Kuhlmann has pressed the 
Persian question upon me. I have recorded that separately, and later on I will give 
you my reflections upon what he has said. He has made it clear that Bethmann- 
Hollweg wishes to shift the whole discussion on to the Persian question for the 
present. Meanwhile I think that it may be worth while for you to have my own 
views at first hand on the general question, though I believe that Hardinge has 
already told you what I wrote briefly on a previous paper. (^) 

Yours sincerelv. 

E. GEEY. 

(^) [This evidently refers to the minute written by Sir Edward Grey upon Sir E. Goschen’s 
despatch No. 102 of April 11, v. supra, p. 461, No, 344, min. The substance of these minutes 
was sent to Sir E. Goschen in a private letter from Sir C. Hardinge of April 26, 1910. This letter 
is in the Hardinge MSS., Vol. Ill of 1910.] 


No. 862. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F,0. 16757/100/10/44. 

(No. 122.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 10, 1910. 

Count Metternich, in the course of conversation to-day, (^) told me that during 
his absence from London he had seen the German Chancellor, who had spoken 
to him about Persia. 

The substance of what Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had said was that the 
German Government would continue to be willing to respect the strategical and 
political interests of England and Eussia in Persia. Also, in the economic sphere 
the German Government would recognise the English and Eussian claim to a sort of 
favoured optional right with regai^ to railways, roads, and telegraphs in their 
respective spheres of interest. The German Government had no thought of 
interfering with the political interests of the two countries ; but England and Eussia 
ought to recognise that the economic concessions which Germany was prepared to 
make included the waiving of her right to most-favoured-nation treatment, which 
she has under her commercial treaty with Persia. In order to come to a friendly 
agreement with England and Eussia, Germany was willing to give up her claim 
to most-favoured-nation treatment to the extent suggested. There had long been a 
sincere desire to come to a friendly agreement, and the German Government had 
therefore refrained from influencing the Persian Government, although at times the 
latter Government had probably wished that German influence should be exerted. 

( 1 ) {op. a.P. XXVII, IT, pp. 789-90.] 
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Germany had manifested her desire for an understanding as long ago as in 1906> 
when she had made certain proiDOsals to Eussia. M. Iswolsky had now made a 
communication from which it appeared that an answer to these proposals would 
be sent soon. The German Chancellor had also expressed his desire for an 
agreement in his conversation with you on April 10th last.(^) Of course, there might 
be difficulties in the way of such an agreement. Germany might, for instance, have 
to mention at Tehran that her right to most-favoured-nation treatment had been 
impaired as a result of the diplomatic action of England and Eussia. Germany 
would, however, do this very reluctantly, if only because of the effect upon German 
public opinion; and this difficulty would not arise if England and Eussia would 
come to an understanding with Germany before obtaining the condition which they 
desired from Persia as to the granting of concessions. Count Metternich added that 
an agreement of this kind would very likely facilitate matters with regard to the 
Bagdad Eailway. 

I told him that I could not continue the discussion just at present. I explained 
to him, however, that what I had said to Herr von Kiihlmann in his absence(®) did 
not raise any difficulties of principle, though I had not gone into any details; and 
therefore, although I was not at present prepared to continue the discussion, I had 
no wish to close it. 

Count Metternich asked me whether I was drawing up any reply to the 
communication which the Chancellor had made to you. 

I replied that I had already written to you to give you my private impressions 
before the recent events here had suspended business. You might, perhaps, make 
use of these in conversation with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, but as you would 
mow be coming to London for the Euneral, and would see me then, I thought you 
would probably wait until you had talked over the matter with me before you said 
anything further. 

I am, (fee. 

E. GEEY. 

(-) supm, pp. 451-61, Nos. 343-4.] 

(^) [cp. supra, pp. 477-8, No. 360.] 


No. 863. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson, 

E.O. 16649/100/10/44. . Foreign Office, May 11, 1910. 

TeL (No. 222.) D. 1 p.m. 

German charg6 d’affaires called on the 6th May and read to Sir C. Hardinge 
a telegram from Herr von Schoen to following effect : — 

German Government had learnt that British and Eussian Governments had 
asked Persian Government for an assurance that no concessions of a political or 
strategical character, such as railways, roads, telegraphs, mines, etc., should be 
given to foreign companies without their consent and that Eussian Minister had 
stated that all concessions in Persia must be of a political character. 
Herr Kiihlmann was instructed to state that such a declaration on the part of Persia 
would render illusory the principle of open door and the prospect of any negotiations 
such as ■ Chancellor had outlined for an agreement upon Persian affairs; and that 
his Government considered that German firms had had opportunities for obtaining 
concessions in Persia, but that German Government, out of deference to British and 
Eussian interests in Persia, had given no encouragement to such projects. 

Sir C. Hardinge replied that long before the Chancellor had made any proposals 
about Persia we had asked the Persian Government for assurances that they would 
not give concessions of a political and strategic nature, such as railways, roads, 
and telegraphs, without first consulting British and Eussian Governments, and that 
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we were pressing them to give these assurances. Sir C, Har-dinge added that we 
were not demanding any monopoly in Persia, but merely that in such matters our 
political and strategic interests, which, as a limitrophe Power, were undeniable, 
should not be ignored; all we asked for in such cases was an option. (^) Sir C. Hardinge 
further stated that he failed to see that this attitude clashed with the proposals made 
by German charge d’affaires on 5th May.(^) 

Herr Kiihlmann intimated that he thought that a limitation of concessions to 
those for railways, roads, and telegraphs would greatly alter the situation, but 
asked whether it would not be possible to delay the demand for these assurances 
from the Persian Government until an agreement had been reached with Germany. 

Sir C. Hardinge replied that the matter had gone too far; that pressure upon 
the Persian Government need not hinder negotiations on the lines suggested by the 
Chancellor : that the principal objection to those negotiations seemed to be that 
they contained no mention of a possible settlement of the Bagdad Kailway question ; 
and that whereas that railway had been urged as a reason for Germany’s interest 
in the affairs of Persia, our position in Persia would present a reciprocal argument. 

Herr von Kiihlmann stated that Germany could not, without being placed at 
a disadvantage in negotiating with England, give assurances about the Bagdad 
Railway. 

Sir C. Hardinge urged that owing to the special position of Great Britain and 
Russia in Persia, Germany must necessarily be in a less advantageous position than 
either of these two countries. 

Your Excellency may inform M. Isvolsky. 

(1) [op. supra, p. 452, No. 343, mm., and notes (®) and (®), and infra, p. 490, No. 375, 
note (^).] 

(^) [n. supra, pp. 477-8, No. 360.] 


No. 364. 

Sir F. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

Vienna, May 13, 1910. 

F.O. 17017/100/10/44A. D. 12*10 p.m. 

Tel (No. 24.) R. 1*10 p.m. 

Persia. 

The editor of the Austrian Foreign OflS.ce newspaper has come to me to warn 
me as to the serious view held at the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office with regard 
to Persian question. He tells me that German Ambassador in London has had an 
unsatisfactory interview with you and a still more unsatisfactory one with 
Sir C. Hardinge. This information has no doubt been supplied to Count von 
Aehrent[h]al by Germany. Evidently Germany is trying to secure Austro-Hungarian 
support and is creating considerable alarm here by perhaps magnifying the crisis. 
German Ambassador here is saying that if Great Britain and Russia are not more 
conciliatory the Persian question will cause a crisis more dangerous than that 
brought about by Morocco and by Bosnian an[n]exation. A few days ago 
Count von Aehrent[h]al told me that he knew that he knew but little about Persian 
affairs and that he took but small interest in them. Now I learn that a memorandum 
on these matters is being prepared by the Austrian Foreign Office for Count von 
Aehrent[h]ars information. As far as I can ascertain Count von Aehrent[h]al is 
reluctant to be dragged into the dispute over Persia but he will be driven to give 
his support to Germany if a serious crisis arises. French Ambassador came to me 
[17590] 2 I 
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last night somewhat alarmed at Germany’s action here. He is however under the 
impression after a conversation with Austrian M[inister for]^ F[oreign] A[ffaiis] 
that the latter would be glad if he could see his way to use his influence at Berlin 
to moderate Germany’s attitude. 

I am to see Count von Aehrent[h]al tomorrow morning before my departure to 
London and I should be glad to have your views on these matters before I see him. 


No. 365. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Cartwright, 

F.O. 17017/100/10/44A. Foreign Office, May 13, 1910. 

Tel. (No. 23.) D. 6 p.m. 

On March 31st, I suggested to the German Ch[arge] d’Afi^aires(^) that although 
a general arrangement with Germany, which did not include a reduction in Naval 
expenditure was out of the question, possibly an arrangement might be come 
to with Russia and ourselves to include the Persian and the Bagdad R[ai]l[wa]y 
questions. With regard to Prance, there would be no difficulty. 

I explained that, as regards Persia, we were bound to watch very carefully our 
strategic and political interests and obliged to guard against a weak Gov[ernmeii]t 
giving political and strategic concessions to others. We had, on the other hand, 
no desire to create a commercial monopoly. In reply to this friendly 
commun[icatio]n, I received very shortly afterwards, an intimation both verbal and 
in writing that, without a general understanding, the German G[overnmen]t, were 
not prepared to negotiate at all, respecting the Bagdad E[ai]l[wa]y — ^but that, if 
a general and political entente were arranged, then our participation in the Bagdad 
Gulf section of the Piailway might be admitted, if, in addition, w^e would agree to 
give to Germany, a share in any concession we might obtain in Persia. 

In return for this, Germany w[ou]ld recognize our special interests in the 
British sphere — (not in the neutral sphere). 

I have not yet returned any formal reply to this proposal, which I was not 

able to discuss with the Prime Minister before his departure abroad. In the 

meantime, however, the German Ch[arge] d’ Affaires intimated on the 5th May,(*) 
that it would be well to make progress at once with the Persian agreement — see my 
Tel[egram] to Sir A. Nicolson No. 221. (®) On the following day the German 

Ch[arg6] d’Affaires saw Sir C. Hardinge (see my Tel[egram] No. 222 to 

Sir A. Nicolson. (^) On the 10th inst[ant], I saw the German Amb[asBador](^) who 
said that the German G[overnmen]t would recognize the British and Russian claims 
to “ a sort of favoured optional right with regard to Railways roads and Telegraphs 
in their respective spheres of interest” a far less advantageous proposal, as you 
will observe, than that of the Charge d’Affaires, if we and Russia would come to 
an agreement with her, before obtaining from Persia the conditions which ‘we are 
now asking— namely that Persia shall not give political or strategical concessions 
to other Powers. 

(^) [d. supra, pp. 442-3, No. 337.] 

(^) ft?, supra, pp. 477-8, No. 360.] 

C) [Not reproduced. For its contents, t?. supra, p. 477, No. 360, note (^).l 
(^) [v. supra, pp. 480-1, No. ^63.] 

(*) [-w. supra, pp. 479-80, No. 362.] 
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He hinted that an agreement of this kind might facilitate an agreement about 
the Bagdad Eailway — but no undertaking was given that the agreement would 
include a settlement of that question. 

I replied that I w[ou]ld not continue the discussion at present but had no 
wish to close it. 


No. 366. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Lowther, 

F.O. 15938/100/10/44. Foreign Office, May 13, 1910. 

Tcl. (No. 103.) Secret. D. 6 p.m. 

"Your despatch No. 276. (^) 

German interpretation of second paragraph of additional convention of 
20th February, 1908, (“) that debt surpluses have been assigned to Bagdad line in 
general and not merely to prolongation to El Halif, for which alone second and 
third series of loan provides, is quite untenable, since paragraph clearly refers to 
preceding paragraph respecting decision to continue line to El Halif only. 

There was therefore every reason for the Turkish Government at any rate to 
delay their assent to the company's proposal, and, in view of the well-known wishes 
of His Majesty's Government on the subject, it might have been expected that they 
would have done so. 

You should point this out to Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, and also 
impress on his Excellency consideration that there does not appear to be slightest 
ground for hope that German Government will voluntarily abandon right to construct 
line from Bagdad to Gulf without compensation, and that it is immaterial whether 
they do so or not, for, as we have already shown, there is nothing to prevent Turkey 
■from constructing other lines to Gulf and from giving concessions for such lines. 

He has quite misunderstood our proposals if he is under the impression that 
we are urging him to approach the German Government. 

(^) [v. supra, pp. 475-7, No. 359.] 

(=) ['Printed in B.F.8.P., Vol. 102, pp. 884-6. The date of the additional convention is 
June 2, 3908.] 


No. 367. 

Sir C. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey, 

Private. (^; 

My dear Grey, Foreign Office, May 13, 1910. 

. . . .(^) According to a tel[egram] from Cartwright (®) the Germans are working 
up the Austrians to support them in the Persian question. It is curious how press- 
ing the Germans are, it looks as though they want to make trouble at once. My 
■own idea is that we should tell them that we are quite ready to negotiate the Persian 
question with or concurrently with the Bagdad E[ailwa]y question, and that we 
.should hold out for this. I think from the hint let drop by C[oun5t Metternich to 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 54.] 

(2) [The opening paragraph refers to the arrival of the new Italian Ambassador, the Marquis 
Imperiali.] 

(®) [^;. supra, pp. 481-2, No. 364.] 

[17590] 2 I 2 
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you that we would get it, if we press for it, without any condition about a political 
agreement which the Germans must see by this tune is unrealisable. 

I have never seen Metternich so agitated as today. I cannot make out the 

meaning of it. i 

Yfoulrs very sincerely, 

P.TTA-RT.-R.R HAP.DTNaE. 


No. 368. 

Sir G. Lowther to Sir Edward Grey. 

Constantinople, May 16, 1910. 

F.O. 17313/100/10/44. D. 7-10 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 90.) E- 8 '30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 103(^) (Bagdad Railway). 

I again to-day repeated to Grand Vizier argument contained in first paragraph 
of your telegram. 

His Highness argues that original convention and additional convention of 1908 
read together imply an obligation to find guarantees for continuation of line to Gulf, 
but prefers not to discuss question here, or to reply to. your despatch No. 96, 
Secret, (^) until he learns result of Rifaat Pasha’s conversations with you on the 
subject. 

He, however, added that he trusted that Germans would be reasonable about 
waiving their rights over the Gulf section, but if they insisted on their rights to 
continue to the Gulf the Ottoman Government could bring pressure to bear by 
stating their inability to find the guarantees. 

MINUTES. 

Sir G. Lowther apparently only mentioned the first point in our telegram. At least he makes 
no mention of the argument that Turkey has a right to give others concessions to the Gulf; 
hut as the Grand Vizier does not wish to discuss the questions and Bifaat will soon be in London, 
it is hardly worth while explaining further. 

L. M. 

The Grand Vizier appears to be living in a fool’s paradise if he imagines that the Germans 
w'ill surrender a part of their concessions without compensation. 

C. H. 

E G 

(U [v. supra, p. 483, No. 366.] 

(2) [v. supra, pp. 466-7, No. 350.] 


No. 369. 

Sir Edward Grey to Count de Sails. 

F.O. 17808/8446/10/34. 

(No. 133.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 21, 1910. 

I have to inform you that the German Ambassador called on the 13th instant, (^') 
and made a statement to Sir C. Hardinge on much the same lines as that which- 
he made to me on the 10th inst[ant], respecting concessions in Persia (see my 
desp[atch] No. 122 Secret of that day to Sir E. Goschen).(®) He added that,. 


(U [cp. Q.P. xxvn, II, pp. 791-2.] 
(®) [y. yupra, pp. 479-80, No. 362.] 
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•according to information which the German Government had received, the Persian 
Government had partly acceded to the demands of the British and Eussian 
Governments, and the German Gov[ernmen]t feared that, in the event of pressure 
being applied by the two Governments, Germany would find herself face to face 
with a fait accompli and would be compelled to resort to a protest against a breach 
of most-favoured-nation treatment by the’ Persians. He said that I had appeared 
favourably disposed to the idea of negotiations, and he pressed Sir C. Hardinge 
for a reply as to whether His Majesty’s Government intended to negotiate an 
agreement with Germany, or to exert pressure on the Persian Government to obtain 
a declaration in the sense which they desired. 

Sir C. Hardinge told His Excellency that the information which he had received 
from Tehran was, as far as he knew, inexact. His Excellency had seen me a few 
days before, and I had then told him that I would speak to Sir E. Goschen when 
he came here for the funeral. In the meantime nothing further had been said to 
the Persians, the last communication being dated five or six weeks ago, and 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t were not pressing the Persian Gov[ernmen]t at 
this moment. 

[I am, &e. 

E. GEEY.] 


No. 370. 

Translation of Extract from Letter from Dr. Gwinner to Sir E. Cassel. 

{Communicated by Sir H. Babington Smith, May 26.) 

F.O. 18846/100/10/44. 

(Translation.) 

(After personal expressions.) Berlin, May 21, 1910. 

Concerning our Bagdad negotiations, you have not been quite accurately 
informed, and the expressions of the German Government have not been quite 
rightly understood. 

It is obvious that the German Government will not consider English concurrence 
in the 4 % increase of the Turkish Customs as an equivalent for my resigning to 
you the control of the section from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. You know that 
we can build the Bagdad railway without the increase of the Customs duties. It is 
Turkey who has the principal interest in the Customs increase, not Germany. 
Moreover, you demanded 60% of the capital for the last section, while Hilmi and 
Djavid had told me expressly, as I repeated to you, that we must not go beyond 
60 % , Hilmi meanwhile has fallen and Djavid, at least for the moment, has got 
into a fright. The concurrence of the Young Tm'k Government would also not be 
obtainable at the present time, for the arrangement discussed between us, as Hilmi 
would have had it. But that is not Germany’s fault. 

■With united forces we should be able gradually to bring the Turks round to 
our view; if we oppose each other, neither will get much more than he already 
has; but are, in this ease, not only the compliant and friendly party, but also 
the beati pos'sidentes. The German Government has obviously no interest in 
seeing merely the proclamation of an English victory. In the sense in which we 
discussed it, a friendly co-operation ought of course to be announced simultaneously, 
and consequently, there should be a reciprocal granting of minor participations in 
the irrigation business and similar matters. It is obvious that Germany cannot 
concur in an English monopoly of the navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris. If, 
however, without a monopoly, you wish to set up half a dozen English Navigation 
Companies, for the development of Mesopotamia, I shall be delighted. Finally, it 
can hardly be expected that one should come to an understanding in an affair, while 
one finds oneself exposed to the danger of being opposed and maligned on that very 
point and everywhere else. 
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For the rest, I take note that you formally resume your liberty. Praetically 
this makes very little difiEerence in the facts. That the National Bank of Turkey 
is jointly interested in, and co-operate with the endeavours of Mr. Ornstein and his 
associates was stated by Sir H. Babington Smith himself to Baron von 'Marschall. 

Aceoi’dingly I say with Shakespeare, 

‘‘ Fight valiantly, 

But eat and drink as friends.” 

In this spirit I greet you, 

As yours always obediently, 


No. 371. 

Count de Sails to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 19042/8445/10/34A. 

(No. 151.) Berlin, D. May 24, 1910. 

Sir, R. May 30, 1910. 

Baron von Schoen told me this evening that he was sending instructions to- 
Count Metternich not to approach you further, for the present, on the subject of 
Persia. The German Government felt that it was not the moment to do so, while 
in view of the recent explanations given to them on the subject the question had 
lost much of its acute character. There had been a misunderstanding about it. 
He had, as I was no doubt aware, seen Monsieur Iswolsky, and had spoken to him 
about the manner in which, as they considered, German rights were being menaced. 
Monsieur Iswolsky had retorted by accusing them of commg into Persia with offers 
of loans and demands for concessions, to the detriment of the position and interests 
which Russia had acquired in that country. He had of course rejoined tliat this 
was not the case. Though they were not bound by any agreement or obligation 
to do so, they had expressly refrained from countenancing any proceedings of the 
kind. He w^ould give his word of honour to that effect. The misunderstanding 
had thus been cleared up. 

Moreover the German Government had now learnt that the two Powers wore 
proposing to the Powers an “exchange of views” with the Persians before the 
grant of concessions which might injure British or Russian political interests. This 
was quite different from the original idea that the “permission” of the two Powers 
was to be required before any concessions were examined. The German Govern- 
ment had been very sensitive on this point but the first-mentioned formula seemed 
to be in accordance more or less with a private suggestion he had made for the 
two Powers to act discreetly (agir discretement) but not to make a parade of anything 
(de ne rien afficher). Meanwhile no actual difficulty in practice had arisen but, as 
I must know, their Press was extremely susceptible and ready to raise an outcry 
that German interests were in danger. I remarked on this that it was to l)e noted 
that some organs, by no means backward in the defence of German rights, had 
sounded a distinct note of moderation. (M Baron von Schoen replied that this w'as 
the case; they had been accused in some quarters of trying to make a second 
Morocco affair out of the business. This was the last thing in the w^orld they 
wished to do. 

Baron^ von Schoen spoke at some length, more than once repeating himself, 
especially in insisting that there had been a misunderstanding (malentendu). But 
I think that the foregoing is an accurate summary of the purport of his remarks. 

• (1) [Marginal- comment by Sir E. CroWe “Notably the official Pan-German organ the- 

Alldeutsche Blatter.’ E.A. C.”] ° 
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The impression left on me from the very first was that of a carefully prepared, if 
not very convincing explanation of a change of front with regard to the recent 
attitude of the German Government relating to Persia. As regards the causes which 
may have contributed to dictate this action, I can only venture so far to 
suggest one or two ideas. Monsieur Jules Gambon in the course of conversation 
seemed to be struck with the idea that the Emperor's visit to London and his 
reception there by The King and by the public had rendered His Majesty more 
desirous of avoiding causes of friction. Perhaps the lukewarm attitude of Austria 
might furnish a more plausible explanation — a view which receives some confirmation 
from the information respecting Count AehrenthaTs ideas which you were good 
enough to communicate to me on the 21st instant. A further article by Count 
Eeventlow in the “ Tageszeitung * ’ urges that it must be borne in mind that should 
Russia be hard pressed as regards her legitimate aspirations in Northern Persia, 
she must in self-defence end by declaring some sort of protectorate. Germany 
could not prevent her from doing so, though she would of course find that the 
change would be by no means to her advantage, A story reached me privately 
that this consideration has been urged upon the German Government by Count 
Aehrenthal himself who was not however the author of the suggestion which was 
supposed to form part of what a Pan-German newspaper recently called “English 
intrigues vi?i Vienna.’’ In any case there have been, as I have ventured to report 

before, marked traces of a disinclination on the part of the non-inspired press to 

see matters develop into a “second Morocco affair.” On the other hand it is 
evident that anything like a promise from the British Government to guarantee 

participation in the supply of railway material would be hailed by more than one 

section of the German press as an important dif)lomatic triumph and would increase 
the prestige of the Chancellor in quarters where such a result would at the present 
moment be welcome to him. The National Liberal party which represent to a 
great extent the manufacturers who would directly benefit by any such arrangement, 
are just at the present moment in a fairly strong position in Prussia. The fate of 
the electoral reform law introduced’ by the Government is in their hands, for unless 
a certain number of them can be induced to support the very Conservative form 
which has been given to this measure, it must inevitably be lost and the struggle 
on the subject must be recommenced afresh next session in the less favourable 
conditions which would arise from the discredit of failure. It may be further 
remarked that the Centre party, at present not on the most cordial terms with 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who is in some need of their goodwill, derives some 
of its influence in Westphalia from the iron industry. After the recent trouble with 
the Mannesmanns and their supporters, the Imperial Foreign Office may be expected 
to 1)6 doubly anxious to avoid an accusation of indifference to German commercial 
interests, in all the circumstances therefore it w'ould seem possible that, although 
they have interrupted discussions wdth His Majesty’s Government for the moment, 
the German Government may be quite ready to return to the subject later if the 
moment is found to be favourable and especially if the progress of separate 
negotiations with Russia should encourage them to do so. 

I have, &e. 

J. DE SALTS. 


No. 372. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 18921/18921/10/18. 

(No. 152.) Berlin, D. May 26, 1910. 

Sir, E. May 28^ 1910, 

I have the honour to report that the “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ” of 
to-day’s date contains the following ^communique respecting a conversation held in 
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London between His Majesty the German Emperor and the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

‘ ‘ The foreign press is occupying itself with a report of the ‘ Matin ’ 
according to which the Emperor in a conversation with M. Pichon in London 
is alleged to have spoken of the foundation of an European Confederation. It 
is correct that His Majesty expressed to the French Minister his confidence 
in the maintenance of the peace of Europe and his firm intention of doing all 
in his power to contribute thereto. The idea of forming an Eiu’opean 
confederation of States was not a subject of the conversation and is far from 
His Majesty’s thoughts.” 

Eeference is also made to the conversation between the German Emperor and 
M. Pichon in an apparently inspired communication from the Berlin correspondent 
of the “ Kolnische Zeitung.” The writer observes that the friendly language held 
by M. Pichon in talking of his meeting with the Emperor had not remained 
unnoticed at Berlin. Eeferring then to certain rumours from Paris regarding the 
alleged conclusion of a Secret Agreement between France and Germany the 
“Kolnische” denies the existence of any such arrangement between the two 
Governments. It says that latterly negotiations have only been in progress with 
regard to the Morocco Mining Laws and Morocco Loans. The Loan question had 
now been settled and there were grounds for hoping that a satisfactory compromise 
would soon be arrived at about the Mining Laws. In addition to these two questions 
negotiations had been conducted in Paris between private French and German groups 
with the object of securing concerted action on the Cameroon frontier on the part 
of French and German parties interested. 

The writer says that, while the successful conclusion of these negotiations would 
naturally be hailed with much satisfaction, such an issue could scarcely be described, 
unless an unusually large magnifying glass were used, as a highly important political 
Agreement. 

“ It is enough for us,” he concludes, “ that Franco-German relations have even 
without a secret Agreement, taken an eminently satisfactory form. This fact has 
an importance greater than that of all commentaries more or less to the point.” 

I have, &c. 

J. DE SALIS. 


No. 373. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 19040/168/10/18. 

(No. 149a.) Confidential. Berlin, D. May 28, 1910. 

Sir, E. May 80, 1910. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain H. L. Heath, Naval Attache to this Embassy, 
relating to a conversation with His Majesty, the Emperor, at Potsdam, on feeling 
towards Germany in England and arrangements for the Kiel Eegatta. 

I have, &o. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 373. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report that in accordance with instructions I proceeded 
to^ Potsdam on the 16th instant and presented a copy of the Navy List to 
His Majesty the Emperor. 

His Majesty remarked on the loss sustained “not only by England but by the 
whole world ” by the death of His Majesty King Edward VII. 
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The Emperor then dealt with Naval questions. His Majesty gave it as his 
opinion that the so-called panic in England was dying down. His Majesty referred 
again to “certain speeches and newspaper articles” published in the English press 
and magazines which had caused much irritation to the German people ‘ ‘ to say 
nothing of my own personal feelings.” His Majesty then somewhat altered his 
tone and said “ Now I hear that several English Naval Officers are thinking of 
visiting Kiel during the regatta week. I wish you to represent to the proper 
authorities that if any English Naval Officer wishes to visit any of the ships of 
my Eleet the following are the steps to be taken : — 

1. The name and rank of all such officers must be notified by the British 
Naval Attache to. the Commander-in-Chief of the Kiel Station. 

2. The Commander-in-Ghief at Kiel will submit the names for my approval. 

3. British Naval Officers whose names are approved will be notified the time 
at which their visit is to bo made. The visitors must wear the uniform of their 
rank.” 

I have, etc., 

H. L. HEATH, 

Caftain and Naval Attachi. 


No. 374. 

Sir E. Goschcn to Sir C. Hardinge. 

F.O. 21715/167/10/18. 

Private. 

My dear Ifanliiige, Berlin, May 28, 1910. 

I have an idea that you are returning to the F[oreign] 0[ffice] on Monday so 
I am going to write you one line as I have seen no-one except Pansa since I came 
back on 'Tliursday evening. Pansa told me he had just seen Stemrich, who had 
apiicared rather upset aljout Persian matters, because, said Stemrich, Isvolsky had 
stated tliat the ooiminmication to the Persian Gov[ernmeu]t(^) would be put in such 
a form as to require no answer, whereas Quadt had reported that the Eussian 
Ministt'r at 'I’ehran had informed or was going to inform the Persian Gov[ernmen]t 
that an answer would ho required. This of course did not suit the German book. 
Pansa Ix'ggi'd mo to regard this information as confidential. 

I Had a v('iy nice audience with the. King. H[is] M[ajesty] told me that the 
Emperor had luum exceedingly nice, most thoughtful and tactful in every way. 
He added that he should do all he coxild to keep the “family” relations on the 
good hw'ol on which they had now started. As the Emperor spoke to me in equally 
high i.erms of the King'it is to be hoped that things will continue to work smoothly 
itetween the, two monarchs and cousins. The King also told me that he had not 
talked any ])olities with the Emperor. 

I saw Motternich the day I left and found him fairly reasonable. But I had 
to talk to him like a father when he told me that he had heard privately that 
.Mr. McKenna’s rejection of the assurances given by the Imperial Gov[ernmen]t 
with regard to naval cons[t]ruction was due to erroneous information supplied by 
t’aplain Heath. I told him that both Prince Henry and other high German naval 
officers had spoken to me in the. highest terms of Heath and had praised the tactful 
and conscientious manner in which he performed his duties. I added that Heath 
was extremely careful in his reports and at all events tried to cheek any information 
he received by consulting the German Admiralty. If he had ever sent erroneous 
information which I very much doubted it was the fault of the Admiralty officials 
who often refused to give him any information whatever either positive or negative. 

(') [v. infra, p. 490, No. 375, note (i).l 
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If he AJetternieh, could use his influence to get Tirpitz to consent to information 
bein- ffiven to the Naval Attache it would be a gi’eat point gained as there would 
be any amount of reciprocity on our side and the atmosphere of suspicion would be 

^^^'^B*[etlimmin]-I-Tollweg has had a nasty shock over the Prussian electoral 

reforms. „ 

lours ever, 
w TP. 


No. 375. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F. 0.19706/100/10/44. 

(No. 148.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, May 31, 1910. 

Count Metternich came to inform me to-day that he was going to Berlin for 
some days, and after some general conversation he asked me whether I had anything 
to say to liim before he went upon the subjects which had recently been under 
discussion between ourselves and Germany. 

I replied that I had nothing new to tell him about Persia. Within the last 
ten days we had made at Tehran the communication which, as I had previously 
told him. contained the least that we could say.(^) I repeated the substance of it, 
and added that as we had not asked for a reply pledging the Persian^ Government 
to give us any monopoly the communication w^as not open to the objection which 
the German Government had apprehended. 

Count Metternich said that his Government had received the same information 
from M. Iswolsky; but, in order to prevent any misunderstanding arising from the 
reports which they received from the -German Minister at Tehran, who got what 
information he could, Count Metternich would like to be quite sure of the dates. 
He understood that about a month ago we had made a written communication asking 
for a reply, and he seemed in doubt as to whether I was now referring to a written 
or a verbal communication. 

I informed him that the first communication was a written one on April 7th. 
The Persian Government had replied satisfactorily to that on the two financial 
points, but had asked for an explanation of what exactly we meant with regard to 
concessions. We had now, within the last ten days, given this explanation in a 
written communication which required no reply. 

Count Metternich then said that he understood I had told you my views on 
the subjects of your conversations with the German Chancellor, and he asked whether 
I had written to you. 

I answered that I had not given you any written communication to make, but 
I had told you in a letter what my views w^ere. As Count Metternich was anxious 
to Imow them, I said that I had told you how impossible it would be for me to make 
an arrangement about Persian railways unless an arrangement with regard to the 
Bagdad Eailway were included. 

Count Metternich argued that the quid fro quo for a share in Persian railways 
would be the renunciation by Germany of her right to apply for railway concessions 

(1) [This is the note of May 20. It was in answer to the Persian reply (dated May 7) to the 
previous joint note of April 7 (u. sufra, p. 452, No. 343, note (2) ). The Persian Government had 
asked for an explanation of the words concessions qui puissent porter atteinte k leurs intdr^ts 
politiques ou stratdgiques en Perse.’’ The joint note of May 20, proposed that an exchange of views 
should take place between Persia and the two Powers, before any concessions were granted to other 
foreign Powers with respect to communications, telegraphs or ports. The Persian reply of May T 
and the Anglo-Eussian joint note of May 20 are in F.O. 20032/8172/10/34.] 
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in lUo parL of Persia in whicli we were interested. He could not see why the Bagdad 
Paillway shonltl be brought into the discussion, or why we should expect participation 
in it without giving some quid ino quo. 

[ observed that financial assistance and the 4 % increase of the Turkish Customs 
Dues would l)e a quid pro quo. I also reminded Count j\[etternich that on the 
occasion ol the German Emperor’s visit it had not seemed unreasonable to the 
Germans, in the conversations which then took place, that we should have 
participation in the soullu'rn end of the Bagdad Railway, “a gate'*’ as the Emperor 
had called it,f“) witliout any talk of a quid pro quo other than financial assistance. 
Even the 4 % increase of the Turkish Customs, which was directly or indirectly to 
]n-ovido luonoy for the Bagdad Railway, was not mooted then. 

Count Mettcrnich said that he would like me to know' what the attitude of the 
late ('ons('rvative novernmeiit had been with regard to the Bagdad Railw'ay, as they 
were certainly not loss Imperialist tlian the pi’esent Government. Lord Lansdowne 
liad exj)n'ssed himself favourable, in the interests of general commercial develop- 
ment and civilisation, to the making of the Bagdad Raihvay by Germany. All he 
liad stipuhii('d was that an arrangement should be made with Great Britain when 
a port, w'«s actually selected on the Persian Gulf, as it would prejudice our interests 
if a fortifi'Mi hiirbour wore constructed there. No mention had been made of British 
control of the lino from Bagdad to the Gulf: a most valuable part of the Raihvay. 
Since the Em]au*or's visit tw'o years ago, more political feeling liad been aroused 
alioiit the Railway, and tliis liad made things more difficult. 

r told (’nimi l\r(dterniih that, early this year, TTevr Gw'iiinor and Sir Ernest 
Cassel liad la'eii in ii(‘gotiation, and 1 had thought that the financiers w’ould probably 
1)0 al)l<' to ('onie to some arrangement : but ])rogross had hcon blocked by political 
considerations. 

Count Melit'rnicli did not dispute this, hut rejoined that it w'as over here that 
the question liad been made a ])olitical one. 

1 observed tliat what I meant w^as lliat the negotiations between the financiers 
liad heiui blo(*ked by political considerations in Germany. 

(\)unl ■Mt'tt{'nhcli explained that he meant that the political feeling in Germany 
had l)e(‘ii aroustMl by the political considerations whicli liad been urged here. 

T am, etc. 

E. GREY. 

(*) |Tlii't phrsisi' used liy llio Fimpc-voi- nnd by Herr von Schoen during the visit to 
Windsor of 1(1(17, ii. mipni, p. Ofi.'Nn. 03, and p. 09, No. 04.] 


Mo. 376. 

Sir Edward Grey io Sir 11. Babingion Smith. 

F.O. 1«HU5/I()0/1()/‘14. 

C'OnluU'iitia!. 

Dear Hir ll(‘my Babiiigt on Smith;— _ _ Foreign Office, May 31, 19i0. 

In ordtM' io avoid all amhiguity I think it may be as ■well that I should put 
on papiT inv views w'itli repravd to British participation in the Bagdad E[ai]l[wa]y, 
in the light 'of Dr. Gwinnor’s letter of May 21st to Sir E. Cassel. 0 

1 see IK) ohjeclion to your negotiating witli Herr Gwiiiner on the basis of that 
li'.tltT: hut r think that the British share should be 55%, and that we should 
consla-uct the harbour at Koweit and have a large share in its subsequent control. 

We should decidedly prefer that the “Indian” system should be substituted 
for the existing arrangement ' of kilometrie guarantees; we believe that the Turkish 
Govrornmenit could hardly object to such a modification; but if they definitely 
express a preference for the 1908 arrangement we should, though reluctantly, agree 

(^) [u. mpra^ pp. 485-6, No. 370.] 



to it. You are however fully aware of the drawback of the existing arrangement 
for the ‘‘working expenses’’ guarantee, viz., that it militates against the develop- 
ment of traffic, and for this reason it should if possible be modified. 

It would be well for you to make sure that any proposals put forward by 
Herr Gwinner have the approval of the German Gov[ernmen]t ; and you must 
clearly understand that we can approve no agreement definitely without consultation 
with the French and Eussian Gov[ernmen]ts. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 377. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G, Lowther, 


F.O. 18636/100/10/44. 

(No. 155.) 

gii'^ Foreign Office, June 6, 1910. 

’ On the 19th May the Ottoman M[inister for]^ P[oreign] A[ffairs] called upon 
me and had a long conversation with Sir 0. Hardinge and myself in regard to the 
Bagdad Eailway. 

Eifaat Pasha introduced the subject by referring to the instructions contained 
in my despatch No. 107 of April 20th(^); and I explained to H[is] E[xcellency] 
that it would be impossible for H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government] to agree to the 
proposed increase of the Turkish customs duties from 11 % to 15 %, and that I should 
even be reproached if I were to consent to the prolongation of the existing 
‘3 % increase after 1914, if Turkish revenues were to be pledged for the construction 
of the Bagdad Eailway, the increases in the customs duties being thus used, either 
directly of indirectly, to create a monopoly which would destroy that part of British 
trade which had so long been established in Mesopotamia. 

H[is] E[xcellency] pointed out the difficulty which Turkey would have in 
granting a concession for any railway which would become a rival of part of the 
Bagdad Eailway, and so make heavier the burden of kilometric guarantees to which 
Turkey was pledged in connection with that railway; the greater the competition 
which the Bagdad Eailway had to meet, the greater the burden would be. 

Finally, Eifaat Pasha suggested that Turkey might induce Germany to give up 
the Bagdad-Gulf sections of the concession, and let Turkey make that part of the 
line herself, and he enquired whether such a solution would satisfy H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
-G[overnment] . 

I replied that it would be a necessary condition that if Turkey in making the 
railway employed foreign capital or material a proportion of say 60 % should be 
British: also, if a foreign contractor were employed, he should be British. (-) 
Sir C. Hardinge and I expressed doubts as to whether Germany would be willing 
to agree to an arrangement of this sort, but Eifaat Pasha seemed hopeful and was 
anxious to try. 

(1) [v. supra, pp. 468-72, No. 352.] 

(2) [The following notes were written against this sentence in the margin, though apparentlv 
their substance was not included in the final despatch : 

I hope we should also insist on a British* Manager if foreign officials were employed, and 
also on non-difierential rates. A. P. 

The first ought to be as a condition of providing the capital and the second we must also 
stipulate for: it cannot be refused. We shall consult the Board of Trade on the subject of 
rates generally if the question becomes a practical one. There ought I should think to be some 
arrangement as to rates with the main Bagdad B[ailwa]y. E. G.] 
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We explained to H[is] E[xcellency] that we had thought it very unfortunate 
that Turkish revenues should have been pledged for four sections of the Bagdad 
ri[ai]l[wajy just before the end of the old regime; but we had not made this a 
fatal objection to an increase of the customs, because the new regime could not be 
held responsible for it; now, however, when the new regime was endeavouring to 
find revoniu'S and to pledge them for four additional sections the situation with 
regard to the 4% increase of the customs duties would become intolerable unless 
some arraiigeiuont satisfactory to n[is] ]\[[ajesty’s] 6[overnment] and British 
interests could bo made. 

I have to iiislnict Y[our] E[xccllency] to press the Ottoman M[inister for] 
F[oreign] AfiTairs] for a written reply to my despatch of April 20th, setting forth 
his reasons lor being unable to grant a concession for a railway along the Tigris 
Valley, and what his counter-suggestion is, as stated in conversation with me 
already. 

T may add, for Y[our] E[xcellency]’s information, that Eifaat Pasha had an 
interview with Mr. Mallet on May 23rd, when tl[is] E[xcellency] said that the 
Ottoman novfennnen]t were not prepared to “ froisser ” the Germans by giving a 
concession to a British company — an argument which is not very convincing — and 
that if such a concession wore granted the German Gov[ernmen]t on their part 
would certaiidy refuse their consent to the proposed 4% customs increase. 
Furthermore, TTfis] Efxcelleiicy] contended that if they gave a concession to a 
British in return for British assent to the 4% increase, they would 

likewise, have to give a concession in return for French consent, but that the 
Ottoman Gov["ernmen]t did not intond to give a concession for the Homs-Bagdad 
BrnillTway], which the French novrernmen]t desired, since such a line would 
compete with the Bagdad B[“ai]irway], and the burden of llie financial guarantee 
wlikdi was an obligation upon the Ottoman Gov[ernmen]t in respect of the latter 
und('rtaking would ho of longer duration in consequence of such competition. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 378. 

Sir 0. Loivlhcr lo Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 22859/100/10/44. 

(No. 392.) Therapiaj D. June 20, 1910, 

Sir, E. June 27, 1910. 

lu obedience to the instructions contained in your despatch secret of the 
ntli IiiBtani No. 155(0 in regard to the Bagdad Eailway, I to-day told Eifaat Pasha 
that you were expociting a rejdy to your despatch of the 20th of April(^) translation 
of whic'h I had read to him and loft with him on the Srd of May last. 

I added that I had understood from the conversation I then had with him and 
the Grand \mox that lie would have some more satisfactory reply to give you than 
that given to me on that occasion, as he had undertaken to discuss the matter with 
the Grand Vijiier and lay certain proposals before you. His Excellency however 
merely rept'ated what ho liad said to you as recorded in your despatch No. 155 secret 
of the Gth Instant and added that as Baron Marschall had left on leave of absence 
he hud had no opportunity of speaking to him and he did not know whether the 
Ghurge d’ Affaires would bo authorised to discuss the matter with him. In the 
contrary case ho would instruct the Turkish r Ambassador in Berlin to induce the 

(1) immediately preceding document.] 

(*) [y. suprcbt pp. 468-72, No. 352.] 
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German Gorernment to give up the Bagdad-Gulf section of tlii Concession and 
let Turkey make part of the line herself., and in spite of the doubts expressed by you 
as to the success of the negotiations, he rvas still sanguine. 

Eifaat Pasha eventually promised to replv in the same manner in which our 
communication had been made — namely in a despatch to l>e addressed to Tewlik 
Pasha — copy of which would be left with you. 

I may add that Eifaat Pasha made no allusion to the fact that they were not 
prepared to froisser the Germans by giving a concession to a British Company, but 
he did say that they would be confronted with great difficulties if they began a 
bargaining process over the 4 % Customs increase, as once it was known that a 
concession was to be made to us. the French would demand another and other Powers 
would follow suit. 

I have, &c. 

GERAKD LOWTHEE. 


No. 879. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edu-anl Grey. 

F.O. 2488<V24880/10/18. 

(No. 194.) Confidential. Berlin, D. July 3, 1910. 

Sir, E. July 11, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that the Imperial Chancellor left Berlin yesterday 
for his summer holiday. At his request I called upon him before his departure 
and had a short conversation with him on general topics. His Excellency said 
that, with the exception of the ever recurring Cretan (Question, there appeared to 
be a general lull in European Politics. Monsieur Isvolsky, who when passing 
through Berlin had given it to be understood that he would shortly send an answer 
to the German Persian Railway Proposals of four years ago, had made no sign, nor 
had His Majesty's Government, he added with a smile, shown any particular 
anxiety to continue the conversation with Germany on Persian affairs. This was 
all His Excellency said respecting Foreign Politics . . . .(') 

The Chancellor then spoke of Herr von Kiderlen "VVaechter and expressed the 
hope that I would have the same pleasant relations with him as I had had with 
Herr von Schoen. I said that I should miss the latter very much as we were 
friends and colleagues of many years’ standing. I had always found him very 
friendly and well disposed towards my coimtry and I hoped that Herr von Kiderlen 
entertained the same sentiments. The Chancellor replied that Herr von Kiderlen 
had somehow or other got the reputation of being somewhat l)rusque and 
overbearing in his manner. He did not think that this reputation was deserved 
and he was sure that I would find him very pleasant to deal with. “As for his 
sentiments” His Excellency added, “it is I who direct the Foreign Affairs of the 
Empire, and as long as I hold my present office those under my orders will have 
to adapt their sentiments to mine.” 

The Chancellor said this very stiffly and his words were almost identical with 
those which he had used to my French Colleague a few days before. Personally I 
think that the language held by the Press in writing upon Herr von Kiderlen 
■Waechter’s appointment has rather got upon His Excellency’s nerves. There is 
scarcely a newspaper which does not allude to the probability of a more active policy 
as soon as the conduct of affairs comes into Herr von Kiderlen’s capable and 
energetic hands, and though some of them speak of the Emperor’s controlling 
influence, the Chancellor seems to be entirely left out of their calculations. 


(}) p&rt omitted deale with Ger m an internal afEairs and is unimportant.^ 
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The Berliner Tageblatt at the conclusion of an article respecting the 
lappointment writes as follows : — 

“How far Herr von Kiderlen Waeehter will succeed in making his mark 
is very doubtful. More than ever the deciding word in Emperial affairs rests 
with the Emperor. The Debates of November 1908 have remained a mere 
episode. Personal Eegime still holds the field and is to-day more in evidence 
than ever.’’ 


The Chancellor himself called my attention, somewhat pointedly, to the 
^‘excellence of Herr von Kiderlen's Press.” 


I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 380. 

Sir F. Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 25932/167/10/18. 

(No. 113.) Viemia, D. July 16, 1910. 

Sir, E. July 18, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that the speech made by Mr. Asquith on July 14th(^> 
in connection with the Naval Estimates has aroused great interest here, and forms 
the subject of leading articles in all this morning’s newspapers. 

The tone of these articles is on the whole friendly, and a very general 
appreciation is shown of that portion of the speech in which the Prime Minister 
refers to the zenith of naval expenditure as being in sight : while his intimation 
that His Majesty’s Government have not given up hopes of ultimately arriving at 
some arrangement with Germany has been received with particular interest. The 
friendly tone of Mr. Asquith’s speech towards Germany is hailed with great 
satisfaction as indicating the amelioration in the relations between the two countries 
which has recently taken place. 

The semi-oflBlcial “ Fremden-Blatt ” declares that Mr. Asquith’s “masterly 
speech ’ ’ will not be misunderstood, even though he appears to adopt the Triple 
Alliance in lieu of the Two Power standard. The necessity for England of a 
considerable reserve of power is fully admitted, as is the right of every State to be 
strong enough to have no reasons for fear. Mr. Asquith’s statement that Germany 
ralso must be permitted to take the measures which she considers necessary for this 
end is, says the “Fremden-Blatt,” the most valuable part of the Prime Minister’s 
speech. Ilis declaration that national security must precede the introduction of 
social reforms deserves special emphasis in Austria-Hungary . . . .(^) 

I have, &c. 

FAIRFAX L. CARTWEIGHT. 

(q [?;. Pari. Deh.. 5th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 19, pp. 636-45.] 

(2) [The concluding paragraphs of this despatch summarise various articles in the Press.] 
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JJo. 381. 

Sir Edicard Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. •2o38:3/8445/10/34. 

(No. 181.) Confidential. 

Siv. Foreign Office, July 18, 1910. 

Herr von Stumm, lately Councillor of the German Embassy in London and 
now an official of the Ministry of F[oi-eign] A[ffairs] at Berlin, paid recently a 
short visit to this country. 

In the course of his stay in London he arranged to call on Mr. Parker, of this 
Office, at his private house and spoke to him of the relations between Great Britain 
and Germany. 

Herr von Stumm criticised with considerable warmth the attitude of 
H[is] M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] towards the German Gov[ernmen]t and, amongst 
many other expressions of dissatisfaction, complained of their delay in replying to the 
recent memorandum of the German Chaneellor(>) suggesting a method of settling the 
questions at issue between the two countries. ^ 

In the light of a reperusal of my recent despatches on this subject, more 
especially of my desp[atch] to Y[ourl E[xcellency] No. 148 of Mav 31(®) and after 
reading your desp[atch] No. 194 conf[idential] of July 3rd(") containing an account 
of your recent interview with Herr von Betbmann-Hollweg, I feel that too much 
importance need not be attached to Herr von Stumra’s complaint. 

Only six weeks have elapsed since my interview with the German Ambassador 
here, recorded in my desp[atch] No. 148 of May 31, and in the circumstances there 
appears to me to be no pressing need for a reply, while the policy of not moving 
further till the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t have given their long-promised answer 
respecting a Russo-Germgn understanding with regard to Persian affairs offers 
certain advantages. 

As Y[our] E[xcellency] is aware. H[is] Mfajesty’s] G[overnment] are at this 
moment m communication with the Eussian Gov[ernm'en]t for the settlement of 
the question whether the negotiations between the two Powers and Germany should 
be conducted jointly or only simultaneously. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 

r^. svpra, pp. 458-9, No. 344, end.'] 

(2) r^. supra, pp. 490-1, No. 375.] 

(®) [t;. sitpra, pp. 494-5, No. 379.’] 


No. 882. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goscheii.C) 

F.O. 26336/167/10/18. 

(No. 185.) 

Foreign Office, July 18, 1910. 

Count Metternich iiiformed me to-day that the German Chancellor had 
expiessed his appreciation of the friendly language used by the Prime Minister in 
h^ spe^h last week on the Navy Estimates, and his pleasure at seeing the good 
effect which this had produced in Germany. The Chancellor was, however, rather 
anxious as to whether some expressions used by the Prime Minister might not have 
^t public opinion on the track of the negotiations which had taken place last year. 
What the Prime Minister had said might be taken to mean that we had made' 
proposals to the German Government about naval armaments, to which they had. 

(’) [For Count Metternich’s report, t;. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 341-2.] 
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01)1^036(1 a non 'possumus. Such an impression would be commented upon by 
Eadical newspapers in Germany; indeed, it was already being commented upon. 
It (]id not correspond with the actual facts of the case, and the Chancellor might 
be obliged to take some exception to it. He would regret this, especially as he 
cordially appreciated the friendly language wdiich the Prime Minister had used. 

I said that I was sure that what the Prime Minister had had in view was 
the desire of the German Government that no impression should be given which 
might lead German public opinion to suppose that they had at any time contemplated 
tampering with, or modifying, their Naval Law. It had been impressed upon us 
that this was a thing which should be avoided, in the interest of the German 
Gov[ernmen]t, and I had no doubt that the Prime Minister’s language was inspired 
by bis desire to avoid doing anything which could possibly cause difficulties for the 
German Government with that section of their own public opinion which w^as 
attached to the Naval Law. 

Count Metternieh, while appreciating this, observed that in the course of the 
negotiations last year it had been made clear that some alleviation might be produced 
by reducing tlie rate of naval construction without altering the Naval Law. 

I said that I had recently been looking through the collection of papers on the 
subject, and as a matter of fact I had sent them to the Prime Minister, though not 
till after the Naval Debate w^as over. The impression made upon me by re-reading 
the papers was that we had been given to understand that German opinion this 
year was stiffer than ever against any alteration of the Naval Law, and that the 
(jnestion of Persia had been placed in the forefront. 

Count IVretternich while admitting this about Persia doubted whether anything 
had been said by tlie German Government to show that they were less disposed to 
come to a naval arrangement. He thought I must have derived the impression from 
reports which I had received from Berlin. 

I told him that, in any case, I had been referring to the papers again, because 
I thought it desirable that the whole situation should be reviewed by the 
Government before we were all separated for the summer Eecess of Parliament, and 
T w’ould examine the papers once more. 

[I am, &C.J 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 383. 

Sir H. Babmgton Smith to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 2G703/100/10/44. Constantinople, D. July 19, 1910. 

Dear Sir E(iwar(i Grey, E. July 23, 1910. 

I must apologise for my delay in thanking you for your letter of the 81st May.(^) 
I received it on my return to Constantinople; but since then I have been laid up 
with an attack of fever, and have not been able to resume work until a few days ago. 

Sir Ernest Cassel replied to Dr. Gwinner on June 3rd in the sense suggested 
in tlie course of our conversation at the Foreign Office. I understand that 
Sir Charles Hardinge saw the letter before it was sent, and approved of its terms. 
Since then I have not heard anything further from Dr. Gwinner, nor, so far as 
I am aware, has Sir Ernest Cassel. 

As regards the extent of the British share to be claimed in any future 
negociations, I may mention that when the question was raised before. Dr. Gwinner 
explicitly stated that there would be no objection on the part of the Bagdad Company 
to a preponderant British share but he anticipated objection on the part of the 


2 s 


[17590] 


(^) [“U. supra, pp. 491-2. No. 376.] 
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Turks. In tlieir present frame of mind I think it is likely that theii objections- 
would be difficult to overcome : and I venture to suggest that, if this should^ prove 
to be the case, the point after all is not an essential one. A 50 % interest in one 
hand would, I believe, as a matter of fact, give absolute control, as against 50 % 
divided among several interests. It would, of course, be essential that the 50 % 
should remain intact ; but I do not think there would be difficulty in devising 
arrangements to secure this. 

As regards Ports, Article 23 of the original concession gives the concessiomiaires 
the right of constructing and managing ports at Bagdad, Basra and the terminus 
of the Koweit section. Whatever arrangements are agreed upon as regards the line 
south of Bagdad would no doubt apply also to the ports of Basra and Koweit. The 
point is not mentioned in Dr. Gwinner’s memorandum of December 15th, (^) and we 
will bear it in mind in any future negociations. 

With reference to the last paragraph of your letter, may not an inconvenient 
situation arise if the conditions on which the French and Eussian Governments wdll 
agree to an arrangement are not ascertained till after the arrangement has been 
negociated? If their conditions were ascertained beforehand, they could be kept in 
view in the course of the negociations. 

Believe me, 

Yours very trulv, 

H. BABINGTON SMITH. 

MINUTE. 

I doubt if the public would be satisfied with a 50% participation. 

C. H. 

E. G. 

(2) [i;. supra f pp. 410-1, No. 309, ench“\ 


No. 384. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Lowther. 

P.O. 27274/100/10/44. 

(No. 215.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 26, 1910. 

The Turkish Ambassador and Djavid Bey had some conversation with 
Sir Charles Hardinge and me to-day, in the course of which we explained how 
impossible it was for us to gi’ant the 4 % increase of Customs Dues without some 
arrangement about the Bagdad Eailway. 

In any case, British commerce would object to the increase of the Duties, but 
I should be prepared to defend the increase if I could prove that tlio additional 
revenue would be for the good of the Turkish Government, and would not be applied 
to purposes which would injure us. If, however, the additional revenue was 
devoted, directly or indirectly, to the Bagdad Eailway, it would not help the 
Turkish Government in securing good administration, a;nd it would assist in the 
creation of a German monopoly of means of transport which would exclude our trade 
from Mesopotamia. Trade there always had a tendency to fall into the hands which 
controlled the means of communication. Some of these means had for a long time 
been in British hands, and almost for centuries we had had considerable trade 
interests in Mesopotamia. If these interests were now to be undermined and 
eventually replaced by a foreign monopoly, created as a result of our having agreed 
to the increase of the Turkish Customs Duties, it was too much to expect that we 
should agree to the increase. 

Djavid Bey protested that the 8 % increase of Dues, agreed to two years ago, 
had not injured trade. He argued that therefore the 4 % increase would not do 
eo either. He went on to say, however, that no decision had yet been taken as to 
the allocation of revenues for the Bagdad Eailway beyond El Halif; the Germans 
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would be asked to renounce their right to claim the proceeds of the 4 % increase 
during the next five or six yeans, and to give up part of the Concession beyond 
Bagdad; this part of the Railway could then be made by the Turks themselves. ^ 

It was arranged that Djavid Bey should further discuss the details of the Railway 
with Mr. Parker. 

Djavid Bey also explained to us the desire of the Turkish Government to 
establish a petroleum monopoly and to impose a ‘ ‘ patent tax ’ ’ on foreigners trading 
in Turkey. 

We promised to examine these questions. 

I am, &c. 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 385. 

Sir Edward Grey to Mr. Caineqie. 

F.O. 27047/167/10/18. 

(No. 358.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 27, 1910. 

In conversation with me to-day, M. Gambon referred to the speech made by 
the Prime Minister on the Naval Estimates the other isij.C) Gambon wished to 
know whether I could tell him exactly what was meant by the allusion which had 
been made during the Debate to German engagements respecting naval construction. 

I said that there were no engagements on the part of the German Government 
in the sense of a binding undertaking. The allusion had been to the declaration of 
intention on the part of that Government, and the statement of what was required 
by their naval programme, which had been given to me by Gount Metternich at 
the beginning of 1909. (^) It had been explained at the time that these were the 
intentions of the German Government, but that they were not a binding undertaking, 
and that the German Government were under no obligation not to change their 
minds. I had read out this communication to the House of Gommons in March 
1909. (®) There had been no other German engagements, and it was to this that the 
Prime Minister referred in his speech the other day. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY]. 

(''■) [?;. Pari. Deh,, 6th Scr., House of Commons, Vol. 19, pp. 636-45.] 

(-) [Apparently this refers to Sir Edward Grey’s conversation with Count Metternich of 
March 10, 1909, v. sttpra, pp. 241-2, No. 154.] 

'3) [u. Pari. Deb., 5tli Scr., House of Commons, Vol. 3, pp. 61-2.] 


No, 386. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 27754/167/10/18. 

(No. 210. '1 Berlin, D. July 29, 1910. 

Sir, E. Augiist 2, 1910. 

The comparison of the British and German Naval Armaments is still occupying 
public attention in Germany to the exclusion of nearly every other topic except the 
reported desire of Turkey to join the Triple Alliance and the meeting between 
Count Aehrenthal and Flerr von Kiderlen Waechter at Marienbad. Some interest 
is also being attached to the struggle between the party in favour of a naval 
understanding with Great Britain and the Pan-German party over the body, so to 
speak, of Admiral Tirpitz. 

Heated discussions between the respective Presses of Germany and the United 
Kingdom never fail to arise whenever naval matters come up for discussion in 
Parliament. The present occasion has been no exception to this rule, the only 
difference being that the subject of naval armaments has become, or is rapidly 
becoming, a German party question, and that now the German newspapers are not 
[17590] 2 K 2 
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concentrating their broadside upon Great Britain but are also firing on each other. 
This is to a certain extent a gain, but I venture_ to think that it would be a still 
greater gain if both countries were allowed to build the ships they require without 
violent polemics in the Press every time a keel is laid down or the Js aval estimates 
of either country come up for discussion. There is now evidently a growing desire 
in German liberal circles for a diminution of Naval expenditure. But what with 
violent articles in the pan-German Press and scarcely less violent recriminations in a 
certain portion of the British. Press, this desire runs a very poor chance of beaiing 
any fruit. A certain amount of energy of language may at one time have been 
opportune ; on the German side to make public opinion feel the^ necessity of a large 
fleet and prepare for the sacrifices necessary to attain this object ; on the British 
side to arouse in the public mind a sense of the danger which threatened British 
Naval supremacy. But now violent articles would seem to be out of place as the 
naval situation is quite clear. Everyone now knows that Germany has a well defined 
Fleet Law which she intends to carry out in its entirety, and that Great Britain, 
in the face of this intention, is firmly resolved to take the measures necessary to 
ensure her naval supremacy. No amount of violent writing can change this situation 
for the better, while on the contrary it can do a great deal of harm by eml)iltering 
public opinion on both sides, and thus rendering any moderating influence quite 
powerless. 

The German Press is at present teeming with articles on British and German 
Naval Armaments, but I do not propose to trouble you with them as they merely 
say what has been said a hundred times before. There is d^ow'ever a slight 
difference to be noted. It has been the habit, hitherto, both in of6.cial circles and 
in the Press to ridicule the idea that British naval supremacy is in any way threatened 
by German competition. The “ Berliner Neueste Nachrichten ” takes a different and 
more defiant line. It gives it to be understood that the nervousness of Groat Britain 
is not without justification, as, though the Nassau class is armed with eleven inch 
guns the subsequent German Dreadnoughts carry guns equal in calibre and superior 
in their arrangement to those of the latest British ships. The article also alludes 
to the probability that Messrs. Krupp will shortly be in a position to manufacture 
guns superior in calibre to the proposed British 13-5 gun and with twice the 
resisting powder of the latter weapon. The ‘ Berliner Neueste Nachrichten * states 
further that it is the knowledge of these facts which has made the Government and 
people of Great Britain so anxious to come to a naval understanding with Germany. 

The ‘ Berliner Tageblatt ’ which, as you are aw^are, is at present a strong 
advocate of a naval arrangement, recently stated in its morning issue tliat 
Admiral Tirpitz was certainly about to send in his resignation partly because he 
required a rest and more particularly as a protest against the strong movement in 
favour of a reduction of expenditure and a naval understanding. It added, howwer, 
that after all it was not so much Admiral Tirpitz as the Emperor himself who stood 
in the way of a naval arrangement with Great Britain. 

In its evening issue of the same day the ‘ Tageblatt * was obliged to publish 
a semi-official statement to the effect that there was not a word of truth in the 
rumour of Admiral Tirpitz’s retirement. 

In commenting on this statement the ‘ Tageblatt ’ expressed some doubt as to 
its accuracy, but added that, if it was by any chance true and the position of 
Admiral Tirpitz was secure, the only conclusion to be drawn was that the Chancellor, 
whose anxiety to obtain the reduction of the naval expenditure was well known, 
might himself find it rather difficult to remain in office. 

The argument on which the ‘ Berliner Tageblatt ' bases this conclusion is that 
while the services rendered to German naval power by Admiral Tirpitz are 
indisputable, nevertheless it is under his administration that the relations between 
England and Germany have become seriously strained and that the expenditure on 
the fleet has piled up the debt of the Empire to such an extent that, if the 
extravagant outlay continues, the financial ruin of the Empire is only a question 
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of time. Further that both these results of the Admiral’s administration are so 
much at variance with the Chancellor’s pacific and careful views that with the 
prospect of the same administration of the naval department being continued he 
may well feel inclined to withdraw^ from further responsibility. 

It is quite possible that the pacific and careful views attributed to the Chancellor 
by the ‘ Tageblatt ’ do actually exist, but he is pledged to the execution of the Fleet 
Law in its entirety and as long as its limits are not exceeded there can be no question 
of any disagreement between him and Admiral Tirpitz on that account. What the 
' Berliner Tageblatt ’ is evidently hinting at is that the continuance of Admiral Tirpitz 
in office means that the scope of the law will be still further 'enlarged. That is, 
however, pure conjecture, and the same may be said of the statement in the same 
paper that the 38th battle-ship (to complete the number laid down in the Law) will 
be provided for in the naval estimates of 1911. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 387. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 28050/167/10/18. 

{No. 203.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 29, 1910, 

The German Chancellor having expressed some apprehension lest words used 
by the Prime Minister, during the Debate on the Navy Estimates this month, should 
have given rise to misapprehension respecting the attitude of the German 
Government towards an agreement between Germany and us about naval 
expenditure, (’) H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government have thought it well to put on record 
in a Memorandum their view of the situation. 

You should take an opportunity, when it is convenient to Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, of expressing to him in conversation the views of H[is] M[ajesty’sJ 
Government, and of leaving with him a copy of this Memorandum. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

Enclosure in No. 387. 

Memorandum. (^) 

The German Chancellor has, through Count Metternich, expressed the 
apprehension that the speech of the Prime Minister on the Navy Estimates may be 
construed as meaning that the German Government has opposed a non possumus to 
every suggestion of agreement respecting naval expenditure. It is therefore well that 
His Majesty’s Government should explain their point of view, not only or chiefly to 
summarize the past, but also to examine what may be possible in future. Up to 
the present two ways of reducing or arresting naval expenditure have been considered 
or suggested from one side or the other. 

1. An alteration of the existing German Navy Law. This the German 
Chancellor has declared to be at present impossible, a statement which was reaffirmed 
by the communication made to and published by the “Kolnische Zeitung” on the 
28th December, and again by Count Metternich in conversation on the 22nd March 
of this year.(^) 

(^) [cp. supra, p. 495, No. 380, and note 0), pp. 490-7, No. 382.] 

C) [Tho memorandum is printed with some interesting comments by the Emperor William ]I 
in G.P. XXVIII, pp. 351-4.] 

(^) [v. supra, p. 442, No. 336.] 
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2. A modification of the tempo of the rate of shipbuilding in Germany. To 
■what extent this would be possible without an alteration of the Naval Law is not 
apparent. In any case the gross naval expenditure would finally be the same, but 
His Majesty’s Government recognise the immediate value that would attach to an 
agreement of this kind and would readily discuss it. 

We have been given to understand that no naval agreement could take place 
unless it were preceded or accompanied by a political understanding. There would 
be difficulty in accepting any formula which would give the impression of an 
understanding different in kind from that which exists between His Majesty’s 
Government and any other European Power, and might therefore affect adversely 
the relations between His Majesty’s Government and certain other Powers, unless 
these Powers could also be made parties to it. His Majesty’s Government have, 
however, always been ready to give assurances that there is nothing in any 
agreement between themselves and any other Power which is directed against 
Germany, and that they themselves have no hostile intentions respecting her. 

There is a third suggestion, which has not yet been considered. An Agreement 
might be made, based on an understanding that the German Naval Programme 
should not be increased, accompanied by an exchange of information from time to 
time between the two Admiralties, which, without revealing those details that are 
never disclosed, would satisfy each that they were kept informed of the actual 
progress of shipbuilding in the yards of the other country. Such an arrangement 
would of course be on the footing of reciprocity. 

It is true that the effect of such an agreement upon the naval expenditure of 
either country would be less substantial and definite than in the ease of the first, 
and possibly of the second, of the above suggestions. But it would remove the 
apprehension of indefinite future increase; and it would have a moral effect 
considerable and very favourable. Such an agreement, especially the exchange of 
information between the two Admiralties, would dissipate in the public mind the 
suspicion (which increased expenditure has hitherto inevitably aroused, in spite of 
all that the two Governments can say), that either Government has hostile intentions, 
or desires to steal a march upon the other. To put an end, in the public mind, to 
suspicion mth regard to present, and to limit anxiety as to the amount of future, 
naval expenditure would have an effect on the political atmosphere in each country 
of which the extent and consequences might be greater and more favourable than 
can be foretold. It might easily be followed by a state of good feeling, which would 
make the arrangement of minor matters easy, and might even lead eventually to 
a diminution of naval expenditure, for which public opinion is thought not yet to 
be prepared. 

In submitting these suggestions, it is not desired to press the Chancellor to 
enter upon a discussion which he may consider inconvenient. During the first five 
months of this year circumstances were not favourable, owing to the political 
situation at home, for reviewing the possibility of an agreement; there were also 
debates in prospect on Navy Estimates, which might have had, as they did last 
year, an unfavourable effect on public opinion. Those debates are now concluded, 
and have had, so far as His Majesty’s Government can judge, a favourable, rather 
than an adverse, influence; the time has not yet come for deciding tlie naval 
expenditure of next year; and it seemed well to summarize the situation and to 
review the prospects in the hope that nothing, which may seem to the German 
Chancellor to be possible, should be overlooked, discarded, or discouraged, owing to 
any doubt on his part of the good-will of His Majesty’s Government. ° 

July 26, 1910. 
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[ED. NOTE . — On July 27 Mr. A. Parker had an interview with the Ottoman Minister ot 
Finance, Jevad Bey, who was on a visit to London. He discussed with him the Bagdad Bailway 
question and the proposed Turkish customs increase, and gave him an aide-memoire showing 
the disadvantages to Turkey of the Bagdad Railway Convention of 1903. Mr. Parker further 
discussed the possible way in which the position might be met. He laid some stress on the 
desirability of the choice of Eoweit as the terminal port of the Railway between Bagdad and 
the Gulf, and on the fact that the predominant British trading interests in the Persian Gulf made 
it “ only fair that British contractors should build the harbour of Koweit.” Mr. Parker promised 
Jevad Bey a written memorandum as to the attitude of the British Government (u. immediately 
succeeding document). In a minute attached to the record of Mr. Parker’s interview, Sir Edward 
Grey wrote : “ Mr. Parker has done very well especially in emphasizing the point about the 
terminus and harbour.”] 


No. 388. 

Memorandum communicated to Jevad Bey^C) July 29, 1910. 

F.O. 27275/100/10/44. 

His Majesty’s Government have given their careful attention to the important 
considerations laid before them by his Excellency the Minister of Finance on the 
subject of the proposed increase in the Turkish customs duties from 11 to 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

They fully appreciate the motives which have determined the Imperial Ottoman 
Government to approach the Powers with a view to securing assent to this proposal, 
hut unfortunately, as the Ottoman Government are aware, the question is 
complicated owing to its relation to the Bagdad Eailway, — an enterprise which, under 
the existing concession, has not been conceived in the best interests of the Ottoman 
Empire, while it offers, as at present controlled, an undoubted menace to the 
legitimate position of British trade in Mesopotamia, which now rests upon the 
uninterrupted efforts of well-nigh three hundred years. 

His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that any increase in the Turkish customs 
duties under present conditions must, if not directly then indirectly by the mere 
fact of setting free other revenues, hasten the completion of the Bagdad Eailway, 
with its consequent effects prejudicial to the interests of this country. 

In view of this conclusion. His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople was 
recently instructed to represent to the Ottoman Government that British assent to 
the increased customs duties must be chiefly dependent upon the satisfactory solution 
of the Bagdad Eailway question, and, as a means of attaining this object, it was 
suggested either that British participation should be secured on acceptable terms in 
the portion of the Bagdad Eailway between Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, or that 
the Ottoman Government should grant, along the valley of the Eiver Tigris, a 
protective ” concession for a second railway, which was to be under the ergis of a 
Turkish company. (") 

The latter suggestion did not commend itself to the Ottoman Government; 
while, as regards the former, no concrete scheme has as yet been brought before 
His Majesty’s Government. 

In the course, however, of tentative discussions which have taken place within 
the past few days, the Ottoman Minister of Finance has put forward two alternative 
proposals as affording the basis of a possible agreement : the first is an arrangement 
for internationalisation, the second is for the construction of the line by the Turkish 
Government; both proposals are confined to the portion of the railway between 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. 

With regard to internationalisation, His Majesty’s Government are aware of 
what has been discussed by Herr Gwinner with Sir Ernest Cassel. In their opinion, 
a solution might be found on these lines, but to be satisfactory to all parties it 

(^) [Ottoman IMinister of Finance.] 

(^) [y. supra, pp. 374-5, No. 272; pp. 376-7, No, 274; p. 433, No. 324; pp. 471-2, No. 362.1 
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should not be financially onerous to the Tui’kish Government nor prejudicial to the 

future working and development of traffic on the lailwaj. , c .1 i.- 

As His Majesty's Government understand that the purport of the negotiations 
between Sir *E. Cassel and Herr Gwinner is known to Djavid Bey, they think it 
right to communicate to him confidentially a copy of the letter to Sii H. Babington- 
Smith, in which thev have already expressed their own view.{ 1 

As for the construction of the line by the Turkish Government, liis Majesty s 
Government would, under certain safeguards, regard such a solution as satisfactory . 
but certain questions would arise the settlement of which might present some 


difficulty. For instance 

Would the Ottoman Government permar^cnthj control the railway when 
completed; would they guarantee that British merchandise should not be subjected 
to adverse’ manipulation of rates; would they be able to secure equality of treatment 
for goods of British origin or destination on the sections of the railway west of 
Bagdad: would they give to British railway contractors a share (proportionate to 
the volume of British trade in those regions, say GO per cent.) in the provision of 
railway material and rolling-stock; if, as would _ probably be the case, foreign 
engineers and foremen are employed, and if a foreign staff is required to work the 
railway when completed, would application be made to this country for suitable 
candidates, and would this country be given equality of treatment with others in 
regard to the posts to be filled? 

Then His Majesty’s Government, realising the immense importance of the 
railway as constituting the future highway for fast traffic between this country and 
the Indian Emphe, feel confident that the Ottoman Government will ajjpreciate tho 
necessity of selecting as the terminus of the railway a point best adapted to economy 
of time. His Majesty’s Government are advised that there is a consensus of opinion 
amongst those intere*sted in shipping that the most suitable place for a port would 
be the harbour of Koweit : there ocean-going steamers of large tonnage could enter 
at all states of the tide and at all seasons of the year and, within a few minutes 
of leaving the open sea, could come alongside a quay where passengers and 
merchandise might, without loss of time, be transferred to the railway adjoining. 

On the other hand, the town of Bussorah is obviously not suited for the maritime- 
terminus of a great trans-continental railway : situated as it is several kilometres 
from the mouth of a river which presents exceptional difficulties of navigation, 
especially at times of drought, if it became the terminus it would entail, even in 
the most favourable conditions of tide and weather, a delay of from ten to twelve 
hours in reaching the open sea : moreover, the tendency of modern steamers is to 
increase in tonnage, and ultimately the larger vessels would not be able to approach 
Bussorah, with the consequence that transhipment to smaller vessels would be- 
necessary. 

His Majesty’s Government are further of opinion that, in view of the great 
predominance of British trade interests in the. Persian Gulf, it would only be just 
that British contractors should build the harboirr at Koweit; if His Majesty’s 
Government agreed to the customs increase while' merely insisting that Turkey 
herself, and not Great Britain, should control the line of railway between Bagdad' 
and the Persian Gulf, the least they could expect would be that Turkey should 
allow Great Britain to construct, and to have a share in the control of the port at 
Koweit : indeed, short of some arrangement of this nature, it would be quite 
impossible to satisfy British public opinion and to defend the assent of His Majesty’s 
Government to the increase of customs. 

PTis Majesty’s Government, in making this proposal to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, have an earnest desire to co-operate with them in an amicable settlement of a 
question which, if it remains in sirspense, may give rise to much inconvenience- 
in future. 


(') [». supra, pp. 491-2, No. 376.] 
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There is one further point to which His Majesty's Government w^ish to draw 
attention : — their desire that the Ottoman Government should consent to the 
removal of existing restrictions on the borrowing powers of Egypt : the}" feel 
confident that the Ottoman Government will not fail to recognise how reasonable is 
this request, and to take it into their favourable consideration. 

From certain observations which his Excellency the Minister of Finance has 
inade, His Majesty’s Government are led to conclude that the Imperial Ottoman 
Government would dei)recate the assent of the Powers being made subject to 
conditions to be embodied in a formal convention : His Majesty’s Government fully 
realise the importance of this consideration and, with a view- to meeting the wishes 
of the Ottoman Government on the subject, they would suggest that the Ottoman 
Minister for Foreign Affairs should address to them a note, which if desirable could 
be regarded as confidential, convejnng assurances with regard to the points 
enumerated in this communication : in such an event, and on learning that the 
other Powers had notified their assent to the Ottoman Government, His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared to agree to an increase of the customs for an initial 
period of three years, terminating in April 1914 when the seven years during which 
the former increase was to continue will come to an end. 

If, at the expiration of the period in question, the arrangements which have 
been outlined were being executed in a satisfactory manner, His Majesty’^ 
Government, who are keenly interested in the economic prosperity of the Ottoman 
Empire, w’ould make no difficulty in assenting to the continuance of the increased 
duties Cup to 15 per cent.) for a further period, subject to the agreement of tho 
other Powers. 

Foreign Office, July 29, 1910. 


No. 389. 

Sir G. Lowther to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 28558/100/10/44. 

(No. 533.) Therapia, D. August 2, 1910. 

Sir, E. August 8, 1910. 

With reference to my despatch No. 392 of the 20th of June last(^) I have the* 
lionour to report that Eifaat Pasha yesterday told me that he had been in verbal 
communication with the German Charge d’ Affaires as to the proposal for the 
abandonment by Germany of the construction of the Bagdad Gulf section of the line 
and as to an undertaking on the part of Turkey to construct the line herself and 
that latler after having submitted the suggestion to his Government had informed 
Eifaat that it w^as considered that this might form a basis for negotiation. 

His Excellency said that this being so he hoped that Great Britain would no- 
longer place any obstacles in the way of giving her consent to the increase of the 
4 % Customs' duties. 

I asked Eifaat Pasha whether he had received this German consent in writing 
and added that I presumed that if this were so he was now in a position to reply 
to your despatch to me (secret) of the 20th of April(^) copy of which I had left with 
him on the 3rd of May last. His Excellency replied that he was not yet in 
possession of any written document from the German Government but that such 
was obviously necessary. He was considering however the form in which the 
agreement should be recorded, the communication to His Majesty’s Government &c. 
Until something is committed to paper it seems premature to offer any opinion as. 

(^) \y. supra., pp. 493-4, No. 378.] 

C) [tJ. supra., pp. 468-72, No. 352.] 
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to whether the pourparlers with the German Charge d’ Affaires are likely to offer 
an acceptable solution. Moreover as I understood that you were likely to have some 
conversation with Djavid Bey, the Turkish Finance Minister, during his stay in 
London T told Eifaat Pasha that I preferred for the moment to refrain from offering 
anv opinion. 

I have, &c. 

GEEAED LOWTHEE. 


No. 390. 

Sir E, Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 28577/167/10/18. 

(No. 215.) Confidential. Berlin, D. August 6, 1910. 

Sir, E. August 8, 1910. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin^ 
which I have received from Captain Heath, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to a general summary of naval matters in Germany on vacating his post as Naval 
Attache. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 390. 

Caytain Heath to Sir E, Goschen. 

Confidential. 

•Sir, Berlin, August 6, 1910. 

I have the honour to submit a general report on German Naval Affairs. 

I have, Ac. 

H. L. HEATH, 

Captain and Naval Attache. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 390. 

Report by Captain Heath. 

Confidential. 

As the time of my service as Naval Attache to the British Embassy at Berlin 
has reached its conclusion, I venture to submit a few remarks, summing up the 
impressions I have gained during my two years’ service. 

I wish first to put on record the unfailing kindness with which I have been 
received by His Majesty the Kaiser, on the different occasions on which it has been 
my honour to be before His Majesty. Although the conversation has generally been 
more in a matter [sic] of chaff, generally at the expense of the so-called panic- 
mongers in England, His Majesty has on occasions spoken seriously on Naval matters, 
shewing his intense knowledge and grasp of detail. It is noticed that His Majesty has 
no desire that the internal economy either of ships or of the service generally should 
be known to other nations. I am quite unable to see any weakening of His Majesty’s 
often-expressed opinion that Germany’s future lies on the water, and the consequent 
necessity for the construction and maintenance of a powerful fleet. 

It need hardly be added that so far as can be seen the whole Navy, without 
-exception, are absolutely devoted to His Majesty, not only as being their Emperor, 
but also particularly in a personal sense. 

His Eoyal Highness Prince Henry of Prussia was in command of the Home 
Service Fleet when I assumed the duties of Naval Attache. Here again on the few 
occasions on which it has been my privilege to meet His Eoyal Highness, his manner 
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ias been most kind and cordial. I believe the Naval opinion on His Eoyal 
Highness’s capabilities is that he is a better seaman than administrator. It was due 
to his initiative that the annual “Blue Water” cruise of the Home Service Fleet 
was undertaken. Being more practical than theoretical, it is understood that during 
his command the officers and men took part in many interesting exercises, as 
compared with the more stolid instruction which is most in favour with the German 
mind. His Eoyal Highness is no believer in Air-ships for Naval pui-poses but is all 
in favour of continued experiments, with a view to overcoming defects. 

Admiral von Tirpitz is, in my opinion, one of the foremost men in Germany. 
■Coming from a Biirgerlicher family, he has won liis way to his present high position 
solely by merit. He appears to have the whole Navy absolutely under his thumb, 
for although theoretically the various Admirals who command stations, fleets, &c., 
are responsible to the Kaiser alone, it seems that if they differ from Tirpitz, it 
generally ends in their losing their appointments. 

The Admiral’s whole thought is devoted to the carrying out of the Navy Law, 
with the amendments and additions thereto. No power on earth would induce him 
to in any way modify the Law. 

In the interviews that I have had with him from time to time, he struck me 
as being a man of wide knowledge, but of an excitable disposition, and might almost 
be said to be seeking for an excuse to consider himself insulted, or his word doubted 
by English Ministers. He is devoted to secrecy, and will have nothing to do with 
the “cards on the table” policy. There have been from time to time rumours 
of both his retirement and promotion, if either of these takes place it seems that 
the German Navy will lose a good administrator and stout champion. There is no 
doubt that he has the complete confldence of the whole Navy. 

Of other German Naval Officers, my e.xperience is that they are extremely 
formal, and reticent on Naval matters. It is known without doubt that they have 
orders not to be intimate with Naval Attaches. 

A German officer stated privately that the exclusion of the Naval Attaches from 
the ships’ entertainments during the Kieler Woche is intentional. 

Turning to the Navy as a whole : one might live in Germany for ever without 
learning much of the internal economy or efficiency. On no occasion have I been 
able to induce German Officers to talk of their drills and exercises, or of life on 
hoard. I havo seen the ordinary harbour drills carried out by individual ships at 
Kiel, but never a “ General drill day.” 

The German Officer, especially when married, has a strong hankering for shore 
billets, his heart is not really on the sea. They infinitely prefer sitting at a desk, 
pondering over official papers, to the more active sea life, and it appears that few 
if any of them have any dread of growing stout. 

At the same time those that cannot get shore billets make the best of it and 
do all that in them lies to make the service efficient. There is no reason to suppose 
that either “personnel” or “ materiel ” are anything but first class. The Torpedo 
service is probably having an effect on both officers and men, and this effect will 
be shewn in the battle squadron in a few years’ time. One can generally detect a 
Torpedo Boat Officer, his whole manner and bearing being so different to those who 
are serving in the line of battle ships. 

The men as a rule look smart and well set-up, but their clothes are ugly and 
ill-fitting, this more especially applies to the working rigs. I have absolutely seen 
only one drunken Blue-jacket, but the returns of punishments and suicides work out 
rather hig’ti. 

Gim Practice. 

Prom the few photographs obtainable it appears that German targets are built 
in much the same proportions as our own, and considering the very variable results 
obtained from different ships in our own service, it is to be assumed that German 
■gunnery results are somewhat similar, the performances of any one or two ships 
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cannot be taken as exemplifying the whole. It is reported that battle practice is 
carried out at moving targets, at ranges up to 10,000 metres, and that the system 
of 25 % of short shots has been adopted, as the best control, and found to produce 
the greatest number of hits. All reports concur that the Germans do not 
“ calibrate ” as is done in the English service. 

Experimental towing targets liave been seen in which netting only is used, a 
broad vertical line in the centre, and a three foot broad horizontal line at the base 
of the target, (the two making an inverted “ T ”), is marked by having the netting 
three parts thick. 

Photographs were obtained last year shewing that Fleet firing is carried out, 
but under what conditions is unknown. 

In my opinion most exercises are copied from our own and in many ways the 
British Navy is still taken as the model. 

Coaling has become a fleet exercise, the time occupied in this work has been 
much reduced, which has, however, been the case [*? cause] of some accidents and 
loss of life. 


Preparation for War. 

Last year a number of reserve ships were mobilized for manoeuvres and remained 
with the Home Service Fleet for about four weeks. The time occupied in mobilizing 
those vessels was, for men in the reserve, three days* notice. OjEdcers and men 
serving in the depots had no notice of mobilization, which went off how^ever quite 
satisfactorily, the ships getting away in about a week from the order to mobilize 
being given. 

All the usual war exercises were carried out : the squadrons wore divided into 
convenient units for carrying out, or frustrating, combinations. Battle exercises 
(P Z) were carried out on a large scale : the effective concentration of fire on certain 
of the enemy units, and ‘‘change of object” being much practised. 

Torpedo attack by night, and defence against the same were frequently practised. 
Submarines worked in conjunction with the Fleet for the first time. 

The transfer of wounded to a hospital ship at sea was practised. It was stated 
in the press that “Fleet auxiliaries” were chartered, biit no details could be 
obtained. 

As is usual a number of military officers were detailed to embark, in order to 
get instruction in Naval work, but one of them told me that going on board our own 
Dreadnought as a visitor, he had been permitted to see more than he had in any 
German man-of-war, where the soldier pupil is not even permitted to see the interior 
of a turret. 


Ship-building. 

In actual output of ships, in capabilities of output, and in the class of ships 
constructed, the gi'owth of German sea power has been most remarkable. 

In the Autumn of 1908, it was apparent that there w^ould be no difficulty in 
the carrying out of the construction required by the new Law. In addition to four 
“Nassau*’ class, one “Von der Tann,” one “ Blucher,” all in various stages of 
construction and completion, it was made known that the material for the battle ships 
and cruiser of the 1908 Programme was well in hand in the shops. A further 
revelation, was the admission by the German authorities, that provisional contracts 
for two large ships of the 1909 prop'amme, had been signed in Autumn 1908. 

The^ German Naval Authorities did their best to shew that this meant nO' 
acceleration of the building programme, but there is no getting over the fact, that 
work on at least one of these ships, was commenced in the Schiehau Yard before 
the estimate had received the approval of the Eeichstag. 

. A good deal of excitement was raised both in England and Germany when these 
facts became known. The feeling in Germany, can best be shewn by the fact, that 
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the Eeiclistag voted their approval of the Naval Estimates for 1900 without 
debate. 

The principal improvements in Ship-building facilities are as follows : 

1. Complete new dockyard by ‘‘ Yulkan*' at Hamburg, with two large slips. 

2. Considerable enlargement of the yard and appliances at Blohm and Voss. 

3. Completion of electrical gantries over Howaldt’s slips. 

4. Completion of a new large slip by Schichau at Danzig. 

All the above firms, also the Imperial Yards at Kiel and Wilhelm [s] haven, have 
installed machinery for the manufacture of turbines. 

The only private yard which does not manufacture its own turbines is the 
“ Weser” at Bremen. 

At the Imperial Yard, Danzig, slips have been completed, on which at least 
five submarines can > built simultaneous!}". 

In the estimates for 1910, eleven battleships and four large cruisers are shewn 
in various stages of construction. The “ Vulkan” Company of Stettin, completed a 
Home Service Torpedo Boat of some 620 tons, in ostensibly eight months from the 
date of the order. This is a good example of rapidity of construction, and shews the 
capabilities of German firms. 

The German Naval Authorities state officially, that their ships are built, viz. 
are ready for steam trials in from 36 to 42 months, from the first of April of the 
year in which they are authorised. An endeavour was made to shew that this 
meant, that no ship would be completed in less than 36 months. This fable was 
dispelled last year wlien it was officially stated (letter of 12th July 1909) that 
neither the plans, nor the contracts for the battleships “E Heimdall,” and 

Hildebrand” had been completed before the Autumn of 1909, and yet these 
ships must be completed in 86 to 42 months from the 1st of April of that year. 

The remarks on pages 69 and 70 of “Nauticiis” for 1910, do not quite agree 
with the above ofificial letter. 

Again, in the above quoted letter, it is stated that the cruiser ‘‘G” is to be 
delivered in 33 months, presumably from the 1st of April 1908, although the 
contract was only completed in September of that year. 

There is no reason to doubt the capability of rapid building, nor of the ability 
to build vessels of any size or power. Tonnage, armament, and engine power, 
in(;reaso every year, and it looks as if the German authorities had determined that, 
ship for ship, their ’s should be in no way inferior to those of other nations. 

Krupp is reported to be well ahead with his contracts, but as ])ermission to visit 
this cst.ablishmont was refused, no definite statement can be made. As regards 
armour, that for the “ Oldenburg” was seen lying in Schichau’s yard some months 
before the ship was launched, 

Kumours of the probable adoption of a fourteen inch gun, have appeared from 
lime to time. It is pretty well known that Krupp has experimented with guns of 
this calibre. It has also been reported, that last year at the meeting of the Kaiser 
with the Czar, the former gave it as his opinion that guns of larger calibre than 
the 32 inch, must shortly bo introduced. 

As regards small craft, the construction seems equally good, great speeds have 
been obtained by some vessels, but the introduction of turbines has brought 
preliminary troubles. Oil fuel is being introduced, it is said that all ships will be 
fitted with a proportion of boilers, burning oil only. 

No information has been obtained as to the general efficiency of engines and 

boilers. 

Edwation. 

As the Fleet grows, the training establishments grow with it. A new 
submarine hoa't division has been formed, and many officers and men are now under 
instruction, and the German Navy is well abreast of the times in this respect, with 
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this 0110 oxceptioii, tliat no uiOiiey has boon votod for air-navigation. Ono Naval 
Officer has bt‘en sent to Zeppelin for a course of instruction. 

As regards shore work and communications, it is sufficient to call attention to- 
the broadening and deepening of the Kiel Canal now in progress. 

The deepening of the Ems-Yade Canal. 

The completion of a large and full}- equipped, fortified harbour at 
Wilhelmshaven. 

The completion of a Torpedo Boat Harbour at Helgoland. 

The projected docks and works at Brunsbuttel. 

The (according to the press) projected Torpedo Boat Station at or near Emden. 
in connection with the Ems-Yade Canal. 

The High Power Wireless stations are believed to be equal with any elsewhere^ 
communication is reported to have been established between Nauen and a Woerman 
Line steamer ofE the Cameroon Coast. 

It is understood that endeavours have been made to obtain sanction for a 
Wireless Telegraphy station (worked by Germans) to be established at TenerifEe. 

New cables have lately been laid from Emden to the Azores to be continued 
to South America, with perhaps a branch to South Africa. 

In one respect only is there a leak, it is believed that so far, no coaling station 
or concession for such, exists between the German coast and the nearest South 
African possession. 

On the 1st of April 1910, one half of the Home Service Fleet was permanently 
transferred to the North Sea. As each new battleship and armoured cruiser takegt 
the water, she is designated officially, as “belonging to Wilhelmshaven. “ 

Thus the German Naval Front, together with the principal fighting force, is 
being moved from the interior defensive position in the Baltic, to the open waters 
of the North Sea. 


No. 391. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

Dear Sir Edward Grey, Berlin, August 6, 1910. 

I found your letter on my return from a two daj^s’ visit to friends in Silesia. 
The Chancellor is away at his country house but he comes in now and then and I 
will try to get hold of him. I wish now that I had not made it quite so clear that 
a naval understanding on the basis of the fulfilment of their Fleet Law in its entirety 
would not satisfy British Public Opinion. However nothing definite or official on 
this point has been said from here. 

I have never quite understood what the Chancellor really meant by a modification 
of the tempo of their rate of shipbuilding. His allusions to it have always been 
extremely vague and there never seemed much disposition to make it clear. After 
next year the rate of building according to the Programme is one battleship and 
one large Cruiser — ^it is not clear to me how they can reduce that rate and still 
carry out the Law in the specified time. It may also have been in their mind to 
reduce the tempo by paying for the ships in say, five or six money instalments 
instead of four. That would certainly reduce the ‘ tempo,’ but it would also mean 
an alteration of the Fleet Law, as by this method they could not possibly have even 
laid doim by 1918 all the ships required by the Law. I doubt very much whether 
the Chancellor knows himself what he means by a ‘ reduction of the tempo ’ but 
I will try and extract an explanation from him when I see him. The third 


C) LGrey MSS., Vol. 23.] 
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suggestion in the Memorandiim(-j would seem to be the most feasible, but up to the 
present Admiral von Tirpitz has been very much against any exchange of 
information between the two Admiralties. As regards an understanding that the 
German Naval Programme should not be increased, there is, as you are aware, a 
growing movement in Liberal circles against any acceleration of the rate of 
Shipbuilding and any increase of the Programme. On the other hand, there is a 
disposition on the part of the Navy League and the Pan-Germans to agitate for 
an increase and perhaps the latter combination is the strongest. 

An understanding satisfactory to both countries seems for the moment to be 
rather hopeless, but I have not seen the Chancellor since Mr. Asquith’s speech, 
and, as he has of late seemed rather anxious to cultivate the good opinion of the 
National Liberal Party, he may now be in a better frame of mind. 

Thanking you very much for your letter, I remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(“) [y. supra, pp. 501-2, No. 387. cncl.l 


No. 392. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

]My dear Goschen, Fallodon, August 11, 1910. 

It was my view too that nothing which did not modify the fleet law in Germanj’ 
would seem worth much to public opinion here, but the Cabinet thought it would 
be better than nothing and in that view I concur especially if it be combined with 
exchange of information to which I have al\7ays attached importance. I am afraid 
Tirpitz will fight hard against anything. He uses all that we say or do as a pretext 
for standing off from us. 

[Yours sincerely, 

E. GREY.] 


(’) \Groy MSS., Yn\. 23.] 


No. 393. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 2983<1/ 167/10/18. Berlin, D. August 15, 1910. 

Tel. (No. 42.) E. August 16, 1910. 

Recrct. Your despatch No. 203. (^j 

I saw Chancellor yesterday and after some conversation handed him your 
memorandum. He wishes me to thank you for it and to say that he will give it 
('iiroful consideration and let you know his views as soon as possible. He will he 
in Bol-lin this week when he will have a further conversation with me. Till then 
ho wished me to regard any remarks which he might make as quite private and 
iniofficial. 

(^) [v. supra, pp. 501-2, No. 387, and end. The enclosure is the memorandum to which 
vefcx'enco is made here.] 
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As a matter of fact he went into no detail but with regard to third suggestion 
in the memorandum I could see that he was puzzled as to no mention having^ been 
made as to what H[is] M[ajesty's] Gov[ernmen]t w^ould do on their side^ if the 
German Gov[ernmen]t promised not to increase their naval jirogramme. He is sure, 
I think, to raise the question and I should be glad to know what you w^ould wish 
me to reply. 

His Excellency did not mention Persia. 


No. 394. 

Sir E (heard Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

P.O. 29834/167/10/18. Foreign Office, August 18, 1910. 

Tel (No. 86.) D. 1*10 p.m. 

Your secret telegram No. 42. (M We should of course restrict our shipbuilding 
programme to w^hat was necessary to preserve safe proportion to existing German 
programme, as long as that continued to be as it is at present the chief factor in 
determining our shipbuilding. I cannot give a more specific answer without 
consulting Prime Minister and it would probably need consultation with Admiralty 
experts. This would be more appropriate at a later stage after principle of 
agreement and reciprocity had been accepted. 

(^) [v. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 395. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private, 

My dear Grey, Berlin, August 19, 1910. 

Many thanks for your letters — on one of which you will see that I am acting. 

The Chancellor after reading Your Memorandum(^) the other day said that he 
would like to study it a little before expressing any definite views with regard to 
its contents. He therefore begged that anything he might say in the course of 
conversation might be regarded as talk between friends and not reported officially. 
On coming to the third suggestion in Your Memorandum he said “Yes, but there 
is no mention of what G[rea]t Britain proposes to do in return for a promise on 
our part that we will not increase our Naval Programme.'* I replied that, as we had 
for many years been trying to obtain a general decrease in the enormous 
expenditure on Armaments, I presume that we should seize the opportunity of 
knowing exactly what Germany proposed to build, to reduce our Naval construction 
as far as we safely could having due regard to our position as a Power to whom 
strength at sea meant everything. He naturally said that that was rather vague 
and asked how he was to know how far our reduction would go. “ If you had a 
Programme" he said “that point could be made clear: but you have none." I 
replied that if we had no programme we had at all events a Naval principle — 
namely the Two Power Standard : and that to that principle as far as I knew both 
II[is] M[ajesty's] Government and public opinion adhered. The Chancellor said 
that we always talked about the two Power Standard but that it seemed to him that 
w^e only built against Germany. Why didn’t we build for instance against the 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

(-) [t;. supra, pp- 601-2, No. 387, end.] 
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not, only build against Germany, but had to keep our eyes open to what other 
Powers were doing : therefore beyond saying that we would do our best to uphold 
our principle of the Two Power Standard, it was difficult for us to lay down a fixed 
programme at any given moment. Of course the more exactly w^e knew what other 
Powers were doing in the way of Naval Construction the nearer we should get to 
having a fixed Programme. ‘‘Yes” he said, “that is all very well but you want 
us to fix our Programme now\ How do I know what we shall want in 1918?” 

I said that Germany was in quite a different position. Their Army was, and from 
their geographical position must be, their first line of defence and they had to 
regulate its strength according to the strength of their neighbours. On the other 
hand they could easily calculate what they required in the way of a Navy for the 
protection of their commerce and coasts; and in fact they had done so when they 
had brought in their Navy Law. He had spoken of the United States. Well it 
was natural that for the moment we should be more preoccupied by a large fleet 
which was growing up at our very doors than by one which was a week off. To this 
he only made the rather grim remark that Japan was still further off from Eussia 
but that that had not prevented war between the two countries. 

I asked him what he thought of the idea that the two Admiralties should 
reciprocally supply each other with information with regard to their respective 
Naval Construction. He reminded me in reply that in former conversations he had 
always been rather against that idea as tending to increase, rather than decrease, 
suspicion and recrimination. He added, however, that that was a question on 
which Naval Experts (meaning of course Admiral Tirpitz) would have the most to 
say. Those are the principle [sic] points of our conversation. No! there was one 
other point upon which I touched. I asked him whether he could explain to me 
what exactly was meant by “ a reduction in the tempo ’ ' which he had formerly 
suggested as a means for arriving at a Naval understanding. He answered, as 
vaguely as ever, that it meant that for a series of years they would reduce the 
number of ships to be laid down. I asked him whether that would not affect the 
Naval Law, as if they reduced the small number of ships to be laid down annually 
after 1911 they could not possibly have the number required by the Law at the 
end of the period which it covered, unless, of course, they crammed a large number 
into the last few years, and then I did not quite see, beyond a short respite, what 
advantage was to be gained. He said that the “reduction of the tempo” would 
not affect the Law but only the Naval Programme. But he did not make it at 
all clear to me, and, honestly I don’t think it is very clear to his own mind, as 
when I pressed him a little more he said that it was a question with which Naval 
Experts were more competent to deal. But it is a most important point and I 

wish I could find someone who could really explain it (®) 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSGHEN. 

(•'*) [This letter closes with a reference to the Bagdad Railway, and to the Press in Germany 
.:nid France.] 
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No. 396. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edicard Grcy.C) 

Private. (“) 

ily dear Grey, Berlin, August 25, 1910. 

Before going off on leave to-night to Austria I want to write you a line to thank 
you for letting me go and to finish up the few things I have to say before my 
departure. I saw Kiderlen on Tuesday and found him a little sceptical, rather reserved 
and quite friendly. He only told me what I telegraphed to you namely that the 
Chancellor was very gratified at your cordial message and your evident wish to 
reopen discussions in a frank and friendly manner, but that he couldn’t answer at 
once as the important matters of which Your Memorandum treated required due 
consideration. He, Kiderlen, also wanted to know what Great Britain proposed to 
do should Germany promise not to add to her Programme, and I answered him in 
the sense of your telegram on that subject. But he rather shook his head over 
it and changed the conversation. Our new Naval Attache, who seems very wide 
awake saw Tirpitz to-day and appears to have talked to him on the subject of the 
suggestion that the two Admiralties should give each other reciprocal information. 
Watson seemed to think that Tirpitz was not unfavourable, which would be a change; 
but it appears that Tirpitz has a great admiration for Sir Arthur Wilson and maybe 
that he is anxious to stand well with him. In any ease Tirpitz, though he began 
rather stifidy, was finally very friendly with Watson and kept him for over half an 
hour. Watson is sending a full report home. The Emperor seems also to be in a 
better frame of mind. My French colleague tells me that His Majesty had talked ‘a 
good deal on the subject of Anglo-German Eelations with the French Minister at 
Christiania and had said that He was v[ery] glad to say that they had much 
improved of late; that the English were gradually getting over their belief that 
the German Fleet was being built for the purpose of attacking G[reat] Britain and 
were taking a calmer view of things and that generally he was very much encouraged ! 
He also said that His sisters who had been in England had told him that during 
Their stay They had heard nothing but the friendliest sentiments expressed with 
regard to Germany. As regards Eussia His Majesty had not been quite so cordial 
in his language. He had inveighed bitterly against her alliance with Japan and 
had said (I do not know on what authority) that England did not approve of the 
alliance any more than He did! He had added that He thought that the English 
were not so keen about their yellow allies as they used to be. I give you these 
remarks of the Emperor as they were told to me, but I can't help thinking that the 
French Minister must have embroidered a little. . . . 

Yours verv sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(^) [For Herr von Kiderlen-Waeehter’s brief report, v. O.P. XXVIII, pp. 354-5.1 

P) [Grey MSS,, Vol. 23.] 

(®) [y. Rupra, p. 512, No. 394.] 

(^) [The omitted paragraphs refer to Servia and the Balkan situation, and to Turco-German 
relations.] 

No. 397. 

Count de Salis to Sir Edicnrd Grey. 

P.O. 31333/167/10/18. 

(No 285.) Berlin, T). Avgust 27, 1910. 

Sh, B. August 29, 1910. 

I have the honour to forward, herewuth, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Watson, Naval Attache to this Embassy, 
relating to a conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz. 

I have, (fee. 

J. DE SALIS. 

(0 [An account of .this conversation is given in Admiral von Tirpitz : PoUtischc Dol'umcnte, 
Der Aufhau der douUchcn Weltmacht. (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924), pp. 179-81.] 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 397. 

Captain Watson to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 31.) 

Sir, Berlin, August 25, 1910. 

I have the honour to report an interview I had yesterday with his Escelleney 
Adi'iiral von Tirpitz. 

With reference to the notes I handed to his Excellency, those contained in 
No. 2 I was authorised by the First Lord of the Admiralty to put before Admiral 
von Tirpitz. 

Those in No. 3 the Director of Naval Intelligence suggested that I could put 
them [sic] forward as views of British Admiralty to Admiral von Tirpitz should 
opportunity arise. 

I have, &c. 

HUGH D. E. WATSON, 

Captain and Naval Attache. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 397. 

Pr4cis of Conversation held with his Excellency Admiral von Tirpitz by 

Captain Watson, R.N. 

His Excellency was only making a brief stay in Berlin on his way from his 
home to Dantzig to attend the combined naval and military parade there before 
Ilib klajesty the Kaiser. 

As the Emperor had expressed his intention of receiving me on the 
1st September, I suggested to Eeichs-Marine-Amt the desirability of reporting myself 
to Admiral von Tirpitz prior to that. 

This his Excellency was good enough to accede to, in spite of his brief stay 
in Berlin; as will be seen subsequently, the interview lasted some time. 

His Excellency thanked me when I reported myself as relieving Captain Heath. 
After some personkl conversation, his Excellency spoke of the younger age at which 
our officers become captains (39 years), as compared with their 42 years, and 
wondered how we managed it. Also dwelt on the desirability of having young 
captains. T thanked his Excellency for receiving me when so busy on only passing 
through Berlin. 

I then handed his Excellency a statement of points which the First Lord of 
the -Vdmiralty had said I could biiug before Admiral von Tirpitz should I find 
convenient opportunity. (A copy of the statement is herewith attached.) 

Ilis Excellency read it alteutively, and then said he would require time to think 
over it, as it raised so many important points. He then went on to say he had given 
Ca])tain Heath some statements as to shipbuilding programme, which had appeared 
in House of Commons in totally different form. 

I said I had read the correspondence, and was certain that we regretted 
exceedingly a misunderstanding should have arisen. At use of this word Admiral 
Tirpitz observed somewhat forcibly: “There could be no misunderstanding; my 
statement to Captain Heath was perfectly clear.” I suggested to his ExceUency 
that the statement he so much resented indicated a possibility, and not a certainty, 
of Germany having seventeen “Dreadnoughts” ready in 1912. , His Excellency 
observed that if it came to possibilities Germany could build as big a fleet as 
England— it was purely a question of money ; but no money could be taken for any 
new ships before the ist April without Parliament’s consent. 

I pointed out, as one who had read the correspondence as a new-comer, and 
therefore had a somewhat impersonal point of view, the necessity of an agreement 
on the terms to be used for indicating commencement and completion was obvious, 
and that some of the recent unfortunate misunderstandings had arisen from lack 
of such agreement. That the proposals contained in the written statement I had 
[17.590] 2 n 2 
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just given his Excellency would avoid such misunderstanding, and that the proposals 
were only practicable if the same terms were adopted by each nation. 

Admiral Tirpitz then said the proposals would require thinking over, and that 
we should have a meeting at a later date on the question. 

Admiral Tirpitz expressed his pleasure that so high-minded and able an officer 
as Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson is now at the head of the British naval 
officers. 

I informed Admiral Tirpitz that Mr. McKenna had authorised me to speak to 
him on the proposal as to visits to shipbuilding yards, and the Director of Naval 
Intelligence (Bear- Admiral Bethell) in regard to rest of proposals. 

That Sir A. K. Wilson had not spoken to me on the subject, but that I felt 
sure, with his knowledge and appreciation of Admiral Wilson, his Excellency would 
endorse my opinion that Admiral Wilson would entirely support any proposals 
leading towards declaration of intentions and honesty of purpose, so far as it did 
not interfere with efficiency of our navy. 

I assured Admiral Tirpitz that any information given me should be given by 
me to our Admiralty in exactly same form as received. 

The Admiral then enquired to whom my information would go. 

I replied to Mr. McKenna and the Admiralty generally. 

His Excellency showed pleasure when I assured him that any information he 
gave me should be placed by me before Admiral Wilson personally as well as before 
the First Lord. 

Admiral Tirpitz bade me present his compliments to Admiral Wilson. 

I submitted that, having read the correspondence, I was convinced Captain 
Heath had reported everything exactly as Admiral Tirpitz had told him. The 
Admiral was evidently not pleased at the subject, and observed again that 
Captain Heath could have made no mistake as to what he had said; though he, 
Admiral Tirpitz, did not know the intricacies of the English language, still what 
he had said to Captain Heath was absolutely clear and represented what Gerjnany 
is actually doing not what they possibly might do. I again urged that Captain Heath 
reported exactly as informed, and requested his Excellency to believe it of a brother 
naval officer. 

In regard to general matters the Admiral dealt on the attitude of England 
towards Germany for past twelve years. Germany had observed with regret that 
the political party in England had latterly used Germany as an excuse to put naval 
estimates through. 

He went on to say that it was not natural a military nation of Germany's size 
should stand such treatment as England had directed at them. 

I observed that, whatever the attitude of the newspapers might be, I asked his 
Excellency to believe that our navy looked on the German navy as respected 
comrades; and that any steps, such as the proposals handed to him, or others 
which would have the effect of making mutual good-fellowship between the two 
navies more real, were very desirable in the interests of both nations. 

Further, that our navy regretted very much that misunderstanding should exist 

His Excellency observed Germany does not want England’s colonies, she does 
not want to take Canada or Australia, &c., but she does want an open market- and 
in vi^ of nations arising other than European, it behoves us to make common cause’ 

His Excellency then rose and said that as he had a lot to do, he must go that 
he would think over what I had said and given him. 

Notes on Interview. 

GeneraUy speaking, his Excellency was most pleasant; the interview may be 
summed up as follows ; — 

topic^ reception of new naval attach!; conversation on ordinary daily 
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2. Consideration of the proposals, not unaccompanied by doubt or suspicion, 
and some irritation at remembrances of 1909 controversy being revived. 

3. Subsequent to this, a readiness to discuss proposals in a general aspect and 
to discaiss previous occurrences without rancour. 

4. Evident pleasure at the appointment of Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K, Wilson 
as First Sea Lord. 

On leaving his Excellency I spoke to Korvetten-Kapitan Seebohm (chief of 
Central- Abteilung), who was present at interview, and agreed that a further 
conversation should take place later as mentioned by Admiral Tirpitz. 

His Excellency is now going to Dantzig, and will return to Berlin about the 
1st September, but only for a brief stay, as he then goes to his home again for 
two weeks, returning to Berlin finally about third week in September. 


Submission, 

I would submit that further points in regard to the proposals handed to 
Admiral von Tirpitz may be given me for my instruction as to limits to be observed. 

Also submitted that prior to any further discussion, should Admiral Tirpitz 
fix a date, I may be permitted to have the advantage of a personal interview at 
Admiralty with : — 

First Lord. 

First Sea Lord. 

Director of Naval Intelligence. 

Submit for consideration that German naval attache in London may be invited 
to confer at Admiralty on the points raised. 

HUGH D. E. WATSON, 

Captain and Naval Attacks, 

Berlin August 24, 1910. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 397. 

Statement handed to his Excellency Admiral von Tirpitz by Captain Watson, R.N., 

August 24, 1910. 

Any information that his Excellency Admiral von Tirpitz gives Captain Watson 
shall be transmitted exactly as given, and Captain Watson guarantees it shall be 
laid before First Lord of British Admiralty exactly as given. 

2. Visits to shipbuilding yards. Mr. McEenna, First Lord of Admiralty, 
authorised Captain Watson to inform his Excellency Admiral von Tirpitz that the 
German naval attache is welcome, on making application, to visit British ship- 
building yards, counting battle-ships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines or other 
vessels for navy on the stocks : provided a reciprocal treatment is accorded to British 
naval attache in Germany. Visits to be six-monthly. 

3. The British Admiralty would be prepared to furnish to German Admiralty, 
in exchange for similar information ; — 

(a.) The numbers and nature of ships and vessels it is proposed to build 
annually. 

(b.\ Dates of laying down ships and vessels. 

(c.) Dates of intended delivery for trials under German or British naval flag. 

(Also as a matter for consideration : Nature of armament. The British 
Admiralty would probably be prepared to exchange information on this point also.') 
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4. Submit that the visits to all sbipbuildiiig yards and the exchange of 
information would — 

Promote good feeling between the navies of the two countries, and would assist 
towards a good understanding between the two countries generally. Would also 
lessen expense to both countries by reason of fuller knowledge of each other’s 
intentions. 

HUGH 1). E. WATSON, 

Captain and Naval Attache. 


No. 398. 

Sir E, Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 36518/167/10/18. 

(No. 276.) Confidential. Berlin, D. October 7, 1910. 

Sir, E. October 10, 1910. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Watson, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to the proposals for the improvement of the relations between the English and 
German Navies. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure in No. 398. 

Captain Watson to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 41.) Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, October 7, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that Korvettan [sic] Kapitan Wide[n]mann, German 
Naval Attach^ in London, called on me this morning at his own request. 

2. Kapitan Wide[n]mann informed me that he sa\v Admiral von Tirpitz yesterday 
on the subject of the proposals put forward to His Excellency on August '24th last 
(my letter No. 31 August 25th 1910). (M That Ilis Excellency had expressed himself 
in favour of a better understanding on Naval matters, and generally in favour of the 
proposals indicated above. 

3. Kapitan Wide[n]mann expressed a desire to call on the First Lord of Admiralty, 
the First Sea Lord, Controller, and Director of Naval Intelligence on his return to 
England shortly. I suggested that if he did he should see the First Lord first. I 
observed that it would no doubt help to a good understanding if he could convey 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty and the principal Naval Officers an expression 
of Admiral Tirpitz ’s concurrence with the principle underlying the proposals, and 
with the proposals themselves. 

4. I observed however that the question of these proposals is in the hands of 
the British Ambassador, and that proceedings must be conducted tlirougli Foreign 
Office, Further that the settlement of the details of these proposals must come later. 

5. In regard ^ to the proposals I observed that they represented a desire for 
better undei standing on Naval matters, but that the w’'ording of them was my own, 
and that they would no doubt require amendment. 

6. I would however submit most respectfully for your consideration Your 
Excellency, that it would not be desirable to depart from these proposals as they 
stand at present ; until a definite expression of opinion on them, or counter i)roposals, 
are obtained from Admiral von Tirpitz. Should negotiations lead to further 
consideration of them by Naval Officers, amendments can then be made. 


(^) [i;. immediately preceding document.] 
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7. In event of future discussion I would respectfully submit for consideration 
that it should be conducted by two Flag OfiEicers, representing the respective 
Admiralties. This would help to strengthen relations between the two Admiralties, 
and I would submit that the points for consideration are of sufficient importance to 
w^arrant this. 

8. In conclusion, I would submit to Your Excellency that under the proposals, 
the British Naval Attache will be of infinitely more use to his Government by being 
able to give them a better general idea of German Navy, by virtue of seeing much 
more of them than has been possible latterly. In support of this view I beg to 
submit my very cordial and frank reception at Kiel recently. I would bring to your 
notice that under other conditions my predecessor has at times either been refused 
permission to visit Shipbuilding Yards and Gun Factories, or else has been granted 
permission with the impossible reservation that he could see no Naval work. 

I have, &c. 

HUGH WATSON, 

Naval Attacks. 


MINUTES. 


It was inevitable that Captain Watson’s injudicious proceedings should lead us into a difficult 
position. 

It is not desirable that negotiations of this kind should be conducted by the German Naval 
Attache here with the First Lord. Either the communications he has to make relate to purely 
technical matters, in which case he can talk to the D[irector of] N[aval] I[ntelligence] or some 
officer in the Admiralty conversant with the subject, or the question touches on political 
considerations, in which case they should be discussed by Count Metternich with Sir Edward Grey. 

If we once allow the German naval or military attache to conduct negotiations direct w'ith 
our authorities, wo shall, unless the subject and scope of the discussion is strictly defined and 
limited, find ourselves in serious trouble. 

Qu{ery] : So write to the Admiralty and send copy to Sir E. Goschen, for the information 
and guidance of Captain Watson. (2) 

E. A. C. 

Oct. 12. 


It would perhaps be advisable to put on record our view that no discussion as to details 
shfjuld take place at the Admiralty until the questions of principle have been settled here. I rather 
think that that is what Captain Watson himself has intended to convey to Captain Wide [n]man[n], 
but the first overtures made by him at Berlin have put matters into the wrong channel. 

"W. L. 


The discussions as to a naval understanding are still in progress between the two Gov[ern- 
m(^ri]ts through the Chancellor and H[is] M[ajosty’s] Amha[ssado]r. It is clear that until these 
discussions have advanced considerably further confusion and misunderstandings will occur if 
the naval auth[ori]ties at the present stage, interchange views as to details. 

The best course would be to ask the Admiralty (if we have not already done so) to give us 
<jonf[idcntial]ly a clear and concise statement of what they would wish us to formulate to the 
German Gov[Grnmen]t through our Ambas[sado]r when the proper time arrives for so doing. 
Wo might express to ihe Adm[iral]ty the hope that they will inform the German naval attache, 
should ho approach them, that they understand that discussions as to a naval understanding are 
still in the hands of the Fforeign 0[ffice] and the German Govfernmen]t and that it w'ould be 
premature to confer with him until they hear from us that the question is sufficiently matured to 
enable them to do so with advantage. 

Al-so inform Sir E. Gosehen of above and ask him to impress once more on Capt[amj Watson 
that he should be very cautious as to what ho says and suggests to the naval officers with whom 
ho comes into contact. 

A. N. 

This will do ^if it is known that Bethmann Hollweg doesn’t object to the Naval Attach^ 

knowing. Send by private letter to Mr. McKenna. 

° E. G. 

(2) r\ letter in these terms was sent to the Admiralty on October 24, and a copy forwarded 
to Sir K Goschen with Sir Edward Grey’s clespaich No. 279 secret of the same date.] 
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No. 399. 

Sir E. Qosehen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, October 12, 1910. 

1\0. 37093/167/10/18. D* 8*30 p.m. 

Tel (No. 62.) Secret. E. 10*0 p.m. 

The Chancellor handed to me to-day his answer to the mem[orandum] 
contained in your despatch No. 203 Secret of July 29. (^) The answer is to the effect 
that the Imperial Gov[ernmen]t have no objection to the proposal that information 
in regard to shipbuilding should be furnished reciprocally by the two Admiralties 
and that greater facilities should be given to the Naval Attache; but that, if this 
proposal presupposes an obligation on the part of Imperial Gov[ernmen]t to give 
up their right to expand their existing fleet law, they must before considering 
suggestion know what counter-concession H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t are 
prepared to offer in return for this obligation. The mem[orandum] then recalls 
the fact that Imperial Gov[ernmen]t have already admitted in principle their 
readiness to arrange for a modification of their rate of shipbuilding within the limits 
of their fleet law, adding that such a modification had not yet been discussed by 
experts of the two countries owing to interruption in negotiations which took place 
by wish of H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t. 

The mem[orandum] then repeats the conviction of the Imperial Gov[ernmen]t 
that as any naval arrangement must necessarily affect the defensive power of the 
nations concerned, assured good relations should form a prior indispensable 
condition. On this ground Imperial Gov[ernmen]t consider a political under- 
standing highly necessary, and hope that H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t will 
not reject idea of a simultaneous exchange of views corresponding to interests of 
both countries. Memo[randum] adds that as H[is] Mfajesty's] Gov[ernmen]t 
have repeatedly declared that their understandings with other Powers are in no 
way directed against Germany, Imperial Gov[ernmen]t feel convinced that it will 
be possible to find a formula which will take into account Germany’s wishes without 
prejudice to Great Britain’s other International agreements. 

A report of the long conversation which ensued will be forwarded by messenger. 


MINUTES. 

The Germans criticize the vagueness of our proposals. Sir E. Goschen has called attention 
to the nebulosity of the German suggestions. It seems desirable to contribute to a clearing of 
the situation by formulating on our part, if possible in the shape of draft clauses of an agreement, 
exactly what we wish to stipulate for. 

The German offer to reduce the rate of shipbuilding amounted to nothing more than dropping 
“ perhaps ” one capital ship, not out of the total programme, but out of the programme of one 
year, the programme being ultimately completed by building the deferred ship (or ships) in 
subsequent years. I do not see how this offers the basis of an agreement, seeing that the period 
within which the German programme is laid down by law, is very shortly terminating. Any 
agreement of a practical nature would have to deal with the new programme which a new German 
law may lay down. 

The allusions to the contents of the proposed political agreement are as vague as the rest 
of the suggestions. But we know from the former correspondence that what Germany wants is 
both precise and unacceptable. 

E. A. C. 

Oct. 13, 


The mem[orandum](^) to which the Chancellor has given his answer is at page 43 of the- 
annexed print. 


(^) [-y. supra, pp. 601-2, No. 387, end,} 
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T agree with Mr. Crowe that it would be mo?t useful, if possible, to have a draft of what 
would satisfy us from the naval point of view . 

W. T.. 

A. N. 

We must wait till the text of the German answer and the record of the conversation come, 
before dealing with it. 

E. G. 


No. 400. 

Sir E. GoscJien to Sir Edward Gre/y.('i 
F.O. 37598/107/10/18. 

(No. 280.) Secret. Berlin, D. October 12, 1910. 

Sir, E. October 17, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that the Imperial Chancellor asked me to call 
upon him yesterday for the purpose of discussing with him his reply to the 
Memorandum which, in accordance with the instructions contained in your 
despatch No. 203 of July the 29th last(^J I had handed to him on the 14th August. 

Al'l('r handing to me his statement, copy and translation of which I have the 
honour lo enclose; herewith. His Excellency opened the conversation by expressing 
his gratitic-alion at flu' good-will shown by His Majesty’s Government in reopening 
(he discussions wliicli, for reasons which he quite understood, had been temporarily 
inlerrupU'd. He then reminded me that in the course of those previous discussions 
ncgnliutions Ix'luecn tlm two Admiralties had been foreshadowed by his repeated 
allusions (o I lie possibility of a modification of the tempo of the rate of German 
naval shi])huildiug within of course the provisions of the existing nava,l law. In the 
face of these allusions ho had never been able to undei’stand Mr. Asquith’s statement 
in Parliament, to tlu' effect that the Imperial Government had declared their 
inability to fall in with the views of Ilis klajesty's Government on the subject of a 
Naval .\greement. This statement had not only gone very near disclosing the fact, 
for which he had ropoatodly implored the greatest secrecy, that negotiations had 
boon taking place between tlu' two Governments, but had also given a wrong 
im|iression of tlu' attitmh' of the. Imperial Government. He did not wish however 
to dwt'll on that point, which Count Metternich had been instructed to discuss with 
vou at the timm What, he wished to do on the present occasion was to explain to 
mo the gimeral point of view of the Imperial Government with regard to the naval 
question. In drawing up their naval programme they had been exclusively pided 
hv their desiiH' to {kwhoss sufficient naval strength for the adequate protection of 
tiieir coasts and their commerce. They felt, as far as they were concerned, no 
nec('ssitv for making ti reciprocal agreement with any other Power on the subject 
of tlieir' respective naval forces. Nevertheless they were prepared^ to fall in with 
the views of His ^rajeHty’H dovermnent and to discup sucdi suggestions with regard 
to naval matters as had just been put before them, in the hope that byj;his means 
the relations of friendship and confidence which had formerly existed between the 

two countries might eventually he restored. _ . • j • u 

Ifis Mxcelleucv llien proceeded to discuss the suggestions, contained in the 
fifth naragraiih of ‘vour niemoraiidum, relating to the interchange between the two 
Admiralties of information on t.ho. subject of their mutual progress of shipbiuldmg. 
ffe .said that tlu' Imperial Government were quite willing to accept the proposal 
for such an exeliange of information and to agree to the wider facilities for Naval 
Attaches which tho arvangomont entailed. Tie added however that if, as appeared 
from vour memorandum, the arrangement was to include and m fact, to he based 
uiMai.'a hard and fast undertaking on the part of the Iraponal Government that they 
would not depart from the provisions of their existing Fleet Law, it would he necessary 

tuemomndum by Mr. Ormvc upon tho subjoefc of this despatch is printed infra, 
pn. r>. Xo. 

i-j ( t*uprit, pp, No. I^B7, and rwf'I.J 
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for liim to know ^Yhat equivalent engagement would be taken by Ilis Majesty’s 
Government. “We have always stated,” he said, “that we have no intention* of 
going beyond our Fleet Law; but it is another thing to give a solemn engagement 
not to do so. You cannot expect me to promise to take the edge off my knife while 
you remain at liberty to keep yours sharp!” He added that he had all the less 
hesitation in requiring information on this point as he had understood from your 
memorandum that reciprocity was one of the conditions of your proposals. I said 
that for the moment it was not possible for me to give him a specific answer on 
this point, but that I thought I was right in saying that the general idea underlying 
your suggestions was that His Majesty’s Government w'ould on their side restrict 
their shipbuilding programme to what was necessary to preserve a safe proportion 
to the existing German programme as long as the latter continued to be, as it 
necessarily was at present, the chief factor in determining British naval 
construction. I added that at the time you had drawn up your memorandum you 
had not had any discussion with the Admiralty on the particular point he had raised, 
and that I was under the impression that you had thought that the necessary 
consultations with naval experts w'ould come more appropriately at a later stage 
after the principle of the agreement and reciprocity had been accepted. 

The Chancellor then dropped this point and came to the question as to whether 
the exchange of information which you had suggested would have the effect desired. 
He said that he must return to his old contention, namely, that imless such an 
arrangement as you had proposed came as a natural sequence to a political 
understanding harmonizing with the interests of both countries, it w'ould have but 
little effect and would not be unlikely to render the atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust which at present hung over the two countries denser than it was before. 
I observed that I could not agree with him that it would liave that effect. It would. 
I was sure, not be the ease on our side of the Channel. There was no denying 
the fact that as far as the British pu])lic were concerned the primary cause of what 
feeling of mistrust they might feel against Germany was the enoiinous e.xpansion 
of German Naval Power during the last few' years. ' There existed amongst them a 
widespread notion that this expansion was directed in some way or another against 
England, and that then- supremacy at sea, a vital question for all Englishmen, 
w'as threatened. The knowledge that Germany had shown herself disposed to come 
to a friendly arrangement w'ith regard to naval construction, such as might 
eventually lead to a diminution of expenditure on naval armaments would, I was 
sure, tend to allay their feelings of mistrust and would be a first and very important 
step in the direction of the good and friendly relations between tlie two (‘ountries 
which their Governments wore both so desirous of seeing established. The 
Chancellor said : ” Do you really think so? ” T replied that it was my firm o])inion. 
His Excellency answered that he. looked ujron the matter in a different liglit. If 
the arrangement you had suggested was preceded by a satisfactory general under- 
standing then he. had no doubt that it would prove acceptable to his countrymen 
and in fact it would be his business to make it so. If, however, the arrange'ment 
stood by itself, with no political understanding to account for it, he felt sure that 
the German public would say that German naval interests w'ere being sacrificed to 
those of Great Britain, and that German official assurances carried so little weight 
with British statesmen that special arrangements had had to be made to allow them 
to be cheeked by the British Admiralty. I said that I thought that the German 
Public were too sensible to regard a reciprocal ari-angement in that light : but he 
maintained that it was only too likely that that was the point. of view which would 
be generally held. Any naval agreement between two countries must necessarily 
restrain their liberty of action as regards expenditure for national defence and 
consequently affect their naval strength. It followed therefore that such an 
agreement was only possible between countries w’hose relations stood on a firm and 
friendly basis. It was on this ground that the Imperial Government held the firm 
■conviction that it was absolutely necessary that a political understanding should 





precede or at all events be made concurrently with a naval agreement. Continuing, 
the Chancellor said that one thing was quite certain, namely that at one time 
Anglo-German relations were good and that now they left much to be desired. 
Ever since he had taken office as Imperial Chancellor he had had the 
re-establishment of the former good relations constantly in his mind. He was also 
certain that you. Sir, and Uis Majesty's Government generally were equally 
anxious to secure that result. What was the impediment? Of course, as far as 
the British Public was concerned, the construction of the Fleet which Germany 
considered necessary for the protection of her coasts and commerce had something 
to do with the present unsatisfactory state of things; but there were other and 
stronger c'auses wliicli were more than sufficient to produce whatever irritation 
might be felt in Germany against England. His Majesty's Government had stated 
in (he Memorandum under discussion and also on former occasions, that their 
understandings with other Powers were in no way directed against German}’’, The 
Imperial Government fully appreciated the value of this declaration and they would 
never dream of doing or asking anything which might disturb those understandings ; 
l)iit at the same time they could not shut their eyes to the fact that British Foreign 
Policy in its general tendency followed a course opposed to that of Germany, 
often even in ('.ases when British and German interests were more or less identical 
and called for co-operation. Tie could give me volumes of instances in which 
Gorman intorost.s were systematically opposed by the British Government. He would 
only mention a few of them : Algeciras, Persia, the Bagdad Piailway, and quite 
recently the I’nrkisli Tjoan. At Algeciras we had su])ported France in her 
aspii’utions for a monopoly of political intiuence, notwithstanding the fact that 
Germany liad gone there to maintain the old British principle of the Open Door. 
As regards Persia, during last spring the Imperial Government, whose interests in 
that country were purely commercial, had made the most self-denying and 
considerate junposals to His "Majesty’s Government. What had been the result? 
They had ivc^eived no reply. On the contrary His Majesty's Government had stood 
side by side with Bussia and by exercising pressure on the weak Persian Government 
had (mdeavoiired to reduce German commercial relations with that country to the 
narrowest possible limit. The Imperial Government bad asked that German subjects 
mighl. luive, a fair ])arli(*i))ation in i)osts under the Persian Government. There, 
again, Ameri(*an subjects had been accepted while the applications of German subjects 
had Ix'cn steadily refused. IIio Bagdad Bailway question, the Chancellor continued, 
was another case in ])oint. The Tm])orial Government had endeavoured to come to 
an arrangement with regard to the southern section of the Bailway; their proposals 
had not only lieen rejected by His Majesty’s Government but the latter had also 
tried to ])ut obstacles in the way of the German projects by refusing to support the 
raising of flu' Turkish (hisloms dues on the ground that part of the sums realized 
by that iiUM’t’ase would find its way to the concessionnaires of the Bagdad Railway. 
Nevertheless this attitude of hostility to the German Bagdad Railway had not 
prevemtod His Majesty’s Government from supporting the French scheme for a 
Bagdad Railway ])rojoct(‘d by M. Tardieu. 

Finally in the question of the Turkish Loan Ilis Majesty’s Government had set 
themsdves in oi)position to Germany, and had, as it appeared to the Imperial 
(iovernment, sup])orted the recent efforts of France to replace the “ Dette Publiqne ” 
by the OttomaTi Bank notwithstanding the fact that such an arrangement must bo- 
as distasteful to Great Britain as it was to Germany. 

In ('oinpleting the list of grievances the Chancellor made the somewhat 
e.xtraordinary statement that it had been brought to the knowledge of the Imperial 
Government’ that British Representatives abroad now took the line of treating their 
German colleagues wdth the greatest reserve wliile ostentatiously affecting the 
greatest intimacy with their colleagues of “ other nations ” ! 

After making a few obvious remarks on the question of Algeciras. I endeavoured 
to o.xplain to the Chancellor the attitude of His Majesty’s Government as regards 
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Persia and the reason why no formal answ'er had been returned to their proposals. 

I pointed out to him that you regarded the question of Persian Eailways etc. and 
the Bagdad Eailway as interdependent. It was your conviction that Public Opinion 
in the United Kingdom would take a very unfavourable view" of a promise to give 
to Germany participation in Eailways through Southern Persia, while Germany 
maintained the monopoly of railways in Mesopotamia. His Excellency said “What 
monopoly? We have no monopoly.” I replied that as a matter of fact the Bagdad 
Eailw^ay was a monopoly as under the system of kilometric guarantees attached to 
the concession, it was out of the question that the Ottoman Government could aiford 
to sanction any other line which would in the least compete with it. His Excellency 
said: ‘‘Well, in that sense it may perhaps be called a monopoly, but only in that 
sense.” He added that it seemed to him that formerly we had been more moderate 
in our demands for participation. A former British Government had only demanded 
a small portion of the Southern Section. Now we seemed to want the whole of 
that section. I then reminded him of all I had said to him during former 
conversations respecting our enormous interests in Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf, and expressed my regret at the tendency of the Imperial Government to regard 
the legitimate efforts of His Majesty’s Government to defend British political and 
commercial interests as deliberate and premeditated opposition to Germany. He 
said that he was afraid that this tendency to which I had alluded was not without 
justification. “But still” he added, “we must try and alter this state of things 
and place our relations on a better footing. It is in the hope that we may succeed 
in this that I have talked to you frankly and openly and not held back anything 
which appears to us as a cause for irritation. I must say one more thing. ^ You 
said that the primary cause for mistrust against Germany in the British mind is 
the expansion of our navy. I maintain that if the British people had not been 
taught by their Governments to regard Germany as an enemy, the expansion of 
the German Fleet would have caused them as little anxiety as the expansion of the 
Navy of the United States.” 

Finally the Chancellor said that in order to prevent outside influences from 
affecting the result of our negotiations, he must impress upon me once more the 
necessity for absolute secrecy. In this connection he felt bound to tell me that 
Sir E. Cassel, on the occasion of his last visit to Berlin, had spoken of our 
negotiations to his friends and had stated that the discussions of last year had 
fallen through because Germany had demanded as a condition for an understanding 
that Great Britain should renounce her ententes with France and Eussia. It was 
unnecessary for him to point out to me .the gravity of such an indiscretion, for 
there was nothing more likely to bring to nought such delicate negotiations as those 
upon which we were engaged than the dissemination of false reports by irresponsible 
persons. 

Throughout the conversation the Chancellor spoke from voluminous notes, of 
which I have had the advantage of seeing a summary. 

I have, (Src. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure in No. 400. 

Memorandum.{^) 

(Translation. )(^) 

The Imperial Government have been gratified to learn from the Memorandum 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Government that they are willing to resume the 

(®) [For the German original of this Memorandum, v. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 367-8; v. also ib., 
pp. 368-73. The British reply of March 8, 1911, is printed infra ^ pp. 598-600, No. 444, end.] 

(^) [The translation of this document was forwarded by Sir E. Goschen with a copy of the 
original. The translation bears many corrections in the hand of Mr. Crowe, and it is his 
corrected text which is here reproduced.] 
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discussions which they had been led to interrupt for a considerable period, owing to 
political situation in the United Kingdom. 

^ The Imperial Government, desirous of meeting the wishes of His Britannic 
Majesty's Government, have once more carefully examined the question, whether it 
would be possible to give effect to the suggestion of His Britannic Majesty's 
Government for a limitation of naval expenditure upon the basis of a mutual 
understanding. 

The Imperial Government have in the first instance examined the proposal for 
a. mutual exchange of information as to the state of progress at any given moment 
of the vessels of both parties under construction recourse being had to the Naval 
Attaches in this connection. The Imperial Government have no objections to raise 
to this proposal. But if the proposal is based on the assumption that the Imperial 
Government will engage to renounce any extension of the existing German Fleet 
Law, then the Imperial Government must certainly reply that they cannot take 
this suggestion into consideration, until it is made clear what equivalent His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government would be willing to offer in return for such a 
formal undertaking, since such an Agreement, as His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government have themselves pointed out, can only be founded upon the principle 
of reciprocity. 

The Imperial Government would wish however once more to recall that they 
have recognised the possibility of considering the question of a retardation of the 
rate of naval construction within the limits laid down by the Fleet Law,- and have 
intimated their readiness, in principle, to do so. Owing to the fact that negotiations 
have been interrupted at the wish of His Majesty’s Government, the Naval 
Authorities of the two countries have not yet discussed the manner in which such 
a retardation could be effected. 

The Imperial Government wish once more to express their conviction that 
assured mutual good relations are an indispensable preliminary condition for any 
naval agreement, seeing that such an agreement affects the armed strength of both 
countries parties to it. To this end the Imperial Government certainly consider a 
political agreement to be necessary. Since according to the declaration of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government no agreement concluded by them with any 
other Power contains anything that is directed against Germany, the Imperial 
Gov[ernmen]t believe it to be possible to find a formula, which will meet German 
wishes in this respect, without prejudice to the Agreements of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government with other Powers. The Imperial Government therefore hope that 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government will not fail to recognize the necessity of a 
simultaneous political exchange of views (“ Aussprache ”) which shall take account 
of the interests of both parties. 


MIlsrUTEB. 

I have in the attached Tnemorandum(®) called attention to the points of chief importance which 
arise on this despatch. The Eastern Department add a separate minute dealing with the 
particular questions raised by the German Chancellor in regard to eastern affairs. 

Herr von Bcthmann-Hollweg has put before Sir E. Goschen a written memorandum, and at 
the same time made a lengthy verbal communication. The memorandum treats mainly of the 
naval question, and I think we shall do well to answer it by putting clearly before the German 
Government, also in writing, what should in our opinion be the contents of a naval agreement. 
For this purpose I have suggested that we should now' invite the Admiralty to draw up, in the form 
of draft clauses of an agreement, the precise stipulations by which they consider effect can. be 
given satisfactorily to the plan of a mutual reduction of armaments. The preparation of such 
a document will require the most careful consideration from the naval, the political, and the 
juridical point of view. More .especially the relative naval strength of this country in comparison 
with that of third States, whether allied to Germany, or reliably neutral, must he taken into 
account, if the policy of the two-power standard is to be adhered to. 

The German memorandum winds up with a reiteration of the German claim that a political 
agreement must accompany the naval one. If and when we are in a position to lay before the 

(®) [u. infra, pp. 633-6, No. 404.] 
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German government, precise proposals for a naval agreement, wo shall be in a good position to 
ask that the German gov[ernmen]t should on their part put down in black and white w’hat 
exactly they propose should be put into a political agreement. 

Meanwhile it is not desirable to leave unanswered the grave accusations and complaints 
brought forward by the German Chancellor. The best course would be to send to Sir E. Goschen 
a full statement of Sir E. Grey's views on the several questions involved, and instruct H[is] 
E[xcellency] to take an opportunity of presenting them to the Chancellor, in a verbal 
communication in the first instance, explaining that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[oyernment] do not wish 
or propose to enter into controversy with the German gov[ernmen]t in this connection, but that 
they cannot allow the Chancellor to remain under the impression that H[i3] M[a 3 G&ty’s] 
G[overnment] accept his criticisms as well founded or his version of facts and events as an 
accurate presentation. We ought to make a clear and temperate statement of the attitude of 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnmGnt] in respect to Algeciras, Persia, the Bagdad Kailway, and the 
Turkish loan. 

It appears to me essential that we should take formal and veiy decided objection to being 
told that H[is] M[ajesty's] G[overnment] have deliberately incited the British people to enmity 
against Germany. Sir E. Goschen might well be directed to put some warmth into his protest 
on this point and to say that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] have welcomed, a friendly discussion 
with the German government, "which they earnestly hope may ripen into a satisfactory agreement; 
but a continuance of this friendly discussion will become impossible if unwarranted statements 
of this kind^, which Eire derogatory to the honour of the British government, are put forward. 
Sir E. Goschen should express the confident expectation that the offensive remark will be 
withdrawn. 

In regard to the attitude of British Representatives towards their German colleagues, Sir E. 
Goschen might well refer to the O’Beirne incident and add that only the desire of H[is] 
M[aje 3 ty’s] Gfovernment] not to envenom the discussion prevents them from commenting on the 
attitude of Germany's representatives, "v^diich hownver they assume to reflect the views and wishes 
of the German government. 

The question of secrecy of the negotiations will require some delicate handling. We might 
perhaps safely give the explanation of Mr. Asquith’s statement which I have suggested in my 
memorandum. But as regards Sir Ernest Casscl I confess it appears to me that the less we say, 
the better. 

E. A. C. 

Oct. 20. 


MINUTES BY THE EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 

The questions which concern the Eastern department in this despatch and arc specifically 
alluded to are three .* — 

(i.) Persia, (ii.) The Bagdad Railway, (iii.) The, Turkish loan. 

The questions of Persia and the Bagdad Railway must, in so far as Germany is concerned, 
be considered together, except as regards one point, — ^the Chancellor’s grievance that Americans 
are considered eligible for posts under the Persian Government, while the applications of German 
subjects for such posts have been steadily refused. 

In the first place, the Mcdjliss decided in favour of Americans (see Sir G. Barclay s telcgrain 
No. 355 of September 7tli),(®) and, in the second place, the ^iew of Great Brittiin' and Russi.a 
has been that the engagement of Americans is unlikely to give rise to politir-al diffieullies, as they 
are not subjects of a Great European Power (see Sir G. Barclay Ttd : No. 302 of September 30tli).(®) 

I think that this might be pointed out to Herr von Bcthmann-TIollweg. 

It is only accurate to say that we have given no written reply to the proposals of the German 
Government made last spring. On May 31st Sir E. Grey told the German Ambassador his 
views, (^) pointing out how impossible it w'ould be for H[is] Mfajesty’s] G[overnment] to make 
an arrangement with Germany in regard to railway construction in Persia unless it included a 
satisfactory settlement as to British participation in the Bagdad Railway as a quid pro quo^ 
The remarks of Count Metternich, who it is true was not speaking under instructions from his 
Gov[erumcn]t, were so unfavourable to this view of the question that it can hardly be said that 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovornment] received much encouragement to press forward negotiations. 

It is wholly misleading to say that by exercising pressure nn the weak Persian Gov[ernmen]t, 
Great Britain and Russia have endeavoured to reduce German commercial relations with Persia 
to the narrowest possible limits. 

On May 31st Sir E. Grey informed Count Metternich of the action actually taken at Tehran 
by Great Britain and Russia, viz., of the joint notes of April 7th and May 20th, 1910, — ^notes 
which asked that, before granting any concessions for means of communication, telegraphs or 
ports to foreigners, the Persian Gov[ernm 0 n]t should enter into an exchange of views wdth G[rea]t 


(®) [Not rein-oduced.] 

(D [v. supra, pp. 490-1, No. 375.] 
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duly^ s^fe^uard^d political and strategic interests of the two Powers might be 

The fact is that such concessions in Persia cannot in many cases be considered purely 
comn^rciaj, especially if they involve an extension of such an enterprise as the Bagdad Railway 

As rogaids the Bagdad Railway, the German Goy[ernmen]t seem unable to appreciate the 
fact that our attitude is one of defence and not of aggression. 

^ It W'ould be tedious to aigue this point in the present minute, but I would submit that it 
niiglit be expedient to draw up a detailed though conciliatory statement or despatch for Sir E. 
Goschen s use, in case, as appears not improbable, the Chancellor should revert to the subject. 
Sucli a statement would review our attitude in regard to the Bagdad Railway concession ab ouo, 
and incidciUaliy explain our reservations as to the proposed increase of the Turkish customs 
duties. I think it is very desirable that we should not allow a strong case, such as w’c undoubt-edly 
have in regfmd lo this question, to suffer through not being cogeutlv represented if criticism is 
renewed at Berlin. 

Before leaving this subject I venture to express the view that sooner or later the Bagdad 
Raihvay is likely to be completed, even if we withhold our assent to the customs increase. 
If this is a correct view, then, at an opportune moment, we must reach some agreement as to 
British porticipation unless we are prepared to be left out in the cold. The position appears to be 
this : the Germans arc ready to accept our capital for the Bagdad Railw^ay but not, in corresponding 
measure, our control. In order to obtain control we must, it would seem, give some quid pro quo^ 
such as a aliare to Germany in the provision of material for any railways we may ultimately 
build in Persia. The time does not seem to have come yet for such a bargain : but eventually, 
if an arrangement as to British participation in the Bagdad Railway is to be reached at all. it 
would seem to be more feasible on these than on any other lines. 

In view' of the approaching meeting at Potsdam the question of railway construction in Persia 
may bo forced upon us by the trend of the negotiations which w'e know are to take place betw'ecn 
Russia and Germanv. 

(iii.) Britifih opposition to Germany in regard io the Turkish loan. 

lT[is] M[ajosty’s] G[overnmcnt], in this question, expressed to the French Govfernmon]t 
their concurrence in the view that it would be only prudent to makt‘ an advance to Turkey 
conditional upon some satisfactory form of control, and also upon adequate guarantees that the 
Joan should not bo swallowed up in unproductive expenditure. Such a reseiwalion appears 
eminently cli'sirable, not only in the interests of all Turkish bondholders of wdiatover nationality, 
but ahovo all in the interests of Turkey herself. Tlfis] 3kl[ajesty’s] Gfovernment] have never 
witiinglv supported efforts to r(‘place the Public Debt Administration by the Ottoman Bank. 

t think this might be brought to the notice of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who- at the 
Fame tim<* might be informed that ir[is] Mfajesty’s] G[overnment] are at a loss to appreciate 
how their attitude in this question has been one of opposition to Germany, since no indication 
had been voueiisaf(‘d to llunn as to the view's of the German Go[vernmenjt regarding the loan, 
while they still have no certain knowdedge as to what those views may be, and now'“ learn for the 
fir'^t time that they exist at all. 

From the remarks ot tho Chancellor on this subject it might be concluded that the contentions 
of Turkey, as to the conditions upon which she should be allow^cd to borrow' foreign money, arc 
in fact the contentions of Gcrma^iy. 


There, is alsi’j the statement of Herr von iiethniann-Ilolhveg that “ British foreign policy in 
it- general tendency followed a course opposed to that of Germany, and that even in cases when 
British and German interests wove inoro or less identical and called for co-oporation.” Although 
this statement doi-s not primarily concern the Eastern Department, instances have occurred in 
recent years in the Near East where the opposition to en-operation has emanated from Germany, 
who has i*reatcd not a few difficulties for Great Britain, as indeed also for the other Powders, 
particularly ou account of tho German attitude iow’ards the obligations incurred by Europe under 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

I nocfl only instance two cases, though it would not be difficult to add to the number. 

I'lidcr the Treaty of Berlin, the Powders assumed a moral responsibility to see to it that 
reforms W'oro introduced in certain provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 

The attitude of Germany, in detaching herself from the other Powers, was tho principal 
reason why the Macedonian reforms (1904/5/6/7) {^) did not meet with greater success. 

Again as regards Crete, the action of the German Emperor in “ laying dowm his flute ” as 
H[is') M[ajQsty] called it, and thus deserting the concert of the Powers, has very greatly increped 
the difficulty of tho Protecting Powers in dealing with this problem. If Germany had cordially 
co-operated Turkey would have been more reasonable, especially of late; and the same may be 

(®) [u. supra, p. 452, No. 343, note (*), and p. 490, No. 375, and note (^).] 

(*) [This subject is treated in Gooch S Temperley, Vol. V.] 
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said in regard to the Turkish attitude towards Greece. I am not sure that it would not be 
expedient to take advantage of the Chancellor’s remark to rub this in and to try and induce 
Germanv to act with the other Powers in the cause of peace. 

A. P. 


Oct. 20th, 1910. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Parker’s minute. 

R. P. M. 

Oct. 20/10. 


The minute? of Mr. Crowe and of l\Ir. Parker arc so much to the point that I have nothing 
to add. 

The whole question requires a careful study, and I forward the despatch and minutes a? 
they stand preliminary to a fuller exatnination of them. 

A. N. 


No. 401. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^} 

My dear Grey, Berlin, October 14, 1910. 

I am sending you by this Messenger a despatch giving an account of the long 
conversation I had the day before yesterday with Bethmann-Hollweg.(^) I must tell 
3-ou that his tone throughout the conversation was perfectly friendly — much more 
so, in fact, than you will gather from my despatch. The catalogue of grievances 
he read out from the voluminous notes which he had before him, and which had 
been, if I am not mistaken, supplied to him by Kideiien. He read them as quickly 
as ix)ssible and slurred over many of the severer criticisms of our policy ; he seemed 
in fact to be very glad when he had got that portion of his remarks over. He said 
however that he would wish me to peruse these notes before I wrote my report 
to you as they would assist me in reporting accurately what he had said — and what 
he had not said. Under these circumstances, after reading a summary of his notes 
I had to put in my despatch what he was supposed to have said — ^rather than what 
he actually said. Thinking that probably the notes which he wished me to read 
would not arrive in time I first wrote an account of the conversation as I remembered 
it and I confess it read much milder. In any case his tone was friendly in the 
extreme — ^much friendlier than the language which was put into his mouth. I did 
not care, and I hope you will approve, about entering into a wrangle about our 
respective policies. I have gone into it all before with him, and, except for a few 
remarks about Algeciras and Bagdad I confined myself to an expression of regret 
that the German Gov[ernmen]t persisted in regarding legitimate defence on 
important British Interests as deliberate and carefully thought out aggression against 
Germany. You will see that as regards the interdependence, in our view, of the 
Bagdad and Persian Railways question I used the private letter you were good 
enou^ to send me on that subject. 

There is one thing which is not clear to me. The Chancellor began by saying 
that he accepted your proposals as regards the interchange of information between 
the two Admiralties and then proceeded to say : (1) that if they were based upon 
an undertaking to be given by Germany that she would not add to her existing 
Programme, he must, before coming to any decision, know what equivalent H[is] 
M[ajeBty’s] G[overnment] proposed to ofier; (2) that he regarded a preceding or 
<*oncomitant Political Understanding as a sine qud non for a Naval agreement. I 
asked him two or three times whether he meant that he accepted the ‘ Interchange ’ 
proposals in any case or whether he meant that he would only accept them as part 
of a general Understanding. But I could not get an answer and [he] always flew off 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

(^) [v. s-upra, pp. 521-8, Nq. 400. The interview took place on October 11.] 
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could only have taken the form of ‘ Tu quoque ’ and I could only have told him that 
if it was irritating to Germans to find Englishmen always in possession it was 
equally irritating for Englishmen, wherever they had vested and important interests, 
to have Germans poking their noses in and demanding shares in concerns and 
interests which had been built up by years of British hard work and enterprise. 
Of course I allowed myself to make a few remarks, but they were not worth 
reporting as I have made and reported them so often. I have supplemented my 
despatch by a private letter to Sir Edward Grey{®) which he will no doubt show 
you (^) 

Yours ever, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

P.S , — forgot to mention in my despatch one remark of the Chancellor’s. 
He said at the close of our conversation “I can see no reason for the suspicion that 
we are trying to come to an understanding with England in order to disturb her 
relations with other Powers. Nothing can be further from our intentions. On 
the contrary we are of the opinion that a frank exchange of views and a subsequent 
understanding with His Majesty’s Government will have the result that the relations 
between Gt. Britain and her friends will suffer no change and that at the same time 
German Kelations with those Powers will gain in cordiality.” (I presume that this 
utterance was prompted by the allusion he had just made to CassePs alleged 
indiscretion). 

This, if you think worth while, postscript to my despatch. (®) 

W. E. G. 

(®) [v. immediately preceding document.] 

(^) [The closing paragraphs refer to Balhan affairs.] 

(®) [It was added by the Foreign Office as a postscript to Sir E. Goschen’s despatch No. 2R0 
of October 12, supra ^ pp, 621-4, No. 400.] 


No. 408. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, O') 

F.O. 38552/167/10/18. 

(No. 288.) Secret. Berlin^ D. October 16, 1910. 

Sir. E. October 24, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that I had the honour to-day of presenting to the 
Emperor the letters by which The King has been pleased to appoint me his 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at this court. 

Immediately I had presented my letters The Emperor began to speak to me in 
a very animated manner regarding my recent conversation with the Imperial 
Chancellor and the general question of a political understanding with Germany. 
“ The present state of things,” His Majesty said, “ must not continue and the time 
is come when an understanding must be made. I have waited patiently, and I told 
my Ministers last spring to mark time, as I wished to give His Majesty Eng George 
time to make up His mind as to what course with regard to us He wished and 
intended to pursue. Now, to my satisfaction, the interrupted conversations have 
been reopened by His Majesty’s Government(^) and the question must be gone 
through with.” I said that I was sure both the King, my August Sovereign, and 
His Government were equally anxious that the relations between the two countries 
should be as friendly as possible; upon which His Majesty said that in that case 
it was to be hoped that this anxiety would bear fruit in the discontinuance of the 

C) account of this interview by the Emperor William II is given in Admiral von 
Tirpitz : Politische DoTcumente. Dsr Aufhm der deutschen Weltmacht (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1924), pp. 182-4. The date of the interview is there given as October 17.] 

{*) [It will be observed, v. p. 521, No. 400, that the initiative came from Germany, as was 
admitted by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg.] 
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systematic opposition to all German schemes which he regretted to find existing in 
so many quarters of the globe. I rather demurred to this and said that I hoped 
His Majesty would not regard defence of our interests always as deliberate opposition 
to Germany. “But I,“ he rejoined, “am here also to defend the commercial 
interests of my country. I am a commercial man; you are commercial men too; 
but with you politics and commerce go hand in hand — too much so.” 

His Majesty then proceeded to discuss the naval question. He said that he had 
no particular objection to the idea of the two Admiralties exchanging information ; 
he did not believe that it would be of the slightest use, as even without an arrange- 
ment to that efEect the two Admiralties generally knew pretty well what was going 
on in each other’s Dockyards. If however His Majesty’s Government thought that 
it would do good. He had nothing to say against the proposal. “ But to one thing,” 
he added, “I will never consent, and that is to bind myself not to add to my 
existing programme. I do not wish to add to it, but it is asking too much to request 
me to make an engagement not to do so. I have two neighbours, each with a 
number of corps d’arm^e close to my frontiers, who are only waiting for an 
opportunity to jump at my throat. I cannot afford to weaken my Power on land 
or to place any restriction upon my right to bring up my naval strength to the 
standard which I consider necessary.” He reminded me that I had once told Him 
that the man in the street in England wanted to know why He was building such 
a large Fleet when He had already such an enormous and efficient army. “I will 
tell you why,” He said, “because I want to make myself safe. Safe against France 
and Eussia and safe against England should she at a given moment feel called upon 
to come to the assistance of her friends. I have another reason which is this. 
I am all for the white man against the black, whether they be Chinese, Japanese, 
niggers or Slavs; and I foresee the time when the overweening ambition of the 
black and yellow races, grown out of bounds since the victory of Japan over Eussia, 
will show us the necessity of white men standing shoulder to shoulder; and then 
you will come crawling on your knees to me, not to beg me to diminish my naval 
strength, but to increase it to the utmost of my power.” I ventured to state that 
my imagination could not travel quite so fast, but He maintained that that time 
would assuredly come. He said that we talked a great deal of the necessity of 
keeping up our supremacy at sea. He had nothing against that, if we could do it ; 
and if we continued to build four or five capital ships a-year it would not upset his 
equanimity in the least; but if we began to build dozens every year it would give 
Him cause for reflection and He would have to take measures accordingly. His 
Majesty added that it was the impression in England and elsewhere that Germany 
had no money. That was a mistake; they had plenty; more perhaps than in 
Paris. The proof that they had money was that they had been perfectly ready to 
advance money to Hungary and to Turkey. In the case of the latter we had 
deliberately opposed Germany and supported Prance manifestly against our own 
interests. 

The mention of the Turkish loan brought His Majesty to the general question 
of British opposition to all German financial and commercial schemes. He told me 
that He had spoken to the Chancellor before the latter had seen me and had told 
His Excellency what He wished him to say. He had even written some of the 
points down in English so that there might be no mistake. I told His Majesty that 
as a matter of fact the Chancellor had communicated to me the list of our iniquities 
in German but that I could assure His Majesty that there had been no want of 
clearness in his language. His Majesty laughed and said that he was glad of it, 
as we were really behaving too badly, and He was anxious that we should know 
how our proceedings were regarded in Germany. He added that it was not as if 
Germany ever did anything to oppose or annoy us. Only lately the British 
Government had annexed, or taken under their protection, an enormous tract of 
land in Siam. It had not been a very “pretty transaction,” but Germany had 
not said a word. If the position had been reversed what a storm would have been 
[17590] 2 M 2 
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raised in England. His Majesty then talked about Persia and said that we had 
not even returned any answer to the generous proposals Germany had made. 
I endeavoured to lay before His Maj'esty the point of view of His Majesty’s 
Government on this question in the same language I had held to the Chancellor 
as reported in my Secret Despatch No. 280 of the 12th instant(“) and I spoke to 
liim in general terms of the work we had done in the Persian Gulf and the trade 
interests we had there, but His Majesty however did not seem much inclined to pay 
any heed to our point of view as to the interdependency of the Persian and Bagdad 
Eailway questions or indeed to our views on any question. 

Finally His Majesty alluded to our understandings with France and Eussia and 
said that we ought to have come to Germany first, as the country to which we were 
bound by ties of blood, old comradeship and intellectual sympathy. I said that 
between France and Eussia and ourselves there had been definite and long existing 
sources of irritation and friction with regard to which it had been absolutely 
necessary both in om' own and general interests to come to a settlement. Between 
Great Britain and Germany there had been, happily, nothing of the sort. It seemed 
to me therefore perfectly natural that His Majesty’s Government should have decided 
to settle their differences with the two Powers rather than to approach a Government 
with whom none such existed, at all events of a definite and pressing nature. His 
Majesty replied that that was all very well but that he must remind me that the 
French and Eussian alliance had been directed entirely against Germany ; England, 
without saying a word to Him had joined that alliance, that is to say had made 
understandings with the members of that Alliance. That had naturally caused 
irritation in Germany. “We, as champions of the principle of the open door’’ 
(His Majesty said this without a smile) “ are the people to whom you ought to have 
come instead of to the two peoples who of all others are the advocates of political 
and economic monopolies.” Before I had time to get my breath. His Majesty added 
that Great Britain was also, in her best moments, a champion of the open door 
and the two champions ought to stand together. In any case an understanding 
between the two countries had become absolutely necessary and he sincerely trusted 
that it might soon be made in some form or other, but preferably with the open door 
as its main and leading principle. 

At that moment the Empress came in to say that it was long after luncheon 
time. His Majesty then only added that He had spoken as a Friend to Great 
Britain, frankly and openly as a good friend should. He had wanted me to 
understand the reasons for such irritation as existed in Germany and he hoped he 
had made them perfectly clear. I replied that His Majesty could not have spoken 

with greater clearness but that . His Majesty laughed and said, “ We have not 

time for any ‘buts,’ as we must not keep the Empress waiting any longer.” 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

P.S . — Since writing the above despatch I have taken an opportunity of calling 
the attention of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the discrepancy between 
the Emperor’s remarks with regard to the non-increase of the existing German 
Naval Programme and those made on the same subject by the Chancellor during 
our recent conversation. I explained that His Majesty had stated that He must 
refuse to give any pledge that he would not add to the Programme, while the 
Chancellor had merely said that he could come to no decision on the subject before 
he knew what equivalent His Majesty’s Government was prepared to give in return. 
Herr von Kiderlen replied that the Emperor, who had, as I had probably observed, 
become very animated, had expressed himself badly and gone beyond what He had 
really meant. What His Majesty had intended to say, and this was clear from the 
Notes which He had furnished to the Chancellor, and upon which the latter’s 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 521-4, No. 400.] 
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remarks to me had been chiefly founded, was that he could not bind himself not 
lo add to the existing Naval Programme without a previous understanding such as 
would prove to him our friendly intentions. I said that I only knew what the 
Emperor had actually said and that in such an important matter it would be well 
that there should be no confusion. Herr von Kiderlen entirely agreed with me and 
said that he would speak to the Chancellor on the subject and ask him to clear the 
matter up on the occasion of his next audience with the Emperor which would take 
place very shortly. 

W. E. G. 


- MINUTES. 

The Emperor’s re-entry on the scene is marked by all H[is] M[ajesty’s] usual impulsiveness 
and disregard for facts and his total want of consideration for the interests of other nations. 
It must be exceedingly difficult for an ambassador to listen to these imperial fulminations with 
respect and the outward forms of civility. 

As for the actual observations of the Emperor, they hardly call for any fresh comment since 
they evidently served as the basis of his Chancellor’s recent remarks to Sir E. Goschen, to 
which answers have already been suggested. 

The only point of importance is the Emperor’s emphatic statement as to his never consenting 
to any agreement for a limitation of armaments. I have more than once stated my conviction 
that the German gov[ernmen]t have merely held out the bait of their possibly consenting to such 
agreement, for the puipose of getting their political agreement. We have already been told both 
that Admiral von Tirpitz would never consent to a naval limitation agreement which he regarded 
as impossible of achievement, and that he is favourably disposed towards it and ready to 
conclude one on conditions. We now hear that the Chancellor is ready to consider the question 
of such an agreement, and that the Emperor, who had just instructed the Chancellor at length, 
declares that he will never never agree to such a thing. 

They are none of them to be believed on their word. 

E. A. C. 

Oct. 24. 

It is admitted that the Chancellor was only the mouthpiece of the Emperor. 

W^. E. 

Approve Sir E. Goschen's language. 

A. N. 

E. G. 


[ED. NOTE . — The following memorandum by Mr. Crowe was written in connection with 
Sir E. Goschen’s despatch No. 280 of October 12 (u. supra, pp. 621-8, No. 400).] 


No. 404. 

Memorandum hy Mr. Crowe. 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg's Memorandum of October 11, 1910. 

F.O. 37598/167/10/18. October 20, 1910. 

1. I propose to deal briefly with the principal points in the German Chancellor’s 
communication(^) which deserve consideration; 

(a.) What equivalent does Great Britain propose to offer for an engagement on 
Germany's part not to exceed the limits of the German Naval Law? 

2. The question is a legitimate one and requires an answer. Sir E. Goschen, 
being unable to answer it, fell back upon a suggestion which amounts to this : Let 
the two governments agree in principle that there shall be limitation of armaments ; 
then the details of how this principle is to be applied may be left for subsequent 
discussion between the naval experts of the two countries. It is not likely that the 
German government will or can accept such an arrangement, because it is obvious 


(^) [v. supra, pp. 524-5, No. 400, e?icL] 





that this is one of those cases where the whole essence and principle of an 
agreement consists in the detailed particulars and that without the particulars there 
is really nothing to agree upon. 

3. The German government have repeatedly declared that they see great difficulty 
in indicating any method by which the desired object can in practice be obtained. 
Their only contribution towards a solution of this difficulty has been the suggestion 
that the completion of one or perhaps two ships included in the existing naval 
programme might be slightly deferred. It can hardly be supposed that the German 
( hancellor seriously counts on this suggestion being accepted by Great Britain as a 
working basis for an agreement, more especially if so meagre an offer is to be 
coupled with a demand for important concessions in the political field. 

4. In these circumstances I venture to repeat what I submitted in my minute 
on Sir E. Goschen’s telegram No. 62 (87093)(-) that the moment seems to have 
come when the Admiralty should be asked to formulate in the shape of articles of 
a draft agreement, not necessarily for communication at this stage to the German 
government, but for the clearer guidance of the Secretary of State in conducting 
the negotiations, exactly what we desire to stipulate for and what we are prepared 
to undertake. 


(b.) Probable effect on the relations between the two countries of an arrangement 
for the mutual, systematic, and periodical exchange, through their Naval 
Attaches, of exact information, verified by them, respecting the rate and 
actual progress of shipbuilding for the two navies respectively. 

5. The German Chancellor believes that the effect of such an arrangement, 
unless accompanied by a general political agreement, would tend to aggravate rather 
than to relieve the existing tension. Sir E. Goschen, on the other hand, has argued 
in reply that the contrary would be the case at least in England. This is largely 
a question of opinion and speculation. Probably both the Chancellor and the 
ambassador are right, each in respect to his own countr 3 \ But the matter practically 
loses its importance owing to the fact that the Chancellor seems determined in any 
case to make the conclusion of a far-reaching political agi-eement a conditio sine 
qud non of any, even the most modest, naval understanding. 


(c.) General relations between England and Germany. 

6. The Chancellor throws no fresh light on what the proposed political 
agreement is to contain. But we know enough about his intentions from previous^ 
communications to render it necessary for us to be very cautious in approaching 
this matter. By way of illustrating the need for such an agreement, the Chancellor 
refers to the relations between the two countries, which, he says, were formerly 
good, as now leaving much to be desired. This is not the place for explaining how 
it has come about that our relations are not good. It is however well to remember 
that it is necessary to go back a good number of years in order to reach a period 
when those relations were genuinely satisfactory, certainly as far back as the- 
Kruger telegram, since when the mutual animosities have been steadily growing. 
Even that telegi'am would be unexplainable except as the outcome of a feeling of 
pent-up initation, which in fact we know it was. Germany may be inclined to 
hark hack with some gratification to the long period during which by constant 
pressure and threats she induced Great Britain to do her will time after time. We 
have less reason to wish for a return of those days of “ good relations.” 

7. The Chancellor is therefore right in suggesting that it is not merely or even 
principally the question of naval armaments which is the cause of the existing 
estrangement. The building of the German fleet is but one of the symptoms of tho 


(2) fu, supra, p. 520, No. 399.] 
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disease. It is the political ambitions of the German government and nation which 
are the source of the mischief. 

8. When the Chancellor on his part assigns what he considers^ the cause, his 
statements show that he is either very imperfectly informed — which would easily be 
explained on the hypothesis that he is dependent for his “facts” on Herr von 
Kiderlen and some of the notoriously shoddy officials of the German Foreign Office 
— or that he disposes of a good fund of cynicism. He complains of the deliberately 
anti-German policy of Great Britain. Besides accusing H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] in express words of teaching the British people to regard as an 
enemy, which none but a Prussian official could do without being conscious that 
this is a gross impertinence, he particularly mentions four or five instances of 
English hostility, out of the “volumes” which he says he could quote. 

9. He begins by a reference to the Algeeiras conference, and it is difficult to 
take him seriously. Sir E. Goschen does not report what he rejoined. But our 
answer is as simple as it is conclusive : What H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] did 
on the occasion of the Algeeiras conference was to afford Prance that diplomatic 
support which they were bound to give under the solemn engagement of the 
Anglo-French Declaration of 1904, an instrument of which Prince Bulow publicly 
declared at the time of its conclusion that he regarded it as in no way objectionable 
from the German point of view. 

10. The Eastern Department are dealing in a separate minute with the other 
instances of alleged English ill-will adduced by the Chancellor. 


(d.) Attitude of British Refresentatives abroad towards their German colleagues. 

11. It is one of the least estimable traditions of the German Foreign Office to 
direct personal attacks against British officials who are obnoxious to them because 
believed to stand in the way of the realization of particular German plans or 
ambitions. Few of our most deserving diplomatists have escaped their censure, 
and it is quite in accordance with this policy that the Chancellor should bring a 
general indictment against all our Kepresentatives. 

12. It is not desirable that H[is] M[ajeBty’s] G[overnment] should follow in 
the German footsteps. They will no doubt continue to act on the assumption that 
the proceedings of the German Eepresentatives abroad is such as their government 
prescribes or approves. But it is useful for us to remember what the record of 
those proceedings has been. Although we do not address complaints to the German 
gov[ernmen]t directed against the personality of their agents, we do not overlook, 
or fail to appreciate the tendency of their action. If we find Baron Marschall at 
Constantinople, Herr von Quadt at Tehran, Count Tattenbacli at Lisbon, M. Eosen 
at Tangier, Count Bernstorff at Cairo and at Washington, the German Minister at 
Peking do things, not here and there, but systematically, which are incompatible 
with professions of friendship for Great Britain but quite intelligible from the point 
of view that hostility against her should be created and fostered at every possible 
point, we are entitled to draw and we do draw our conclusions as to the bona fides 
of the demand that British diplomatists shall go out of their way to show in their 
intercourse with foreign embassies or legations which are active centres of 
persistent anti-British intrigues, the same degree of cordiality as with those of 
Powers which act in loyal co-operation with us on the basis of a clear political 
understanding. 

13. Moreover it is well to remember that the views of German diplomatists as 
to the principles governing private intercourse with their colleagues differ somewhat 
from that which is in England considered honourable; and in view of such 
incidents as the O’Beirne affair at St. Petersburg, or the proceedings some years 
ago of a German naval Attach^ in a London club of which he had been made an 
honorary member, prove how necessary it is that a certain amount of that reserve 
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of which the Chancellor complains should be observed in any dealings with German 
■diplomatists, 

(e.j Secrecy of the Negotiations. 

14. Germany has her own reasons for accentuating the necessity of absolute 
secrecy. The Chancellor complains that the secret was nearly betrayed by 
Mr. Asquith's statement in Parliament that the German government had declared 
their inability to fall in with the views of H[is] M[ajesty's] G[overnment] on the 
subject of a naval agreement. This is captious criticism. The views of H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment], which are known to all the world, are that it would 
be desirable to arrive at an understanding with Germany for the purpose of limiting 
the actual output of shipbuilding by agreement between the two countries. H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] have never concealed the fact that what they desire is 
a curtailment of the German naval programme. The German gov[ernmen]t in 
December last published an official communique to the effect that ‘ ‘ there had been 
up to then no agreement with regard to the so-called navy question ' ’ and that 
* ‘ it was altogether incorrect to say that Germany intended to recede from the 
programme of naval construction established by law. False news of this kind can 
at most produce the belief in England that Germany is capable of being induced to 
effect a change in her building programme.” 

15. In the face of -this declaration it is surely childish of the Chancellor to find 
fault with the statement of the Prime Minister. 

16. More serious is the allegation that the secret of the negotiations has been 
divulged to Sir E. Cassel. If he really used the words attributed to him, it does 
look as if he had some inkling of the German demand for a political agreement 
which, as has been pointed out here, would in fact amount to an abandonment of 
our Entente with France and Eussia. I had an opportunity yesterday of speaking 
on the subject to Lord Hardinge. He assured me that so far as he was aware, 
nothing was at any time said to Sir E. Cassel at this Office about the negotiations. 

17. Whether somebody has been indiscreet in Paris, or whether Sir E. Cassel 
himself put two and two together from what he learnt at Berlin, I have no means 
of verifying. 

E. A. C. 

. Oct. 20. 


No. 405. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 


Private. (^) 

My dear Nico, Berlin, October 22, 1910. 

A few quite private lines about my other letter. I wonder what the German 
game is, and why they are so fearfully keen about a political understanding. 
I suppose it is something in this way: We know that the phrase “Balance of 
Power” stinks in their nostrils. In fact they have told me so. They want the 
Hegemony of Europe and to neutralize the only thing which has prevented them 
from getting it, viz., England's naval strength. They want an understanding which 
would have that effect. Kiderlen proposed it long ago — and this has been the 
tendency of all my conversations with the Chancellor. Should we fall in with their 

0) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

letter, of October 21, opens with some general remarks on EuRso-German relations 
and the Bagdad railway, and continues in the same sense as despatch No, 288 of October 16, 
printed supra ^ pp. 530-3, No. 403.] 
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views of a general understanding it appears to me that the balance of advantage 
must be against us. It would stand thus — mean the balance sheet : 


Gain. 

England. — ^Diminution of Naval Expenditure. 

S. Section of Bagdad E[ailwa]y. 

Germany. — ^Diminution of Naval Expenditure. 

Free hand on the Continent. 

Facilitation of completion of B[agda]d 
Eailway by raising of Turkish 
Customs 4 % . 

Participation in B[ritis]h Enterprises 
under Persian Concessions. 

Wedge between G[rea]t B[ritai]n and 
Prance and Eussia and our possible 
isolation. 


Loss. 

Good will of Eussia and 
France. 

S. Section of B[agda]d 
Eailway. 


This is how I can’t help looking at it — and the balance would be so heavy on the 
German side that I cannot see how it would remove ‘‘that atmosphere of mistrust 
and suspicion which has so long hung over the two countries.” 

It remains to be considered how far the latest “idea” of taking Eussia and 
Prance into the Naval Agreement would improve our position. (") I can’t see how it 
would change it at all, as ‘ Diminution of Naval Expenditure ’ would still be nearly 
our only gain, and the political understanding with Germany would still make Prance 
and Eussia look askance at us. So that the new ‘ idea ’ can only be a gain to us 
if Prance and Eussia are included in the Political Understanding also, on the lines 
suggested by Sir E. Grey. Even then the balance would be slightly against us 
— ^but that would clear the general atmosphere and so be a gain all round. Don’t 
you think that when the ‘ idea ’ is put forward officially or definitely and we find 
that it is only to apply to a naval arrangement we might suggest as an amendment 
that it should apply to the political understanding too? It is so important that 

our friendships with Eussia and Prance should not be endangered (*) 

Yours ever, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(®) [Sir E. Goschen referred to this subject in a private telegram to Sir Edward Grey of 
‘October 21. Herr von Kiderlcn-Waechter had informed him, “ very confidentially,” in the course 
of explaining the Emperor William’s conversation of October 16 (v. supra, pp. 530^, No. 403), 
that ” an idea was germinating that France and Eussia might also be invited to join in a naval 
arrangement.” Grey MSS-., Vol. 23.] 

(^) [The closing sentences touch on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway, and refer to personal 
matters.] 


No. 406. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private . Foreign Office, October 25, 1910. 
Tel. D. 1-25 p.M. 

I cannot admit justice of Chancellor’s criticisms of our general policy, but I 
will reply to those separately in a way, which will not impede discussion of other 
points- 


0) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 
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I have sent his Memorandum to the Prime Minister who will not be in London 
for some days. We must of course have time to consider it, but you may say at 
once that I accept it as showing the Chancellor’s desire to continue the discussion 
in the same spirit as we resumed it in our last communication. 


No. 407. 

Sir Edicard Grey to Sir E. GoscJicu. 

Private, (^j 

My dear Goschen, October 26, 1910. 

A despatch shall be drafted in the OfiB.ce on the subject of the German 
Chancellor’s strictures upon our attitude towards Germany. (^) Meanwhile, I will give 
you some reflections which his words suggest to me. 

Metternich some time ago complained to me that we used to lean upon 
Germany, or towards Germany, and now did so no longer. It is quite true that 
this is the case, but the Germans have themselves to blame for it. 

In 1892, Lord Eosebery began his term of Office by informing the Ambassadors 
of the Triple Alliance that he meant to continue the policy of Lord Salisbury : 
a policy which included an attitude so benevolent towards the Triple Alliance that 
the French Press some times wrote about the “ Quadruple Alliance.” The German 
Government, and I suppose the other two also, expressed great satisfaction. 

What was the result as far as our relations with Germany were concerned? 
The Germans worried us about Witu: they showed no consideration for our 
interests anywhere in Africa, though we asked for it at least once when they were 
themselves negotiating a boundary arrangement with the French in the region of 
Nigeria; and the general impression left on my mind was that we were expected 
to give way whenever British interests conflicted with German interests, and that 
we got no diplomatic support from Germany anywhere and continual friction. It 
is true that the Germans did support us in Egypt, but I remember once at any 
rate a threat to withdraw that support if we did not clear the way for German 
railway concessions in Turkey. In the meantime, we were always on bad terms 
with France or Eussia, and the German Emperor openly expressed his satisfaction 
in conversation when it seemed that we were on the brink of war with France 
about Siam 

I am telling you all this from my own recollection of my time in the Foreign 
Office as Under- Secretary from 1892-95. I have not attempted to verify from papers 
the instances which I have given, but I remember most clearly that the position 
was anything but comfortable, and that we appeared destined to be for ever on 
bad terms with Prance and Eussia, with Germany as a ‘‘tertius gaudens.” 

After 1895, when I left Office, I followed Foreign Affairs only to the extent 
which was necessary to enable me from time to time to take the part which was 
expected from me in the House of Ck)mmons. Naturally, I welcomed the settlement 
of our differences with France and with Eussia : had they not been settled, they 
must soonei or later have led to war with one country or the other. My impression 
is that Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne always desired friendship with 
Germany, but that they were worried into a more distant attitude by finding that 
ostensible friendship with Germany meant no return from Germany, and constant 
trouble with Eussia and with France. 

This does not mean that we do not still wish to be friends with Germany. T 
desire friendship : but it must not be on terms which would involve the old 
disadvantages. 

(1) [Grey MSS,, Vol. 23.] 

(-) [cp. supTa, pp. 523-4, No. 400. For the despatch to Sir E. Goschen on this subject, v, infray 
pp. 546-54, No. 414.] 
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The German Chancellor complains of our recent attitude. At the Algeciras 
Conference we were bound to France by an engagement which was public to all the 
world. It was Germany who forced that Conference. Our attitude was as 
obligatory in honour upon us as that of Germany was upon her when she supported 
Austria recently in the Bosnia-Herzegovina case. Indeed, our attitude may have 
been even more obligatory, for I do not know how far the letter of the Triple Alliance 
covers the support which Germany gave to Austria. But whether it covers it or 
not, I have never resented what Germany did. I told Metternich once that I 
understood her attitude, and that in her circumstances we would have done the 
same. Germany therefore ought to be able to understand our attitude at Algeciras. 
As to Persia. How can I defend before British public opinion a concession to 
Germany about Persian railways which would give her participation in every railway 
we may get in Persia, while leaving her a railway monopoly in Mesopotamia? For 
the Bagdad Eailway is a monopoly : the Turks, having to pay kilometric guarantees, 
cannot allow the construction of any other line which would compete with it. As 
to the Bagdad Eailway itself. The Germans ask too much when they request that 
we should agree to a large additional burden upon Tm'kish trade, the greater part 
of which burden would fall upon British trade with Turkey, and the proceeds from 
which would be applied to the creation of a railway monopoly in Mesopotamia, to 
displace such interests as we have there already. I could not defend such a thing 
for a moment in Parliament. In suggesting that we might give Germany a large 
participation in all orders for materials, etc., for railways in the southern half of 
Persia, and agree to an increase of the Turkish Customs Dues unconditionally, in 
return for the controlling interest in the southern end of the Bagdad Eailway, 
(which after all is only an end, and not a half), I have gone as far as any British 
Minister could possibly go, if he was to have any chance of carrying the Cabinet 
and Parliament with him. 

As to a Turkish Loan: even if I had the desire, I have not the power to 
prevent Germany from lending to Turkey, But I do not wish to see British money 
lent to Turkey to help her on the road to bankruptcy, without control and without 
conditions. 

I do not want to provoke controversy by saying all this to the Chancellor. You 
can use bits of it in conversation if the occasion seems to require it and you think 
it desirable. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


No. 408. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, October 28, 1910. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter and for the nice words it contained. 
Of course I thoroughly enjoy the work, the most interesting I have ever had in 
my long career : but I wish I had more light and that I could be more hopeful of 
the result of all these conversations. I so thoroughly agree with you as to the 
daiigt‘r of worse relations should our negotiations ‘run into the sand.' But there 
is no help for it. The lines upon which negotiations might have had a practical 
and satisfactory result were those originally suggested by Sir Edward Grey, namely 
that in return for a satisfactory Naval Agreement we should give Germany an 
assurance of our peaceful intentions together with a declaration that our Ententes 


(1) [Carncx!k MSS., Vol. II of 1910.] 
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were not directed against Germany in any way and that we would use our influence 
to obtain similar declarations from France and Eussia. Unfortunately the Germans 
said that that was very pretty as far as it went but that it was not sufficient for 
them. Then the negotiations drifted into the inclusion of the Bagdad and Persian 
questions and there at once the outlook became very dubious and as a matter of 
fact beyond getting a fairly clear idea of what Germany has at the back of her 
head we have not got an inch more forward. The 'prohahility is that in the end 
our relations will not be much more cordial than they were before the negotiations 
began, but it is also just possible that the conversations, strictures and explanations 
may have cleared the air a bit, shown at least a certain amomit of goodwill on 
both sides and have the result that we may become as friendly as such rivals can 
be, and that without any definite understanding or naval agi’eement between us. 
That is the most I feel we can hope for. But to attain even that to my mind it 
is absolutely necessary for us to make them respect us as a Naval Power whose 
supremacy they cannot dispute. If we depart from that principle they will not 
think us worth conciliating and our relations will get worse than ever. I think 
they are feeling now that we are determined not to be caught up or to let our 
Naval strength down' and hence their burning desire for a political understanding 
which will neutralize our strength in another way. I don’t think anything of 
Kiderlen’s last idea if it is only confined to a Naval Agreement. In the first place 
I thoroughly agree with you that France and Eussia will not consider it at all 
advantageous and if they did agree to it it would ease Germany’s mind on the 
Naval question and enable her to devote her whole mind to maintaining her 
enormous supremacy on land. In any case the ‘ idea ’ is unthinkable unless Italy 
and Austria are also included. It will, however, as Sir Edward Grey says, be a 
splendid test of Germany’s real aspirations when we see how a proposal should such 
have to be made to extend the idea to a general political agreement to which France 
and Eussia and even the other two Triplice Powers should be parties, is received 
by the Imperial Government. In this sense Kiderlen’s hinted idea, whatever its 

scope may be, will be of the greatest service (^) 

Tours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(2) [The omitted passages refer to German action in Turkey and Persia, and to the relations 
between M. Isvolski and Count von Aehrenthal.] 


No. 409. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 40378/168/10/18. 

(No. 310.) Berlin, D. November 4, 1910. 

E. November 7, 1910. 

The article which appeared in the ‘‘Daily Telegraph” of the 27th instant 
[October] under the sensational headings “German Ships Delayed,” “Dramatic 
Surprise,” not only conveys erroneous impressions to the British Public, but has 
again brought the intricacies of British and German naval construction into the 
arena of press polemics, a result which on all grounds is to be much deprecated. 

From the despatch addressed to me upon the subject by Captain Watson, which 
I have the honour to enclose herewith, (") you will see that according to his 
information, and according to the statement made by the German Admiralty to the 
Daily Mail correspondent, there is no idea of any delay in shipbuilding, or relaxation 
of the rate of construction laid down by the Naval Law, either because of the 
manufacture of guns of larger calibre or for any other reason. Nothing in fact 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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Has occurred, beyond the inappreciable delay caused in some cases by the recent 
strike, to prevent the battleships under construction from being ready at the time 
specified for their delivery. 

The Press is also unanimous in denying the allegations of the Daily Telegraph 
and state that they constitute a piece of bluff which will altogether fail in its object. 

It is perhaps as well that the German Admiralty and the German Press have 
taken so much pains to deny the statements of the ‘ ‘ Daily Telegraph ” as it might 
perhaps have been more to their advantage to let them pass uncontradicted and 
allow them to sink into the minds of that section of British public opinion which 
is ready to seize any excuse for demanding the reduction of our naval expenditure. 

I think that from this point of view the Berlin correspondent of the ‘ ‘ Daily 
Mail ’ ’ has rendered great service by obtaining an authoritative contradiction of the 
Daily Telegraph’s statements direct from the German Admiralty. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 410. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

V.O. 41836/167/10/18. 

I'No. 320.) Berlin, D. November 9, 1910. 

8ir> E. November 14, 1910. 

The report on Anglo-German relations furnished to the Daily Chronicle by 
its Berlin correspondent and which appeared in last Monday’s issue of that paper 
was reproduced in most of the leading newspapers here with comments, for the 
most part, of a not very agreeable nature. The vicious “Hamburger Nachrichten ’ ’ 
gave a short resumd of the Article under the headline “ An English manoeuvre 
for the limitation of Naval Armaments.’’ After calling attention to the fact that 
the “Daily Chronicle’’ endorses the “view of its correspondent that a political 
understanding must precede a limitation of Naval Armaments,” the “Hamburger 
Nachrichten” adds: — “ As pointed out in our headline, everyone must see in these 
somewhat pompous and bombastic utterances of the London paper a new attempt 
to drive Germany into an agreement for the limitation of armaments. To be sure 
it is very questionable whether such an attempt, which can only result in failure, 
is seriously meant, but still the manoeuvre is there clear to the eye and its obvious 
intent is to show ‘England’s good-will' and to put Germany morally in the wrong 
in the ease of a large augmentation of the British fleet being again submitted to 
Parliament.” 

The ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’ draws attention to the fact that the Correspondent was 
told in Berlin that a political understanding was an absolutely necessary prelude 
to an agreement for the limitation of armaments, and lays much stress on the fact that 
it was from his conversations with German officials that he gathered that there 
existed in German official circles a widespread complaint of Great Britain’s 
arrogance and ambition and of her determination to check the commercial expansion 
and world energies of Germany by joining any ally to oppose Germany’s interests 
in places even where British interests are not concerned. In commenting upon 
the Leading Article in the Daily Chronicle on the report of its correspondent, the 
“Vossische Zeitung” fastens on the sentence in which it is asked “whether British 
and German statesmen have not sufficient courage and wisdom to attempt to achieve 
such an understanding covering the whole international field?” To this question 
it replie's : “ First and foremost let it be said that the notorious antipathy felt by 
the British Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, against Germany, would be in itself 
a well nigh insurmountable obstacle to the conclusion of an Anglo-German 
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understanding. Therefore there is but little hope that any attempt in this direction 
will be crowned with success." 

It will not have escaped your notice that the language of the officials wdth 
whom the Daily Chronicle’s special correspondent seems to have conversed is almost 
exactly similar to that held to me by the Emperor, the Imperial Chancellor and both 
Herr von Schoen and Herr von Kiderlen. 

On seeing the latter to-day at his diplomatic reception I called His Excellency's 
attention to this extraordinary coincidence. He admitted that it seemed rather 
extraordinary but said that as he had only seen short extracts from the Report, as 
published in the Berlin Press, he could not express any opinion. As he said that 
he would like to read the whole report I sent him a copy of the Daily Chronicle. 
He returned it to me to-day with a short note saying that the report was certainly 
rather curious, and asking at the same time whether I was sure that it really came 
from Berlin. 

To return to my conversation with Herr von Kiderlen I would mention that 
before leaving I called his attention to the statement in the “ Vossische Zeitung” 
with regard to your antipathy to Germany, and expressed my astonishment and 
regret that such a mendacious and misleading statement should have appeared in 
a leading German paper. I pointed out to him that the attacks on our general 
policy, of which the Berlin Press was at present so full, gave me but little concern; 
but that such a widely read journal as the “Vossische Zeitung” should attribute 
that policy to a personal feeling on the part of a statesman who, as he knew% had 
repeatedly shown unmistakable good-will towards Germany and was doing all in 
his power to improve the relations between the two countries, was, as I was sure 
he would agree, a most mischievous and uncalled for proceeding. Herr von Kiderlen 
replied that he was entirely of my mind and expressed his regret that such an 
insinuation, which he agreed with me was entirely unjustified, should have been 
served up to the German public. 

Dr. Schiemann in his weekly article in the ‘‘Kreuz” has also a few words 
to say on the “Daily Chronicle” report. But he takes a different view from the 
papers from which I have quoted, and gives it unstinted praise. He says: — “The 
writer of this report when in Berlin had occasion to converse with some of our 
own Diplomats, with Ambassadors of Foreign Powers, and a number of eminent 
financiers, politicians and officials. These conversations enabled him to form a 
judgment upon the actual state of Anglo-German relations and the means of 
improving them, which I do not hesitate to qualify as the best and soundest which 
has been published by an Englishman ever since the beginning of the great 
anti-German agitation. Nothing in fact could be more thoughtfully or more 
impartially written than this excellent report.” 

After a short summary of the contents of the report Dr. Schiemann concludes 
his article with the following words on his own account: “I must add one point 
to those enumerated in the Report, An Anglo-German understanding would at one 
stroke alter for the better the relations of Great Britain with her colonies. Canada 
would certainly not allow herself to be involved in a war between Great Britain 
and Germany, while Australia already feels that the massing of the British Fleet 
in the North Sea may leave her unprotected. Such considerations and other 
misgivings which England must feel with regard to her future will promptly disappear 
once the great source of preoccupation is removed.” 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 
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No. 411. 

Mr. O’Beime to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 42209/167/10/18. 

(No. 454.) Secret. Confidential. St. Petersburgh, D. November 15, 1910. 
Sir, E. November 21, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs gave 
me the following account of a statement made to him at Potsdam by the German 
Emperor, (‘) which may throw some light on the future intentions of Germany with 
regard to naval armaments. 

The Emperor said that it had always been the policy of England to crush any 
naval Power which threatened her supremacy at sea. She had crushed the Dutch, 
and she had destroyed the Danish fleet, and she would now like to do the same to 
Germany, but Germany had no intention of being subjected to such treatment. 
Germany, His Majesty went on, proposed to carry out her present naval programme. 
When that was accomplished, further developments would depend on the action of 
England. If England was content to acquiesce in the proportion in her favour that 
would then exist between the two fleets, and allowed matters to rest there, well 
and good. But if England attempted to alter that proportion to the disadvantage 
of Germany, the latter would stop at no expenditure in order to continue the 
struggle. 

I have, &c. 

HUGH O’BETBNE. 

[The subject of this interview will be treated in a later volume.] 


No. 412. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen.(^) 

P.O. 42552/167/10/18. 

(No. 808.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 19, 1910. 

Count Metternich told me to-day that questions were sure to be put in the 
Eeichstag which the Chancellor would have some diffieulty in answering. These 
questions would be a consequence of a statement which our Prime Minister had 
made in the summer, to the effect that Germany could not come to a Naval 
Agreement without altering her Naval Law, which she was unable to do. As a 
matter of fact, a year ago the Chancellor had intimated that it might be possible 
to slacken the German rate of construction, without altering the Naval Law, and 
that an Agreement might be based on this slackening. The Chancellor had 
therefore instructed Count Metternich to give me the accompanying statement, which 
Coxint Metternich asked me to have translated, showing what the Chancellor proposed 
to say. 

I said that T would put a translation before the Prime Minister, so that anything 
wiiieh he might have to say should correspond with the German Chancellor’s 
statement. 

Count Metternich added that the Chancellor would like to have the statement 
back by the end of next week, with any comments which we might have to make. 

Ifc showed mo a rough translation which he had made of the statement. 

Ifaving r(>ad it, I said that primd jade it seemed to me that the same idea was 
contaiiu'd in it as was in the Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech : namely, that the 
desire for peace amongst nations ought to make the political atmosphere more genial, 
and that that woxild react favourably upon expenditure on armaments ; but the Prime 
Minister iiad not mentioned Germany, and had made his words of general application, 

[I ana, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(*) [For Count Metternieb’s report, v. O.P. XXVin, pp. 376-7.] 
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Enclosure in No. 412. 

Statement communicated by Count Metternich.{^) 

Translation.) 

In regard to our relations with England and alleged negotiations with her 
respecting a conventional limitation of naval armaments I must in the first place 
point out that it is notorious that the British Government have repeatedly given 
expression to the view that an agi’eement fixing the naval strength of individual 
Powers would tend to have a materially tranquillizing effect on international 
relations. This is a view which, as is well known. England expressed as far back 
as the time of the Hague Conference. Since then England has repeatedly revived 
this idea without, however, making proposals which we could definitely accept or 
definitely reject. 

We too share England’s desire to avoid rivalry in respect to armaments but 
during the informal and friendly conversations which have taken place from time to 
time we have always laid stress on the consideration that a frank and loyal discussion, 
followed by an understanding respecting the economic and political interests on either 
side, would offer the safest means of dissipating all mistrust as to the relative 
strength of the two countries on sea and on land. The continuance of an open and 
unreserved exchange of views respecting all questions connected with these matters 
is in itself a guarantee of the amiable spirit animating both parties and may be 
expected gradually but surely to put an end to the suspiciousness which 
unfortunately has in many ways affected, not the two Governments, but public 
opinion. 

(*) [For the German original, v, G.P. XXVIII, pp. 375-6.] 


No. 413. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Go8chen,(^) 

F.O. 42654/167/10/18. 

(No. 311.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 19, 1910. 

Count Metternich came to see me to-day and, after some preliminary remarks 
about the approaching General Election, he asked me whether the Naval question 
would play some part in it. 

I replied that apparently Tariff Eeform was not as good a card now as it had 
been a year ago, and the most might be made of other things, including the Naval 
question : though I thought that there was less material for this question than there 
had been at the last Election. 

Count Metternich then gave me the enclosed statement from the German 
Government as to what the position would be with regard to German 
“Dreadnoughts” in commission up to April 1913. 

I asked whether this statement was based on the German Naval Law, and 
whether it had been made public in Germany. 

Count Metternich said that it was based on their Law; it had been communi- 
cated by the German Admiralty to the Imperial Chancellor and the Foreign OflGlce, 
and it was now placed in my hands. 

He observed that, before the last General Election and during it, very 
erroneous statements had been made as to what the position would be with regard 
to German “Dreadnoughts” at various dates. These dates were now falling due, 
and the exaggerated statements had not been realised. 

I said that I was glad to have the information he had given me ; but there was 
a difficulty in making public use of it. We could not meet the attacks of the 

(^) [For CouLnt Metternich ’s report, v. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 376-7.] 
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Opposition by quoting German figures which were not part of any Agreement, and 
toom ^Yhlch the German Government were at liberty to depart whenever they liked, 
hor instance: if a year hence the German Government thought it desirable to 
spe^ up the rate of shipbuilding, they could, I assumed, have more than 
17 ‘ Dreadnoughts ” by April 1913. 

Count Metternich said that this could not be done without asking the Beichstag' 
tor more money. 

I asked^ him whether it would not be possible to save money on one Vote and 
apply It to “Dreadnought” construction if desired. He admitted that he did not 
know whether this could be done, and I said that I also was not aware whether 
our own Admiralty could do anything of this sort. 

Further, I pointed out that, with regard to construction, the German 
^vernment must always have in hand some margin of time, for the delay caused 
by strikes in Germany would not prevent their “Dreadnoughts” from being ready 
at the time originally contemplated, and I observed that if there was controversy 
here about the Navy the only effective way of meeting attacks made upon the 
Gov[ernmen]t was to show that we were prepared for any reasonably possible 
contingencies of shipbuilding abroad. 

[I am, &c,3 

E. G[EEY]. 


Enclosure in No. 413. 

Germany’s “Capital Ships.” 

By April 1911 the following are to be delivered from the shipyards : 
Ships of the Line. Large Cruisers. 

None. I None. 


Ships ready : 5. 


By April 1912 the following are to be delivered from the shipyards : 


Ships of the Line. 

G. Helgoland June 1911. 

7. Thiiringen June 1911. 

8. Ostfriesland Aug[ust] 1911. 

9. Oldenburg Spring 1912. 


Large Cruisers. 

10. Moltke June 1911. 

11. “H” Spring 1912. 


Ships ready: 11. 


By the Spring of 1918 the following are to be delivered from the yards : 


Ships of the Line. 


12. 

Ersatz 

Heimdall Summer 1912. 

13. 

j i 

Hildebrand Autumn 1912 

14. 

j ? 

Hagen Spring 1918. 

15. 

? 9 

J3gir „ 1918. 

16. 

,, ,, 

Odin ,, 1913. 


Large Cruisers 
17. “J” Spring 1913. 


Ships ready ; 17. 


2 N 


[17590] 
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Xo. 414. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 


F.O. 37598/167/10/18. 

(No. 312.) Secret. 

gir. Foreign Office, November 23, 1910. 

The matters which form the subject of your Excellency’s despatch No. 280, 
Secret, of the 12th ultimo(^) are receiving, on the part of the Cabinet, the careful 
attention which their importance demands. I am consequently not as yet in a 
position to express the views of His Majesty’s Government on the two main points 
of the memorandum handed to your Excellency by the German Chancellor on the 
11th October, namely : the precise conditions to be stipulated for in an 
understanding between Great Britain and Germany respecting a limitation of naval 
armaments, and the exact form which it might be possible to give to a general 
political agreement such as the German Government consider a necessary 
concomitant to any naval understanding. I hope, however, in due course to indicate 
more definitely the lines which the contemplated arrangement should, in the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government, follow, and meanwhile I would say that the 
willingness to exchange information respecting the progress of shipbuilding has 
produced a very favourable impression hei'e. 

2. The object of my present despatch is to offer some comment on the 
observations of a more general character which the Chancellor made to you in 
conversation, with regard to particular incidents in the past and present political 
relations between our two countries. I do so not with any intention of entering into 
controversy with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, nor with any desire to suggest that 
the subject is one requiring discussion in connection with the proposed understanding 
for the limitation of armaments, to which, indeed, I think such a discussion would 
be irrelevant, and with which I do not wish to see it connected. But the light in 
which the Chancellor has placed the action of the British Government in resjpect 
to those incidents, and the inferences which he apparently considers himself justified 
in drawing therefrom as to the general attitude of this country towards Germany are 
in such direct conflict with facts and events recorded in the archives of (his 
department that I should be only fostering a dangerous misunderstanding if I 
allowed to pass unchallenged an account of the decisions and motives of His 
Majesty’s Government, which is clearly based on an entire misapprehension of what 
has occurred. 

3. I am sincerely anxious to see that misapprehension dispelled, and to induce, 
if possible, on the part of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg a less biased view and a 
more accurate understanding of the position as it presents itself to the British 
Government, I leave it to your Excellency’s discretion to make, in your further 
conversations with the Chancellor, such use of the observations and explanations 
I am about to offer as may appear to you best calculated to attain this object, without 
provoking further polemics or recriminations as to past history, which T deprecate 
as unlikely to serve any useful purpose, and as tending rather to aggravate than to 
smooth the existing difficulties of the situation. 

4. Before taking up the several statements made by the Chancellor which T 
think it iucumbent on me to correct, I feel constrained to refer to his remark, made. 
I gather, with particular emphasis, that “if the British people had not been taught 
by their governments to regard Germany as an enemy, the expansion of the 
German fleet would have caused them as little anxiety as the expansion of the 
navy of the United States.” I deeply regret that the Chancellor should have 
allowed himself to make, in speaking officially to the accredited representative of 
Great Britain, an insinuation of this kind, reflecting dishonourably on the conduct 


(}) [v. tupra, pp. 621-8, No. 400.] 
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of Jlis Majesty’s Government. I trust he will on reflection see that he used words 
for which he had no justification. Only shortly before, he had spoken of his 
determination to work for better relations between the two countries, and had, in 
that connection, expressed his conviction that His Majesty’s Government, and I 
personally, were equally anxious to seeiu-e that result. I should be happy to believe 
that these words more truly represented the Chancellor's considered views. I have 
no desire on my part to point to the manifestations of open hostility and ill-feeling 
to this country w’hich have, from the beginning, accompanied and invigorated the 
German national propaganda for a fleet strong enough to deal with that of the 
biggest naval Power, an agitation which, having regard to the moment of its 
inception, the circumstances of its growth, and the machinery by which it has been 
directed, alone offers a sufficient explanation of the popular feeling of anxiety with 
winch tlic expansion of the German navy has been watched in this country. I also 
refrain from enumerating the acts of unmistakable unfriendliness and provocation 
by which the German Government have, often without any concealment of their 
intention, endeavoured from time to time to create political difficulties of His 
^lajesty’s Government. For I want to see the obstacles in the way of a better 
understanding removed, not multiplied. But if this end is to be attained by loyal 
co-operation, it is essential that the Imperial Chancellor should not put foiwvard a 
cliarge, as grave as it is unfounded, wdiich, if meant to be taken seriously, must, 
as he will no doubt himself recognise, render it impossible to continue our 
discussions on the lines we both desire. I trust he will see the propriety of 
withdrawing it. 

5. Herr von Bethmann-Holhveg, wffiilst accepting the assurance that the 
existing understandings betw^een Great Britain wdth certain other Powers are in no 
Avay directed against Germany, complains nevertheless “that British foreign policy 
in its general tendency follows a course opposed to that of Germany.” His 
Majesty's Government have had much unhappy experience of the ready inclination 
of the German Government to regard as “opposition” to German plans or desires 
the legitimate defence of important British interests which it is the bounden duty 
of Bi’itish Governments to safeguard, or the fulfilment of treaty obligations to which 
this country is solemnly pledged. I enclose, for your use, a memorandum 
•illustrating this very position with special reference to each of the several concrete 
instances with the Chancellor has adduced as evidence of the truth of his contention. 
An impartial examination of the facts and explanations therein stated should 
convince him that the aspersions w^hich he has so readily cast upon His Majesty’s 
Government are not merited. This memorandum is not intended for communication 
to the German Government as a formal document prepared in this Office. I should 
prefer that its contents should form the subject of a verbal communication. But I 
see no objection to your Excellency leaving with the Imperial Chancellor, in strict 
confidence, informal notes of what you say verbally, and of your practically 
reproducing for this purpose the text of the memorandum. You should, however, 
emphasize that the object of the communication is explanatory and not controversial. 

6. His Majesty’s Government have at no time contemplated, far less pui'sued, 
an anti-German policy. On the contrary, on the many occasions when grave 
embarrassment to British interests have threatened to result, or have actually 
resulted, from the course of action adopted by Germany, His Majesty’s Government 
have invariably endeavoured to minimise the danger of serious friction, as far as 
was in their power, by going to the very^erge of possible concession and conciliation. 
The Chancellor has been pleased to oonijrast the present situation, which he 
characterises as unsatisfactory, with the happy days when Anglo-German relations 
were “ good.” I am in doubt as to the precise period to which he wished to refer. 
But the impression which an attentive survey of our foreign relations during the 
last twenty-five years has left on my mind is that the German complaint of English 
unfriendliness has been practically chronic. At recurrent intervals of rarely more 
thau a few years the German Government have put forward demands involving the 
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abandonment of some well-established British rights or interests as the price for a 
“continuance” of their friendship, frankly declaring, and not infrequently 
illustrating in practice, how disagreeable Germany could be to this country if her 
desires were not acceded to. I need not recite the series of agreements and 
understandings by which Great Britain again and again made the concessions 
demanded, receiving in return the assurance that German friendship was now 
secured. But obviously this is a process which cannot be repeated ad ivfinitum, 
and I should lose all hope of Anglo-German relations ever being bettered, if 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg w'ere seriously to expect that, in order to replace them 
on what he considers to have been their old amicable footing. His Majesty’s 
Government should abandon the protection of British interests W'henever their 
maintenance is looked upon by the German Government as an obstacle in the 
way of some enterprise or ambition of their own. I have, however, a greater faith 
in the justice of his political aims, and I would gladly beheve that a frank 
explanation as to the necessary course of British policy and the reality of the 
interests which it is the object of that policy to protect, will lead him to a clearer 
and more sympathetic appreciation of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in 
the particular matters to which he has called attention. 

7. There is one allegation which, coming from the Imperial Chancellor, has 
caused me even greater sm’prise than the general reproach of an anti-German 
attitude. I allude to his statement that Great Britain has maintained such an 
attitude “even in cases where British and German interests were more or less 
identical, and called for co-operation.” Assuming for the moment that there are 
cases where the real interests of the two nations are genuinely conflicting — an 
admission which I am by no means prepared to make — may remind your 
Excellency that I have more than once during the last few years urged upon the 
German Government, through the Imperial Ambassador at this court, the advantage 
of paving the way for a better feeling between the two countries by our co-operating 
in just such cases as the Chancellor has referred to, when neither our own direct 
interests nor considerations arising out of obligations imposed by our respective 
alliances and understandings with third Powers stood in the way of our acting 
together. I was given to understand at the time that the Gorman Govcrmneut 
approved this suggestion, and agreed to put it into practice when opportunity 
occurred. When, however, occasions presented themselves for following the course 
indicated, with the prospect, as it appeared to me, of undoubtedly beneficial results, 
I was met with polite but distinct refusals from Berlin. I refer more particularly 
to the question of reforms in Macedonia prior to the Turkish revolution, and to 
co-operation in the Cretan problem. I have never complained of the attitude of 
the German Government in these matters. I do not complain now. But if 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg regrets the loss of such opportunities, it does not seem 
just that he should lay the blame on His Majesty’s Government. 

8. There remains the last item in the list of the Chancellor’s grievances : the 
complaint that “British Eepresentatives now take the line of treating their Gorman 
colleagues with the greatest reserve, while ostentatiously affecting the greatest 
intimacy with their colleagues of other nations.” It can scarcely be profitable to 
discuss such a va^e and general charge. The specific complaint which occurs to 
me in this connection is that of the accusations made last year against the members 
of His Majesty’s Embassy at St. Petersburgh. I was somewhat disappointed that, 
no regret was expressed for this charge when it proved to be unfounded. 

I am, &c. 

E. GEBY. 



Enclosure in No. 414. 

Memorandum. 

; Confidential.) 

Speaking on the 11th October to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, the 
Imperial Chancellor mentioned four instances in which German interests had been 
systematically opposed by His Majesty’s Government, viz. : — 

1. The Turkish loan; 

2. The Bagdad Eailway; 

3. Persia; and 

4. The Algeciras Conference. 

It will be convenient to reproduce, in italics, the substance of the criticisms 
made by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg ; and to subjoin, in ordinary type, the 
observations to which those criticisms severally give rise. 

1. The Tubkish Loan. 

“In the question of the Turkish loan His Majesty’s Government had set 
themselves m opposition to Germany, and had, as it appeared to the Imperial 
Government, supported the recent efforts of France to replace the Bette Publique 
by the Ottoman Bank, noUoithstanding the fact that such an arrangement must be 
as distasteful to Great Britain as to Germany.” 

His Majesty’s Government, in the month of September, expressed to the French 
Government their concurrence in the view that it would be only prudent to make 
an advance to Turkey conditional upon some satisfactory form of control, and also 
upon adequate guarantees that the loan should not be wholly swallowed up in 
unproductive expenditure. Such reservations appeared to His Majesty’s Government 
eminently desirable not only in the interests of Turkish credit and of all Turkish 
bondholders of whatever nationality, but also with a view to avoiding, if possible, 
undue encouragement at a critical moment to those influences in Turkey which 
might make for disturbance of peace. 

On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government have never wittingly supported 
efforts to replace the Public Debt Administration by the Ottoman Bank. 

In these circumstances. His Majesty’s Government are at a loss to appreciate 
how their attitude in this question has been one of opposition to Germany. At the 
date (11th October) of the Imperial Chancellor’s remarks no indication had been 
vouchsafed to His Majesty’s Government as to the views of the German Government 
regarding the Turkish loan question, and it was on receipt of Sir E. Goschen’s 
despatch recording those remarks that they learnt for the first time that such views 
existed at all, though they still have no certain knowledge as to what they may be, 
unless indeed it is to be inferred that the contentions of Turkey in regard to 
borrowing operations in Paris and London are in fact the contentions of the German 
Government. Hpon such an assumption alone does the criticism of Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg appear to be intelligible. 

2. The Bagdad Eaelwax. 

“ The Bagdad Railway question, the Chancellor said, was another case in point. 
The Imperial Government had endeavoured to come to an arrangement with regard 
to the southern section of the railway: their proposals had not only been rejected 
by His Majesty’s Government, but the latter had also tried to put obstacles in the 
way of the German projects by refusing to support the raising of the Turkish customs 
dues on the ground that part of the sums realised by that increase would find its way 
to the concessionnaires of the Bagdad Railway. Nevertheless, this attitude of 
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hostilitjj to the German Bagdad Railway had not prevented His Majesty’s 
Government from supporting the French scheme for a Bagdad Railway, projected by 
M. Tardieu,” 

The last sentence ajDpears to focus the German representation of the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government : it is indispensable that the misconception which 
underlies such censure should be corrected. 

The attitude of His Majesty’s Government is not of opposition to railway 
construction as such or of distinction between enterprises of German and French 
origin: it is, moreover, in so far as concerns the Bagdad Eailway Convention of 
1903, not aggressive but defensive. 

So far as His Majesty’s Government are aware, the project referred to as that 
of M. Tardieu did not assume any very definite form : but be this as it may, they 
have never denied that railway development is essential to the prosperity of the 
Turkish Empire, and they were accordingly prepared to welcome, provided the terms 
were acceptable, British participation in any railw^ay^ — whether projected by 
M. Tardieu or another — which might be constructed between the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf ; they were confirmed in this tendency because — such participation 
not having been satisfactorily arranged under the concession of 1903 — ^it could not 
appear advantageous to British interests that all railway communication in 
Mesopotamia should be a monopoly under the virtual control of one nationality. 

So much for the policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to railway 
construction in general : if their attitude, based upon the entirely legitimate object 
of defending British interests, is not actively favourable to the concession of 1903. 
the justification of that attitude must be sought in the peculiar conditions of tht-' 
concession and the circumstances in which it is proposed to exploit it. To this aspect 
of the question further reference will presently be made; in the first place, however, 
it is convenient to indicate, in some detail, what are the interests which His 
Majesty’s Government have to defend in the regions in question. 

The commercial position of Great Britain in the Mesopotamian delta is 
altogether exceptional : that position has been steadily consolidated since the 
foundation, upwards of two and a-half centuries ago, of the first English factory 
at Bussorah; in 1766 a British Resident was appointed at Bagdad; at Bussorah there 
has long been a British consul, charged with the care of British trade, represented 
up to a recent date by 96 per cent, of the steam tonnage entered at the port; in 
short, such is now the nature of these commercial interests that the trade of Bagdad 
and Bussorah, valued at 2,500,000Z. in 1903, is predominantly in the hands of 
British and Indian merchants : moreover, it may be mentioned incidentally that the 
annual pilgrimage of British-Indian subjects to the Shiah shrines of Kerbola and 
Nejef is continually increasing, the numbers in 1905 exceeding 11,000 — a circum- 
stance which serves to emphasise the interest which this region must possess for 
British Indian traders and commerce. 

The position attained by this country upon the w^aters and on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf has been won not without the expenditure of many millions of 
money and the sacrifice of many valuable lives : in the early years of the 
nineteenth century the slave trade w^as rampant in the Gulf, and the vessels of the 
Indian Marine were engaged in a long and arduous struggle with the Arab pirates 
who infested its southern coasts : this conflict, which w^as conducted entirely by 
British agency and means, resulted in the establishment of treaty relations "witli 
the Arab chiefs, under which they bound themselves to observe perpetual peace and 
to refer all disputes to the British Resident at Bushire. The pax Britannica which 
has ever since, with rare exceptions, been maintained, is the issue of these arrange- 
ments and is the exclusive work of this countiy. It is owing to British cnter])rise, 
to the expenditure of British lives and money, that the Persian Gulf, not excluding 
the approaches to the Turkish ports of Bagdad and Bussorah. is at this moment 
open to the navigation of the -world indeed, to these causes alone it may be said 
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that the yeaborne trade of Mesopotamia o\yes its very existence. The situation of 
Great Britain in the Persian Gulf has been well described as unique : for although 
she has not sought territorial acquisitions in those regions, she has for generations 
borne burdens there which no other nation has ever undertaken anywhere, except 
in the capacity of sovereign; she has had duty thrust upon her without dominion; 
she has kept the peace amongst people who are not her subjects; has patrolled, 
during upwards of two centuries, waters over which she has enjoyed no formal 
lordship; has kept, in strange ports, an open door through which the traders of 
every nation might have as free access to distant markets as her own. 

Such are the interests, such is the historical position, which His Majesty’s 
Government are called upon to uphold : it may indeed be confidently asserted that 
no European Power is concerned in these regions, by reason of long-established 
interest and influence, to the same extent as this country : and when, moreover, it 
is borne in mind that the most direct route to the East has always in the past been 
controlled by the Eulers of India — that the Portuguese acquired Algoa and Delagoa 
Bays as ports of call to and from Goa, that the Dutch East India Company 
established a fort at Table Bay in 1652 for a similar purpose, that the Cape was 
subsequently, in 1814, ceded to the British Crown, and that the port, of Aden was 
occupied by the British as an outpost of India — when all this is taken into 
consideration, it cannot give rise to surprise if His Majesty’s Government — though 
they emphatically disclaim any desire to disturb the territorial status quo — regard 
with some measure of concern the advent of a great trans-continental railway under 
the cegis of a foreign Power, accompanied by a rigorous exclusion of British control 
and its consequent effect upon the Oriental mind. 

The Bagdad Eailway Convention of 1903, apart altogether from the financial 
clauses, is no commonplace concession — ^it confers rights of wide and exceptional 
nature : thus the promoters of the enterprise not only are entitled to establish j^rts 
at the important trade centres of Bagdad and Bussorah, but under various articles 
a number of minor but valuable rights are conferred upon them : exemption from 
customs dues for all materials, machinery, rolling-stock, iron, wood, coal imported 
from abroad during the period of construction, and exemption from taxation of the 
company’s entire property and revenue during the whole term of the concession; 
mining and quarrying and forest rights within a zone of 20 Idiom, on either side 
of the railway; the right to establish warehouses, elevators and shops; to 
manufacture bricks and tiles, and to make free use of any natural water power in 
the vicinity of the line — all tending to confer a monopoly of the economic develop- 
ment of the country. 

Having regard to certain clauses of the “ cahier des charges,” His Majesty’s 
Government do not contend that it is proposed to establish differential rates against 
British trade; but they do apprehend that, in practice if not in theory, the advent 
of this railway, with its great terminal ports, the whole under German control, must 
react adversely upon British trade interests in Mesopotamia, while German 
commerce, supported by the great local organisation of the railway and its powerful 
officials, will almost inevitably compete with weighted dice. 

But the Bagdad Eailway concession, as has been urged in Germany as well as 
in England, is a political enterprise; it is not exclusively commercial; it will have 
an undoubted and important political influence upon the primitive minds of the 
Arab population, not to mention the natives of British India ; and finally it is based 
upon such remarkable financial guarantees, that it is in the interest of the Turkish 
Exchequer, as the Turkish Government themselves contend, that no other railway 
concessions should be granted in the adjoining regions : it must in fact be a 
monopoly. 

His Majesty’s Government have no wish to enter here upon a detailed discussion 
as to those financial guarantees: they would confine themselves to the general 
comment that whereas the construction annuity appears to be more than sufficient 
even if due regard be had to the cost of crossing the Taurus and to the substantial 
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character of the permanent way, on the other hand the working expenses guarantee 
is apparently arranged upon such a scale that it actually militates against the 
progressive development of traffic. 

Neither of these results is perceptibly advantageous to the Turkish taxpayer. 

In view of all these considerations, His Majesty’s Government frankly admit that 
they have not been able, for the reason indicated by the Imperial Chancellor, to 
accede to an additional duty being imposed upon British commerce: they believe 
that they would not be justified in assenting to this measure if, in effect, it were 
to hasten the completion of the Bagdad Eailw^ay under existing conditions, 
conditions which involve the total exclusion of British control in the enterprise. 

Thus the attitude of His Majesty’s Government is, as has already been 
contended, defensive and not aggressive. It may be that the construction of the 
railway can be completed without any British participation; but it is not for 
EQs Majesty’s Government actively to co-operate to this end at the expense of 
British commerce. 

It remains to consider the Imperial Chancellor’s grievance that the German 
Government have attempted to reach an arrangement with regard to the southern 
section of the railway, but that their proposals have been rejected by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

On three occasions proposals have been adumbrated from the German side. 

(1.) In 1903 the proposals, it will be recalled, had reference to the whole 
railway : these proposals, if accepted, would have secured the assistance of British 
capital while involving the exclusion of British control in any effective degree. 

(2.) In the autumn of 1907, as a result of prolonged discussions at Windsor, (^) 
it was virtually agreed, as appears from the records made at the time, that 
negotiations on the subject of the Bagdad Eailway should take place a quatrc between 
Great Britain, Germany, Eussia, and France; and it was recognised as both 
legitimate and natural that His Majesty’s Government should wish to proceed in 
full consultation with Prance and Eussia. 

In pursuance of this understanding, Herr von Schoen called at the Foreign 
Office on the 15th November and saw Sir E. Grey :(®) his Excellency expressed great 
satisfaction at the prospect of now coming to an agreement with liis Majesty’s 
Government on the subject, and recognised their desire to have a “gate” at the 
Persian Gulf end ; he further admitted that a memorandum('^) communicated at 
Windsor formed a practicable basis for discussion. Sir E. Grey assumed tliat 
His Majesty’s Government should wait till they heard further from the German 
Government ; and Herr von Schoen replied that he must in the first instance consult 
the Eussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in order to ascertain whether full 
discussion might not be begun between the four Powers without first carrying 
discussion with Eussia a stage further. 

On the 25th June, 1908, seven months later, the German Ambassador called 
at the Foreign Office and stated that his Government had renounced the idea of 
summoning a confirence h quatre at Berlin : his Excellency further professed that 
he himself had always strongly opposed such an arrangement, upon the ground 
that such discussion was foredoomed to failure and would only serve to accentuate 
the difference between Germany and the three other Powers. 

cs- autumn of 1909, Herr von Gwinner intimated to 

bir H. Babington- Smith at Constantinople that he was desirous to have British 
Bagdad Eailway; and, in consequence, certain discussions relating 
to British participation in the southern section of the line, and in regard to British 
control of the terminal port, took place between Sir E. Cassel and Herr von Gwinner 


(®) [v. suptay pp. 96-107, Nos. 63-74.] 
C) [iJ. supra, p. 98, No. 64.] 

(^) [tJ. supra, pp. 95-6, No. 62.] 
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at Berlin. (^) These discussions, as the German Government are aware, w'ere only 
interrupted in consequence of the attitude of the Imperial Government themselves, 
who intimated that political factors were involved. 

Such then are the causes which have rendered all negotiation for British 
participation in the Bagdad Eailway ineffective : the concession has been obtained 
by Germany, and from her must come definite proposals for British participation if 
it is decided that it should be admitted. 

3. Persia. 

''As regards Persia, during the last spring the Imperial Government, lohose 
interests in that country were purely commercial, had made the most self-denying 
and considerate proposals to His Majesty's Government. What had been the result? 
They had received no reply. On the contrai'y, His Majesty's Government had stood 
side by side with Russia, and by exercising pressure on the weak Persiaii Government 
had endeavoured to reduce German commercial relations with that country to the 
narrowest possible limit. The Impeiial Government had asked that German subjects 
might have a fair participation in posts under the Persian Government. There, 
again, American subjects had been accepted, while the applications of German 
subjects had been steadily refused." 

It is only accurate to say that His Majesty’s Government have given no written 
reply to the proposals of the German Government made last spring. On the 
31st May Sir E. Grey told the German Ambassador his views verbally, (®) pointing out 
how impossible it would be for His Majesty’s Government to make an arrangement 
with Germany in regard to railway construction in Persia, .unless it included a 
satisfactory settlement as to British participation in the Bagdad Eailway. The 
remarks of Count Metternich, who, it is true, did not profess to be speaking under 
instructions from his Government, were so unfavourable to this view of the question 
that it can hardly be said that His Majesty's Government received much encourage- 
ment to press forward negotiations. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot subscribe to the view that, by exercising 
pressure on the weak Persian Government, Great Britain and Eussia have 
endeavoured to reduce German commercial relations with Persia to the narrowest 
possible limits. On the 31st May Sir E. Grey informed the German Ambassador 
of the action actually taken at Tehran by Great Britain and Eussia, viz., of the 
joint notes of the 7th April and 20th May, 1910(') — notes which expressed the wish 
that, before granting any concessions for means of communication, telegraphs or 
ports to foreigners, the Persian Government should enter into an exchange of views 
with Great Britain and Eussia in order that the political and strategic interests of 
the two Powers might be duly safeguarded. 

The fact is that Eussia and Great Britain are, from geographical considerations, 
vitally interested in the political and strategical aspects of such concessions in Persia; 
moreover, it is now twenty years since the Persian Government gave to 
Her Majesty’s Government an assurance that if any railway concession were given 
io Eussia in the north of Persia, a concession for a line in the south should 
simultaneously be given to a British company. 

His Majesty’s Government can only repeat that they have no wish whatever 
to exclude German or any other commerce from Persia; they adhere to the principle 
of the open door in regard to that country. 

Finally, there is the complaint that Americans arc considered eligible for posts 
under the Persian Government, while the applications of German subjects for such 
posts have been steadily refused. 

(•'■') fw. supra, pp. 410-1, No. 309, oncl.’l 
(®) fu. supra, pp. 490-3, No. 375.] 

(^) [r. supra, p. 452, No. 343, note (*) and p. 490, No. 375, and note (^).] 
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The Persian Mecijliss. in September last, decided in favour of Americans; and 
the view of the British and Eussian Governments has been that the engagement 
of Americans is unlikely to give rise to political considerations, inasmuch as they 
are not subjects of a Great European Power. 

4. Algboib.\s Confeuexce. 

“At Algeciias, Great Britain had supported France in her aspirations for a 
vionopoly of political influence, notwithstanding the fact that Germany had gone 
there to maintain the old British principle of the open door.” 

If the German delegates at the Algeciras Conference found themselves in. 
opposition to their British colleague, this was the inevitable result of the German 
Government at the time pursuing a policy in regard to Morocco, which His Majesty’s 
Government were precluded from supporting by the express stipulations of the 
Anglo-French Declaration of the 8th April, 1904. Under that Declaration, as the 
Marquess of Lansdowne had occasion to remind the German Ambassador here. 
Great Britain, whilst making no attempt to dispose of the rights of other Powers, 
did make certain important concessions in respect of the rights and opportunities to 
which she was herself entitled. 

It was provided in article 2 that — 

“His Britannic Majesty's Government for their part recognise that it 
appertains to France more particularly, as a Power whose dominions are 
conterminous for a great distance with those of Morocco, to preserve order in 
that country and to provide assistance for the purpose of all administrative, 
economic, financial, and military’' reforms w’hieh it may require.” 

.4.nd article 9 further stipulated that — 

‘‘ The two Governments agree to afford to one another their diplomatic 
support in order to obtain the execution of the clauses of the present 
Declaration.” 

The German Government could therefore be under no illusion as to the binding 
nature of the obligation which lay on this country, to support France in her Moroccan 
policy so long as that policy was in conformity with the principles embodied in 
the Declaration. That Great Britain, in setting her hand to that instrument, in 
no way disregarded or ignored German interests in Morocco, was frankly and 
explicitly acknowledged by Prince Bulow when he made his speech in the Eeichstag 
on the 13th November, 1904. (®) His Majesty’s Government cannot therefore with 
justice be reproached for unfriendliness to Germany merely because they acted loyally 
up to their solemn engagements under the Declaration. 

In the autumn of 1908, ■when Great Britain contended that international treaties 
ought not to be altered arbitrarily without the consent of the Powers parties to 
them, the German Government gave no support to this contention, but on the 
contrary lent their active support to Austria, though there was no public instrument 
obhging them to do so.(’) I might therefore have complained then of the action of 
the German Government with more reason than they now complain of our action 
at Algeciras. But I did not make any complaint, as I understood the delicacy of 
their situation. 


(“) [«?• Gooch cD Temperley, Vol. Ill, pp. 348-9, Ed. nolo, and p. 431. App. B, end 
where Pnnoe Billow s speech of April 12, 1904. is cited. That this is the speedi intend® 
clear from a minute by Mr. Crowe, mfra, p. 569, No. 424, noU (2).] 

(') [op. Gooch (& Temperley, Vol. V, p. 397, No. 316, p. 440, No. 376.] 
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No. 415. 

Sir Edivard Grcij to Sir E. Goschen, 

F.O. 43410/167/10/18. 

(No. 821.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 25, 1910. 

In the absence of Count Metternicli, Herr von Kiihlmann came to see me 
to-day, (^) and I informed him that I had shown to the Prime Minister the form of 
words which the Imperial Chancellor intended to use in the Eeichstag(^j d propos of 
what lsh\ Asquith himself had said. 

We had naturally been exceedingly busy preparing for the General Election 
wliicli was now to take place, but I had taken an opportunity of seeing the Prime- 
Minister and I wished the Chancellor to know that Mr. Asquith thanked him for 
tlie communication which he had made in this friendly way, and did not think that 
the use of the words proposed would be embarrassing. 

[I am, &e.] 

E. G[EEY1, 

C) [cp, G,P, XXVIll, p. ;-57S.] 

(-) supra, pp. 543-4, No. 412.] 


No. 416. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 43965/167/10/18. 

(No. 337.) Secret. Berlin, D. November 80, 1910. 

Sir, E. December 5, 1910. 

Witli reference to your despatch No. 811 Secret (42654) of the 19th instant, (^) 
in which you inform me of a conversation you had had with the German Ambassador 
respecting the part which the naval question w^as likely to play in the approaching; 
General Election, I have the honour to transmit, herewith, for your consideration, 
a despatch by ('Uptain Watson, Naval Attache to His Majesty’s Embassy, 
containing his observations on the statement loft with you by Count Metternicli„ 
wliit'h I submitted to him for any remarks he might have to make. 

I have, Ac. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure I in No. 416. 

Captam Watso7i to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 46.) Germany. Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, Nox-iember 29, 1910. 

In regard to statement as to German rate of naval construction, I have the- 
honour to submit the attached remarks for your consideration. 

I have, &c. 

HUGH WATSON, Naval Attache. 
Enclosure 2 in No. 416. 

Remarks on German Statement. 

In regard to powers of Admiralty in respect of money in Germany, though it 
might be impossible to lay dowm new battle-ships before Eeichstag had voted the 
money, it would probably be within the powers of Government, in time of crisis, 
at its discretion, to obtain necessary money, &c. (without reference to Eeichstag) 


G) sxLpm, pp. 544^5, No. 413, and twicZ.] 
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to speed up the construction of ships already in process of construction or voted by 
Eeichstag. In support of this I would adduce the following points : — 

(a.) Contracts for two ships of 1909 Estimates were given to private firms in 
autumn of 1908 before assent of Eeichstag was obtained. (Admiral von 
Tiipitz in Eeichstag, the 29th March, 1909.) Strong evidence existed 
at the time to show that these two ships were commenced some three 
months before the estimate year 1909 began (the 1st April). 

(Admiral von Tirpitz on same date, the 29th March, 1909, stated 
that time of German ship-building is thirty-six months; Imperial yards, 
forty months.) 

This does not include trials, and is from the 1st April in year in 
which money is first voted for a ship to date of commissioning for trials. 
The date in ease of these two ships should have been the 1st April, 1909 ; 
in view of early contract and commencement their thirty-six months 
(both built in private yards) should be dated from about jannary 1909 
and not the 1st April, 1909. 

(6.) It is reported now that the firms to which contracts were given wore 
assured financially by allocation of Saviirgs Banks funds. 

(c.) That further evidence of the powers of Government and Admiralty, 
independently of Eeichstag, exists in the recent sale of battle-ships to 
Turkey. The sum accruing from it must be regarded as a fund available 
in addition to Naval Estimates. 

2. By April 1911. — Statement appears correct. I would point out, however, 
that the total time allowed for building (three years from first vote of money being 
made) allows considerable margin for delays; further, that actual dates of following 
ships completing, as given by German Admiralty, are so near to April 1911 as to 
make it possible to hasten them on to completion by that date if required. In view 
of remarks made before, possibly this might be done, Eeiehstag’s assent being 
obtained after : — 

“Helgoland” n 

“Thuringen” I June 1911. 

“Moltke” J 

(“ Ostfriesland ” may be reckoned as only slightly behind (he others.) 

By April 1912. — ^In regard to the ships mentioned : — 

“Helgoland.” “Thuringen.” “Ostfriesland.” “Moltke.” 

(By their German official dates they will be ready considerably before April 1912.) 

‘ ‘ Oldenburg. ’ ’ Cruiser “ H. ” 

(In view of Admiral von Tirpitz’s statements as to the contracts of these ships 
being placed earlier, and the strong evidence that existed at the time of these 
ships being commenced either late in 1908 or early in 1909; it would seem that 
the probable and possible date for completion should be antedated by three months 
from that given in the German statement. The latest information of present stiite 
of progress of “ Oldenburg” rather confirms this.) 

By the spring of 1913. — ^In respect of these ships : — 

• ‘ Ersatz Heimdall . ” .“ Ersatz Hildebrand . ’ ’ 

(The contracts for these ships were not placed until late in 1909, and taking 
Admiral von Tirpitz’s statement of_ thirty-six to forty months for building, dates 
gi\en for completion would appear in accordance with statements previously made. 
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They do not, however, confirm [sic] to allovdng three years from the 1st April of year 
in which money is first voted.) 


‘ ‘ Ersatz Hagen. ” ‘ ‘ Ersatz iEgir. ” “ Ersatz Odin. ’ ’ 


Cruiser “J/’ 


(The dates in these cases appear to stand investigation.) 

3. In general, I would point out that whereas in 1909 there appears to have 
been noth acceleration or anticipation of programme and delay, in 1910 the contracts 
for all the ships voted were placed somewhat earlier than usual, at the beginning of 
the 1910 financial year. 

HUGH WATSON, 

Captam and Na'val Attach6. 

MINUTES. 


This intorf sting despatch illustrates one of the cardinal difficulties of the proposed under- 
standing. What if ono aide to the arrangement does not play scrupulously fair? It is probably 
out of the question that we should argue about these points with the German Admiralty. I am 
sure that if we did, the result would be fatal to any arrangement being agreed to at all. But if 
the GiTman statements cannot be trusted accurately to reflect the real position in a matter of this 
kind, which is not, for Germany, of vital importance, would it be safe, would it be even right, 
to place implicit reliance on assurances as to Germany's -general policy, and its real aim? 

E. A. G. 

I>ec. 5. 


There are statements in Captain Watson’s despatch which show that there is some elasticity 
in the Gorman programme and that at a pinch ships might be advanced. 

W.L. 

A. N. 

E. G. 


No. 417. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey,C) 

¥.0. 439(18/107/10/18. 

(No. 340.) yecret. Berlin , D. Decemher 2, 1910. 

Rir. R. Decemher 5, 1910. 

I luivo the honour lo rc])()rt- that I called upon the Imperial Chancellor 
yesterday and laid before him, in conversation, some of the observations suggested 
to you by the perusal of his last memorandum, (-) as detailed in your despatch No. 312 
Secret of the 23rd ultimo. (®) I prefaced my remarks by telling His Excellency that 
any observations I might have to make in the course of our conversation were not 
ill 'the least to bo regarded as dictated by a spirit of recrimination or controversy, 
but rather as a clearing of the air. TIis Excellency in his last conversation had 
spoken with the greatest frankness with this object; I now, by your direction, 
proposed to do the same. When both Governments were thoroughly acquainted with 
the various views and standpoints of the other, there would be no need for fmther 
discussion of matters irrelevant to the real object of our conversations, namely 
the establishment of bettor relations between tlie two countries and any arrangements 
tending to that end. His Excellency said that that had been his idea in putting- 
forward the points in our peliey which he had considered open to criticism and 
that he quite agreed with me that a frank interchange of opinions, the franker 
the better, was a very desirable preliminary for the important work which we had 
before us. He would therefore be very glad to hear your views. 

(1) [Au aidc-mdmotTe embodying this conversation, with a covering note by Sir E. Goschen, 
was communicated by Sir E. Goschen to Herr von Bcthmann Hollweg on December 2, 
r. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 379-52.] 

(*) [t?. supra, PP- 624-6, No. 400, end.'] 

(®) fu. supra^ pp. 646-64, No. 414, and end.] 
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After telling His Excellency that his memorandum was under the consideration 
of the Cabinet and was receiving the attention which its importance deserved, I 
informed him that for that reason you were unable for the moment to furnish him 
with the views of His Majesty's Government on the main points with which it dealt, 
namely the conditions for a naval agreement and the precise form which could 
be given to a general understanding such as he desired, but that in due course you 
hoped to be able to do so. His Excellency was much gratified when I told him 
that his willingness to exchange information with regard to the progress of 
shipbuilding had made a very favourable impression upon yourself and His Majesty's 
Government. 

I then told His Excellency that my chief object in calling upon him w’as to 
lay before him the point of view of His Majesty's Government upon the particular 
incidents in our past and present political relations to which he had drawn especial 
attention. I observed however that before dealing with his observations with regard 
to those incidents, I should like to say a few words respecting certain remarks which 
had fallen from him during our last conversation. I said that to one of those remarks 
especially you had taken very grave exception. This was his observation that if 
the British people had not learnt from their Government to regard Germany as an 
enemy, the expansion of the German Fleet would have caused them as little anxiety 
as the expansion of the Navy of the United States of America. His Excellency, who 
appeared very much perturbed, expressed some doubts as to having used those w^ords, 
but I assured him that there could be no doubt of the matter, as the words -were 
taken verbatim from the notes of the conversation with which he had been good 
enough to supply me. After a few- moments’ thought he gave me to understand 
that the speeches of prominent statesmen, like Mr. McKenna and others, had 
justified him in drawing the above conclusion. I said that as far as my recollection 
w’enf of the speeches which had been made by members of the Government, they 
had been confined to the perfectly justifiable endeavour to show" that the vigorous 
expansion of German Naval Powder w^as a serious matter for England and that in 
order to ensure that supremacy at sea w’hich was of vital interest to her, His 
Majesty's Government had to take into account not only the existing German Navy 
Programme, but also other circumstances, including not only the increase in the 
rate of shipbuilding in Germany, which German skill and enterprise had undoubtedly 
rendered possible should occasion require such increase, but also the naval plans 
of other Pow’ers. His Excellency said that he wished he could regard the speeches 
which he had in his mind with equal benevolence, but that he was really unable 
to do. His Excellency then asked me wdiether you had made any further remarks 
on the subject — on which I told him that you had expressed deep regret that His 
Excellency should have made to me, as an accredited Eei)resentative of Great 
Britain, an insinuation which reflected dishonourably on the conduct of His Majesty’s 
Government, and that you trusted that he w"ould see that he had used words for 
w"hich he had no justification. I also reminded him of the appreciative language 
he had held in the same conversation with regard to the earnest wish of His Majesty’s 
Government to establish better relations, and said that you would be glad to think 
that this language more truly represented his considered views. I touched very 
lightly, but I hope clearly, on what might be considered the real reasons for the 
popular feeling in England with regard to the expansion of the German Navy, and 
hinted that I might say more but that you had expressly told me that you did not 
wish to enter into recriminations of any nature, as you wished to remove, and not 
multiply, obstacles in the way of a better understanding. But I pointed out that 
if that end was to be attained by loyal co-operation it was essential that such charges, 
as grave as they were unfounded, should not be brought against His Majesty’s 
Government. 

His Excellency said that at all events the Press had certainly led the people 
to regard Germany as an enemy and that His Majesty’s Government had never 
.taken the slightest step to put a stop to that mischievous campaign. I told His 
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Excellency that to muzzle the Press in England was a matter of impossibility and 
that in any case the words he had used to me were of a very different character. 
Ills Excellency said that he must think over the matter and that he would be very 
much obliged if, as he had done on the last occasion, I would let him have notes 
of my foregoing remarks and any others I might have to make to him. I said 
that I would do so, but that I must beg him to treat them as strictly confidential. 

I then came to His Excellency's complaint that British Policy in its general tendency 

-followed a course opposed to that of Germany. I told him that yoii viewed with 
Tegret the general inclination of the Imperial Government to regard as opposition 
to German plans and desires the legitimate defence by His Majesty's Government 
•of important British interests, or the fulfilment of treaty obligations to w’hich Great 
Britain is solemnly pledged. His Excellency said that he had never denied the 
right of His Majesty’s Government to defend British interests — he would never 
deny them a right which he claimed to the full for himself in the case of German 
interests. What he had said, he added, was that His Majesty's Government 
maintained an antagonistic attitude to Germany even in cases where no British 
interests were involved, and where co-operation was indicated. I said that I was 
coming to that directly; that of which I was then speaking was an impression 

forced upon the minds of Ilis Majesty’s Government by the numerous complaints 

against their attitude which had been continually made by the Imperial Government 
and which had been formulated by him in his last memorandum. Continuing, I 
said that the remarks T had been authorized to offer lipon those complaints, and 
to which 1 would come immediately, were to be regarded as explanatory and not 
controversial, and that you hoped that they w’ould dispel from his mind any idea 
that Ilis Majesty’s Government was in the habit of pursuing, or even contemplating 
an anti-German policy, and that they would lead His Excellency to a clearer and 
more sympathetic appreciation of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the 
particular matters to which he had called attention. 

Eof erring to his contention which he had just mentioned, namely that His 
Majesty’s Government opposed Germany even in cases which called for co-operation, 

I ('ominunicated to His Excellency the views expressed in paragraph eight [seven] in 
the despatch under reference, and recalled to his mind the efforts you had made during 
the last few years to secure German co-operation in cases when nothing stood in 
the way of the two Governments acting together and in which, in your opinion, 
such co-operation would bavo had ]>enGficial results; and reminded him of the way 
in w^hich your proposals had been met. He at once asked me to what cases reference 
was made. I said that the cases you particularly referred to in this connection 
were the question of reforms in Macedonia prior to the Turkish revolution and to 
co-operatioii in the Cretan problem : there were other cases but these were 
uppermost in your mind. Beyond saying that the Macedonian E^eforms question, at 
all events, was lieioro his time as Chancellor, ho made no remark on this subject. 
I espeeially pointed out to Ilis Excellency that you had never complained of these 
matters, nor did you do so now, but that as His Excellency appeared to regret the 
loss of oppori unities for co-operation you had wished to show that the blame for 
such loss should not be thrown upon His Majesty’s Government. 

Before passing to the Chancellor’s four chief grievances I referred as briefly as 
possible to the vague complaint he had formulated with regard to the attitude of 
British diplomatists towards their German colleagues. I said that the matter 
appeared scan*ely worthy of serious discussion, but that, as both His Excellency 
and Herr von Kiderlen apjicared to be convinced of its truth, I would say a few 
words about it. I then scouted the idea as being utterly at variance with the habits 
and traditions of Jlis Majesty’s diplomatic service and told him what you had said 
on the subject : His Excellency made no reply. 

T then began a conversation with him^on the subject of his specific complaints. 
In the course of our conversation he had mentioned jPersia, so I took that subject 
first and endeavoured to explain to His Excellency the point of view of His Majesty’s 
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Government as explained in your memorandum. I was turning to the other subjects 
when His Excellency, observing that I was s^jeaking from notes, asked me whether 
I did not think it would simplify matters, particularly as our conversation had 
already lasted a considerable time if I left my notes with him and returned another 
day to develop them and hear his views. As the notes had been carefully prepared 
and were practically a reproduction of your memorandum, I did not see any objection 
to the course proposed. So I left my notes with His Excellency on the condition 
that he would regard them as notes for a confidential conversation and not as a 
formal document. He said he would certainly regard my wishes in this respect. 

Except for being obviously troubled by the allusion to his remarks upon the 
reasons for the anxiety of the British public respecting German naval expansion. 
His Excellency remained imperturbable throughout our conversation. At its close 
he expressed the opinion that the frankness shown by the two Governments was 
in itself a gain on former relations, and in all respects advantageous and he shared 
my view, although I cannot tell how far he will act upon it, that now that the 
two Governments have unloaded their minds as regards the past and present the 
way was now much clearer for the establishment of better relations. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


MINUTE. 


Sir E. Q-oschen has done it very well. 

E. G. 


No, 418. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office. 

P.O. 44161/167/10/18. 

Secret and Confidential. 

Sir, Admiralty, December 3, 1910. 

I have laid before My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter of 
the 24th October(*) on the subject of the exchange of certain information between the 
British and German Naval Authorities and enquiring whether the Admiralty would 
prepare, for the confidential information of His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, a 
statement showing clearly and concisely what he should formulate to the German 
Government when the proper time may arrive for opening negotiations. 

In reply I am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint you that the 
information as to the German Shipbuilding programme which their Lordships would 
like to have should comprise the following data : — 

(a.) Dimensions of vessels to be laid down : 

(b.) Protection, armament, speed and Horse Power. 

(c.) When to be laid down, and when completed. 

Eespecting these data, it must be borne in naind that important details as 
regards our own ships generally become known publicly either through the Navy 
Estimates or from the Press, especially when the vessels are launched, whereas 
similar information as regards German Ships is not published until the vessels are 
completed or approaching completion. 

As supplementary to the proposed arrangement. My Lords would therefore 
suggest for Sir E. Grey’s consideration that the Naval Attaches of the respective 
Governments should be permitted to visit periodically Government and private 
Shipbuilding Yards, every facility being given them to see the progress of ships 
imder construction. 

G) [Not reproduced. Its substance is indicated, supra, p. 519, No. 398, min., and note (^).} 
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I am to add that My Lords have noted the views of the Secretary of State in 
regard to the manner in which the German Naval Attach^ should be received, should 
he call with the object of discussing any matter of high naval policy. 

I am, &c. 

W. GEAHAM GEEENE. 

MINUTES. 

It is a question for consideration whether the discussion respecting the particular point of 
mutual exchange of information should be pursued now, and independently of the larger question 
of an understanding respecting naval armaments in general, or whether it should continue to be 
treated as an integral part of the larger scheme. Much depends on the value attached to the 
smaller question by the Admiralty and by H[is] M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] : If they are very 
anxious to secure the information respecting German naval construction in any case, even if 
the larger negotiations should not at present lead to anything practical, then it might be well to 
instruct Sir E. Goschen at once to take the first suitable occasion for sounding the German 
Chancellor as to his willingness to proceed on the lines indicated by the Admiralty. 

On the other hand, it may perhaps be assumed — seeing how great was the irritation caused 
in Germany by the secrecy kept here concerning our Dreadnoughts — ^that Germany is herself 
anxious to obtain the information to be hereafter supplied as a matter of course respecting 
British construction. If this were so, it might be more prudent not to dissociate the proposals 
for reciprocal exchange of information from the larger scheme, but use it, as far as possible, 
as a pawn in the game of negotiating the latter. E A C 

Deo. 5. 

W. L. 

I should think that the minor question — (interchange of inform [atio]n) and the larger one 
(limitation of armaments) must be kept distinct. We might instruct Sir B. Goschen as 
Mr. Crowe suggests. 

A. N. 

It is doubtful whether the German Chancellor will discuss this separately. It must wait 
till I have been able to see Mr. McKenna. 

E. G. 

9.12.10. 


No. 419. 


Sir E, Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

Berlin, December 5, 1910, 

F.O. 44186/167/10/18. D. 8-55 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 74.) (? Secret.) E. 10-45 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 312, Secret. (') 

Your observations on the Chancellor’s statement respecting His Majesty’s 
Government and the British public have caused great trouble at the Imperial Foreign 
Office. 

The note dictated by Secretary of State to Embassy Secretary, (®) on which my 
despatch No. 283, Secret,(®) was founded, contains the following passage : — 

“Si le peuple anglais n’avait pas appris par ses Gouvernements(*) de 
regarder I’Allemagne comme un ennemi,(®) il ne serait pas^mude I’aggrandisisje- 
ment de la flotte allemande. Les grands progrfes de la flotte des Etats-TJnis 
le laisse[nt] calme.’’ 


(1) [ti. supra, pp. 646-8, No. 414.] 

(®) [o. infra, pp. 504-6, No. 420, end.'] 

(3) [Dospatoh No. 283 from Sir B. Goschen merely enclosed a report from Captain Watscm 
describing an interview with Admiral von Miiller. It is not reproduced as the information it 
contains has already been indicated in previous reports. Sir E. Goschen ’s reference in the above 
telegram to No. 283, Secret, is clearly an error for No. 280, Secret, for which v. supra, 

pp. 621-8, No. 400.] .... i -L -KT ojf Cl j. 

(‘) [Sic. The version sent by Sir B. Goschen as enclosure m his despatch No. 346, Secret, 

of December 9, has here “ gouvernants.” v. infra, p. 666, No. 420, e«cl.] . 

(®) [In the later version this read “ consid^rer I’AUemagne comme l ennemi. v. infra, p. 666, 
No. 420, end.] 
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The Chancellor, speaking from the notes subsequently dictated, certainly said 
the same thing to me with great emphasis and a little more strongly. 

Secretary of State denies that he ever dictated the above French passage which 
appears in the dictated notes, and has shown me the memorandum from which 
Chancellor spoke and from which he dictated. It certainly contains nothing like the 
dieta'ted passage, and merely says, “ The unconcern with which the British public 
regards the espansion of the United States navy is a proof that the possession of a 
large fleet by a friendly Power need not necessarily cause anxiety.” This, I am 
assured, is what the Chancellor was to say, and what the Secretary of State dictated. 

It is clear that the latter is not the case, as the discrepancy is far too great. 


MINUTES. 

The incident is instructive. It shows (1) how right we were in expressing our resentment at 
the impertinence of the Chancellor’s statement, and (2) the sorry shifts to which even the 
highest German officials stoop. 

They will no doubt he rather more careful in future. I have the impression that if we 
insisted, we should succeed in getting an apology. But I doubt whether it would be wise to 
press the matter further. It is customary in Germany to issue a revised version ” of any 
public utterance that is subsequently found to have caused just ofEence. Such versions are nearly 
always “ prepared *’ of the Emperor’s speeches, for instance. It was also done when Admiral 
von Tirpitz had in the Committee of the Reichstag referred to the *'* false statements contained 
in the British navy estimates.” The object lesson for us to remember is that there is little 
regard for truth in responsible quarters at Berlin. (®) 

E. A. C. 

Dec. 6. 

We have had the satisfaction of causing them “ great trouble ” for their rudeness and shall, 
I venture to think, getting [sic] nothing more out of the German Gov[ernmen]t even if it were 
wise to attempt it. The suggested tel[egram](^) makes a good termination to the discussion on 
this incident. 

W. L. 

A. N. 

E. G. 

(fi) [Here follows on the file the text of Sir E. Grey’s telegram No. 126, Secret of 
December 12, 1910, v. infra, pp. 566-7, No. 421.] 

(^) [v, infra, pp. 566-7, No. 421.] 


No. 420. 

Sir B. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 44824/167/10/18. 

(No. 845.) Secret. Berlin, D. December 0, 1910. 

Sir, E. December 12, 1910. 

In my despatch No. 340 Secret of the 2nd instant(^) I had the honour to report 
to you the substance of the conversation with the Imperial Cliaiicollor in which 
I conveyed to him your answer to the complaints of the Imperial Governinoui against 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government. You vdll remember that on hearing your 
remarks respecting the charge he had brought against TTis Majesty’s Government of 
having taught the British public to regard Germany as an enemy, llis Excolloncy 
had expressed some doubt as to having used that phrase, but that on my insisting 
and saying that he had not only done so, but that the phrase was to be found in 
the notes of the conversation which had been supplied to me, he instanced certain 
speeches which might have had that effect. 

Two days afterwards, Herr von Sturam came to this Embassy and said that 
I had been mistaken in saying that the phrase in question had been found in the 
notes dictated to Mr. Seymour by Herr von Kiderlen, as in the original notes from 


(1) [u. 8uyra, pp. 557-60, No. 417.] 
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which the latter had dictated there was no such phrase to be found. He would 
therefore be much obliged if I would lend him the dictated copy of the notes for 
the purpose of comparison. To this I agreed and on the following day he brought 
back my dictated copy and also the original notes from which the dictation had been' 
made. He showed me these notes, and, in effect, there was a very wide difference 
between the language used in the two eoiDies. The following is a translation of the 
phrase found in the notes stated to be those on which the Chancellor based his 
conversation : — 

‘ ‘ That the existence of a big fleet in the hands of a friendly Power is not 
in itself a source of anxiety is proved by the indifference with which the British 
people regard the expansion of the United States Navy.” 

The phrase in the notes dictated by Herr von Kiderlen, in French runs thus : — 

“Si le peuple anglais n’avait pas appris par ses gouvernants de considerer 
]‘’Allemagne comme I’ennemi, il ne se serait pas emu de Tagrandissement de 
la flotte allemande. Les grands progres de la flotte des Etats Unis le laissent 
calme.” 

Herr von Stumm told me that Herr von Kiderlen stoutly denied ever having 
dictated these words. I asked how in that case they came to be written down. He 
said that he could not explain it; he was only sorry that he had not been in the 
office at the time, as the dictated notes taken down by Mr. Seymour had been read 
over by a Foreign Office ofidcial who was not at all acquainted with what was 
intended to have been said. Had he been there, he would have seen the mistake 
at once and corrected it, as he knew that the impression which was intended to 
have been conveyed was not that His Majesty’s Government had deliberately set 
to work to rouse the British public against Germany, but that the speeches which 
had been made by members of the Government and highly placed people in England 
had had that unfortunate result. I said that I neither saw that language in the 
original nor in the dictated notes nor had I heard it from the Chancellor when he 
formulated his indictment. Herr von Stumm said he could not explain the 
discrepancy in the two sets of notes and added that perhaps I had misunderstood 
the Chancellor. I said that my recollection of what the Chancellor had said had 
been fully corroborated by the dictated notes, and that as a matter of fact His 
Excellency’s language had made such a vivid impression that I had written it down 
immediately I had returned to the Embassy. On Mr. Seymour bringing me the 
dictated notes I had first of all asked him to find the passage in question and read 
it to me, as I wished to see whether I had reported it correctly. I found that it 
tallied except that to me the Chancellor had said that the Government had * taught ’ 
the British public, while the notes said that the British public had ‘ learnt ’ from 
the Government. I had reported what the Chancellor had said. I asked Herr von 
Stumm whether he did not think the phrase in the dictated notes was a very strong 
one and one likely to cause offence to His Majesty’s Government. He said 
“Certainly!”, but that it had neither been said nor meant. As to how it got 
there he could offer no explanation whatever. 

On Tuesday afternoon I saw Herr von Kiderlen. He at once came to the point, 
and said that he had seen our version of the notes and that he denied ever having 
dictated the disputed phrase. He could not have done so, he said, because it was 
not to be found in the original from which he had dictated. It was therefore 
evident that Mr. Seymour had misunderstood him. He added, as a great secret, 
that he himself had prepared the original notes for the Chancellor, and that the 
latter had more or less read them out to me. I said that as regards the particular 
phrase we were discussing it was rather “less,” as the Chancellor’s language coincided 
with that in the dictated notes. He said that he could offer no explanation except that 
T had misunderstood the Chancellor and that he himself had been misunderstood 
[17590] 2 0 2 
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by Mr. Seymour. I said that even granting that I had misunderstood the 
Chancellor, it was inconceivable that Mr. Seymour in writing quickly from dictation 
should have had the time, not to speak of the imagination, to compose a sentence 
which beyond the reference to the United States Fleet bore absolutely no 
resemblance to the phrase w^hich he claimed to have dictated. His Excellency 
murmured something to the effect that perhaps Mr. Seymour in typing the notes 
had ‘"retouched” the phrase which he (Herr von Kiderlen) had dictated in order 
to make it look better! I said that from a literary point of view one version was 
as good as the other ; but that I was sure that he was not speaking seriously as his 
statement that Mr. Seymour had altered the phrase was tantamount to a charge that 
the latter had, for the purpose of rounding a sentence, not hesitated to make mischief 
between the two Governments. 

Herr von Kiderlen said that he certainly brought no such charge — all he 
meant was that in translating from the German into the French he might have 
put the phrase clumsily, and that Mr. Seymour might have unwittingly changed 
its meaning when endeavouring to improve it. I again pointed out the utter 
unlikelihood of such a thing having happened. Herr von Kiderlen, who throughout 
the conversation had not shown the slightest irritation, then said that as neither 
of us could explain what had happened it was not much use our discussing the 
matter further. He added that no harm would have been done, as he would furnish 
me with a copy of the Notes from which the Chancellor had spoken as well as with 
an explanatory memorandum. You would see from these documents what the 
Chancellor had really meant to say. 

I said that however difficult it was to explain what had occurred I was sure 
that you would hear with pleasure that His Excellency had no intention of bringing 
a charge of such gravity against His Majesty’s Government. 

I may mention that as Herr von Kiderlen had informed me that he was the 
author of the indictment against British Policy I took the opportunity of placing 
before him your views with regard to Anglo-German relations in the past, as stated 
in paragraph 6 of your despatch No. 812 secret of the 23rd ultimo. (^) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

P.S. — The documents promised to me by the Imperial Foreign Office (see my 
telegram No. 75 secret of the 6th inBtant)(®) have not yet been received. 

Enclosure in No. 420. 

Notes of conversation dictated by Herr von Kiderlen-W aechter to Mr. Seymour 
at the Imperial Foreign Office, October 14, 1910. 

Le Gouvernement Imperial a appris avec satisfaction par le memoire anglais 
que le Gouvernement Britannique 6tait pret a reprendre les pourparlers interrompus 
en printemps pour des raisons de politique interieure. Au cours de ces pourparlers 
on avait aussi prevu des n4gociations entre les deux Departements de la Marine 
sur la restriction ou le ralentissement des armements navals. Le Gouvernement 
allemand n’a pas bien compris comment Mr. Asquith a pu dire au Parlement que 
le Gouvernement allemand avait declare ne pas pouvoir tenir compte des desirs du 
Gouvernement britannique au sujet d’un “Naval Agreement.” Ce n’etait que le 
d^sir britannique qui a interrompu les negociations entamees — du reste le Comte 
Mettemich a d&jk ite chargS de verifier ee point. Je ne reviens pas a ce point mais 
je voudrais de nouveau expliquer h Votre Excellence notre maniere de voir dans 

(2) [v. supra, pp. 647-8, No. 414.] 

(®) [Not reproduced. It repeated the statement made in Sir E. Goschen’s telegram No. 74 
December 6 (u. supra, pp. 561-2, No. 419) that Herr von Kiderlen-’Waechter denied having 
dictated the words quoted in that telegram. The documents promised are those printed infra. 
pp. 670-4 IvTo. 424, ends.] 
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la question des flottes. Nous n’avons etd guides dans notre construction navale que 
par le desir d’etre assez forts pour pouvoir proteger nos cotes et notre commerce. 
Pour nous m5mes nous ne sentons pas un besoin de nous arranger avec une autre 
Puissance sur I’etendue de la force navale riciproque — ^nous sommes prSts & entrer 
dans les vues du Gouvernement britannique et nous entretenir avec lui sur les 
questions qu’il nous a poshes dans I’espoir de revenir ainsi aus anciennes relations 
d’amitil et de confiance. Dans cet examen nous avons adopts les propositions 
d’echange des renseignements a I’aide des Attaches navals, et le Gouvernement 
britannique nous propose en outre de nous Her formellement aux armements pr5vus 
dans notre derniSre loi. Nous avons toujours dit que nous n’avons pas I’intention 
de depasser la loi. Si on nous demands cependant de nous j engager formellement 
nous devons demander au Gouvernement britanrdque quels seraient ses engagements. 
Le principe de la r5ciprocite est cependant aussi reconnu dans le memoire anglais. 
Dfes le commencement des premieres negociations nous avons exprimi notre opinion, 
qu’un “naval agreement’’ ne pouvait que suivre une detente et entente politique 
N’ imports quel “naval agreement’’ restreindrait la liberte d’action des Puissances 
dans les d5penses pour leur defense nationals, et touche par 9 a I. leur force maritime. 
Un “naval agreement” n’est done possible qu’entre pays dont les relations ont 
une base solids. Pour arriver a de pareilles relations entre nous et I’Angleterre 
nous croyons une entente politique absolument nficessaire. Le Gouvernement 
Britannique dans son memoire declare differentes reprises que ses ententes avec 
d’autres pays ne contiennent rien qui soit dirigS contre I’AUemagne. Nous savons 
apprecier touts la valeur de cette declaration, aussi nous ne songerions jamais k 
mettre entrave a ces ententes entre I’Angleterre et de tiers pays. Nous ne saurions 
cependant nous cacher le fait que la politique anglaise dans sa tendance" generals 
poursuit une route opposes a la poHtique allemande et qu’en s’appuyant sur d’autres 
Puissances elle suit souvent des tendances contraires aux interSts anglais mSme lib, 
ou les inter ets des deux pays distent une cooperation. H en est ainsi en Perse et 
en Maroc, ou I’Allemagne ne defendait que le principe de 1’ “open door.” Dans 
les deux pays oh nous n’avons que des interets commereiaux nous trouvions 
I’Angleterre du c 6 te des Busses et des Pran 9 ais qui aspiraient a un monopole 
politique. Nous avons promis [le] printemps dernier au Gouvernement anglais les 
plus grandcs avances possibles. L’Angleterre n’y a pas rdpondu. Elle a prdfdrd 
essaycr de nous restreindre dans nos relations commerciales en Perse par une pression 
exercee sur le faible Gouvernement persan. Quand il s’agissait d’ employer en Perse 
des sirjets de la Tripliee on leur a fait des difficultes de concert avec les Busses. 
Pour des sujets amSricains il n’en etait pas ainsi. Je rappelle I’attitude dans la 
question de Bagdad. Notre effort de nous entendre sur le dernier tron 9 on n’a pas 
ete aecepte maia en revanche le Gouvernement Britannique a tache d’entraver nos 
projets en refusant aux Turcs les moyens ndeessaires. On a dit aux Turcs 

nettement qu’on ne leur coneddait pas I’augmentation de 4|-% des droits 
d’entree pour cette seule raison qu’une partie de cette augmentation reviendrait 
au chemin de fer de Bagdad. La lutte ouverte contre la route de Bagdad allemande 
n’a pas empSche le Gouvernement Britannique de favoriser une route de Bagdad 
fran 9 aise projetee par Monsieur Trarieux [sic].(^) Les demiers efforts fran 9 ais de 
remplacer la dette publique par la Banque Ottomane ont dte vivement soutenus par le 
Gouvernement Britannique quoique ce dernier soit aussi interessd h la dette publique 
que nous. Partout nous voyons aupr&s des Bepresentants anglais a la place de 
I’ancienne intimite une certaine rdserve envers leurs collbgues allemands. On af&che 
partout I’intimite avec les representants des autres Puissances. Cette politique est 
dans une certaine limite la raison pour laquelle le peuple anglais s’ est emu des 
armements allemands. Si le peuple anglais n’avait pas appris par ses gouvemants 
de considdrer I’Allemagne comme I’ennemi, il ne se serait pas emu de I’aerrandisse- 
ment de la flotte allemande. Les grands progrbs de la flotte des Et.at'i-UniR le 


m [PTardieu. op. infra, p. 573, No. 424, end., and G.P. XXVm, p. m\.\ 
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l 3 )iss 6 iit C8)lni6, Ij 6 Gouv6rn8iii6nt ns sait p&s si 1 Gctiangs ds ronssignsniGnts diurB 
I’effet esp^re. Les renseignements donnis jtisqu’&, present par le _ Gouvernement 
allemand n’ont pas empeche des membres du Gouvemement britannique de donner 
en publique des renseignements eontradietoires a ceux fournis par le Gouvemement 
allemand. II serait a craindre que les renseignements donnds par le Gouvemement 
allemand en raison de I’eehange de nouvelles proposd rencontreraient la mgme 
mefiance. L ’organisation d’un contrdle de renseignements par les attaches navals 
des deux parties, comme I’a proposee le Premier Lord de I’Amirautd, devrait etre 
lOnsiderde par I’opinion publique, vu I’dtat actuel des rapports entre les deux pays, 
tomme une preuve (Dokumentierung) de cette mefiance. Un arrangement de la 
sorte ne saurait gtre compris et accepte par I’opinion publique allemande que dans 
le cas ou il corresponderait k un rapprochement politique qui aurait pris des formes 
positives et c’est seulement dans ce cas aussi, que cet accord pourrait creer en 
Angleterre I’apaisement desirable. Des le premier jour en prenant la direction de 
la politique exterieure de I’Empire j’ai considdre comme ma tl.ohe la plus importante 
de faire disparaitre I’atmosphere de mefiance existant entre nos deux pays. Je suis 
convaincu que le Gouvemement anglais ne reconnait pas moins la necessite d’un 
echange de vues politique qui aurait pour but de jeter les fondements de relations 
assurees d’amitid et de eonfiance. Pour ecarter les influences dtrangeres des 
pourparlers qui pourraient nuire a leur rdsultat je sousligne encore une fois qu’il 
me parait de la plus haute importance de les tenir absolument secrets vis-k-vis de 
qui que ee soit. Sir Ernest Cassel lors de son dernier sdjour k Berlin a parld ^ ses 
ami a de uos pourparlers de I’annde derniere et leur a dit qu’ils avaient echoud 
paree que du c6td allemand on avait posd la condition que 1’ Angleterre renonce h. 
ses ententes aveo la Russie et la Prance. Ce fait suffit pour prouver la ndcessitd 
de la discretion la plus absolue en cas de pourparlers de ce genre, car il est clair 
que le succds des pourparlers serait ddfinitivement compromis si des nouvelles 
tendancieuses et fausses se repandaient i leur sujet. Comme le Gouvemement 
anglaifl nous a ddclard k plusieurs reprises, que ses arrangements avec d’autres 
Puissances n’ont aucime tendance hostile a I’Allemagne je ne vois pas de raison 
pour le soup 5 on que nous essayons de nous arranger avec 1’ Angleterre dans le but de 
troubler ses relations avec d’autres Puissances, Nous sommes loin de poursuivre un 
but de ce genre — au contraire nous sommes d’avis qu’un dchange de vues sincere 
et une entente avec le Gouvemement britannique aura pour suite que les rapports 
de r Angleterre avec ses amis resteront les mimes et qu’en temps nos rapports avec 
ces mimes Puissances en gagneront. 


No, 421. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 


P.O. 44824/167/10/18. 

Tel. (No. 126.) Secret. Foreign Office, December 12, 1910. 

Your despatch No. 345.0 

I warmly approve your proceedings. The explanation offered is obviously 
irreconcilable with the facts, but as I am anxious not to embitter the discussion, 
I am prepared in the circumstances to consider the German denial as disposing of 
the incident and to let the matter drop. You may so inform the Chancellor, avoiding 
however anything that could justify his declaring afterwards that I was satisfied with 
his explanation. 


(^) [d. immediately preceding document.] 
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As for the reference to the fleet of the United States the Chancellor ought to 
Tealize that for us whose policy is defensive and not aggressive the growth of a 
fleet at the other side of the world is a much less vital matter than the growth of a 
fleet close to our capital. 


No. 422. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 45129/45128/10/18. 

(No. 349.) Berlin, D. Decemher 12, 1910. 

Sir, E. December 14, 1910. 

. ... 0 Speaking on Anglo-German relations the Chancellor admitted that 
His Majesty’s Government had repeatedly supported the point of view that a treaty 
limitation of the naval armaments of the various Powers would materially contribute 
towards the improvement of international relations. England had however never 
made proposals which could have given Germany occasion either for a definite 
acceptance or refusal. The Chancellor continued in the following words: “We also 
meet England in the desire to avoid rivalry in regard to armaments, but in the 
non-binding pourparlers which have from time to time taken place and which have 
been conducted on both sides in a friendly spirit we have always advanced the 
opinion that a frank and sincere exchange of views, followed by an understanding 
with regard to the economic and political interests of the two countries, offers the 
surest means to allay all mistrust on the subject of their relation of power to each 
other on sea and land. The continuance of a frank and unconstrained exchange of 
views on all questions connected with these matters is in itself a guarantee of the 
friendly intentions entertained on both sides and should gradually but surely lead 
to the dissipation of the mistrust which has unfortunately manifested itself in many 
cases — not in the case of the Governments — ^but in public opinion.” . . . .(^) 

I have, etc. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(1) [This despatch gives an account of the speeches in the Reichstag of Herr Bassermann and 
Herr von Bethmann HoUweg on German foreign policy, on December 10, 1910. The omitted 
passages contain references to the Triple Alliance, Russo-German relations, German policy in 
Turkey and Morocco, and the interview of the Emperor Nicholas and the Emperor 'William at 
Potsdam.] 


No. 423. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. C) 

P.O. 45899/167/10/18. 

(No. 332.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, December 16, 1910. 

’ Count Metternich told me to-day that he had informed his Government, after 
giving me the figures as to German naval construction, that I had said it would 
be more effective for us to dwell upon our own state of preparation than to make 
use of these figures publicly. His (Government supposed that we did not doubt that 
the figures had been given in good faith, and hoped that, if we were unable to 

(^) [For C3ount Metternich ’s report, v. O.P. XXVIII, pp. 385-9.] 
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make public use of them, our Cabinet Ministers would not put forward different 
figures as to German shipbuilding. 

I said that I had not intended to convey that we should not make public use 
of the figures. All I had meant to say was that, if we quoted the figures, and were 
then pressed as to whether there might not be in future some acceleration in German 
shipbuilding, our only effective reply would be to say that there was a margin in 
our state of readiness sufficient to meet any acceleration which might take place. 

Count Mettemich then said that, as a matter of fact, he had noticed that I had 
used the figures. 

I replied that I had made use of them several times, and with all the greater 
satisfaction because they were included in a table which I had obtained from the 
Admiralty before I made any speeches. As far as I had observed, the elections had 
passed over without anything being said about the German Navy to which any 
exception could be taken. 

Count Metternich cordially agreed with this, and expressed his satisfaction. 
He remarked that Mr. Balfour had made one or two statements, but they had been 
in general terms, without any reference to Germany to which exception could be 
taken. 

[I am, &e. 

E. GEEY.] 


No. 424. 

Sir E. Goscken to Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 45714/167/10/18. 

(No. 356.) Secret. Berlin, D. December 16, 1910. 

Sir, E. December 19, 1910. 

I have the honour to report that, in response to an invitation from the Imperial 
Chancellor I called upon His Excellency to-day. 

His Excellency opened the conversation by stating that, having observed from 
the remarks which during our last conversation,/^) I had made upon his October 
utterances that he had been misunderstood upon several points, he thought it best 
to furnish me with a copy of the Notes on which those utterances had been founded, 
and which it had been his intention in conversation with me to reproduce as far as 
possible textually. The points on which he had been misunderstood were the phrase 
respecting His Majesty’s Government and British public opinion to which you had 
taken exception, and the expression “political monopoly” in the conversation 
respecting Morocco and Algeciras. 

The first of these misunderstandings was of course the fnost serious and his 
Excellency assured me that he had never used the sentence which I had reported. 
He could not have done so, he said, because it did not represent his opinion. He 
appealed to me as one who had seen him a good deal since he assumed office, and 
knew how desirous he was that Germany and England should be friends, as to 
whether it was likely that he should deliberately have used words which could not 
fail to give offence to Hie Majesty’s Government. I repeated to him all the 
arguments which I had used to Herr von Kiderlen, and said again that the sentence 
had made such an impression on me that I had written it down on returning to the 
Embassy. His Excellency again assured me that I must have misunderstood him 
as he was quite certain that he had not made use of the phrase. I then read to him 
the sentence taken down from Herr von Kiderlen’ s dictation, on which he said that 
the latter denied having dictated any such thing. I said that to discuss the matter 


(^) [Ttis would seem to refer to Sir E. Gosohen’s conversation with Herr von Bethmann 
HoUweg on December 2, v. supra, pp. 567-60, No. 417. But if this is so, it was not the “ last 
conversation ” as one of December 12 on other subjects is quoted supra, p. 567, No. 422. No 
record can be found of a conversation on the “ October utterances ” after December 2.] 
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further would only be 'to argue in a vicious circle. I added that I had in the 
meantime furnished you with a full report on the subject and that you had 
authorised me to say that, although the matter was by no means clear, you proposed, 
in your wish to avoid all acrimony in the discussions, to regard His Excellency's 
denial of having used the phrase attributed to him, as disposing of the affair and 
to drop the subject. 

His Excellency then came to the second point on which he had been 
misunderstood. He said that the Imperial Government had not complained of the 
'' -political support given by His Majesty's Government to that of France at 
Algeciras. The word he had used was “commercial’’ and not “political.” 
Germany had not gone to the Algeciras Conference with any political aims. In his 
conversation with me he had only wished to emphasise the fact that the endeavours 
of the German Negotiators to uphold the principle of the open door in opposition to 
the efforts of France to establish a commercial monopoly in Morocco had met with 
no support from the British side. He added that in the text of the Anglo-French 
Declaration of April 8, 1904 there was nothing, as far as he could see, which should 
have prevented His Majesty’s Government from adopting an attitude corresponding 
to the interests of Great Britain and Germany which in this particular question were 
identic. He also stated that as a matter of fact Prince Buelow made no speech in 
the Eeichstag on the 13th of November 1904. (-) 

I said that as regards the phrase ‘ ‘ political monopoly ' ’ being found in the 
dictated notes instead of “commercial monopoly” I was quite ready to admit the 
possibility of a mistake. I had in this case relied upon the dictated Notes alone 
and had reported what I found there. In dictation an error with regard to a single 
word might easily be made. It was different when a whole sentence w^as concerned. 

The Chancellor then turned to your remarks with regard to the Bagdad 
Eailway and Persia, which I had conveyed to His Excellency at our last 
conversation; and asking me to regard it as a summaiy of a conversation and not 
as an official document, read to me the memorandum of wffiich I have the honour to 
enclose copy and translation herewith. 

In a short conversation which ensued, His Excellency said that his point of 
view with regard to the Bagdad Eailway and Persia was that he had the railway 
concession in his pocket and that he had a most favoured nation treaty with Persia. 
It was indifferent to him whether the two questions were treated separately or 
together : but it was asking too much to expect him to make concessions in both 
questions without receiving anything in return which w^ould be in the least likely 
to satisfy German public opinion. 

His Excellency then said to me “Well, I hope we have now cleared up all 
misunderstandings. ’ ’ 

I said that I too hoped that the fact that the two Governments knew each other’s 
minds on so many important questions would tend to facilitate discussion, but that 
as regards tlic particular misunderstanding to which he had alluded at the beginning 
of our conversation, I could not conceal from him that neither you, Sir, nor I were 
able to make clear to our minds how it had occurred. 

As liowcver you had said that in order to avoid anything which might embitter 
future disciiBsions between the two Governments you w^ere prepared to let the matter 
drop, t would not refer to the matter again. I said this in order to show, as you 
wished, that the explanations which had been offered had not carried conviction 
to your mind. 

On the Chancellor again returning to the subject I said that although there was 
no mention of it in the notes which he had just supplied to me I was sure that he 
would remember that he had at all events used the expression that the British people 
regarded Germany as an enemy. He said that if he had used that expression and 

(») f Marginal comment by Mr. Crowe: “It was a misprint. The speech was made on 
April 12.“] 
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it was quite possible that he had done so, he had meant that owing to many reasons 
such as articles in the Press on both sides, election speeches and other circumstances, 
British public opinion had come, not been taught, to regard the ^’owth of the 
German Fleet as entailing hostility against Great Britain; in this sense they 
regarded Germany as a probable or at all events a possible enemy. To get rid of 
this suspicious feeling on the part of England he had been anxious all along to 
come to a political understanding with Great Britain such as would remove all 
feeling of anxiety or suspicion with regard to the growth of the German Fleet. 
“For,” he added, “a great country like ours with so many oversea interests must 
have a fleet.” I said that I quite understood that but that it was its size and its 
rapidity of expansion and its possibilities in the way of still further development 
that disturbed the British mind and raised thoughts of a lost naval supremacy. 
His Excellency said that none of these things would cause anxiety if Germany and 
England were really friends and had a general political understanding. I said that 
there I could not quite agree with him, as. personally, I could conceive of no political 
understanding, however far-reaching, which would make the British public indifferent 
to the growth of a fleet nearly if not quite equal to their own at their very doors. 
He said that there was no chance of the German Fleet ever being equal to ours. 
I replied that I hoped not. I had only taken an hypothetical case in support of 
my view that a political understanding would in itself not necessarily remove all 
anxiety with regard to the growth of the German Fleet. On the other hand the 
removal of anxiety on this head would no doubt facilitate if not a general political 
understanding such as ITis Excellency had in his mind, at all events the establishment 
of such cordial relations as ought to exist between the two countries, which had no 
irreconcilable differences between them. As His Excellency then alluded to our 
indifference as to the growth of the navy of the United States I pointed out to him, 
in accordance with your instructions, that as British policy was defensive and not 
aggressive, therefore the growth of a fleet at the other side of the world was a much 
less vital matter than the expansion of a huge navy close to our capital. 

His Excellency replied that because German policy also was defensive it was 
necessary for Germany to have a fleet which, besides looking after her overseas 
interests, could have some chance of defending itself and the coasts under its 
protection in the, he hoped, very improbable event of hostilities breaking out 
between England and Germany. 

The Chancellor’s tone was moat friendly throughout and be again expressed 
the hope that now that the two Governments had unburdened their minds some 
further advance might soon be made in the direction of a good understanding between 
the two countries. (®) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSOHEN. 


Enclosure 1 in No. -124. 

Memoraiuluvi. ( ‘) 

(Translation.) 

Your Excellency’s answers to the statements made by me in October justify 
me in the conclusion that I am misunderstood on several points. I hand you 
herewith a memorandum(’) on which my remarks made at that lime were based, 
the sense of which it had been my intention to convey. 

(®) [Sir E. Qosohea’s language was “ ontiroly " approved by Sir Edward Grey in his 
despatch No. 844 of Deeember 80, 1910.] 

(*‘) [Por the German version, v. G.P. XXVIII, pp. 382-4.] 

(“) [Translation amended by Mr. Crowe to “ the Notes.”] 
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The memorandum shows(®) that it was far from my intention to level against 
the English Government the reproach of having taught the English people to see 
in Germany an enemy. 

A further misunderstanding seems to have crept in about Morocco. It was not to 
the support which the English Government gave to the French Government in 
respect of their political aims in Morocco that the Imperial Government took 
exception. We had no political aims even at the Algeciras Conference. I merely 
wished to point out that the advocacy by the German negotiators in Algeciras of 
the maintenance of the principle of the Open Door in Morocco, as opposed to the 
French efforts to secure an economic monopolization of the country, found no 
su 2 )port from England. It is not apparent that the wording of the Anglo-French 
■declaration of April 8, 1904, would have stood in the way of such a trend of English 
policy in this matter which equally affected German and English interests. It may 
further be remarked that Prince Biilow made no speech in the Eeichstag on 
November 13, 1904. 

As far as the Bagdad Eailway is concerned, the Imperial Government have 
always been alive to the great political importance which the English Government 
attach to the section from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. With this fact in mind and 
in the attempt to meet the w'ishes of the English Government, I again informed 
Your Excellency in April of this year of the readiness of the Imperial Government 
in principle to consider the idea of England’s participation in the section in question. 
In doing so I merely pointed out the fact that, in view of the political importance 
which the whole question has gained on account of the construction put upon it 
by the English Government and of their attitude towards it, I could not regard an 
economic concession and especially the renunciation by the English Government of 
their opposition to the 4 % customs increase as a quid 2 Jro quo which could be 
defended to German public opinion. 

With regard to Persia Sir Edward Grey remarks that he declared to Count 
kh'iternich on May 31 of this year(’') that it was impossible for the English 
Government to come to an agreement as to railway construction in Persia without 
a simultaneous settlement of English participation in the. Bagdad Eailwaj". Count 
Metternieh's remarks were, according to Sir Edward Grey, so unfavourable to this 
point of view that tlu'y had given the English Government little encouragement to 
])Tess for a pursuance of the negotiations. 

Count McHernich reported simplj'^ the following as to this conversation : — 

“We discussed the whole Persian question and the question of the Bagdad 
Eailway, without the discussion producing any new views except that the 
English Government appear to have met with a refusal from the Turkish 
Government with regard to their attempts to acquire a rival(*) line to the 
Persian Gulf. The Minister was of opinion that we were claiming a railway 
monopoly in Asia Minor. If England was doing the same in South Persia that 
W'ould equalize matters. When I contested that we had a railway monopoly 
Sir Edward Grey replied tliat tlje prohibition to build any other railways in 
the district traversed by ours hung together with the kilomctric guarantee on 
the Bagdad Eailway. I remarked that the Bagdad Eailway was based on 
acquin'd rights and treaties, whereas the question of English concessions in 
Persia was not.’’ 

Count Mcttornich in the above conversation accurately recorded the point of 
view of the Imperial Government, according to which it is a question, both in the 
Bagdad Eailway que.stion and the Persia question, of a renunciation by Germany of 

(*) 1 Translate jn aaicntlod by Mr. Crowe to “ The notes show.”] 

C) (u. supra, pp. 400-1, No. 376.] 

(») [Translation amended by Mr Crowe -to “ competing.”] 
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well founded treaty rights and of a consequent meeting of(®) England’s wishes. Fronx 
this it should be clear that it was a matter of indifference to the Imperial Government 
whether both questions were treated separately or together. 

Finally, as regards my remarks concerning the attitude of English diplomats 
abroad, I was far from wishing to make any reproaches. I merely thought that I 
ought not to conceal from the English Government the conclusions come to as the- 
result of observation on the part of many German diplomats. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 424. 

Memorandum. 

(Translation.) 

The Imperial Government have observed with satisfaction from the Memorandum 
of the British Government, that the latter are prepared to resume the negotiations 
with regard to the question of the diminution of expenditure in Naval Armaments, 
which the internal political situation in England caused them to break off for some 
considerable time. In the course of the earlier negotiations we had stated that we 
were -able and also prepared in principle to undertake a moderation of the rate of 
naval construction within the limits of the Navy Law. In consequence of the 
interruption of the negotiations which ensued in accordance with the wishes of 
England it never came to an exchange of views betw^een the Naval Authorities of 
the two countries with regard to the manner in which such a moderation in the rate 
of construction could be effected. In these circumstances, it naturally caused surprise 
here that Mr. Asquith should have stated in Parliament that the German Government 
had declared that they were unable without an act of Parliament in any way to 
meet the wishes of the British Government with regard to a Naval Agreement. The 
interruption of the negotiations which had been commenced took place exclusively 
in conformity with the wish of England. Count Metternich has already made this 
clear. I may therefore refrain from going into this point again. I gladly however 
take this opportunity once more to define our attitude in the Naval Question. 1 
should like in the first place once again to affirm that the development of the German 
fleet is carried out solely in accordance with the standard of what is requisite in 
expert opinion for an effective protection of the German coasts and German 
commercial interests. In itself therefore we do not feel a Naval Agreement to be 
a necessity, and if we met the wishes of the British Government in regard to the 
conclusion of such an Agreement, we based our action in doing so on the 
expectation that the question of armaments would smoothe the way to the 
re-establishment of the former relations of amity and confidence between the two 
countries. This wish also caused us, on the ground of the Memorandum of the 
British Government, once more to subject to a careful examination the question of 
an Understanding with regard to naval expenditure, and, in doing so, we directed 
our attention in first line to the most recent proposal of the British Government, 
which aims at the introduction of a periodical exchange of information on both sides 
with the help of the Naval Attaches with regard to the state for the time being of 
naval construction in the two countries. We are quite ready to accept this proposal. 
But if it is further proposed that we are to pledge ourselves to renounce an extension 
of the existing Navy Law, we could not take this proposal into consideration, until 
after the British Government had stated what quid pro quo (Gegenleistung) they 
were prepared to undertake on their side in return for such a formal engagement. 
It has also been recognized in the Memorandum that an Agreement of this nature 
could solely be based upon the principle of reciprocity. 

We have never disguised the fact that we regard a Political Understanding 
between the two countries as a necessary correlative of a Naval Agreement. On 

(®) [Translation amended by Mr. Crowe to “ concession to.”] 

( 10 ) [Translation amended by Mr. Crowe to “ Notes.” For the German version, v. G.P., 
XXVni, pp. 368-73.] 
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•whatever foundation a Naval Agreement is concluded it -will al'ways limit the two 
'Oontracting Powers in respect of expenditure to be made for purposes of national 
tlefence and it therefore afEects their position as an armed Power. It follows from 
this that an agreement of this kind is only possible between countries, whose 
relations are based upon an absolutely assured foundation. We certainly consider a 
political understanding requisite for the establishment of such relations between 
Germany and England. The British Government repeat in their Memorandum the 
assurance that their agreements with other countries contain nothing directed 
against Germany. We are far from underestimating the importance of this 
declaration. Also nothing is further from our minds than the wish to prejudice, 
even in the smallest degree, the relations, which bind England to other countries. 
We cannot however close our eyes to the fact that the general tendency of British 
policy is to work in an opposite direction to German policy, and that it works against 
our policy in supporting other Powers even in questions, in which the identity of 
their (German and English) interests indicates a common line of action. In this 
connection I should in the first place like to call to mind the attitude of the British 
Government towards our efforts to maintain the ‘ ‘ open door ’ ’ in Morocco and in 
Persia. As in Algeoiras British policy gave its unrestricted support to France in 
her efforts to acquire tlie economic monopoly of Morocco, so is it now trying, in 
collaboration with Eussia, to place obstacles in the way of all German economic 
activity in Persia also. Its efforts in this line found emphatic expression in the 
attitude adopted last spring by the British Government towards my announced 
intention to meet their wishes up to the furthest possible point in the Persian 
question. The British Government avoided making use of this conciliatory attitude 
and preferred to make an attempt, in collaboration with Eussia, to bring about a 
limitation of Germany’s economic interests in Persia by influencing the Persian 
Government which was in a critical situation; which limitations I had declared to 
the British Government our readiness in principle to take upon ourselves voluntarily 
and By means of conventional friendly agreements with England. According to 
information received here from a reliable source, the resistance offered by the 
British Government to the appointment of subjects of the Triple Alliance Powers 
to posts in the Persian service, as opposed to subjects of other Powers, such for 
instance as the United States, betrayed a similar tendency. 

The attitude of the British Government in the question of the Bagdad Eailway 
is also evidence, of their disinclination to settle any questions which may arise in a 
spirit of friendly agreement with Germany. In spite of our readiness in principle 
to come to an understanding with England with regard to the carrying out of the 
last section of the railway from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, the British Government 
is attempting to attain their end by trying to rob the Ottoman Government of the 
possibility of fulfilling the guarantees taken over by them with regard to the railway, 
instead of by negotiating with us. On the other hand the opposition against the 
German Bagdad Eailway project does not prevent the British Government from 
lending their sympathy to projects for railway communications between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, which are in the hands of the subjects of 
other Powers ('Monsieur Tardieu’s project). England was just as ready to further 
French efforts to displace the Bi'tte Publique, in the maintenance of which England 
was iio less interested than Germany, and in its stead to assure a commanding 
position in Constantinople to the Ottoman Bank, which is under Erench influence. 

Moreover the disinclination of the English Government to any political 
eo-operatiori or even to an attitude of sympathy wth Gorman policy is clearly 
indicated in the numerous smaller cpiestions. This is borne out by the attitude of 
the English representatives abroad. In the place of a former confidential 
cooperation with their German colleagues, a certain reserve has crept in, together 
with the attempt to emphasize the greater intimacy of English policy with other 
Powers. It is inevitable that this trend of English policy must cause an ever 
increasing estrangement between the two countries. It contains the. germ of the 
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danger of conflicts between the two countries in the future ; even now its 
consequences are perceptible. Weighty interests, equally important to Germany and 
to England, must suffer from the antagonism of English policy to Germany. But 
above all this policy is, in the opinion of the Imperial Government, primarily 
responsible for the uneasiness which has seized upon wide circles of the English 
people with regard to Germany’s naval policy. That a powerful fleet in the hands 
of a friendly power need not be a cause for anxiety for England is shown by the 
equanimity with which England regards the gi*owth of the fleet of the United States. 

The Imperial Government doubts whether the periodical exchange of information 
proposed by the English Government, as to the state of the shipbuilding operations 
on both sides, without the simultaneous explanation of English policy elsewhere, 
would have the effects hoped for by the English Government. These doubts are 
probably especially justified in view of the fact that the definite official declaration 
made by the Imperial Government in the past as to the carrying out of the German 
Navy Law has not prevented even members of the English Government from 
making public statements in contradiction to these declarations. 

It is to be feared that the statements of the Imperial Government made on the 
strength of the proposed exchange of information would encounter the same mistrust. 
The introduction of a control of these statements by the Naval Attaches of both 
countries as proposed by the First Lord of the Admhalty w^ould, however, in the 
present condition of the relations of the two countries, be sure to appear to the 
public mind to be an actual record of that mistrust. Such an agreement would only 
be understood and accepted by public opinion in Germany and cause the desired 
feeling of reassurance in England if it were to be accompanied or preceded by a 
political rapprochement in a tangible form between the two countries. 

I have, from the first day when I took over the conduct of the foreign policy 
of the Empire, regarded it as my most cherished task to dispel the atmosphere 
of mistrust existing between the two countries. I continue therefore to trust that 
the British Government will not shut its eyes to the necessity of a political exchange 
of views the object of which would be to lay the foundation of assured relations 
of friendship and confidence between Germany and England. 

Once more I wish to lay stress on the fact that I consider that it is a matter 
of urgent necessity that the negotiations should be kept strictly secret from 
everybody in order to keep away from them all outside influences, which might 
prejudice their result. What serious consequences a failure to preserve secrecy 
can have, is shown by the fact that Sir Ernest Cassel, when last in Berlin, spoke 
to acquaintances about our negotiations of last year and made the statement that 
the negotiations had been wrecked owing to the demand put forward by Germany 
that England should abandon her ententes with Eussia and France. It is obvious 
that if such partial and malicious misrepresentations should become public, the fate 
of the negotiations would be definitely sealed. 

Since the English Government has again and again explained to us that her 
agreements with other Powers are in no way directed against Germany, it is 
impossible to understand how the English Government can come to suspect that 
we were seeking an understanding with her, in order to disturb her relations with 
other Powers. Such aims are far removed from our minds. 

A frank exchange of views and an understanding with the English Government 
will on the contrary, in our opinion have the result that England’s relations to her 
friends will remain undisturbed, and at the same time our relations to these Powers 
will be improved. 

MINUTES. 

The conversation here recorded does not lead us any further. Our statements were furnished 
by way of explanation. So far as they are now answered, the answers are vague and not 
much to the point. 

Sir E. Goschen acquitted himself well in dealing with the objectionable statement originally 
made by the Chancellor respecting the action of H[is] M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] in fomenting 
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anti-German feeling. It is characteristic of official German methods that they do not even follow 
a consistent line in their denials. We were first given the French text of the notes of the 
conversation, as dictated by Herr von Kiderlen. In those notes the offensive passage 
had been remodelled and changed out of all resemblance to the spoken words. (I have underlined 
the passage in the revised version on p. 3 of the annexed print.) Now we have the Chancellor’s 
own notes from which he professes^ to have spoken. Of these notes, M. von Eiderlen’s version 
was a French translation. But — mirabile dictu — ^in the original from which the translation must 
have been made, there is neither the passage as verbally delivered by the Chancellor, nor the 
revised version given by Herr von Kiderlen; there is a simple blank, and the revised version 
must apparently now be also regarded as a myth ! The Chancellor would have been wiser to obey 
the 11th commandment : “If you tell a lie, stick to it.” 

The arguments, if they may be honoured by that name, advanced in the German counter- 
memorandum, hardly require further comment. 

I regret that owing to a misprint the date of Prince Billow’s speech respecting the Anglo- 
French agreement of 1904 was wrongly given as the 13th Nov [ember], instead of the 12th of April 
1904. Sir E. Goschen should be asked to correct the error. That Germany when entering the 
Algeciras cunferonce, had no political aims, is so manifest a perversion of facts that it is not 
V7orth^ while to dwell upon it, beyond recalling the conversations with Sir A. Nicolson at the 
time in which the German Representatives so clumsily tried to persuade him that the proper 
policy of Great Britain was to join with Germany for the purpose of crushing France. 

As regards the Bagdad railway and Persia, the German gov[emmen]t take up the position 
that their railway concession is a formal contract sanctioned by treaty, whilst the British claim 
to a control over Persian railway schemes is not. It is of interest to note that the German 
ambassador’s report refers to the British scheme of a Tigris railway and to its failure as 
something which he learnt for the first time from Sir E. Grey in his conversation on May 31 last. 

On the subject of the complaints against the attitude of our diplomats, the Chancellor, in 
the way with which we are familiar, takes refuge in generalities, so soon as we point to the 
necessity of being specific. 

E. A. G. 

Dec. 19. 

The question as to the proper version of what was said and dictated could now be dropped — 
no advantage would be gained in pursuing it. I suppose the Cabinet will be consulted as to 
what our next step will be. 

A. N. 

The record of my conversation with Count Metternich last week has explained the present 
poaition(^^) : tho general question wiU come before the cabinet next month. 

Meanwhile Count Metternich has told me that the German Gov[ernmen]t accept our proposal 
for exchange of information absolutely, (^2) i.e., apart from the general question. There was a letter 
from the Admiralty some time ago on that point and we should proceed with it. My idea was 
that tliis point hd't to itself might be proceeded with by the two Admiralties through the naval 
Attaches, but I should like to know the view of Sir E. Goschen on this before proposing to the 
Admiralty that we should suggest this to tho German Gov[ernmen]t. 

E. G. 

21 . 12 . 10 . 

[This refers apparently to Sir Edward Grey’s interview with Count Metternich of 
December 16, which was recorded in two despatches to Sir E. Goschen one of which is printed 
aiipm, pp. 567-8, No. 423, and the other uifra, pp. 575-6, No. 425.] 

(12) [-y. immediately succeeding document.] 


No. 425. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

F.O, 45900/167/10/18. 

(No. 333.) Secret, 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 16, 1910. 

Count Metternich reminded me to-day that I had asked him whether the 
adhesion of the German Government to the idea of the exchange of information 
between the German and British Admiralties was dependent, as any general 
arrangement respecting naval armaments was, upon a political formula. He was 
now able to tell me that the German Chancellor’s adhesion to the proposal for the 
exchange of information was absolute, and not dependent upon any political formula. 
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I said that I was very glad to hear this, and it would enable us to proceed on 

this Count Metternich that the whole question of a political formula and 

Ihe German naval programme had been brought to the notice of the Cabinet before 
we separated for the General Election this month, in order that, if we remained 
in Office, the question might be considered when we reassembled. We were now 
confirmed in Office, the Cabinet would meet after the Christmas holidays, and we 
should then in due course consider the question. 

Meanwhile, the question in my own mind was the difficulty of finding a political 
formula which would improve our relations with Germany without being open to 
misconstruction in France or Eussia. I wished to find some way of bettering our 
relations with Germany without impairing those with either France or Eussia. It 
was to the overcoming of this difficulty that I was addressing my mind. No doubt 
the German Government would understand how natural this difficulty was. 

Count Metternich did not dissent from this. 

I added that I hoped the German Government might also be considering how 
the difficulty could be overcome. I should like to see something which would make 
it clear that the Triple Alliance and what was called the “ Triple Entente,” though 
they were regarded by some as different camps, were not really opposite camps. 

Count Metternich said that this was just the awkward part of the situation. 
These groups were looked upon as maintaining the balance of power, and therefore 
they were each considered to exist in order to be a check on the other. 

I agreed that this was the way in which these arrangements came into 
existence : first the Triple Alliance had been formed, then the Alliance between 
France and Eussia, and so forth. But, during the last five years, since Germany 
settled her difficulty with France as to Morocco, I had been increasingly conscious 
that there were not antagonistic aims between the different European Powers. 

Count Metternich said that this would only be true if France entertained no 
idea of a war of revanche to recover the lost provinces, she had not renounced this, 
but did not embark upon it because she knew that Germany was too strong. 

I said France could hardly be expected formally to renormce the lost provinces, 
but as a matter of fact I was not conscious that an attack upon Germany to recover 
them played any part in her relations vrith other Powers : I did not know the terms 
of the Franco-Eussian alliance, but I did not suppose it embraced this point. (^) 

Count Metternich said it certainly did not. 

[I am, &e.] 

E. G[EET.] 

(1) [On August 3, 1914, Sir Edward Grey repeated this in the House of Commons. “ We are 
not parties to the Franoo-Eussian Alliance. We do not even know the terms of that Alliance." 
Pari. Deb., Sth Ber., House of Commons, Vol. 65, p. 1816, op. Gooch d Temperley, Vol. IV 
p. 256.] 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

NAVAL NEGOTIATIONS, 
JANUARY 1911— FEBRUARY 1912. 


No. 426. 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 2007/2007/11/22. 

(No. 3.) Very Confidential. Rome, D. January 12, 1911. 

Sir, E. January 18, 1911. 

1 have the honour to report that I had this morning a long conversation with 
Signor Luzzatti, the Prime Minister. Although I do not think it probable that he 
will be able to retain control of the Chamber very long after it reassembles on the 
24th instant, and his prospect of remaining in power is therefore very doubtful, his 
views are always interesting, and he will continue to exercise a certain weight, as 
he has done for many years past, in Italian political life. I will therefore 
endeavour to set before you the substance of what he said to me, clearly stating that 
he was not speaking officially and was only talking to me as a personal friend and 
a friend of Italy, in a manner in which he maintained he would not do to any one 
of my colleagues. 

Signor Luzzatti began by asking me my impressions of the situation at home 
and repeated the fears I have heard several times expressed in this country that 
preoccupation with internal politics would prevent my countrymen from giving 
sufficient attention to what he described as the menacing position in Europe. I 
observed that in my opinion this assumption was apt to be too readily made 
abroad, and that on such questions as national defence and the maintenance of our 
just rights and liberties the country would always be found united. Do they realize, 
he then asked, in England the strength. of the influence which Germany and Austria 
have now acquired in the Turkish Empire, an influence which was having a sinister 
effect on the interests of Italy. Italy had always supported the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. His own administration like that of his predecessor in office had 
been most categorical in their declarations on the subject and had given every 
encouragement to the new rdgime, but the existing conditions in Turkey were in 
reality those of a military autocracy disguised under constitutional forms, and the 
admiration of the military element for Germany had resulted in an imitation of her 
arbitrary methods of procedure. 

He then went on to talk of clerical influences which at the present time were 
a more potent factor than was realized in shaping the policy of nations, citing in 
this connection the power of the Irish Catholics to turn the balance in Great Britain 
the great strength of the centre in Germany and of the Catholic party generally in 
Austria-Hungary. While deploring the recent indiscretions of the Syndic of Eome 
which had unnecessarily stirred up so much violent resentment, he sustained the 
argument that clerical influence was generally an element of discord and danger. 

There were, he went on to say, at the present time two and only two aggressive 
Powers in Europe, one of which was a standing menace to ourselves as the other 
was to Italy. The liberal States must stand together against the two aggressive 
empires and look out for their defences. The two most liberal countries in Europe 
were Great Britain and Italy. “Where else,” he said, “but there and here, if 
confirmation of my contention is necessary, would it be possible for me, being what 
I am, to occupy the position which I hold?” He referred of course to his Jewish 
origin. Their friendship was the only disinterested friendship in modern history, 
[17590] ^ 2 p 
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and was really inspired by sentiment and affection. Our interests moreover seconded 
our inclinations. Being both of us threatened with a similar danger it was 
imperative that we should uphold the bond. 

I observed that Italy was in some ways at least in a more fortunate position 
than we were as regards the menace to which he had referred, for so long as she 
remained in the Triple Alliance, this menace was surely discounted. Signor Luzzatti 
smiled grimly and said: “Alliance or no alliance, do you really seriously think 
that if Austria made a further step forward in the Balkans, to which we should be 
bound to object, that she would hesitate to attack us? “ But what, I suggested, if 
she were to offer you compensation? He replied that it was not Austria’s way to 
offer compensation to Italy. The Austrian naval programme and the manner in 
which propaganda was being made for it very seriously disquieted him. There was 
nothing left for Italy to do but to anticipate it and always to maintain the lead. No 
reliance could be placed on the efficiency of the French fleet, and the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean was at stake. It was deplorable with all the crying 
needs for internal development and social reform that continued increase of naval 
and military expenditure should be forced on Italy, and she would struggle to 
maintain the equilibrium of the Budget which the Italian nation had supported with 
admirable patience. But on this point there could be no compromise, and when 
the Italians had nothing left but their shirts to wear, they would if need be sacrifice 
them also for the national defence. He then made a somewhat striking 
pronouncement. The Italian ships were good and he had reason to know that their 
marksmanship was very good, the material of the Navy was better than that of the 
Army and it was an instrument not to be despised. We feel, he said, that we can 
count on your fleet, as you can always count on our’s. The only thing to do is to 
keep them up to the highest standard. 

I have in former conversations had opportunities to realize how very high 
Signor Luzzatti’s anti-Austrian sentiments can run, and he is typical of a large 
number of men of his class and age who remember the white coats in Venetia. But 
I must confess that I was not prepared for quite such a frank profession of faith as 
he made this morning. He showed considerable feeling and much uneasiness, and 
he spoke throughout as though Italy were the ally of Great Britain and France, 
and not of Austria and Germany. The interest of his statement lies I think in the 
indication which it affords of the real explanation for the increase of Italian 
armaments, an increase which I have often heard set down as an additional asset 
of the Triple Alliance. 

The ideas which the Prime Minister thus expressed are, I think, very generally 
held in Italy, and it is probable that so long as our naval strength is sufficiently 
mamtained in the Mediterranean to give the Italians a feeling of reliance and support, 
their material resources would never be used against us. Such maintenance of our 
strength however at a point sufficient to turn the scale would seem to be a necessary 
condition of our permanently exercising the stronger attraction, inasmuch as the 
weakness of the Italian frontier on the north-east and the great military strength 
of Austria might conceivably scare her into a coalition to which she would very 
reluctantly adhere. As things at present are it is probably still open to us to retain 
a^ support the transference of which to an opposing camp would count as two in the 
division of the Powers. 

I have, Ac. 

EENNELL RODD. 


MINUTES. 


This is an important declaration on the part of the outgoing Italian prime minister The 
substance is that Italy is arming against Austria and that she relies, for the maint^mance of 
her position on Great Britain and more especially on British naval forces in the Mediterranean. 
He gives us to understand that a weakening of our naval position in the MeditiTranean must 
inevitably lead to Italy s collapse. This is a consideration which must have an important bearing 
upon the distribution of our naval forces and the maintenance of our fortified places in the 
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Mediten-anean. The despatch should therefore be communicated to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. ^ 

E. A. C. 

Jan. 18. 

Signor Luzzat[t]i did not explain how our naval preponderance was to be made effective against 
the great military strength of Austria mentioned in the last few lines of this despatch. 

W. L. 

I should doubt if Ms. di San Giuliano would speak in regard to the Triple Alliance in the same 
tone as M. Luzzat[t]i. The military strength of Austria and Germany will compel Italy to remain 
within the alliance. We were given to understand by the King of Italy that Austrian Dreadnoughts 
and destroyers were being built for service in waters far distant from the Mediterranean. 

A. K. 

E. G. 


No. 427. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, Foreign Office, January 24, 1911. 

Some time ago Metternieh somewhat pointedly informed me that an arrange- 
ment for exchange of information between the Admiralties might be independent of 
ail}" political formula, and that the German acceptance of this part of our proposals 
was to be construed in that sense. (^) 

We must therefore go forward with it, and I am sending you an ofdcial 
instruction. ('*) 

The Germans may jib at the idea of a signed document. I am content that the 
document should be an exchange of notes in the most simple form possible : but 
there should be some document, which can be made public. I desire this because 
it would have some effect in dissipating an impression in the public mind here, in 
Germany, and in third countries that either nation is preparing for a sudden spring 
upon the other. 

I do not mean that we should not agree to exchange of information without a 
signed document, if the Germans insist upon it, but the moral effect would be much 
less, and if, as they say, the German Navy is being built only to enable Germany to 
defend her commerce, etc., and not with aggressive designs upon our fleet, I can 
see no objection to emphasizing the exchange of information. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. GEEY. 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

(2) [^, supra, p. 675, No. 425.] 

(^) [t?. immediately succeeding document.] 


No. 428. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

B.O. 45714/167/10/18. 

{No. 25.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 27, 1911. 

Prom my despatch No. 333 Secret of the 16th ultimo(^) Your Excellency will 
have learnt that the German Government are now prepared to adhere, independently 
of any general political agreement being previously reached, to the proposal that 
certain information in regard to naval matters should be periodically exchanged 
between the British and German naval authorities. 

1 consider that the time has accordingly arrived when negotiations may be 
initiated with the German Government as to the details of the arrangement in 

(^) [v. supra, pp. 575-6, No. 425.] 


[17590] 
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contemplation; and I should be glad to learn Your Excellency’s views as to the 
manner in which the decision arrived at should be recorded, whether in the shape 
of an exchange of notes between the two Governments, or in that of a more formal 
agreement : — the object of His Majesty’s Government iDeing that any understanding 
should be based upon some precise (“) document exchanged between the two 
Governments. 

As to the details of the proposed arrangement, I enclose, for Your Excellency’s 
guidance, a letter, dated December 3rd,(“) from the Admiralty setting forth the 
views of the Lords Commissioners as to the points which are of importance. 

It would, however, be desirable that the scope of the agreement should be 
sufficiently elastic to permit the inclusion of other items which, with the development 
of ship construction, or owing to changes in naval warfare, might hereafter acquire 
importance and special significance. This object would probably be best attained by 
stipulating for reciprocity as a general principle. 

You will no doubt consider that the actual terms of the agreement should, in 
whatever form, be settled in direct communication between Your Excellency and the 
German Government : but there will of course be no objection to your availing 
yourself of the expert services of the naval attache, in so far as you may deem 
expedient, in dealing with the technical details of the negotiations. 

[I am, &e. 

E. GEEY.] 

(®) [In the first draft of this despatch the words “ and binding ” appeared after “ precise.” 
These were omitted by Sir Edward Grey as the result of discussion with the Admiralty. The 
last but one paragraph of the despatch was added as the result of a suggestion made by the 
Admiralty at the same time.] 

(®) [«. supra, pp. 560-1, No. 418.] 


No. 429. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

E.O. 4453/4451/11/18. 

(No. 54.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 8 , 1911. 

I reminded M. Gambon to-day that, some time ago, he and M. Pichon had 
been informed very confidentially and secretly that certain negotiations had been 
entered upon between us and Germany. 

These negotiations had been interrupted by the General Election of January 
1910. After that Election, the Government here had been too insecure at home to 
resume the negotiations until the autumn, and then there had been another 
interruption, owing to the General Election of December 1910. Now, however, we 
were in a position to renew the discussion with Germany. 

Originally, the negotiations were concerned with naval expenditure. As long as 
they were concerned with that alone, and nothing political came into them, there 
was no reason why I should say anything about them. But what had occurred with 
Eussia at Potsdam(^) made it clear that, in all conversations of this kind, the Germans 
desired that some political assurance should be given. They had evidently obtained 
some thing of this sort from M. Sazonow, that had enabled Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg to make a speech giving the impression that there had been a political 
rapprochement between Eussia and Germany. The question of whether we should 
say any thing of the same sort to the Germane might, therefore, at any moment 
come up for consideration. 

I felt that, after Potsdam, if first Eussia and then we did something which 
gave the impression of a political rapprochement with Germany, France would appear 
to have been isolated. I wished to avoid this, and I should like to say to the 

(}) [Eeferenc© to this subject will be mads in a later volume.] 
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Germans, if the situation arose, that the real guarantee of peace would be that 
Germany should exchange with us something which she could also exchange with 
Bussia and France. 

Of course, when Germany had proposed the North Sea Agreement to us., it had 
been simple enough for us to say that France ought to be a party to it. But France 
might feel much more difficulty with regard to joining in a larger arrangement, 
owing to the question of Alsace-Lorraine. Therefore I wished M. Gambon to turn 
over the matter in his mind. The situation might never arise, and perhaps I might 
never have to refer to it again. But if it should arise, this was the direction I should 
like to give to the negotiations. 

M. Gambon said that he would write to M. Pichon on the subject. It was quite 
true that what had passed at Potsdam had given rise to apprehension in France. 
No doubt this was the reason for the sensitiveness which had been shown by the 
I'rench Press with regard to a report from Gonstahtinople that we were on the eve 
of concluding an arrangement as to the Bagdad Eailway. 

I told M. Gambon that the idea in my mind was that, since France had come 
to an understanding with Germany about Morocco, (^) and since the settlement of the 
Bosnian question had been recognised by all of us, there was nothing to bring the 
two groups of European Powers into conflict; and it could therefore fairly be said 
at any time that, though there were two separate groups of Powers, these groups 
were not necessarily hostile. 

I impressed upon M. Gambon that all I said was most confidential and 
unofficial. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[BEY]. 

(2) [The Morocco question will be treated in Gooch dJ Temperley, Vol. VII.] 


No. 480. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 4294/1244/11/18. 

(No. 25.) Gonfidential. Berlin, D. February 8, 1911. 

Sir, E. February 6, 1911. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 10 of the 
18th ultimo(^) asking me, on behalf of the Lords Gommissioners of the Admiralty 
whether I can corroborate Gaptain Watson’s statement that there is reason to 
believe that the scope of the rumoured amendment to the German Fleet Law with 
the object of increasing the number of ships to be commenced in 1912 and subsequent 
years, is dependent on the British prograiffime of naval construction for 1911-12. 

I w^ould venture to state that it is a difficult matter to corroborate impressions. 
Gaptain Watson sees a great many naval officers, reads German naval papers, and 
keeps his eyes and ears open for naval information of every kind, and after due 
consideration has formed the above impression. I have a very high opinion of his 
intelligence in naval matters, therefore I considered and still consider his remarks 
on this subject worthy of attention. 

But it is impossible for me to say that I “corroborate” his impressions, as 
this would be tantamount to saying that I know for a fact that the Germans are 
waiting to decide as to any increase of their Programme until they know the British 
})rogramme of construction. I do not and cannot know this for a fact. I can only 


G) [Not reproduced.] 
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say that I share Captain Watson's impressions in regard to the general naval 
situation as stated in paragraph 5 of his report No. 44 of November 10th, 1910, and 
for the following reasons. I consider that there is but small doubt that up till now 
Germany has always taken advantage of any slackening in British naval construction 
to increase her own activity in shipbuilding and that vice veisd her activity in this 
direction has slackened off in years when the British naval estimates increased. 
This, I think, can be gathered from a glance at the naval estimates and sliij)building 
programmes of recent years. In fact there is every indication that the increase of 
British shipbuilding in the years 1909 and 1910 checked the extreme activity which 
prevailed in German dockyards in the preceding years. 

As regards the possibility of further naval expansion it must be borne in mind 
that a “strong Navy” Party (i.e., the Navy League and Messrs. Krupp and their 
supporters) has for some time past been urging the Government to build more 
armoured cruisers and has filled the Press with articles pointing out the necessity 
for such a step. Whether such an expansion of the Navy Law would meet with 
the general approval of a public already inclined to murmur at naval expenditure 
is doubtful, especially in view of the reiterated assurances of the Government that 
they have no intention of going beyond the Programme laid down in the Law. But 
it must be remembered that amendments of the Navy Law have already been made 
in the past, and that, moreover, it would not be difidcult if the “strong navy” 
Party carried their point, for the Government to show that their proposals did not 
go beyond the replacement of old protected cruisers by modern armoured cruisers, 
and therefore only entailed a readjustment and not an expansion of the Navy Law. 
The idea of such a readjustment would certainly meet with less criticism both in 
Germany and abroad than an addition to the number of ships laid down in the 
Programme. A modern armoured cruiser does, I believe, not differ greatly from a 
battle ship, but to the public it has a less formidable sound than a “ Dreadnought.” 

From this point of view I consider that there is nothing to preclude the 
possibility of the Government yielding to the demands of the “ Strong Navy Party, 
should they think fit to do so. 

The question then remains as to whether considerations of expense would stand 
in the way of the Navy League’s carrying this point. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the expenditure on naval 
construction reaches its highest point this year 1911, and that in the years to follow, 
according to present arrangements, there will be a large decrease in the naval vote. 
There is therefore no reason for believing that there would be any insuperable 
financial difficulties in the way of acceding to the requirements of the Navy League 
should the naval expansion for which they are pressing be found desirable. 

Another point to which I would call attention is the decrease of employment in 
the German dockyards which must necessarily synchronize w’ith the decrease, 
beginning next year, of shipbuilding and naval armaments. The fact that a large 
number of men will be thrown out of employment will no doubt be made full use 
of by the “ Strong Navy” Party and will no doubt greatly strengthen their hands in 
their efforts to influence the Government in Ihe direction of naval expansion. 

To sum up, I consider that the history of naval construction in recent years 
shows that the activity in German dockyards has a tendency to increase or decrease 
in the inverse ratio to that of Great Britain and that there is every reason lo suppose 
that the same course of procedure may be expected in the future. Also that if, 
proceeding on this system, the German Government should wish to take advantage 
of a reduced British shipbuilding programme to meet the wishes of the “ Strong 
Navy” Party, there are no reasons, financial or otherwise, except perhaps an adverse 
public opinion, to prevent them from doing so. 

In view of these considerations I consider that there is strong reason for the 
belief that the British shipbuilding programme of 1911-12 will not be without 
influence on German naval construction in 1912. 

I must candidly admit that these are mere impressions, but in the absence of 
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facts I would venture to observe that they are perhaps worthy of being borne in mind 
when the British naval estimates come to be framed. 

As my views on the naval situation have been called for I have but little 
hesitation in stating my opinion that a British shipbuilding programme showing a 
steady rate of increase in 1911-12, and a determination to continue on that basie 
annually in subsequent years would go far towards leading people in Germany to the 
feeling that if Great Britain goes on steadily increasing her naval strength, further 
competition in shipbuilding would be useless and would lead to expenditure which 
woiild either starve the army or entail an intolerable burden on the nation. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 431. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. 

jMy dear Nicolson, Berlin^ February 4, 1911. 

....(“) I hope to see the Chancellor in a day or two and to begin work 
with him on the exchange of Naval Information question. I know that he agrees 
^^ilh me in thinking that we should go as far as possible together before calling in 
Naval Experts. When an agreement has been reached I should 'personally be in 
favour of an exchange of notes for recording purposes. I should think that, bearing 
in mind jiossible suscSptilulities of Tliird Parties, that this would be a safer method 
than recording the agreement in a more formal document. I shall no doubt soon 
hear the Chancellor’s views on this subject. He has however such a poor opinion 
of the utility of the proposed agreement that he may not relish the idea of a signed 
document. But even if he holds that opinion I do not think that he will refuse to 
liave the agreement recorded, as he is a reasonable man on the whole — and will 
see that an unrecorded agreement would be rather futile. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(1) rCnrnock MSS., VoL I of 1011.1 

(®) [The omitti'd iiarts <i£ this lufcter refer to the Bagdad Eaihvay scheme and Anglo-French 
ri'liitions.] 


No. 4S2. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

4788/4788/11/18. 

(No. 28.) Berlin, D. February 6, 1911. 

Sir, R. February 9, 1911. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a translation of a leading article in 
the “Kolnische Zeitung,”(^) which is quoted in the rest of the Press as being 
officially inspired. The article is an answer to the attacks on the Foreign Policy of 
(lennany which have recently appeared in the foreign press. It draws a sharp 
contrast between the calm and correct attitude of Germany in the question of the 
Flushing fortifications and the excitement displayed on this question in England and 
hh-ance: and is at pains to show that the Bagdad Eailway, which is continually 
dragged into discussion as if it were an international affair, is a question which 
primarily concerns Turkey and “ at most in a second degree ” the German Companies 
who have obtained the concession for its construction. In any case, the article adds. (*) 


(*) [Not reproduced.] 
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it is an undertaking in which foreign financial participation would be welcomed and 
by no means opposed. 

The article also alludes with pride to the self-restraint exhibited by Germany 
with regard to the “Anglo-French negotiations concerning military measures.” 

I may mention that the Imperial Chancellor, in the course of a conversation 
with me on other matters, made a semi-jocular allusion to these negotiations, saying 
that, if it was not indiscreet, he would like to ask me about them. I told 
His Excellency that I could not tell him anything as I had never heard of any such 
negotiations (*) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(*) [The rest of this despatch summarises a press report on Eusso-German negotiations.] 


No. 438. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, February 7, 1911. 

F.O. 4636/4461/11/18. D. 1-50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 4.) E. 3 -25 p.m. 

Secret. Your despatch No. 25. (^) 

I laid before the Chancellor to-day views of H[is] M[ajesty’8] G[overnment] 
respecting the scope to be given to an agreement for the. exchange of naval 
information between the two Gov[ernmen]tB. Bis Excellency, while as before a 
little sceptical as to the value of such an agreement, said that he was perfectly ready 
to go on with it and that personally he saw nothing to object to in the suggestions 
I had put forward as to the class of information which would be desirable. He must 
however consult the Minister of Marine before going into details. 

His Excellency told me that he would not have the slightest objection to any 
agreement arrived at being recorded either by an exchange of notes or a more formal 
document. Of the two he perhaps preferred the former. 

He said that at a future meeting we might discuss a formula for whatever 
recording document might be decided upon and agreed that it should be as short 
and simple as possible. 


(}) [«. supra, pp. 579-80, No. 428.] 


No. 434. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, February 7, 1911. 

F.O. 4679/4461/11/18. D. 8-20 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 5.) Secret. E. 9*45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 4, Secret, of to-day. (‘) 

In speaking to Chancellor, I made no mention of any engagement on the part 
of Germany not to increase her programme as laid down by the fleet law. This 
I presume to be beyond scope of present contemplated agreement. I only ask 
because it formed part of our last suggestions for naval agreement, and was put 
forward at the same time as the exchange of naval information proposals. 

(Group omitted: ?See) your memorandum of 26th July last.(®) 


(}) [v. immediately preceding document.] 
[v. supra, pp. 501-2, No. 387, end.’] 
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MINUTES. 


I think it was Sir Edward Grey’s opinion (see minutes on 44161/10(») and 45900/10(*) ) that 
the agreement for the exchange of naval information should be proceeded with independently of 
the quesUon of a more general agreement which would deal with (a) a limitation of armaments, and 
(b) a political understanding. ’ 

E. A. C. 

Feb. 8. 

There can be no doubt that this is the meaning of the minutes on the papers mentioned by 
Mr. Crowe, and of the conversation recorded in 45900. 

W. L. 


There is no doubt whatever that the present discussions are strictly and solely limited to the 
minor question of an e-xchange of naval information. The other two larger questions are undAi- 
the consideration of the Cabinet Committee. (“) 

Telegraph a-^ jiroposed to Sir E. Goschen.(') 

A. N. 

M. 


(®) [o. supra, p. ,501, No. 418, min.] 

(*) [o. supra, pp. .57.5-0, No. 425. There are no minutes written on this document.! 
(®) \v. infra, p. 590, No. 440.] 

(•) i'l). inimoil lately succeeding document.] 


No. 4S5. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 4G70/'14.')l/n/18. 

Tcl. (No. 10.1 Foreign Office, Felruary 8, 1911. 

Your tpll’ojrniin] No. 5.(’) You were quite right. Agreement for exchange of 
naval itiforinalioti should be treated quite independently of general understanding 
respect iiig limitation of armaments and political formula. 

(0 f». immediately preceding document.] 


No. 436. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 5168/44.'‘.1/U/18. 

(No. 82.) Hocret. Berlin, D. February 8, 1911. 

Sir, E. February 13, 1911. 

1 have the honour to report that, in accordance with the instructions contained 
in your despatch marked Secret No. 25 of the 27th ultimo, I called yesterday on 
the Imperial {lliunccllor and, after reminding him that in our former conversations 
he had e-xpressed tlie willingness of the Imperial Government to make some arrange- 
ment for (he exchange of naval information between the two Governments, stated 
that I was ready, if it was agreeable to His Excellency, to go further into the 
matter. 

The Chau<!cllor said that he was quite willing to meet the wishes of His 
Majesty's Government in this matter although, as he had often told me before, he 
had still some doubts as to the practical value of the arrangement proposed. 

I pointed out to Ilis Excellency that, as I understood the matter, the value of 
An exchange of naval information, such as His Majesty’s (Sovemment had in their 
minds, lay in the fact that if both Governments were ofl&cially aware of what was 


(*) [v. supra, pp. 679-80, No. 428.] 
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going on in each other’s Dockyards and were in possession of accurate data respecting; 
the number of ships laid down and to be laid down and respecting the dimensions^ 
speed and armaments etc. of such vessels, they would be in a position to dissipate the 
misa 2 )prehensions and suspicions with regard to naval construction which had of 
recent years been so often the cause of needless public excitement. The removal 
of such misapprehensions could not, I thought, fail to be a great gain. It would 
show a spirit of friendliness and go far to dispel from the public mind in both 
countries any suspicions which might exist of unfriendly designs on one side or the 
other. It would, moreover, have a tendency, at all events, to clear the political 
atmosphere and thus prepare the way for amicable arrangements of such minor 
matters as might in the future come up for discussion between the two Governments. 

I also pointed out to His Excellency that a fuller knowledge of each other’s 
intentions with regard to ship-building, would remove from the minds of both 
Governments any apprehensions of future indefinite increase, and thus tend towards 
the reduction of naval expenditure — a result desired by eveiyone, both Governments 
and Public. 

The Chancellor said that I knew his mind well enough to feel assured that no 
one more than he would welcome the beneficial results which I had depicted, but 
he felt strongly that the arrangement contemplated could only bring about those 
beneficial results in a clear atmosphere, and when the relations between the two 
countries were good. In a bad atmosphere, and he could not say that it was at 
present good, the arrangement would not, he thought, be particularly beneficial, and 
might even be the reverse. 

I said that I was sorry to hear from him that he considered the present 
atmosphere bad, as I had been under the impression that the relations between the 
two countries, if not especially intimate, were at all events quite friendly and cordial. 
A strong evidence of this was that we were at that moment discussing in such a 
friendly manner an amicable arrangement respecting naval matters. His Excellency 
said that that was certainly an advance, but that I must admit that our Press had 
recently been very unpleasant on the subject of the Eusso-German negotiations. 
I said that there had perhaps been a certain amount of criticism on the parr, of 
irresponsible persons, but I was sure that he had observed that no member of 
His Majesty’s Government had spoken in anything but the friendliest spirit with 
regard to those negotiations. His Excellency acquiesced and added that he could 
have wished that M. Pichon had adopted the same friendly tone, and not informed 
the world that England and France were engaged in conversations on military 
measures. This statement had made a deplorable impression on German public 
opinion, as I had no doubt seen in the papers, for there was no reasonable doubt as 
to for whose benefit these measures w^ere being discussed. I said that M. Pichon 
only put a hypothetical case, on which His Excellency replied with a smile that the 
deductions from his hypothetical case were easy to divine. He added that he did 
not wish to be indiscreet, but he would like very much to kno^v more about these 
conversations. I told him that I had never heard a word respecting any such 
conversations. 

Ee turning to the matter in hand, he said that I must not think from anything 
that he had said that he was in the slightest degree indisposed to accept the 
arrangement we proposed, and he would be glad if I could tell him or let him know 
generally the sort of nav^al information which His Majesty’s Government would wish 
to exchange. I told him that His Majesty’s Government thought that the twa 
Admiralties might communicate to each other periodically the following data(^) : 

1. The dimensions of vessels to be laid down; 

2. Protection, armament, speed and horse-power of such vessels; 

8. The dates of the laying down of such vessels and of their completion. 

(-) [An aide-memoire containing the substance of Sir E. Goschen’s statement on this point was 
presented to the Chancellor on February 8. It is printed in Q.P, XXVHI, pp. 390-1.] 
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I added that it was also thought that the arrangement should include permission 
for the Naval Officers attached to the Embassies in London and Berlin to visit 
periodically Government and private ship-building yards with every facility for seeing 
tlie progress of ships under construction. 

Ilis Excellency said that he personally saw nothing whatever to object to in 
these proposals, but that of course he must consult with the Naval Authorities before 
going into details and giving me a definite answer. He added that he presumed that 
it w^ould be necessary to record any arrangement which might be decided upon in 
some sort of document, either a formal agreement or an exchange of notes. 
Personally he would prefer the latter course, and his opinion was that it should be 
drawn up in the shortest and simplest form possible. On my saying that I thought 
either form would be agreeable to His Majesty’s Government the Chancellor said that 
when he had seen Admiral Tirpitz he would ask me to pay him another visit, when 
could discuss details and perhaps endeavour to find a suitable form for placing; 
any arrangement we might come to on record. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 437. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A, Nicoboii. 

Private. 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, Februanj 10, 1911. 

.... (-)You may remember that in speaking to me towards the end of last 
year on the subject of Naval Construction the Emperor said that there was a general 
idea abroad that Germany had no money, and that as a matter of fact she had 
plenty, more perhaps than Prance or England had at their disposal. His Majesty 
reiterated this statement to one of my colleagues the other day and said that as 
a matter of fact the money put by now every year in Germany exceeded Prench 
ocotioniios by several millions. Personally I should think this an over-statement, 
but at all events the Emperor fully believes it. His Majesty also alluded to the 
alleged decrease in the German birth rate. He said that it was true that there was 
a slight de('.rease but nothing like that in the Prench birth rate. He added that this 
decrease in the Prench birth rate which had been going on for years had an 
important effect on the Prench army, and would have more effect in the future. 
The Prench, in order to keep up their numbers, had, and would have still more as 
time went on, to accept for service a large proportion of the physically unfit. 
Germany with her superiority as regards birth rate had a great advantage in this 
respect, as she had, and would have, larger numbers to draw her soldiers from, 
and could therefore afford to reject those whose physical deficiencies rendered them 
unfit for military service. As a result the German army was, and as far as he 
could see, would always bo, a far more efficient fighting machine than that of 
Franco (^) 

Yours very sincerolv. 

. W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(1) [Garnoc.’k MSS., Vol. I of 1911.] 

(2) [The openinfT paragraphs of this lotter malce passiug rcfereiace to Persian and Turkish 
railway schunica and Busso-Gcrmau negotiations.] 

(3) [Tho omitted passages refer to other subjects. They include mention of the negotiations 
for a general political understanding, but do not add any new information.] 
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No. 438. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 6105/6104/11/18. 

(No. 42.) Berlin, D. February 15, 1911. 

Sir, E. February 20, 1911. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Watson, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to German Navy Estimates. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure in No. 438. 

Captain Watson to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 4.) Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, February 17 [sic], 1911. 

I have the honour to report that the German navy estimates, having passed 
the Budget Committee, have been under discussion in the Eeichstag this week. 

Considerable criticism has been directed by the Social Democrats at the saving 
effected by cutting down the stokers’ allowances, and they have coupled that with a 
recent case of ill-treatment of a stoker in order to stir up opposition to the navy 
estimates, and also a feeling of unrest in the fleet. The empty state of the Eeichstag 
and other indications point to very little interest being taken in their efforts ; and it 
is unlikely^ that their efforts to reduce the naval expenditure will have any effect in 
that direction now or in the near future. 

That Germany is wedded to a strong naval policy finds expression in several 
leading papers, but perhaps the most important pronouncement is in the 
“ Norddeutsche AUgemeine Zeitung ” of the 18th December, 1910, in a leading article 
which reads as follows : — 

“First of all it is satisfactory that in discussing our foreign policy both 
Government and Eeichstag were in perfect accord. There seems to be a 
thorough understanding on all sides that it is useful to our prestige nmoTig foreign 
nations if this domain is not the subject of party discussion. The confidence 
reposed by the Eeichstag in the management of our foreign affairs forms a 
valuable asset in our foreign policy. The same applies to the steady treatment 
of our land and sea defences. Without wasting many words the ‘ Bourgeois ’ 
parties are in harmony with the Government in the preservation of national 
interests.” 

2. In regard to the articles appearing of late in other journals, they form a 
valuable aid in preparing the way for a further naval increase; the arguments for 
which were put forward strongly by Admiral Koester at Navy League last autumn, 
as reported in my letter No. 43 of the 4th November, 1910. (‘) They have also 
received the support of Graf Eeventlow and other influential writers. 

8. In my letter No. 44 of the 10th November, 1910, (^) I reported that various 
items of information had come to my knowledge which indicated that the activity 
of naval preparation in Germany, prior to England laying down more ships in 1909 
and 1910, was incessant. I have now seen a good deal more of naval affairs in 
Germany, and have every reason to corroborate what I then had heard. 

The execution of the navy law still continues, and I submit there is an 
■extremely influential party in Germany who are desirous of seeing a further 
etrengthening of their naval policy. 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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Those desirous of a curtailment of naval expenditure are at present in Eeichstag 
small in number, but they will receive more adherents, which would be reflected in 
the German general election, if the relative naval estimates of England and Germany 
hold out no hope to the latter country to compete with England without further naval 
expenditure. 

4. It is widely believed here that 1912 estimates will see the commencement of 
the replacement of the five cruisers of the ‘ ' Hansa ’ ’ class by modern armoured 
cruisers. It is needless to point out the great accession in capital strength to the 
fleet by such replacement. It would appear doubtful if it could be considered as an 
expansion of the navy law, rather a step for which no new law is necessary. 

I submit that it is probable that German naval estimates for 1912 and 
succeeding years will provide for the construction of three armoured ships per year, 
instead of two as at present proposed by navy law. I would point out that such 
provision of armoured cruisers is a logical development of Germany’s naval strength. 
It would also keep up the employment and work at the ship-building and armament 
yards, and avoid the difficulties consequent on the curtailment of amount of building 
wwk at present likely to take place. Also this replacement is urged by the Navy 
League; the league has considerable power in Germany towards educating public 
opinion and influencing the Government, however unconscious the Government may 
be of being so influenced. 

In regard to naval expansion, press articles in favour of more submarines also 
appear, and now the initial steps have been taken a rapid development of this arm 
may be expected. It is unnecessary to point to the increase in numbers of 
High Sea German destroyers of great power, it is an accomplished fact, and is still 
proceeding annually, 

I have, &c. 

HUGH WATSON, Naval Attachi, 


No, 439. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 5930/4451/11/18. 

(No. 46.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 16, 1911. 

In the course of conversation to-day, (^) Count Metternieh reminded me that, 
before the Christmas holidays, I had held out the expectation that after the Cabinet 
had reassembled a reply would be sent to the German Chancellor’s Memorandum. (®) 
He asked whether I could give him any further information. 

I said that we had already sent a reply about the exchange of naval informa- 
tion. (^) I had sent that without waiting for the Cabinet to meet, as Count Metternieh 
had informed me that this was decidedly a matter which could be discussed 
independently of the general political discussion. (^) You had already had a conversa- 
tion with the German Chancellor about it. 

Count Metternieh said that he had lately heard that a communication had been 
received on that point. 

As to the larger question, I told him, informally and privately, that the week 
before last I had drafted something which I thought might be given to the German 
Chancellor in the form of a Memorandum of conversation, as the German Chancellor 
had given his communication to you. My absence last week, and that of the 

(^) G.P. XXVIII, pp. 393—4.3 

l^) [v. supra, pp. 624-5, No. 400, end. The British reply was sent finally on March 8, and 
is printed infra, pp. 598-600, No. 444, end.] 

C) supra, pp. 579-80, No. 428, and pp. 585-7, No. 436.] 

(^) [v. supra, p. 675, No. 426.] 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, had delayed matters a little. But the draft would be 
considered by the Cabinet now, and I hoped to be able to send the communication 
soon. I also hoped that it would advance matters a little further. 

I saw nothing in what the German Government had stated on definite points^ 
such as the Bagdad Eailway or railways in Persia, that should prevent an agreement 
between us. In Persia, we had special political interests, not because we desired to 
push our own political influence, but because we did not wish to see the status quo 
disturbed in a way which might alter the political situation to our disadvantage. But 
this status quo did not, in our view, comprise exclusive commercial arrangements; 
and if, as I understood, the object of the German Government in Persian affairs was 
purely commercial and not political, I did not see why our respective commercial 
interests should not be susceptible of agreement. 

Count Metternich entirely assented to the statement that German interests in 
Persia were commercial and not political. 

He then asked me whether I had much news from Turkey; he mentioned the 
troubles in the Yemen, and finally asked whether anything was passing with Turkey 
about the Persian Gulf. 

I said that Eifaat Pasha had informed us confidentially that he hoped to make 
proposals to us about the Bagdad Eailway. We had expressed our willingness to 
receive and consider whatever proposals he made. But these conversations did not 
amount to much yet, and no doubt Eifaat Pasha had kept the German Ambassador 
in Constantinople informed of them. Our reply to the German Chancellor would 
probably touch upon the question of the Bagdad Eailway, and it was a little dijBdcult 
to know whether we were to negotiate with Germany or with Turkey. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 440. 

Sir A. Nicolso7i to Lord Hardinge of Pensliurst, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Hardinge, Foreign Office, March 2, 1911. 

.... (^) As regards the larger questions which we have to discuss with the 
German Government, that is to say the political arrangement and the reduction or 
limitation of naval armaments, the matter is at present in the hands of what is called 
the Cabinet Committee. This Committee has been quite recently constituted, and 
is composed of Grey, the Prime Minister, Lloyd George, Morley, Crewe and 
Eunciinan. I have seen one or two revised drafts of the instructions which are 
eventually to be sent to Goschen on the subject, I do not gather that the views 
of the Committee are entirely harmonious, and there seems a tendency to fall in 
with the view of the German Government that a political arrangement is the more 
important question of the two. I am keeping a very close eye upon the drafting 
of the instructions, and am continually impressing upon Grey that it is essential 
that we should not move too far from our original position, which was that in any 
case reduction of armaments was a vital point, even if it did not precede the question 
of any political agreement. Then in regard to such an agreement, it was essential 
that it should in no-wise impair our understandings with Eussia and France, and 
that it should, if possible, be made sufficiently elastic to permit those two Powers 
to participate in it, should they desire to do so. I do not know in what shape the 
instructions will eventually emerge from the Committee or what treatment they are 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. I of 1911.] 

(^) [The opening paragraph refers to the exchange of naval information between the British 
4md German Governments.] 



likely to meet with when they are submitted to the whole Cabinet. Personally 
T do not see how it is possible that we should ever arrive at a satisfactory agreement, 
either with regard to reduction of armaments or as to a political formula, and I intend 
to press very hard that in any case Goschen shall not he authorized to deal with 
the larger questions until we have come to an agreement in respect to the minor 
one of exchange of naval information, with which he is now dealing. I may tell 
you quite privately — and it is a satisfactory piece of news — that the Government 
intend to lay down five more Dreadnoughts this year, and T hope that, if we continue 
to show a determination not to he caught up in naval construction, we may give 
the Germans some reason to become more amenable as to reduction of armaments. 
At the same time the Emperor has on more than one occasion intimated that we 
are quite wrong if we consider that the question of finance can at all hamper 
Germany in developing her navy. Grey is perfectly sound on the whole matter, 
but I am afraid there are in the Cabinet several members who desire to come to 
what they term a “friendly understanding** with Germany at almost any cost, and 
there are no doubt sections of the Radical party who are still more emphatic on 
this point (®) 

[A. NICOLSON.] 

(^‘) [The last part of this letter gives details about the general European situation,] 


Ko. 441. 

Sir E, Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 


P.O. 8051/4451/11/18. 

(No. 52.) Berlin, D. March 3, 1911. 

Sir, R. March 6 , 1911. 

I have the honour to transmit, herewith, translation of an article which 
appeared in the “Deutsche Tageszeitung ’ * of March 1st comparing Mr. McKenna’s 
replies in the House of Commons on March 16th, 1909, (^) to questions respecting 
German naval armaments with his statements made on February 8th last(^) on the 
same subject. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 441. 

Extract from the Deutsche Tageszeitung'' of March 1, 1911. 

Mr. McKenna in 1909 anu Mr. McKenna in 1911. 

(Translation.) 

Nearly two years ago on March 16th 1909 the memorable debate took place in 
the English Parliament in which the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty declared that the German programme of naval construction was secretly 
and silently undergoing material acceleration and that in consequence of this from 
the year 1912 on the number of German Dreadnoughts would only be very little 
behind that of England. These statements were at once contradicted by the 
German Minister of Marine in the Reichstag on March 17th 1909, and the 
disclaimer was repeated on March 29th by the Chancellor in general terms and by 
the Mfnister of Marine with all details: in short everything was done to give in 
the most authoritative manner full publicity to the real truth of the case. 

(^) \cp. Pari, Deh., 5th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 2, pp. 933-6.] 

K) [op. Pari. Deb., 5th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 21, pp. 266-8.] 
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Neverthelebs up to February 1911 no notice of tiiit: was taken by the British. 
Government, but in 1909 and 1910 they repeatedly and publicly emphasized and 
used for purposes of agitation what they knew to be untruths. The panic which 
was thereby produced assumed the most grotesque forms. The object of the Liberal 
Government in kindling and keeping alive this panic was to assure their position 
which was at that time threatened. Contrary to what they had originally intended 
they found themselves obliged to draw up a programme of construction which was 
much larger than what had first been contemplated, that is to say, unless they 
wished to see themselves thrust out of office by the far more comprehensive naval 
proposals of the Opposition. The sudden change in their naval attitude was based 
on the assertion that they had been completely surprised by the German intention 
to accelerate and that now, as a matter of course, they were obliged to regard 
England’s position as a very serious one. By this trick the Government overcame 
the Opposition in their own party too, especially that of the extreme Left, which, 
without a credible proclamation of national danger, would not have sanctioned larger 
demands for the navy. The result of this was, as we are aware, the passing of a 
programme for eight large ships. 

Those declarations of the First Lord of the Admiralty of March 16, 1909 
contained, in the doubt which they cast on the assurances already given in German 
official quarters, considerably more than what is termed unfriendliness and the lack 
of justification for these doubts, which were only means for agitation, was increased 
by subsequent German declarations. It appears also that diplomatic negotiations on 
this subject took place in 1910 ; further the Minister of Marine quite recently once 
more expressed in the Eeichstag his surprise that tha English Admiralty had not yet 
put right their false assertions of 1909. The result then is that on February 8th 
of this year Mr. McKenna replied to the questions of Mr. Eobert Haroourt. It is 
true that it should first be observed that these replies are given in the habitual 
form of English Ministerial statements, which consist in an arrangement of clauses 
almost unintelligible to the lay mind. This form sometimes makes it difficult even 
for English people to grasp the far-reaching import of the short speech. 
Consequently, there cannot be the slightest doubt that the general public in England 
has not in the least noticed that these replies constituted a retraction on the part of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. We do not hope to influence the English public 
opinion, but it would be a good thing if people in Germany would realize with what 
conscious levity the English Liberal Government consciously adopted in 1909 false 
statements simply in order to keep the Opposition out of power. The other necessary 
consequence, namely a feeling of the deepest mistrust and enmity on the part of 
the English people towards Germany was faced with a light heart, and 
representatives of the English Government have nevertheless often had the courage 
to speak with regret of the “ irresponsible agitations ’’ on both sides of the Channel! 

We give here Mr. McKenna’s answers of the year 1909 and then his recent ones 
in order that the difference may be clearly shown. 

The first question in both cases was to the following effect : — 

“ At what time during the autumn of 1910 the 4 German Dreadnoughts of the 
1908-1909 Programme would be ready, as -they would bring the total number of 
Dreadnoughts to 9 ships as early as the autumn of 1910 ” (corresponding to a period 
of construction of only about two years). 

(To-day, in the spring of 1911, we only have 5 and not 9 of the large new 
ships ready. E.E.(®)) 

On March 16, 1909 Mr. McKenna answered: — “The Admiralty expects the 
ships of the building programme of 1908-09 to be finished not in February 1911 but 
as early as the autumn of 1910.” 

Mr. McKenna on the 8th April 1911 (sic) said : “ The ships are not yet ready.*" 


(®) [The initials are those of Count Ernst Eeventlow, the writer of the article.] 
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The second question put to Mr. McKenna was: “When in 1911 will the four 
German Dreadnoughts of the building programme (Budget) 1909/10, bringing the 
total number of German Dreadnoughts up to IS, be ready? 

Mr. McKenna’s answer in 1909 was: “In August 1911 Germany will dispose 
of 13 ships,” and in 1911, “Not one single one of the four ships will be ready 
this year.” 

The third question put to Mr. McKenna was: “When in 1912 will the four 
German Dreadnoughts of the 1910/11 Budget be ready?” Mr. McKenna’s answer 
in 1909 was : “If their construction is hurried on they will be ready in April 1912, 
otherwise, in the autumn of 1912,” and in 1911 he said “ In the spring of 1913.” 

The fourth question was: “Must one really assume that in the course of the 
year Germany will have 21 Dreadnoughts ready?” Mr. McKenna answered in 
1909: “Germany will in 1913 dispose of a total number of 21 Dreadnoughts,” 
and in 1911 he said : “ These ships will not be ready till 1914.” 

The fifth question was : “Were there in March 1909 13 German Dreadnoughts 
in course of construction?” Mr. McKenna’s answer in 1909 was: “I have 
received information ( ! ) that the building material and the artillery of the ships of 
the 1909 Budget have l3een commenced.” In 1911 he said: “If under the term 
‘ course of construction ’ the hulls of the ships are to be understood, my answer 
is No!” 

The First Lord of the Admiralty could, and strictly speaking should, have given 
exactly the same answers on the 16th of March 1909 as he actually gave on the 
8th of February 1911. The reasons which prevented him from doing so in 1909 
are not calculated to increase the value of the declarations of friendship which he 
and the Government in general have so liberally handed out to Germany in the 
last few years. 


MINUTES. 

As the article in the German newspaper was probably inspired by Admiral von Tirpitz, it 
might perhaps be useful if we had the official commentary of our Admiralty on the allegations 
made. Such criticism would be of advantage if, as is not unlikely, Count Metternich again refers 
to the subject. 

Qu[ery]. Ask Admiralty to furnish Sir E. Grey with a statement dealing with these German 
allegations which he could if necessary use if the subject is mentioned by the German Ambassador. 

E. A. C. 

Mch. 8. 

W. L. 

A. N. 

The German newspaper omits all reference to the amount to be spent on the new ships, which 
I understand is larger than we anticipated, and which may account for their not being ready so 
soon, but may also mean that when ready they will be of increased power. This would justify 
precautions on our part. 

E. G. 


No. 442. 

Sir E, Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

P.O. 8058/4451/11/18. 

(No. 54.) Secret, Berlin, D. March 4, 1911. 

Sir, E. March 6, 1911. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Colonel Eussell, Military Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to his conversation with the German Emperor. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

2 Q 


[17590] 



Enclosure in No. 442. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Russell to Sir E. Goschen. 


(No. 4.) Secret. 

Sir, Berlin, March 3, 1911. 

I have the honour to bring to your notice the tenour of a long conversation I 
had to-day with His Majesty the Emperor. 

The occasion w^as the annual inspection in riding by His Majesty of the subaltern 
oflB.eers of the I[mperial] Guard Dragoons, which was followed by a luncheon at the 
officers’ mess. By invitation of the Officer commanding the Eegiment and by 
permission of His Majesty, I was present at the inspection and remained to luncheon 
afterwards. 

Immediately after luncheon the Emperor called me up to him and conversed 
with me for nearly an hour. We were standing out of earshot of the remainder of 
those present. 

After some remarks of a general nature, His Majesty passed to politics and in 
very vehement terms urged his passionate desire for a good understanding with 
England. The general drift of the Emperor’s observations were [sic] to the following 
effect : — An exchange of naval information is no use whatever ; what we want is a 
proper political understanding. “The matter is quite easy”' His Majesty repeated 
several times. “ We all want it here in Germany.” 

“Every one knows that the alliance between Eussia and France is merely to 
fight Germany and now you have gone and joined them. You had the choice of 
joining with us or with Eussia and France and you chose the latter. England and 
Germany together would ensure the peace of the world. We do not want to fight 
you. If we did fight you, who would reap the benefit? Undoubtedly the nations 
which had not taken part in the war.” 

“France will not try to regain Alsace and Lorraine; if they did attempt such 
a thing, they would get a worse beating than they ever dreamt of.” 

His Majesty then urged the decadence of the French nation in general and the 
French army in particular. He said that he had read reports of the health of the 
French army, which were deplorable. Infectious diseases were rife amongst the 
French soldiers. The number of cases of typhoid fever, mumps, etc., was appalling. 
These diseases did not exist in the German army. He had agents and watchers 
(sic) who told him all about these things. One of his officers had told liim that on 
the French manoeuvres the ditches were full of men who were too weak to continue 
marching. The sanitary conditions in French barracks was [sic] terrible. It was 
reported to him that in quite a new barracks in Prance there was not a single w.c. ! 

Why, therefore, did we join with a dead nation like that. The Emperor said 
he was quite certain that the German ships of war were better than the British. 
If we joined with Germany it would thus be a great thing for us. Every German 
bayonet too would be on our side. To this I ventured to ejaculate “and Your 
Majesty has a great many bayonets” to which the Emperor replied “Yes and very 
good ones too.” 

His Majesty urged that our panics in England were very undignified. There 
could be no panics in Germany, because every streetboy knew quite well that the 
French could not suddenly arrive in Berlin. 

“All my life,” the Emperor continued, “I have worked for a good 
understanding with England, but you do not help me. Look at Eepington’s letters 
to the Times, saying that you ought to practise the same tactics as the French, so 
that you can fight side by side against the Germans. Excuse my saying so, but the 
few divisions you could put into the field could make no appreciable difference.” 

“ And then this question about Flushing; it is ridiculous. As if I wanted 
Flushing ! Have I not enough to look after at home without bothering myself about 
Flushing. The hundredth anniversary of Waterloo is coming round very soon. We 
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fought side by side a hundred years ago. I want our two nations to stand together 

again in front of the Belgian monument at Waterloo. 

“One of these days you will implore German help against the yellow races. 
You made a terrible mistake allying yourselves with Japan. Your prestige all over 

the world has suffered in consequence and you have given life to a new Power in 

the Far East. 

“I have always been loyal and friendly to you. I w^anted a coaling station. 
I asked you, if I took one, where would it be least inconvenient to you. 
Lord Salisbury said later on he would see me damned first, 

“We have now a wonderful situation wLich will never occur again. The 
German Emperor grandson to Queen Victoria. The English people ought to be 
proud of it. They ought to come round me and ask what they can do for me.” 
His Majesty appeared very hurt on the other hand that the British Eegiment, of 
which he was Chief, should have been sent abroad to India. 

His Majesty then referred in very reverential terms to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

Eeturning to the earlier part of the Emperor’s conversation, I might add the 
following observations : — Eeferring to a war between England and Germany, His 
Majesty said: “What do I gain by a war with England? Do I want Australia? 
With its labour politicians? No thank you. Do I want India? What could I do 
with India. I can assure you that the Japanese are stirring up trouble for you 
there.” 

I have only given the most salient points of a long conversation, perhaps not 
quite in the right sequence, but the whole drift of the Emperor’s remarks gave 
evidence, in my opinion, of a passionate desire on His Majesty’s part of a political 
understanding with England. 

I have, &c. 

ALICE EUSSELL, Lt.-Colonel, 

Military Attacks. 


MINUTES. 


A very characteristic outburst. Many words, but little substance. There is however one 
remark of the Emperor's which merits close attention : 

H[is] Mfajesiy] clearly objects to the understanding respecting the reciprocal exchange 
of naval information, which we had been led to believe was practically settled in principle. 
What H[is] M[ajGsiy1 (and therefore the German gov[ernmGn]t) wants, therefore, is a political 
agreement by which England abandons her Franco-Russian understanding, and joins Germany, 
apparently in a definite crusade against France and Japan! Such agreement not to be accompanied 
by any naval understanding at all, not even as regards the exchange of naval information! 

It is to be feared that this is the real explanation of why the pourparlcTs with Admiral von 
TirpifQz aro making no progress. 

H[is] M[aiesty*s] G[overnment] however have this particular game in their hands. The 
German gov[eri 3 men]t want from us something they are evidently very keen about. In return, 
as their attitude as regards a naval agreement, and also as regards the Bagdad Railway, shows, 
they propose to give nothing. The course for H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovemment] seems clearly 

indicated. ^ v 

Encl[osure] to W[ar] 0[ffice] in orig[mal]. (Secret.) 

E. A. 0. 
Mch. 6. 


It is quite clear that the Germans want a political understanding and has been clear for a 
long time It is not so certain that the Emperor’s words can be construed to indicate a dislike 
of the exchange of naval information, but that will appear when we get the official^nswer. 


It seems to me that Germany is striving to isolate France and is desirous that we should 
come to a political understanding irrespective of any naval agreement at Were we to fall 
in with this plan we should be unfaithful to our friend, upset ^e balance of power, and ab^don 
tha position which we originally took up that no politiod understanamg^oould bo acceptable to 
the nubile of this country unless accompanied by a naval agreement. The difficulties attendant 
on &e simple question of eirchange of naval information do not aug^ 

the wX LreLept as to Limitation of armaments. I would submit that H[i8] M[a]esty s] 
GfoTCr^ent] should not enter upon discussions as to the wider agreement until the minor 

[ 17590 ] ^ ^ 
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question of exchange of naval information is settled. Were we to act otherwise I am afraid that 
we might become entangled in some political understanding to which France and Russia would 
not be admitted while we should lose the main object of our discussions viz., a naval agreement. 

A. N. 

The Emperor forgets recent history. In 1892 Lord Rosebery began by assuring the representa 
tives of the triple Alliance that he would continue Lord Salisbury’s policy of cordial relatious 
with them. Great satisfaction was expressed I think by the German Gov[erumen]fc, for there had 
been some idea that the Liberal Gov[ernmen]t of that day might draw towards France. 

But the result was not the halcyon days which the German Emperor says would ensue from 
this policy. We had constant diplomatic trouble with Germany from that day till the French 
agreement was made in 1904 and w'e had in swidition constant diplomatic trouble with France 
and Russia. 

E. G. 


No. 443. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey, 

F.O. 8320/6834/11/17. 

(No. 104.) Paris, D. March 5, 1911, 

Sir, E. March 7, 1911. 

On the 8rd instant I received the visits of M. Delcasse, the Minister of Marine, 
and M. Cruppi, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and yesterday those of M. Perrier, 
the Minister of Justice, who was accompanied by his Under-Secretary M. Malvy ; 
M. Berteaux, the Minister for War, who came with M. Pams, the Minister for 
Agriculture; M, Masse, the Minister for Commerce; M. Boncour, the Minister for 
Labour and M. Monis the President of the Council. All those Ministers expressed 
their satisfaction at the friendly understanding existing between their country 
and England. 

To M. Delcass6 I expressed my personal regret that I should not be renewing 
with him as Minister for Foreign Affairs the agreeable relations which I had with 
him when he was in office in 1905. I quite realized, I observed, that it would have 
been difficult in present circumstances for him to undertake that office, but his 
presence in the Cabinet would be a guarantee if any were required that there would 
be no departure from the cordial and intimate relations of confidence which, begun 
by him, had been ever since the policy of the French and British Governments- 
and I had no doubt that M. Cruppi who had only a short and indirect experience 
of foreign affairs would find in him a valuable counsellor. 

M. Delcassfi said that he would have preferred to remain out of office but he 
found himself by the vote of the Chamber and the appeal of M. Monis, bound to 
answer to the call of duty. He knew that for the time being he could not hold 
the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs and he feared that in addition to his onerous 
labours as Minister of Marine he would be constantly appealed to in regard to 
Foreign Affairs. As I probably knew he had made the Navy his special study, he 
had been reporter of the Parliamentary Commission and he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of the navy, its organisation and its needs. He intended 
to build sufficient Dreadnoughts and other ships to enable France to be more than 
a match for Austria and Italy combined in the Mediterranean and able to hold that 
sea. By the year 1920 there would be twenty French Dreadnoughts. 

With regard to the foreign relations of France, as M. Cruppi would tell me, 
the Ministry intended to continue the policy which he had initiated and which had 
been followed by successive French Governments and his presence in the Cabinet 
was the best proof possible of its desire to have the most intimate relations with 
His Majesty’s Government. It was for the benefit of both countries, 

I had some further general conversation with M. DelcassS on the subject of 
the Potsdam interviews, Persian Affairs, and the Bagdad Railway and Turkey. 
When I make my return visit to him I propose to suggest that he should examine- 
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the dossier in his Department concerning the Aerial Conference and confer with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject. I also propose to speak to the same 
effect to M. Berteaux, the Minister for War. 

With M. Cruppi, whom I had known when he was Minister of Commerce in 
M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet, I had only a short conversation. He reminded me that 
his sentiments were not protectionist and how desirous he had shown himself when 
last in office to meet as far as he could the representations of His Majesty’s Embassy 
in commercial questions. He had always been an advocate of a good understanding 
between France and England and he was happy to know from a long interview with 
M. Pichon how cordial and intimate the relations of the two countries were and 
he requested me to assure you that he would devote his best energies to continuing 
the policy of his predecessor at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs as regarded 
His Majesty’s Government with whom he would desire to have the closest relations 
in all matters in which the interests of France and England are concerned. I had 
the honour of so reporting to you by my telegram No. 16 of the 3rd iastant(^) and 
I informed His Excellency yesterday of the reply which you directed me to make 
to his message. 

M. Berteaux said that he was glad to find on his return to office that the 
excellent relations which existed between the French and British Governments when 
he was Minister for War in M. Eouvier’s Cabinet continued. Nobody could be a 
more convinced advocate of the Entente than he had been and was and I might be 
sure that any Cabinet of which he was a member would cultivate the best relations 
with England. 

M. Monis referred in a cursory way to the Potsdam interviews which the German 
Chancellor had made the most of as a German success in the Eeichstag and the 
Press, to the newspaper campaign in Germany and France on the subject of the 
“Legion EtrangSre” which he much regretted, to the apparent instability of the 
present Turkish Ministry, to the ignorance in which the Emperor of Bussia seemed 
to be kept of what was being done by his Ministers, to the advantage for the peace 
of the world which the Agreement between Eussia and England had been and to 
the necessity for those two Powers and France to be watchful but very circumspect 
in regard to Germany. He intended to be very correct towards that country so as 
to avoid affording to the German Government any pretext for complaint. He had 
been glad to avail himself of M. Deleass^’s services for the Navy. He had incurred 
the risk of offending the German Government by including M. Delcass^ in his 
Cabinet, but it was a risk which he considered it his duty to incur in the naval 
interest of France and he had on the whole no reason to complain of the way in 
which his selection of M. Deleass4 had been treated by the German Press. It was 
necessary for France to have a strong fleet and it would be one of the pomts on 
which his Cabinet would insist in the Declarations which would be made in the 
Chambers. On my observing that M. Delcasse’s experience of foreign affairs would 
no doubt be very useful to his colleagues M. Monis whilst concurring stated that the 
foreign policy of the Ministry would be that of himself and the whole Cabinet. 
M. Delcass4 would have his say and his opinions would carry great weight but he 
would have his own work to attend to and it* would be quite sufficient to occupy all 
his energy. As regarded England and France M. Monis stated and requested me 
to assure you in his name that he and his Ministry were unanimous in desiring to 
continue the intimate relations with His Majesty’s Government which had been of 
so much benefit to both countries. He considered the entente between them and the 
treatment of matters in consultation with each other and with Eussia to be a great 
guarantee of peace. He could not suppose that the German _ Emperor or his 
Government desired war. The danger was that the internal political condition of 
Germany was bad. There was great discontent at the growing expenditure. The 
Government in order to justify that expenditure and to divert the attention of the 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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people from their home grievances might agitate foreign questions, and the 
Government might be pushed by the Press, the military party and public opinion 
to take up an uncompromising attitude in some matter not of itself important. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


No. 444. 

Sir Edward Qrey to Sir E. Goschen, 

P.O. 9045/4451/11/18. 

(No. 60.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 8, 1911. (^) 

I told the German Ambassador to-day(-) that the Cabinet had now agreed to 
the Memorandum in continuation of what I would call, as Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg had called them in his speech in the Eeichstag, our ‘ ‘ non-binding 
pourparlers. ”(^) I would now send it to you, and instruct you to have a conversation 
with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, and leave the Memorandum with him. 1 
thought that the German Government would find that the Memorandum showed a 
friendly spirit. 

I then said that I was rather disappointed that we had not yet received an 
answer to our last communication about the exchange of naval information. 

Count Metternich said that this was a technical matter which the German 
Government no doubt had to discuss with their experts. 

Two copies of the memorandum referred to are sent herewith, and I request 
Your Excellency to communicate its purport to the Chancellor, leaving a copy with 
H[iB] E[xcellency] should he so desire. 

I am, &c. 

E. GEEY. 

Enclosure in No. 444. 

Memorandum. 

Foreign Office, March 8, 1911. 

His Majesty’s Government have considered the reply of the German Chancellor 
communicated to Sir Edward Goschen.(®) 

They note with much satisfaction that the Imperial Government have no 
objection to a mutual exchange of information through naval attaches. They are 
ready to proceed with this proposal without making it dependent on any other 
conditions, such as the Imperial Government deprecate, and have therefore already 
sent instructions to Sir E. Goschen on the subject. His Majesty’s Government are 
convinced that the mere fact of such an exchange of information being agreed to 
by the two Governments will have considerable effect in convincing public opinion 
in both countries and elsewhere that the two Governments do not cherish any hostile 
designs against each other. 

Apart, however, from any effect that an agreement so limited may have upon 
naval expenditure, His Majesty’s Government wish to discuss the larger question 
in the spirit of the German Chancellor’s latest communication, and to reciprocate 

(1) [The actual date of despatch was clearly some days after this, as a private letter from 
Sir A. Nicolson of March 14 was sent by the same messenger, u. infra, p. 603, No. 449.] 

(®) [cp, G.P. XXVIII, p. 395. The interview is there described as having taken place on 
March 7. The attached Memorandum, presented to the Chancellor on March 24, is printed iu 
G.P, XXVIII, pp. 403-5.] 

(®) [This refers to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech in the Reichstag of December 10„ 
from which an extract is given supra, p, 567, No. 422,] 

(^) [?;. supra, pp. 585-7, No. 436.] 

(*) [r. supra, pp. 524-5, No. 400, enoL] 
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his earnest desire to remove causes of misunderstanding and to promote feelings of 
cordial friendship between the two countries. 

The view of His Majesty’s Government originally was that a reduction or 
slackening of naval expenditure in both countries would in itself produce such an 
effect as to make the political atmosphere more genial. The Imperial' Government, 
on the other hand, hold the view that assured mutual good relations are an 
indispensable preliminary condition for any naval agreement. To this end the 
Imperial Government consider a political agreement to be necessary and believe it 
to be possible to find a formula which will meet German wishes in this respect, 
without prejudice to the agreements of His Majesty’s Government with other Powers. 

There is certainly nothing in the engagements of His Majesty's Government 
with other Powers to prevent frankness, good feeling, and assured friendly relations 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government in their dealings with the Imperial 
Government. It has never at any time been their purpose or their policy to 
establish or encourage understandings with any foreign Power or group of Powers, 
which were aimed directly or indirectly against Germany; no such understandings 
exist, and they are ready to give their sympathetic attention to any formula which 
the Imperial Government may suggest. 

They would like to indicate in advance — but solely with the desire to attain the 
end in view — certain considerations that they cannot leave out ot sight. 

The arrangements which His Majesty’s Government have entered into with other 
Powers have not hitherto been based upon a general political formula. They have 
had their origin in certain specific questions which are defined in the agreements, 
and on which, happily, a satisfactory understanding had been reached. An 
arrangement, therefore, as foreshadowed by the Imperial Chancellor, embodying a 
general political formula, might be considered as something more comprehensive, 
far-reaching, and intimate than any arrangement that His Majesty’s Government 
have with any other Power, short of actual alliance. In particular, such a 
construction of any new agreement made by His Majesty’s Government might tend 
to impair their relations with France and Eussia. The almost continuous friction 
and constantly recurring discord, which had lasted for years between these two 
Powers and tlie United Kingdom, have during the last seven years been transformed 
into relations of friendship and confidence which His Majesty’s Government are 
naturally anxious to preserve. They have, in the last few years, seen with 
satisfaction the settlement of certain differences, and a consequent improvement of 
relations, between each of these Powers and the German Government. To-day 
His Majesty’s Government believe that the special interests, which have led to the 
present grouping of Powers, do not involve anything in the nature of opposition 
and still less of hostile purpose among them. But they feel that in any general 
formula care must be taken to avoid on the one hand undue vagueness and on the 
other the risk of possible misunderstanding. With this object His Majesty’s 
Government think that an endeavour to come to an agreement upon certain specific 
questions should form part of the negotiations. 

The Bagdad Kailway has from time to time been mentioned on one side or the 
other as one of these questions. The interest which His Majesty’s Government feel 
with regard to it was fully explained on the occasion of the German Emperor’s visit 
to Windsor in 1907. (®) The difficulties which 'His Majesty’s Government must 
experience in agreeing to the Turkish request for an increase of customs dues 
withoiit some arrangement to safeguard commercial and strategical interests in 
connection with the railway have also been explained. 

His Majesty’s Government recognise that the Government of Turkey must be 
consulted, and that its sanction will be required for any arrangement respecting the 
Bagdad Railway, and they do not desire in any way to ignore the rights of Turkey 
or of the German concessionnaires. 

(®) [v. Rupra, pp, 92-8, Nos. 60-4,] 
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A further subject for agreement, which has been suggested by the German 
Chancellor himself, is that of railways in Persia, which is closely connected with 
that of the Bagdad Eailway. His Majefsty’s Government have never seen, in what 
has been said respecting either of them by the German Government or on its 
behalf, anything which in principle rendered an agreement impossible. 

The German Chancellor will perceive that, in sending this reply. His Majesty’s 
Government are accepting his view that some wider agreement is essential to any 
arrangement about naval expenditure. 

In assenting to negotiation on this basis. His Majesty’s Government assume 
that the discussion of naval expenditure will not be postponed, but will proceed so 
that an agreement on that point shall be simultaneous with the conclusion of any 
political understanding. 


No. 445. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 9094/4451/11/18. 

(No. 64.) Secret. Berlin, D. March 11, 191]. 

Sir, E. March 13, 1911. 

I have the honour to report that this evening the Chancellor expressed to me 
his regret that he had been unable to furnish me with a reply on the subject of the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government for the exchange of naval information 
between the two Governments. He said that in the first place Admiral Tirpitz had 
been busy with his estimates and that then he had been away at Wilhelrashavcn on 
business cormeeted with his department, and that finally he had accompanied the 
Emperor on a visit to Heligoland and other places from which His Majesty had 
only just returned. His Excellency assured me that he would now take the earliest 
possible opportunity of discussing the matter with Admiral Tirpitz and that he would 
let me have an answer at an early date. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

EICHAED SEYMOUE. 


No. 446. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 10035/4451/11/18. 

(No. 69.) Berlin, D. March 12, 1911. 

Sir, E. March 20, 1911. 

I had the honour to be present yesterday evening at the dinner which the 
Emperor gives annually to the Ambassadors accredited to the Court of Berlin. 

After dinner His Majesty was pleased to converse with me at some length. 
After alluding to the pleasure with which He, the Empress and Princess Victoria 
^uisa were looking forward to their visit to England and to the cordial letters of 
invitation which they had received from the King, His Majesty told me that He 
had read your speech with much interest and that both He and His Government 
had been much pleased with your clear and straightforward statement respecting the 
Bagdad Eailway. His Majesty then was pleased to give me His own views respecting 
this question. He said that that railway, with or without foreign participation, 
would most certainly be completed ; they had the concession and they had the money 
to carry it through ; there was no doubt about that, and if He were in the position 
of His Majesty’s Government, He would look at the best side of things, recognise 
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■that the Eailway would serve the commercial interests of all nations and that it would 
be the shortest route to India, and make up his mind to start a line of steamers 
connecting the terminus of the Eailway with the nearest available Indian port. 
“That,” Ilis Majesty said, “ is your best plan. Why throw difficulties in the way? ” 

His Majesty then turned to general politics and went over a great deal of old 
ground. He reproached England with having joined Eussia and France instead 
of Germany, saying that every child in Germany had known that the Franco-Eussian 
alliance had been directed. against Germany, and that the German nation as a whole 
still felt very sore that England had attached herself to that combination. I said 
that I could see no reason for soreness. We had had uncomfortable questions with 
both those countries, which for our own and for the general interests it had been 
prudent and wise to set at rest, and then, as His Majesty knew, and as the German 
Press had often pointed out, the balance of power in Europe was a fetish worshipped 
by the British nation and a principle which in the past it had made great sacrifices 
to uphold and for which it had always fought. His Majesty said with a smile that 
the present grouping did not, as events had shown, represent a real Balance of 
Power. I said that that was a question which I should not like to enter into, that 
the present grouping was at all events numerically equal and so appeared a 
satisfactory arrangement to British public opinion. Moreover if we, as His Majesty 
seemed to hint, were on the weakest side, that would not be a reason, given British 
ideas and traditions, for leaving it. His Majesty laughed and said : “No! you ought 
to be with us. What is perpetually in my mind is this : The Greeks and Eomans 
each had their time; the Spaniards had theirs and the French also. The Latin 
races have in fact had their fair share of power and influence in the wnrld. It is 
now for the Anglo-Saxons and Teutons to come to the front; not to be striving 
against each other and quarrelling over petty questions, but to join hand in hand 
and lead the world. People in England, though, I am pleased to see, now taking 
a more sensible view of things, have long been pleased to regard me as a sort of 
monster only waiting for an opportunity to fall upon them. You and I know that 
this is nonsense. Why should I? Your people say, because I am striving for the 
hegemony of Europe. There Tvas never a more nonsensical idea. I can tell you 
I have quite enough to do with managing my own country and my own Eeichstag. 
Besides such ambitions are entirely against the tradition of my House. No 
Hohenzollern has ever suffered from megalomania; — two of my ancestors, for 
instance, refused the Crown of Poland, and I certainly am not going to be the first 
of my House to suffer from that disease. The Eussians have come to us and now 
you must come. We must have a political understanding, and then a naval 
arrangement tending to limit naval expenditure, to follow.” As His Majesty paused 
for a moment, I ventured to remark that our view was that a naval arrangement 
should come first. After giving his reasons why his view was the sounder, reasons 
with which you are now familiar, His Majesty said that if we did not come to some 
sort of an understanding, things would drift on as they were now, with constant 
bickerings on subjects of no real importance and an atmosphere electrified up to 
Ihe danger point, when the slightest spark might cause an explosion, “and,” 
His Majesty added, “we don’t want a Waterloo with Germans and English fighting 
against each other instead of side by side, and with the Slavs and yellow men as 
iertia gaudentia.'' 

The Emperor then said a few words with regard to our estimates and, on my 
remarking that I hoped His Majesty had observed how moderate they were, said 
laughingly that he had not been particularly struck by their moderation. His Majesty 
also made a few remarks with regard to the Two Powder Standard, which He said, 
was impossible for us to maintain. “ Not impossible, Sir,” I said, “but necessarily 
its maintenance involves a certain amount of patriotic sacrifice, which I think the 
country is quite prepared to make.” He said, “No! You have talked too much 
about it, that was your mistake. You should have built as many ships as you 
required without giving reasons. But clamouring about the Two Power Standard 
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in and out of season put other Powers on the qui vive and now, if you don’t like 
me to say the word impossible, it will at all events be extremely difficult for you to 
maintain that standard.” 

You will see that most of this is old ground and that the language of 
His Majesty was very similar to that He has held to me before. It is for instance 
not new that he should put the “ Slavs and the Yellow Men ” together in one class, 
but it is new that he should almost in the same breath use the phrase that ‘ ‘ Eussia 
had come to Germany.” 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHBN. 


MINUTE. 

The Emperor went so far as to speak of an agreement for the limitation of armaments, to 
follow the proposed political agreement. The burden of Hps] M[ajesty*s] previous utterance 
was that a naval agreement he would never, never, never, . . . .(^) etc. 

The train of thought on which the emperor dwelt when saying “ Eussia had to come to 
us . . . .(^) ” and “ now you must come ” bears a very close resemblance to what Sir E. Goschen 
alluded to under the designation — German desire for hegemony. 

Qu[ery]. Approve his language. 

E. A. C. 

Mch. 20. 

W. L. 

(^) [cp. supra j p. 531, No. 403.] 

(2) [Thus in original.] 


No. 447. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, 

P.O. 9827/4451/11/18. 

(No. 89.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 14, 1911. 

I told M. Gambon to-day, very confidentially, that we were resuming the 
“non-binding pourparlers” with the German Government, and that there were four 
points in our last communication to them.(^) 

The first point was the question as to a political formula. On this, we had 
made no proposal, but had pointed out that we had no political formula with France 
or Eussia, and that there might therefore be difficulty in finding one not open to 
the construction that we were drawing away from France and Eussia : which we 
were determined not to do. For this reason, I hoped that any rapprocheincnt which 
took place between the Germans and ourselves would be one in which France and 
Eussia might also share in some way simultaneously. 

^ The second point was the Bagdad Eailway, which we had said was a desirable 
subject for an agreement. We had not made any proposal with regard to it, but 
had pointed out that of course the sovereign rights of Turkey could imt be ignored, 
and her sanction would presumably be required for any agreement. 

The third point was Persian railways. With regard to these, we had stated that 
there was nothing in what Germany had said to prevent an agreement between us. 
My own idea was that, so long as we obtained the concessions for railways in southern 
Persia, and thus prevented the control of the lines from falling into foreign hands 
which would prejudice our political and strategical interests, the commercial 
advantages of participation in the railways might be shared with France, Germany, 
and Eussia : so that there would be no commercial exclusion. 

The fourth point was the question as to a naval arrangement : which could be 
discussed only within the limits explained in the speech which I made last night in 
the House of Commons. (®) 


[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EBY]. 

(^) [u. supra, pp. 598-600, No, 444, encL] 

(^) [v. Pari. Deh., 6th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 22, pp. 1977-92.] 
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No. 448. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G, Buchanan. 

F.O. 9828/4451/11/18. 

(No. 77.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 14, 1911. 

I spoke to Count Benckendorff to-day, in similar terms to those I had just 
used to M. Gambon, (^) with regard to our negotiations with Germany: with the 
addition that, as regards a political formula, something had passed already between 
Eussia and Germany, though only verbally at Berlin, and there could of course be 
no objection, so far as Eussia was concerned, to our doing something of the same 
sort as Eussia was doing. 

We wished to be on more friendly terms with Germany, but in such a way that 
Eussia and France might be included in any rapprochement. 

1 asked Count Benckendorff what was to be done with the information I had 
given him, as it was very confidential, and not for the general information of the 
Russian Foreign Office, and M. Sazonow was at present very ill. 

Count Benckendorff said that he would not telegraph it, but would send it to 
M. Neratoff, through whom it would reach the Emperor. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


(^) [u. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 449. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. Goschen. 


Private. (M 

My dear Goscheii ; — Foreign Office, March 14, 1911. 

Many thanks for your letter. 

The. Germans are certainly taking their time in replying to our proposals in 
regard to the exchange of naval information, but I daresay they may have been 
waiting to see what our naval estimates for the coming year were likely to be. It 
is curious that I have noticed no reports in our papers as to the views of the German 
press on the subject, but they may be waiting to get a full report of the discussions 
of tho naval estimates which commence on Thursday. You will see that we are 
sending you by this messenger a memorandum to be communicated to the 
Chancellor. (-) It seems to me that we have gone as far as we possibly can towards 
meeting iiis wishes, and I think the tone of our memorandum is as friendly as it 
can well be made. To my mind, the whole gist of the memorandum is contained 
in tho last j)aragraph, and I daresay that it will be over this paragraph that the 
Chancellor may jib. In my opinion it is essential that w^e should not be induced 
to proceed to any political agreement until we have come to some understanding as 
to what is now termed the mutual reduction of naval expenditure. Sir Edward 
intends to inform both Gambon and Benckendorff very confidentially that we are 
reopening discussions with the German Government on the subject. We shall, of 
course, only tell them so in general terms, and we shall not give them a copy of 
the memorandum, or enter into any details. I believe that you will hear also from 
Sir Edward to the effect that you may inform the Chancellor that we have mentioned 

(1) [Carnock MSS,, Vol. I of 1911.] 

P) [t). supra, pp. 598-600, No. 444, eneZ.] 
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the matter to France and Eussia.(®) I do not see how the Chancellor can possibly 
take exception to this course, as in fact it has become public property that both 
Governments are desirous of arriving at some understanding on these questions. 

. . . .0 

[A. NICOLSON.] 

(®) [^. supra, pp. 602-3, Nos. 447-8.] 

(^) [The closing paragraphs of this long letter touch on British relations with Eussia and 
Germany in general terms.] 


No. 450. 

Sir A. Nkolson to Sir G. Buchanan. 

Private. (*) 

My dear Buchanan, Foreign Office, March 14, 1911. 

.... (^) After considerable delay — and this I tell you for your own private 
and confidential information alone — we are about to reopen discussions with Germany 
in regard to the two questions which are respectively termed the political agreement 
and the mutual reduction of armaments. I do not for one moment myself believe 
that these discussions will ever come to any result, but it was impossible for us to 
leave the Chancellor’s overtures unanswered. Sir Edward intends to inform both 
Benckendorff and Cambon to-day in general terms of what we propose to say to the 
German Government. We have no desire to keep them in the dark, and we intend 
to let the German Chancellor know that we have informed our friends of the fact 
that certain discussions have been commenced.^ It will be best, however, that you 
should say nothing at all in regard to the matter, and no doubt whoever is in charge 
of the Foreign OfBce will let yon know what Benckendorff reports (®) 

(1) [Camook MSS., Vol. I of 1911.] 

(2) [The opening paragraphs of this letter refer to Anglo-Russian relations and have no bearing 
upon thof!€ between England and Germany] 

(®) [This letter closes with detailed reference to the Bagdad Eailway schemes.] 


No. 451. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, 

¥.0. 10036/10086/11/18. 

(No. 70.) Berlin, D. March 16, 1911. 

Sir, E. March 20,, 1911. 

The speech which you made in the House of Commons on Monday last, the 
12th [13th] instant, (^) has aroused the greatest interest in Germany and with the 
exception of violent Pan-German newspapers like the ‘‘Hamburger Nachrichten,'' 
who affect to doubt the sincerity of your utterances, the Press recognises to the full 
both the importance and the conciliatory tendency of your statements as far as 
Germany is concerned. 

The manner in which your speech is regarded in official quarters is to be found 
in a communique published in the “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ and its 
tone is one of such hearty and unreserved appreciation that the Liberal ‘ ‘ Tageblatt ’ ’ 
is drawn to the conclusion that there must have been a preliminary arrangement 
with the Imperial Government as to the language which you should hold! 

The communique runs as follows : — 

“The House of Commons was on Monday last the scene of a most 
important political declaration on the part of the British Minister of Foreign 

(^) [cp. Pari, Deb., 5ih Set., House of Commons, Vol. 22, pp. 1977-02.] 
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Affairs. Wo are able to welcome with the most sincere satisfaction his state- 
ments both with regard to the international situation in general and Anglo- 
Gonnan relations in particular. The same thing holds good of the declarations 
devoted to the question of armaments — declarations which do justice in so high 
a degree to the German point of view also, that they yield a cheerful prospect 
for the further development of Anglo-German relations. According to the 
reports of his speech the Minister repeated and emphasized the declaration of 
the Imperial Chancellor in the Eeiehstag, that mistrust has not manifested itself 
in the case of the two Governments, although in many cases it has manifested 
itself in the public opinion of the two countries. If agreements can contribute 
anything in the sense that the Minister hinted to the removal of this mistrust 
as far as public opinion in England is concerned, there will be readiness on 
the German side to give a hand. From this to the ideal of a world peace based 
upon arbitration is certainly, as Sir Edward Grey himself said, a long step. 
However sympathetic one’s attitude may be towards the idea of arbitration 
agreements, one will not be justified in regarding them as a secret specific- 
agaiust misunderstandings and disagreements. Only quite recently a special 
instance showed that this is not the case, and that diffei’enees may arise 
concerning the application of arbitration just as well as about other things. 
An agreement between the Governments that are at variance will in such a 
case, precisely as in all other cases, depend upon the more or the less 
conciliatory spirit in which the negotiations are conducted. And it is precisely 
the conciliatory spirit with which the whole speech of the English statesman 
is permeated that will awake sympathies for the speech throughout the world.” 

In commenting upon this communique, in addition to the observation quoted 
above, the “Berliner Tageblatt” states that the sceptical tone of its remarks 
respecting arbitration may be safely disregarded at a moment when the possibility of 
a genuine and straightforward Arbitration Treaty with the United States was 
engaging the fascinated attention of all parties in the English Parliament. The 
German Government would also no doubt sooner or later adopt more progressive 
views on such matters. This was proved by their present favourable attitude towards 
a naval understanding with Great Britain. “The very pith of the communique,” 
the ‘ 'I'agoblatt’ says, “is to be found in this change of attitude. The idea which 
year after year and day after day German Liberals have in vain advocated and 
pressed upon the Government, has at last been acknowledged as possible of 
realization. At last there seems to bo a prospect of some tangible agreement which 
will have the effect of stemming the rising tide of naval armaments. One cannot 
help asking whether it was really necessary that the flood should have risen so 
high and whether, if we had only wished it, it could not long ago have been 
restrained within due limits to the benefit of both nations. The Imperial Govern- 
ment will now have the satisfaction of feeling that in this new attitude they will 
have the great majority of the nation behind them. In Parliament also they will, 
we wish and hope, receive hearty support from the policy they have just indicated. 
It is a thousand pities, indeed, that up to now, even on the Liberal side, these 
ideas have not been more actively put forward in Parliament, and that more pressure 
has not bee.n brought to bear on t.he Government to adopt the only sensible and 
profitable course. If that had been done we should by this time be probably well 
advanced on the path whicli to our great satisfaction and pleasure the Government 
now profjoso to follow.” 

The satne newspaper, in a leading article on the speeches made by you and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, (*) takes as its text the declaration of the latter that 
the high-water mark of British Naval expenditure had been reached. The article 
renders useful service in calling special attention to the reservation which both 

Trp. Pari. Deh., Utk Set., House of Commona, Vol. 22, pp. 1915-21.] 
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Mr. McKenna and yourself attached to that declaration, namely that its application 
to the future must necessarily depend upon whether the Naval Programmes of other 
Powers, and especially Germany, followed their normal and avowed course. “This 
reservation, the ' Tageblatt ’ says, brings the declaration out of the realms of hopes 
and wishes into the area of practical politics ”(®) 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(3) [The omitted paragraphs of this despatch contain further comments of the Tagchlait 
in the same strain, and summaries of other friendly Press comments.] 


No. 452. 

Sir F, Cartwright to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 10027/10027/11/3. 

(No. 44.) Vienna, D. March 16, 1911. 

Sir, R- March 20, 1911. 

I have the honour to inform you that the speech made by you, Sir, in the 
House of Commons on March 13 (^) in regard to the European political situation 
has met with a very favourable reception in the Austrian Press. 

The “ Fremden-Blatt welcomes your declaration that England is anxious to 
resume her former friendly relations with Austria-Hungary, and goes on to remark 
that your statement that England never wished her dealings with a third Power 
to make friendly relations with Germany impossible is a most conclusive denial of 
the so-called “hemming-in” policy. The “ Fremden-Blatt “ is of opinion that the 
Bagdad Eailway question is the only serious ground for difference between England 
and Germany, and notes with satisfaction the probability of an amicable settlement 
of this matter. “Yesterday’s speech,” it says, “does away with the Anglo-German 
conflict. It goes even further : it proves that the supposed antagonism between the 
Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance belongs to the misunderstandings of the past.” 

The comments of the “ Neue Freie Presse ” on your statements are conceived 
in much the same spirit. This paper heartily welcomes your message of peace and 
the improvement in Anglo-German relations which that message implies. It greets 
with particular satisfaction your friendly references to Austria-Hungary. The desire 
to return to the traditional good relations between the latter and England is, it 
declares, general : while your attempts to find a means of mutually reducing 
expenditure on armaments will, says the “Neue Freie Presse,” find ready support 
in this country. 

In a second article the same paper interprets your speech as removing the 
“sting” from the Entente policy. France will, it says, now be left alone if 
Monsieur Delcasse attempts to carry out an aggressive policy. The “Neue Freie 
Presse” hopes to see the Bagdad Eailway question shortly settled between Germany 
and England. 

The portion of your speech, Sir, which has attracted most attention in the 
Austrian Press is, however, that relating to the question of armaments. Your 
reference to the burden of naval and military expenditure as a “bleeding to death 
in time of peace” has in particular created a great impression here, and is quoted 
by the entire Press. “No other Foreign Minister in Europe,” says the “ Zeit,” 
“ has ever admitted in so downright a manner that the rivalry in armaments leads 
to financial ruin.” The Socialist “ Arbeiter-Zeitung ” remarks that if your words 
had been used by an anti-militarist they would have been denounced as the 
exaggerations of a demagogue: coming from such a source, it welcomes your 
admission with extreme satisfaction, and proceeds to point a moral for Austria by 
asking how this country, poor as it is, can possibly support a burden which even 

(^) [v. Pari. Deh., 6th Ser., House of Commons , Vol. 22, pp. 1977-92.] 
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England finds too heavy. Both of these papers willingly recognize the high 
importance and value of your statements regarding the reduction of armaments, 
though the}'' are unable to refrain from accusing you of inconsistency in defending 
a Budget wliich you admit to be an intolerable burden. 

The ** Zeit ” as usual qualifies its approval by a considerable amount of 
sarcasm. It speaks of England’s “ renunciation of alliances which she cannot find,’' 
and of the adoption of a specific policy by Great Britain as making a virtue out of 
a necessity. The world would, it says, be still more grateful for your utterances 
if it could forget that it was England who started and still keeps up the competition 
in ‘Dreadnoughts.* This paper is doubtful of the feasibility of your proposal to 
excliaxigo information on the subject of ship-building. Germany is, it says, already 
sufficiently well informed in regard to England’s armaments : it is only the latter 
countiy whicli is notoriously ill supplied with information. It also points out that 
England, as the hcatus possiclcnsj is naturally anxious for a limitation of armaments 
which would leave her in her position of supremacy — a position which according 
to the “ Zeit ” she has no historical right to claim. The “Zeit,” after begging 
England to set the example by reducing her own armaments, concludes its article 
by (Ml eulogy of your speech, which it says is “worthy of being taken to heart by 
the War and Einance Ministers of all the Great Powers.’' 

The “ Ncues Wiener Tagblatt” describes your speech as “ a world programme 
of peace.” “It is,’' it declares, “well known that Sir Edward Grey is free from 
every tendency to indulge in political fantasies or Utopias, that his plans proceed 
from mature consideration of the facts, that his whole official career has shown not 
the smallost deviation from the path which he has marked out for himself.” All 
the more importance is therefore to be attributed, in the opinion of the “ Tagblatt,” 
to your statements, which are a final proof of the desire for peace now existing 
among all tlio Powers. Your courteous references to Germany and her fleet are, 
it says, in particular welcome, and will put an end to the misunderstandings which 
liave so long existed between the two countries. As for Austria-Hungary, your 
friendly statements are welcomed by this paper as a sign of the renewal of the 
i radii ional good relations between this country and England, which you emphasized 
in yotv s])ee('.li to the International Press Association in 1909. 

1'lie nunaiuing newspapers discuss your speech with much the same cordiality: 
Ibe inianimity of the Viennese Press in welcoming your statements is indeed 
c*<)mpl(^((\ w!ul(‘ (lie inlerest aroused by your reference to President Taft’s arbitration 
{proposals is also very general. 

1’o-day’B “ Erenulen-Blati. ” devotes a leading article to the question of the 
HK'ord height of lh(i l^lnglisli Navy Estimates. It severely censures His Majesty’s 
Governnienl. for the conclusion, now shown to be false, that Germany intended to 
uc'(‘el('riite, lier ship-building. It says that Germany’s declarations on that head 
ought TK^ver to liavt'. been doubted. Your words in regard to the burden of naval 
and military I'xpenditnre arc, it considers, a proof that opinion in England is under- 
going a (‘hang<\ and that it has now become possible for the Government to make 
nn tuH‘rgeti(* stand against the misleading of the public. It draws the conclusion 
tluii Enghnul is tiow })egitming to realize that in these days of world-commerce the 
enpnnnat'.y of the sea by one State has become impossible. It looks upon the 
rf'H<duiion adopted by the British Ghamhers of Commerce against the ratification 
of the Declaration of London as a proof of the increasing prevalence of this point 
of vie.w. 

I have, &c. 

EATEEAX L. CAETWEIGHT. 

VnrL Dab., 5fh Srr., TToufifi of Commons, Yol. 22, pp. 1988-90.] 

(*) [This fiubject will be trcatexl in a later volume.] 
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No. 453. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, March 18, 1911. 

F.O. 9985/4451/11/18. D. 10-40 p.m. [sic]. 

Tel (No. 8.) E. R. 10-30 p.m. 

Exchange of naval information. 

Secretary of State informs me that answer of German Government is ready, but: 
that, as it has to be submitted to the Emperor, the Chancellor will only be able to. 
communicate it to me after his return from Kiel, where he will be with His Majesty 
until 24th March. 

Secretary of State said that the answer accepted our proposals and made a few 
additional suggestions. 


No. 464. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12050/4451/11/18. 

Private and Secret. 

My dear Grey, Berlin, March 24, 1911, 

The Chancellor having returned from Kiel asked me to call upon him this 
evening when he gave me his answer to the Exchange of Information proposals. 
But he asked me not to communicate it to you ofi&cially before I had seen Herr von 
Kiderlen who would explain to me more fully this point of view. 

The answer^ which he gave me in the form of a memorandum, (^) is, as far as 
it goes at present, that the Imperial Government accept the suggestions of the 
A dmir alty as to the data on which information is to be exchanged. But it expresses 
the opinion that reciprocity in this matter can only be fully observed if the 
information is exchanged simultaneously. 

This, the Chancellor explained, means that it will not do for one side to furnish 
information and for the other to use that information as a basis for increasing its 
programme of shipbuilding. For instance, the Chancellor said: “We might tell 
you that we were going to lay down two ships; it will not do for you then to say 
‘Aha! they are going to lay down two, so we must lay down four or five.’ We 
must both make up our minds what we are going to build, give each other that 
information and stick to it.’’ 

On this principle the Imperial Government proposes in the Memorandum that 
the information arranged for should be exchanged between the Ist of October and 
the 16th [sic] of November every year. 

The Memorandum further states that as regards the periodical visits of the 
respective Naval Attaches to shipyards for the purpose of inspecting ships under 
construction the Imperial Government would suggest that the details should form 
the subject of a direct agreement between the Naval Attaches and the naval 
authorities of the two countries. 

It seems to me that the Impei-ial Government have reason on their side in 
nalring that the information should be exchanged simultaneously; but how will it be 
if, after we have given information as to the number of ships we intend to build, 
circumstances should arise or be foreseen which, apart from considerations connected’ 
with the German fleet, might render it absolutely necessary for us to increase our 
programme? Such a case might give rise to unpleasantness, as it might be 
inopportune to have to explain our reasons. It might even happen, though 

(}) [y. infra, p. 610, No. 455, and reference there to G.P. XXVIII, p. 402.] 
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1 scarcely like to put the suggestion on paper even privately, that, after the Germans 
saw for instance that we intended to have a small programme they might persuade 
their allies to increase theirs, and they would in the meantime say to us ‘‘What 
other people build is no concern of ours; you have told us the number of ships 
you are going to build and you must stick to that number.” To an inexpert mind 
like mine the arrangement they propose seems to have a too binding effect. Again 
as regards the date fixed, won’t it be rather awkward for us to say in October what 
we propose to do in March or April? After saying that Kiderlen would go further 
into the matter with me the Chancellor asked me whether I could give him your 
views respecting the wider questions which had formed the subject of our last 
conversation. I then handed him your memorandum(-) saying that I was sure he 
would find that it evinced a sincere desire on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
to remove all causes of misunderstanding and to promote cordiality between the two 
countries. 

After I had given His Excellency a short account of the substance of the 
Memorandum the Chancellor read it through very carefully and then made a few 
remarks stating that I was to regard them as his own personal views and not in any 
sense as criticisms on the contents of the memorandum which he would have to 
study very carefully before giving me his official views. 

He said that your idea of a political understanding seemed to be a settlement 
of the Bagdad Railway and Persian Railway questions and that, in return for that, 
you wanted an agreement for the mutual reduction of naval expenses. Such an 
agreement was, he thought, a good deal to ask for such a limited political 
understanding. Warming to his subject he reminded me that he had always said 
that the atmosphere must be thoroughly cleared and a good understanding secured 
before any reduction of naval armaments could be made. Arbitration and reduction 
of armaments were excellent things in their way, but they were only possible between 
two countries whose relations were so stable that there was no possibility of their 
ever being pitted against each other. The idea was, as a matter of fact, Utopian, 
as where did two such countries exist? “ I certainly cannot see myself making any 
arbitration treaty or promising to reduce armaments unless absolutely certain of 
the lasting sentiments of the country who might approach me on the subject. 
Besides, talking of reduction of armaments, supposing you and we made an 
agreement for the mutual reduction of expenditure on naval armaments what about 
the United States, Japan, Russia, France and even Austria and Italy! No! The 
more one thinks of these things the more difficult they appear,” 

As he shook his head over the last paragraph of the memorandum I reminded 
him that in former conversations he had rather seemed to agree that if a political 
understanding was arrived at it should be made simultaneously with a naval 
agreement. You had been in favour of the latter and he in favour of the former 
taking precedence ; that they should be made simultaneously seemed a fair 
compromise. He said that he would go into that matter with me as soon as they 
had studied the memorandum. As yet he has said nothing about proposing a 
formula. 

I should mention that I gave him your message with regard to the communica- 
tion made to the French and Russian Ambassadors. 

Before I left he again reiterated that he had only given me his private opinions, 
but I feel bound to tell you of them as it may be useful to you to know his frame 
of mind. 

Amongst other things he told me that I must not gather from the perusal of 
the daily Press that anything was settled about the Gulf section of the Railway. 
The papers made out that any future negotiations about that section would have to 
be carried out with Turkey. This was by no means the case. Nothing definite bad 
heen arranged, only the Bagdad Railway Company had given it to be understood 
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(-) [v. 8upra, ji» 598-600, No. 444, end.] 
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that perhaps, under certain circumstances, they might be induced to give up their 
ri gh t, to build the line on the Southern Section and allow the Turks to form a fresh 
Company for its construction. 

On the whole I cannot see that the Chancellor takes a very optimistic view of 
the future of our negotiations; but his official views may differ from his private ones. 

I shall try to see Eiderlen tomorrow afternoon and get through with the 
Exchange of Irdormation business at all events. 

I got your private telegram this evening. I had already communicated the 
Memorandum. The Chancellor could not see me before owing to his absence at 
Kiel. When I wrote and told him that I had a memorandum for him he himself 
expressed the wish that we should clear off the Naval Exchange business first. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. B. GOSCHEN. 


No. 456. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, March 25, 1911. 

F.O. 11015/4451/11/18. D. 8 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 9.) Secret. E. 9-50 p.m. 

Exchange of naval information. 

The Imperial Government has furnished me with a memorandum, of which 
following is a translation (^) : — 

“ The Imperial Government adhere to view of British Government in 
accordance with which contemplated exchange of information in regard to naval 
armaments on both sides would have to extend to — 

‘‘1. The dimensions of the ships to be laid down. 

“2. The protection, armament, speed, and horse-power of the ships. 

“3. The dates of their laying down and completion. 

“ The Imperial Government are of opinion that reciprocity of exchange will 
only be completely guaranteed if communications to be made on both sides are 
delivered at the same time. They propose that this simultaneous exchange 
should be made eve^ year in period between let October and 15th November, 

“ As far as periodical inspection by naval attaches of both sides of the ships 
under construction is concerned, details might be reserved for direct arrange- 
ment between naval attaches and the naval authorities of both countries.” 

The Secretary of State explained that this somewhat ambiguous paragraph 
meant that whenever naval attaches desired to visit a dockyard they should apply 
direct to naval authorities. 

On my observing that that was the present practice, his Excellency said that 
difference was that at present permission was often withheld, whereas under this 
agreement it would be granted. 

I asked his Excellency what would happen if permission was refused. He 
replied that he supposed that in that ease the matter would have to be referred to 
the two Governments. He added, however, that (group undecypherable) was an 
unlikely supposition, as principle of our proposals had been agreed to. 

As regards date for exchange of information, he said that date suggested in 
memorandum^ was approximately time when naval budget was communicated to 
M i n ister of Finance, but that date was comparatively immaterial so long as exchange 
was simultaneous. 

{*) [For the German original, v. O.P. XXVIII, p 402.] 
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MINUTES. 

The proposed terms do not contain the general statement of the principle of reciprocity 
which, at the request of the Admiralty (see the 4th paragraph of our instruction of Jan[uary] 27, 
No. 45714(2) ) Sir E. Goschen was asked to get included. 

1 think we should press for the inclusion in the agreement of a specific reference to the 
facilities for periodical visits of the naval attaches; and this would perhaps afford the opportunity 
of bringing in the principle of reciprocity in general. It would be highly undesirable to leave 
the question of the naval attaches visits “ to be settled by themselves.” What we desire is 
an arrangement that shall inspire confidence. As at present suggested the terms of the 
arrangement are unfortunately calculated on the contrary to give rise to a suspicion that fair 
and straight dealing will be evaded. 

Qu[ery.] Copy to Admiralty, with observation in above sense, saying that it is proposed 
to instruct Sir E. Goschen accordingly. 

E. A. C. 

Mch. 27. 

When Sir E. Goschen sends the memo[randum] he will perhaps give us his views as to 
the manner in which the decision arrived at is to be recorded. He has not replied on that point. 

W. L. 

We should wait till we receive the memo[randum] with the observations of Sir E. Goschen. 

A. N. 

B. G. 

(2) [v. supra, pp. 579-80, No. 428.] 


No. 456. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. Goschen, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, Foreign Office, March 28, 1911. 

.... (-)Your observations in respect to exchange of naval information are 
exceedingly sound and valuable and will be communicated to our Naval Authorities. 
On the whole it seems to me that the Germans have met us very fairly well on this 
point. I do not quite follow the reasoning of the Chancellor that if we mutually 
consent to reduce or limit naval expenditure we should make a concession to 
Germany. He seems to regard reduction or limitation as a great sacrifice on the 
part of Germany for which they will be entitled to receive some valuable quid pro quo. 
We might equally claim the same. For my part I do not regard the matter in any 
light as a bargain but as a simple desire on the part of both Governments to lighten 
the burdens which are at present imposed on both peoples. I daresay he may have 
at the back of his mind an idea that if the problem is put crudely it really amounts 
to a recognition by Germany of the permanent naval superiority of this country and 
therefore Germany should receive something in exchange for such an admission. 
I do not agree with him, but I daresay in his reply he will let us know more clearly 
what his views really are. I hope that we shall maintain firmly our present attitude 
of insisting that the conclusion of the naval arrangement should be simultaneous 
with that of the political understanding. If we allow the latter to be definitely 
settled before we have come to terms with respect to the former we shall find 
ourselves in a very awkward position. I am quite sure that the naval arrangement 

would in those circumstances be indefinitely postponed (*) 

[Yours sincerely 

A. NICOLSON.] 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. I of 1911.] 

(2) [The opening sentences of this letter refer to the Bagdad Railway, and the proposed 
Anglo-German political understanding.] 

(®) [The letter closes with a discussion of the general political situation.] 
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No. 457. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12050/4451/11/18. 

(No. 83.) Secret. Berlin, D. March 30, 1911. 

Sir, E. April 3, 1911. 

I have the honour to inform you that on Friday last, the 24th instant, the 
Chancellor handed me the enclosed Memorandum which contains the answers of 
the Imperial Government to the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government on 
the subject of an exchange of naval information. (^) In handing me this Memorandum 
His Excellency begged me not to forward it to you until I had seen the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs who would explain to me the point of view which had 
guided the Imperial Government in drawing up their answer. 

I accordingly called upon Herr von Kiderlen Waechter on the following day. 

Herr von Ederlen said that I would see from the Memorandum that the 
Imperial Government accepted the proposal that the two Governments should on the 
principal of reciprocity communicate to each other periodically information comprising 
the following data : — 

1. Dimension of vessels to be laid down. 

2. Protection, armament, speed and horse-power of such vessels. 

3. The date of (a) the laying down of such vessels (b) their completion. 

Herr von Kiderlen then stated that it was the opinion of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that, in order to ensure strict reciprocity, the exchange of such information 
should be so arranged that neither Power could use the information obtained for the 
purpose of amending their own ship-building programme. For instance if Germany 
announced that she was going to build say three ships in a certain year and Great 
Britain had made up her mind to build five, the latter should not on the strength 
of the German information bring up her programme for that year to six or seven 
or vice versd. In order to avoid any proceeding of that nature they had proposed 
that the exchange of information should be made simultaneously and had suggested, 
as a convenient time for the simultaneous communication of the information arranged 
for, the period between the 1st of October and the 16th [sic] of November. This 
he said was the time when the Minister of Marine submitted his shipbuilding 
estimates to the Imperial Ministry of Finance. I said that I was somewhat 
uncertain as to our exact procedure with regard to our year’s programme but that 
I was under the impression that our naval estimates were only brought forward in 
March. If this was the case it might be difBeult for His Majesty’s Admiralty to 
say in October what they were going to do in March. Herr von Kiderlen replied 
that the date of the exchange of information was a minor question which could be 
settled later : the main point was that the exchange should be made simultaneously. 

From Herr von Kiderlen’s remarks and from those made to me privately by 
the Chancellor, it would appear that the Imperial Government consider that the 
information exchanged would include a statement as to the number of ships to be 
laid down in each year by the two Governments and that this statement should be 
of a binding nature. 

This would seem to be going rather beyond the data suggested by the 
Admiralty, which, as I understand them, relate only to the dimensions, armament, 
speed and other details of the class of ships to be laid down without mentioning 
their number. The number would of course be incidentally known but I can see 
nothing in the Admiralty Memorandum providing for the exchange of a formal 
statement of the number of vessels to be respectively laid down, while the idea that 


(}) supra, pp. 585-7, No. 436.] 
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any such statement exchanged should be incapable of modification or amplification 
seems to go further than what is contemplated in these minor negotiations. The 
arrangement would no doubt cut both ways, but I feel sure that you will agree that 
all things considered the balance of the advantage would rest with Germany. 

I asked Herr von Kiderlen what, under such an arrangement, would happen if 
either country suddenly found, for reasons quite unconnected with the information 
given by the other, that their programme was insufficient. 

His Excellency said that I must remember that the information exchanged would 
only relate to a single year and that it was highly unlikely that either Power would 
be under the necessity of reconsidering their programme in such a short space of 
time. I agreed that it might be highly unlikely but events moved rapidly now-a-days 
and such an eventuality was not outside the bounds of possibility. It would be 
decidedly awkward if one Power by its engagements to another Power was debarred 
from making such arrangements as it might suddenly consider necessary for its own 
interests vis-a-vis of what was going on in the rest of the world. Herr von Kiderlen 
said that he presumed that in a case such as I had outlined the matter would form 
the subject of a friendly discussion between the two Governments. 

I told His Excellency that the remarks I had made to him were purely my own 
personal ideas and that I would lose no time in forwarding the Chancellor’s 
Memorandum to His Majesty’s Government communicating to them at the same time 
the explanations he had been good enough to give me. 

Since writing the above I have received from Captain Watson the inclosed 
despatch in which he has furnished me with his views respecting the Chancellor’s 
Memorandum. These views appear in the main to agree with the personal 
impressions which I have ventured to lay before you in this despatch. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 457. 

Aide-mimoire communicated to Sir E, Goschen hy the German Foreign Ojfice.(^) 

Enclosure 2 in No. 457. 

Captain Watson to Sir E, Goschen. 

Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, March 30, 1911 

In regard to the general tenor of the reply of the German Government as to 
exchanging naval information and the date suggested for such exchange, I have the 
honour to submit the following remarks for your consideration. My remarks are 
based on the experience I have gained as naval attach^ in Germany. 

1. I submit it would appear that the German idea of an exchange of information 
is considerably wider in scope than the exchange of details of the ships, 

2. My experience as naval attache of the naval situation in Germany obliges 
me to submit my firm belief that a naval agreement, based on the lines of an 
exchange of programmes which should be binding on each nation, would be extremely 
convenient at the present time to those responsible for the naval requirements of 
Germany. 

It is, I respectfully submit, all to the advantage of England not to enter at all 
into such a binding agreement, but still more not to do so until the German Fleet 
Law has shown by its provisions for 1912 whether it is going to be adhered to or not. 
At the present time (March 1911) the moderate character of the English naval 

(2) [For the text of this aide-memoire, v. G.P. XXVIII, p. 402. A translated version is 
^iven, supra, p, 610, No, 455.] 
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estimates, and perhaps the political situation in Germany, have to some extent cut 
the ground from under the feet of the Large Navy party in Germany. 

It is, I submit, desirable to wait before entering into an agreement of so 
binding a nature and see what Germany’s naval intentions and naval difficulties 
really are; they will probably show themselves at the end of 1911. 

In support of my submission in regard to the German proposals, I would observe 
that the number of ships to be laid down are already exchanged by means of the 
naval estimates of the two countries. 

3. I would submit that any exchange of information at the present time should 
be limited to exchange of information of details of ships and dates of laying down, 
to be made subsequent to each nation’s programmes having been made public, and 
that a further guarantee of good faith should be the exchange of visits of the naval 
attaches to the ship-building and armament yards. 

I respectfully submit that what is required for a better understanding on the 
naval question is an alteration of the present practice of keeping secret the details 
and dimensions of the German ships. Information on this, which is available in 
England on the date of launch, is not in Germany until even later, or, rather, until 
the details have gradually leaked out. In addition to the incentive to distrust 
thereby supplied, expense to both countries in “going one better in the dark*’ is 
incurred in bringing out something better than it is probable the other has. Also 
the precautions taken in Germany to prevent ships being seen prior to and after 
their launch are obstacles in the way of frank avowal of intentions. 

As the question of exchange of information as to the number of ships to be laid 
down is unnecessary, an early date for the exchange of information is not required, 
and information on the details of the ships to be laid down and dates for so doing 
can, I submit, be as conveniently exchanged after both countries have issued their 
naval estimates, i.e., at latter end of March or the early part of April. 

4. In regard to exchange of visits by naval attaches, I submit that the principal 
point to ensure is that they shall, on the occasion of these visits, see all naval vessels 
in process of building, and not, as in the past, be informed by private ship-building 
yards in Germany that it is impossible to show vessels building for, or work in hand 
for, the Imperial German navy. 

It would, I submit, be desirable that the principle that visits are to be six- 
monthly or at some defined period should be recognised in terms of any agreement 
on this point, otherwise difficulties may arise. Within such recognition the actual 
dates to be settled by the naval attaches with the Admiralty concerned. 

I have, &c. 

HUGH WATSON, 

Naval Attache, 


MINUTES. 


The German government now proposes an arrangement which, under the guise of exchange 
of information, really involves an engagement to effect a limitation of armaments. It is very 
desirable to keep these things apart. 

As regards the exchange of information, see my minute on Sir E. Goschen’s telegram No. 9’ 
(11015). (®) Captain Watson confirms my suggestion that something more definite and precise 
respecting the periodical visits of inspection by naval attaches should be embodied in the 
agreement. 

Sir E. Goschen’s remarks about the date on which information is to be annually exchanged, 
concern rather the q.uestion of the limitation of armaments. They touch upon one of the 
most fundamental difficulties which, as I have repeatedly pointed out, stand in the way of 
Hps] M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] making an agreement respecting limitation of armaments with 
one Power only, whilst third Powers, some of them allied, and others perhaps in secret under- 
standing with Germany (Turkey, Brazil, Sweden?) remained free to build what they liked 
and as rapidly as they liked. This is a practical consideration raising issues so important that 
it is essential not to mix them up with the question of the exchange of naval information 
concerning rate of construction, &c. As Captain Watson judiciously remarks, the numbers of 


(®) [u. auprdf pp. 610-11, No. 456,] 
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ships to be built are, under existing arrangements, given in the naval estimates of each country. 
Wliat the special arrangement we desire to conclude is intended to secure, is that the information 
given in the estimates shall not be falsified by the actual proceedings in the dockyards. 

If the limitation of armaments is to have any practical value for this country, it must 
be based on a far more comprehensive foundation than the present German proposal, and any 
negotiation concerning it would be sure to be protracted, and in view of the German Chancellor's 
recent speech, of doubtful success. 

It seems curious at first sight that the Chancellor at the very moment when he declares any 
limitation to be absolutely impossible, because contrary to first principles, should put forward a 
proposal which does, in however modest a form, take the shape of a limitation to be agreed 

upon from year to year. We must assume that this particular form has advantages for the 

German government. It is not difficult to see why this is so. The German government has in 
reality no apprehension that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] may suddenly start a new 

building scheme of maximum dimensions. They rely on our being reasonable. They do not 

therefore fear that, having made up their minds how many ships they are going to lay down, 
their plans will be seriously upset by the British programme. But are we in the same position? 
Supposing we reckoned with an existing German navy law and, on the basis of a reasonable 
forecast of German action thereunder, proposed to lay down 4 ships; and supposing that at the 
moment we so inform the German gov[ernmen]t, they announce a modification of their navy law, 
such as has twice been made, or that they reduce the official age of their ships, before they are 
to be regarded as obsolete, from 20 years to 15 or 10; we should under this proposed agreement 
be precluded from building more than 4 ships whilst Germany would be entirely free to lay 
down 8 or 10. It will not do to leave such a contingency out of account, when you are asked 
to tie your hands by a formal agreement. I do not say that the present Chancellor contemplates 
some such action as I indicate as possible, but he may not be in office, and the German 
gov[ernmen]t is giving no pledge not to do what is clearly onen to them. There is, further, 
the other possibility, to which Sir E. Goschen has called attention, that whilst England would 
at a given date (as early before the commencement of the English financial year, as possible) 
be tied down to a fixed number of ne^v ships, Austria, Italy, and other Powers whom Great 
Britain has to take into account, could shortly afterwards lay down an unexpectedly large number 
of extra ships? Moreover Germany, under her system of a fixed navy law, does at present tie 
herself in a certain way for years in advance (notably as regards providing the money) whereas 
the British programme is undetermined until the estimates are, each year, made up. Germany 
would gain by knowing something definite and rigid beforehand, beyond which Great Britain 
could not go for, say, 15 months. Such an arrangement as the 4 “ contingent Dreadnoughts" 
of 1909-10 would be made impossible for us. 

Qulery]. Invite the observations of the Admiralty in the first instance, pointing out that 
it would seem desirable not to mix up in the same document the comparatively simple question 
of the exchange of naval information, and the suggested limitation of numbers by annual 
undertakings. 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 3, 1911. 

Captain Watson's advice to confine this agreement to an exchange of naval information 
seems sound. To tie our hands for a year in ignorance of Germany’s programme or those of 
her allies might give them an advantage which would not be easily recovered. 

W. L. 

The two questions of (1) exchange of information and (2) limitation of armaments should most 
certainly be kept distinct. We can await the views of the Admiralty as suggested by Sir E. Crowe. 

A. N. 

Refer to Admiralty in first instance pointing out the German proposal seems to have a wider 
scope than ours.(^) 

It is unnecessary to say more than this as the matter will have to be discussed with the 
Prime Minister. 

Personally, I do not see how we can in the autumn name any figure for number of ships 
to be laid down without making it conditional upon at any rate the German and Austrian 
programme being what we anticipate. 


(^) [v. infra^ p. 617, No. 469.] 
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No. 458. 

Sir E. Ooschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 12051/12051/11/18. 

(No. 84.) Berlin, D. March 31, 1911. 

Sir, E. April 3, 1911. 

The speech which the Chancellor delivered in the Eeichstag yesterday, and of 
which I have the honour to enclose a translation, (^) is characterized by the greater 
part of the Conservative, and even the moderate Liberal, Press as the finest 
exposure of the disarmament and arbitration illusions that has ever been made in 
any parliament. On the other hand the Liberal and Eadical papers look upon the 
speech as a “declaration of war“ against the disarmament idea, and express the 
greatest disappointment that His Excellency should have thrown so much cold water 
on resolutions which expressed the feelings of a large portion, if not the majority, 
of the German people. 

These resolutions which were moved by the Social Democratic and People’s 
Parties, were firstly a request to the Imperial Chancellor to express his readiness 
to enter into negotiations with other Great Powers as soon as proposals should have 
been made by one Power for the simultaneous and proportional limitation of 
expenditure on armaments; secondly a demand for the conclusion of arbitration 
treaties with other Powers (") 

The ‘Tageblatt’ opens a long leading article on the Chancellor’s speech with 
the following words : — 

“*If, so far as public opinion in England is concerned, understandings 
can contribute to the removal of this feeling of suspicion, as Sir Edward Grey 
has intimated, then on the side of Germany there will be every inclination to 
put her hand to the work.’ These words were to be found only a fortnight ago 
in the ‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung.’ Therefore it was possible to say, 

' At last ! ’ The English Minister for Foreign Affairs has now spoken in the 
most conciliatory form possible of an understanding with Germany and of a 
future mutual reduction of expenditure on naval armaments. (®) The German 
Empire was, according to the semi-ofB.cial newspaper, ready to put its hand 
to the work. The outlook seemed fair and full of promise. Put since the 
Chancellor's speech of yesterday this promising outlook has, like a beautiful 
Fata Morgana, melted into thin air. ‘ Eeduction of expenditure on armaments? ’ 
asked the Chancellor, answering his own question with the w^ords, ‘ We have 
found no practicable formula,’ adding, ‘ The question is incapable of solution, 
as long as men remain men and States States.’ ‘Arbitration treaties?’ asks 
the Chancellor; and again he answers the question himself, ‘I consider inter- 
national Arbitration Treaties imposed by a world’s congress to be as impossible 
as the idea of international disarmament.’ From these utterances it would 
appear that armament, ever increasing armament, is the beginning and the 
end of the wisdom of our leading statesman.” 

The ‘ Tageblatt,’ in this outburst, seems, as is clear from the rest of the article, 
which I have no 'time to quote, to regard the Chancellor’s uiiterances as a refusal 
on his part to accept the hand held out by Great Britain. Personally I do not think 
it should be regarded as anything of the sort. It does not evince, it is true, a very 
nopeful state of mind either as regards Arbitration treaties or the limitation of 
armaments, but there is nothing that I can see in what he said to show that he is 

(^) [Not reproduced. A full account of the speech was published in the Times of 
March 81, 1911.] 

(2) [The omitted paragraphs contain a detailed description of the debate in the Eeichstag.] 

(®) Iv. supra, pp. 604-7, Nos. 451-2 and reference there to Pari. Deh., 5th Set., House of 
Commons, Vol. 22, pp. 1977-92.] 
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any way disinclined, as the ‘ Tageblatt ’ maintains he is, to come to an under- 
standing with Great Britain. His speech was, in my view, a philosophical dissertation 
rather than an exposition of policy. But I do rather agree with the “ Tageblatt’s” 
opinion that the speech was somewhat of a diplomatic blunder and that it was a 
mistake on his part to answer your speech as he has done, even though the ideas 
he expressed were merely his own reflections on the general question of the possibility 
of arrangements for international disarmament and the utility of international 
arbitration treaties. 

You will notice that there is scarcely anything in his speech which he has not 
repeatedly said to me in the course of our conversations. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 469. 

Foreign Office to Admiralty. 

F.O. 12050/4451/11/18. 

Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 6, 1911. 

With reference to the F[oreign] 0[£&ce] letter No. 5168 of Feb[ruary] 16th 
last(^) and previous correspondence I am directed by Sec[retar]y Sir E. Grey to 
transmit to you, to be laid before the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the 
accompanying copy of a despatch, dated March 30th, from H[is] M[aiesty’s] ’ 
Ambassador at Berlin, (*) forwarding a memorandum(®) from the German Government 
in reply to the proposals of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] respecting a periodical 
exchange of naval information. 

The despatch from Sir E. Goschen also contains a memorandum by the Naval 
AttachS at Berlin. It will be observed that the German proposal has a wider scope 
than that contemplated by H[is] M[a]'esty’s] G[ovemment]. 

Sir E. Grey would be glad to be furnished with the observations of the Lords 
Commissioners on the German Gov[ernmen]t’B memorandum. 

[I am, &c. 

W. LANGLEY.] 

(*) Not reproduced.] 

(*) [». supra, pp. 612-3, No. 467.] 

(*) [e. supra, p. 610, No. 455, and reference there to (?.P. XXVIII, p. 402.] 


No. 460. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 13392/13392/11/17. 

(No. 163.) Confidential. Paris, D. April 9, 1911. 

Sir, E. Apnl 11, 1911. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith, a despatch which I have 
received from Colonel Fairholme, the Military Attach^ to this Embassy, reporting a 
conversation with General Foch, Commandant of the Staff College, on international 
politics. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 
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Enclosure in No. 460. 
Colonel Fairholme to Sir F. Bertie. 


(No. 4.j Confidential. 

Sir, Pans, April 8, 1911, 

I have the honour to submit to your Excellency the following statement of 
some views expressed by a prominent French general, in the course of a conversation 
which I had with him yesterday. 

The officer in question is General Foch, Commandant of the Staff College, and 
he is in the closest touch with the French General Staff, and with its chief,. 
General Laffon de Ladebat, so that his views may, I think, be taken as represen- 
tative of the best-informed military opinion in this country. 

The general expressed himself as profoundly impressed by the astuteness,, 
activity, and continuity of German policy all over the world, and he lamented the 
iact that he was unable to detect those qualities, at least in the same measure, in 
the foreign policies of Prance, England, and Eussia. 

The last-named Power, lie said, is being fooled by Germany, and induced, 
unmindful of recent Manchurian experiences, to weaken herself by embarking on 
fresh adventures, in Persia, which will infallibly result in ultimate discontent at 
home, and in consequent revolutionary outbreaks which will tend to immobilise the 
Eussian armies. This he considers to be the inward meaning of the recent 
Potsdam meeting. 

He alluded to the outwitting of M. Isvolsky by Count Aehrenthal, and it may 
interest your Excellency to learn that he spoke of the new Eussian Ambassador as 
notoriously under German influences here in Paris. 

General Foch dwelt on the flattering manner in which the German Emperor 
lavishes personal attentions and favours on all Eussian missions and officers who 
visit Germany, a policy which is not without its effect on the Eussian army, and 
against which republican France is unfortunately not in a position to compete. 

Similarly, he continued, by fostering Moslem hostility against England, in 
Turkey and Egypt, Germany is preparing difficulties for the former Power, which 
will hamper her action on the continent of Europe when the day for action comes. 

Germany is daily extending her influence over the minor European States, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, &c,, as well as in the near and Far East, in all of 
which regions there is a corresponding decline of British prestige. 

“Germany,” the general went on to say, “will never declare war against us, 
she will go on her way, gradually encroaching in all directions, always armed to the 
teeth and ready to fight if her pretensions should be challenged, until one day, at 
a moment when Eussia and England have their hands full elsewhere, she will bring 
about a situation in which the entente Powers will find themselves confronted with 
the choice of making war on her or of suffering injury to vital interests. They will 
then have to decide between war at an unfavourable moment and effacement in 
the future.” 

It is thus that General Foch considers that war with Germany will come, and 
his forecast is that big events may be expected “ k partir de 1912.” 

To remedy this state of affairs the general is of opinion that it behoves Prance 
and England to pursue a more active policy towards the minor European States, with 
a view to encouraging them to resist German influence and to oppose German 
incursion in ease of war. 

If Belgium, for instance, could be induced to contemplate a resolute defence of 
her frontier, with her 120,000 men, on the line of the Meuse, instead of a useless 
concentration back in Antwerp, the German advance would find itself seriously 
hampered. Similarly with Switzerland and Holland. 

None of these States have any special love for Germany, but they fear her 
and naturally want to be on the winning side. They have constant evidences of 
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German power and self-assertion, which are not counterbalanced by corresponding 
activity on the part of English and French diplomacy. 

The general further considers that the French and British Governments ought 
to settle beforehand exactly what they are prepared to concede, and what to resist^ 
in the many political questions of the moment, so that they may not be perpetually 
faced by fresh minor encroachments of German policy all over the world, which 
become faits accortiplis before a joint decision has been arrived at to resist them. 

But, above all, General Foch is firmly convinced of the urgent necessity for 
an understanding between His Majesty’s Government and that of the republic 
regarding the form which joint action should take in the event of war between France 
and Germany. 

It will by no means sufiS.ce that a decision to co-operate should be arrived at 
after war has been declared, or even on the eve of a rupture. 

The most acceptable and the only really effective form which British help could 
take would be the dispatch of the strongest possible expeditionary force, in time to- 
take part, side by side with the French armies, in ‘the decisive battle or battles 
between the main forces of France and Germany, where it would help materially 
to neutralise the considerable numerical superiority of the German army, and where 
its early arrival and subsequent presence would enormously enhance the confidence, 
and hence the fighting value, of the French troops, who are always particularly 
susceptible to moral influences. 

The collision may be expected to take place any time after the thirteenth day 
of the French and German mobilisation, when the main opposing forces will 
probably meet on a front of some 190 miles, extending from Namur on the north 
to about Epinal on the south. 

In order that the British expeditionary force should be in its place by that date^ 
it would have to be mobilised simultaneously with the French army, and it would 
have to be transported to the continent, and railed to the front without a moment’s 
delay. 

It must be evident to anybody in the least familiar with the complicated 
mechanism of modern war, aptly described by General Foch as “de Thorlogerie,” 
that an operation on such a scale could only be undertaken, with the slightest hope 
of success, if the whole plan had been worked out beforehand on both sides of the 
channel in its minu[t]est details, down to the sequence and composition of the 
hundreds of troop-trains, as well as the exact hours and minutes of their respective 
departures from the selected ports of debarkation and of their arrival at their 
ultimate destinations. 

The preparation of such a scheme offers no special dfficulties to the British 
and French general staffs, and it is obviously their function and duty to study and 
work out beforehand the military problems connected with any course of action which 
their respective Governments may be expected to adopt under any reasonably 
probable circumstances. 

But General Foch points out that, however fully such a scheme might be 
prepared beforehand by the two general staffs, the French Government, when the 
time came, could not possibly afford to earmark railw^ay lines and rolling-stock for 
such a purpose at a moment when all its resources must be bo urgently required, 
unless indeed it had received a previous assurance that it could count with certainty 
on the arrival of the British contingent. 

Hence the absolute necessity for a clear previous understanding between the 
two Governments. Upon its existence may depend the result of the war and, 
consequently, the fate of Europe. 

A British contingent dispatched ' at a later moment than as above might 
probably just as well stay away. 

General Foch observed that no doubt there might be insuperable difficulties in 
the way of getting a majority in the British Parliament to vote for such an 
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agrdfement at the present moment, bnt he pomted out that the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance had been arranged without the previous consent of Parliament having been 
obtained. 


MINUTES. 


I have, &c. 

W. E. PAIEHOLME, 

Military AttachS. 


• ® remarks are worthy of the most serious attention. He sums up the situation 

in the paragraph marked on page 2, and his forecast agrees with that of many shrewd observers. 
The General however does not tell us how we are to stimulate Belgium, Denmark, Holland, etc. 
against Germany d* What possible chance have these little States against an army whose naooa 
strength is about to be raised to 5 millions. 

The question of a definite military Convention with Prance is one fraught with such irnTwoncn 
consequences that it can hardly be considered in a departmental minute. 

War OflSce in original. 

G. H. V. 

11/4/11. 

I think that General Foch’s description of German policy is accurate, and that the danger 
he depicts is both real and urgent. Germany’s inamediate efforts are at present concentrated on— 

1. Ostentatiously seeking British friendship; 

2. Doing everything to create friction between Great Britain and other States, by action in 

Bussia, in France, in Turkey and elsewhere; with a view to the levy of political 
blackmail; 

3. Being absolutely prepared for a war when it comes; 

4. Encouraging the pacifist movement in England — so diametrically opposed to all German 

principles^ of policy — ^in order to prevent Great Britain from taking any serious measures 
for combining with France and Russia to resist the German attack. 


It looks as if Germany were meeting with success in all these endeavours. 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 11. 

Colonel Foch’s diagnosis is probably correct but nothing that we may say will persuade the 
small Powers to show a bold front to Germany if they think, and they probably do think, that 
on land at least she has the big battalions and that a day of reckoning will come for them in 
which their independence will be jeopardized. 

W. L. 


This is too wide a question to discuss by minutes. 
Committee? 

Prime Minister 
Lord Morley 
Lord Haldane 

in first instance. 

Sir E. Grey thinks this circulation sufBcient. 


Should it not go to the Cabinet 
A. N. 


E. G. 
W. T. 


No, 461. 

Sir A, Nicolson to Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Hardinge, Foreign Office, April 19, 1911. 

. . . . (^) Now as regards European affairs. We are still awaiting the reply to 
our last memorandum which was communicated to Berlin two or three weeks ago.(®) 
As I anticipated the Germans do not much like our making an agreement in regard 
to limitation of armaments a necessary condition to any political understanding and 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. H of 1911.] 

(2) [The opening passages of this letter refer to personal matters and to the Bagdad 
Railway.] 

(®) [i3. supra, pp. 598-600. No. 444, and.] 
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1 think that they see that we shall limit the latter to an agreement to certain 
specified questions such as the Bagdad Eailway and Persia and not come to any 
engagements of a wider and more general scope. We could, of course, put into any 
formula general expressions of goodwill and friendship but I sincerely hope that 
we shall keep clear of any understanding which would tie our hands in any way 
or which would in the slightest degree affect our understanding with Prance and 
Russia. I hope that our Government now fully realise that the aim of Germany in 
these negotiations is to smash up as far as she is able to do, the Triple Entente 
and that her chief object is to isolate Prance as much as possible. I am not 
completely at ease in my own mind that she may not succeed in this respect to a 
limited extent as it is known that at the present moment there is a wave in many 
circles here towards a friendly understanding with Germany. The Anglo-German 
Priendship Society, of which Lascelles, I believe, is Chairman, has induced the 
Lord Mayor to convene a meeting at the Guildhall on May the 1st in favour of an 
understanding and I daresay that the visit here of the German Emperor next month 
will encourage all those who consider that the true way to salvation for us lies in 
our marching hand in hand with Germany. I think that this is unfortunate as it 
is impossible to convince the adherents to this policy that Germany does not admit 
a friendship on equal terms and that we should find ourselves before long compelled 
to act in accordance with German wishes in every question which might arise. On 
the other hand it is, of course, impossible for us to take up an attitude adverse to 
the friendly understanding as we should be immediately accused of placing obstacles 
in the way of what these good people consider to be one of the strongest guarantees 
for peace, I look forward to a troublesome time during the next few months but 
so far as my voice is heard it will always be in favour of a firm maintenance of our 
understanding with France and Russia. It is most unlucky that at this moment 
the French Government is not in a strong position and that the position of Stolypine 
is shaken while Sazonow will not be able in the best of circumstances to return to 
work for some time to come. Again, a projected visit of members of both Houses 
of Parliament to Russia does not seem to be feasible owing to the internal situation 
here and this, of course, will be a source of much disappointment in St. Petersburg. 
The field therefore is pretty well open to Germany and the stars in their courses 
are, for the moment, in her favour. . . .(*) 

[Tours sincerely, 

A. NICOLSON.] 

(^) [Tho omitted passages refer to the internal affairs of Turkey, the Moroccan situation,, 
and Aufitro-German relations.] 


No. 462. 

Sir JS. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, May 9, 1911. 

F.O. 17617/4451/11/18. I>- 7-21 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 26.) Secret, E. 9-40 p.m. 

The Chancellor has just handed to me his answer to your last memorandum. (^) 
The position he takes up is this : The time has gone by when his original proposal 
for reducing tempo of construction within naval law could be put into effect. He 
has now nothing to propose, but will give his best consideration to any proposal for 
mutual reduction of expenses from His Majesty’s Government. He sees basis for 
political understanding in your last memorandum, but as His Majesty’s Government 


(^) fi?. aupra^ pp. 598-600. "Wo. 444. end.] 
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hold view that naval agreement must at all events be simultaneous with political 
understanding, he must await British proposals for former before suggesting formula 
for latter. 

Last paragraph runs thus : — 

(Pi.) “The Imperial Government maintains its opinion that a general 
understanding would exclude all idea of an attack by one party on the other, 
and would guarantee friendly discussions of any questions which might arise 
between the two Powers, would be the best means of allaying suspicion with 
regard to each other’s armaments; such an understanding should not clash 
with agreements of either Power with other Powers, and should enable 
His Majesty’s Government to fulfil their wish to invite the accession of the 
Powers with whom they have special agreements.” 

MINUTES. 

The German government now at last confess what we suspected from the outset to be 
the case : they have definitely withdrawn from their promise to submit proposals for a reduction 
of armaments, on the ground that they consider any such scheme impossible. In view of the 
repeated public utterances of high German officials, including successive Chancellors, and of the 
Emperor himself, it is clear that they never did believe that they .could put forward such 
proposals. Their statement to the contrary was used, as was pointed out here at the time, for 
the purpose of leading H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] on to the conclusion of a general Anglo- 
German agreement, such as they Imew Great Britain was unwilling even to discuss. They 
have gone sofne considerable way in gaining their point. They have induced H[is] M[ajesty*s] 
G[ovemment] in the first instance to abandon their original attitude which was that no discussion 
of a reduction of armaments was of any use if the existing German naval programme was to be 
carried out in its integrity. The Chancellor on the contrary explained that any negotiation would 
have to start from the basis of the actual completion of that programme. We abandoned our 
position, and continued the discussion. 

Germany insisted that before a naval understanding could be thought of, there must be a 
general Anglo-German agreement of a political nature, which would preclude the possibility of 
war between the two countries in any circumstances. The essential feature of such an agreement 
was that not only w’ould the two countries refrain from ever attacking the other, but they 
would undertake each to remain neutral in any war in which the other was engaged. The object 
of this clearly is to allow Germany to deal with other Powers, such as France and Russia, without 
any fear of British intervention. 

H[i3] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] at first declined to enter into any general political agreement 
at all. After a time, they declared their willingness to discuss it if and when a naval agreement 
had been come to. Germany declined to accept this, and we again went a step back, and 
declared our readiness to consider an arrangement by which both agreements were to be concluded 
simultaneously. 

Since then, Germany has manoeuvred to throw the naval agreement overboard altogether. 
The speeches delivered by the official spokesmen of the German government ought never to have 
left us in doubt that Germany never intended to agree to any reduction of armaments. But her 
disingenuous professions have achieved what was intended i Great Britain has been induced to 
discuss the terms of a political agreement. 

With the view of assuring the success of this negotiation, the German government, being 
always farsighted in these matters, have for a considerable time carefully laid their plans for 
leading H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] further on in the same road. The means employed 
have been those placed at their disposal by the organization of their press bureau, the diJ^cct 
and indirect influence they exercise over the British press, and personal connection, through the 
Berlin Foreign Office, and through the German ambassador in London, with the leaders of the 
so-oalled “ pacifist ” propaganda in this country. By these means the German gov[ommen]t 
have encouraged, if not created, over here an agitation — ^to which nothing in practice corresponds 
in Germany — ^in favour of an Anglo-German understanding as such, of the exact purport of 
which its promoters and supporters have not the shadowiest notion. 

Finally, in order to put still further pressure on H[is] M[ajesty s] G[overnmentJ, they have 
so played their cards that, if the negotiations come to nothing, tiiey will able to say, —and 
they will say it loudly and have it re-echoed throughout Europe ^that it is all the fault of x±LisJ 
Mrajesty’s! G[overnment] . For, as has always been anticipated, they have now turned round 
and thrown upon us the burden of producing definite pro]^sals for a reduction of armamente. 
Great Britain having so insistently urged such reduction, will he placed in an unfavourable light 
if she fails to bring forward practical proposals. Whether such proposals can be framed at all 
I know not. Neither the Admiralty nor anyone else in authority has ever produced any. Unless 
we can and do produce them, we shall be in the dilemma of either having to bear the unfavourable 
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comment to which our failure would no doubt expose us, or to make the further, and this time 
radical, concession of abandoning the one and only thing for which we declared we could ever 
accept some general political agreement with Germany, that is an agreement for the reduction of 
armaments. 

The latter we shall now no doubt be urged to do both by the Berlin -inspired public opinion 
in this country, and by the direct pressure of the German gov[ernmen]t, beginning with the 
German emperor during his forthcoming visit. 

We are fast drifting back into the position which was summarized in the memorandum of 
Jan[uary] 1st, 1907 .( 2 ) Now again, as on former occasions, the German gov[ernmen]t after a 
period of much unfriendliness on their part, come to woo us with assurances that if we will only do 
what they wish, it will lead to peace, the end of all friction, and the definite establishment of 
Anglo-German friendship. This time, if we fall into the same trap, the consequences will be 
still more serious than before. We shall have to reckon not only with renewed German 
unfriendliness, and further German demands, pressed by the added weight of a strengthened 
Germany, but we run the imminent risk of practically breaking up the entente with France 
and Russia. ® 

Detailed criticism of the German answer must be deferred until we have the text. 

E. A. C. 

May 10- 

The “ tempo of construction ” proposal has turned out as shadowy as was expected. 

Whatever unfavourable comment our failure to conclude an Agreement may, expose us to, 
an agreement which leaves the naval question unsettled would, I believe, command still less 
support. 

W. L. 

Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute is an admirable summary of what has passed and merits the most 
careful consideration. I entirely agree with his views and am also of his opinion that the 
object of the German Gov[ernmen]t is to lay on one side the naval agreement and lead us into 
** a general understanding.” We have hitherto resisted, and rightly resisted, going further 
with Germany as regards an understanding than we have done with France and Russia. I trust 
that we shall firmly maintain this attitude. Unless we intend to reverse our foreign policy of 
preserving the equilibrium in Europe, we cannot tie our hands in the manner which Germany 
proposed to us on a former occasion and to which doubtless she would revert were she to find 
us pliant. The Chancellor will not suggest his formula till he is in possession of our proposals 
for a mutual reduction of armaments. I presume that when we originally entered info the 
negotiations we had in our minds some proposals for mutual reduction, and that the competent 
authorities were then ready, and would be ready now, to draw up a project. It would be well 
if they were to do so, and we should then present it to the Chancellor and request him to 
supply us with his formula. We should also inform him that when we received his formula 
wo should take advantage of his willingness that we should consult our friends as to whether 
they would be ready to accede to it. We should msdie it perfectly clear 1 that a naval agreement 
must bo simultaneous and 2 that we could not subscribe to any general formula without the 
concurrence of the Powers with whom we had special agreements. The question is one which 
should be dealt with most carefully and cautiously especially at this moment. 

A. N. 

It would be well to have the papers put together, which give the history of the question 
and will bring out the points of Sir E, Crowe’s minute. I remember one occasion on w^ich 
Count Metternioh reproached us because the Prime Minister had stated in Parliament that there 
could be no question of Germany altering her naval law and had thereby ignored the offer to reduce 
the ” tempo.” I am sure I recorded this conversation and it should be included in the collection 
of papers. ('0 

The last decision of the Gov[ernmen]t was that an agreement under which Germany 
undertook not to increase her naval programme might be worth consideration. From the point 
of view of naval expenditure the German reply is most unsatisfactory. On the other hand the 
last paragraph apparently makes it easier for us to avoid being entangled in separate political 
negotiations with Germany to which other Powers are not parties. 

We must w'ait for the full text, which I will circulate to the Cabinet when received. 

E. G. 


(2) I Printed in Gooch d Temperley, Vol. Ill, pp. 397-420, App. A.] 

(2) !n>. supra, pp. 496-7, No. 382. The collection of papers to which Sir Edward Grey refers 
■was a volume of Confidential Print in which documents relating to the Anglo-German negotiations 
wore collected.] 
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No. 4t)8. 

Sir C, Spring-Rice to Sir Edwaid Greg. 

F.O. 18074/730/11/18. 

(No. 175. j C-onfidentia]. Stockholm^ D. May 9, 1911. 

Sir, E. May 13, 1911. 

I have the honour to state that Count Taube spoke to me today with regard 
to his speech on the question of disarmament which formed the subject of 
Lord Kilmarnock's despatch No. 48 of March 23. (^) His Excellency said that the 
Swedish Government was placed in an embarrassing position in consequence of the 
effect produced by your speech in the House of Commons on the question of peace 
and arbitration. So great was the effect of this speech here that it looked as 
if it would be impossible for the Government to induce the House to vote the sums 
necessary for the support of the army. He had been obliged to speak with great 
frankness as to what he considered the facts of the case and the necessity for the 
small powers of taking adequate measures of defence. He was happy to find 
himself in agreement with the German Chancellor but he was also extremely 
fortunate in having to make his speech before that made in the Eeichstag by 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg. For if his speech had been made subsequent to the 
German pronouncement everyone would have said that it had been made under 
German influence and not independently. The fact was that he had consulted 
noone except the Prime Minister. Eecently in the course of a long and interesting 
visit which he had paid the Chancellor, he, Count Taube, had talked over the 
European situation. The Chancellor had told him of the negotiations which were 
going on with England on the subject of the limitation of armaments and had stated 
that he perfectly appreciated the English point of view that the existence of Great 
Britain depended on her retaining the command of her own waters. But, he had added, 
how can any German Chancellor come to the German people with an agreement 
by which Germany accepted formally for all time a position of inferiority at sea? 
It was quite out of the question. I gathered that neither of these two statesmen 
in their conference attributed much practical importance to the pending negotiations. 
Count Taube went on to say that the military situation of Sweden was good if she 
took adequate measures of defence and that her means allowed her to take adequate 
measures. But the Swedish people were not like the English who perfectly well 
understood that their safety depended on a sufficient navy. It seemed impossible 
to convince a large section of the population that military sacrifices were incumbent 
on them if Sweden was to retain that position of complete independence which every 
Swede desired. He had no fault to find with what you had said, but he found it 
very hard to make people understand that you had been as decided in your advocacy 
of adequate measures of defence as you were eloquent in the cause of peace. 

To morrow takes place the debate on the Government proposals for the 
construction of a battleship on which the present Cabinet has staked its existence. 
There is a good deal of excitement on the subject and as the elections take place 
in the Autumn the votes of the members will be closely scrutinized. The general 
feeling seems to be that the Government will be defeated in the lower House but; 
will carry their proposals on the joint vote. 

I have, &c. 

CECIL SPEING EIGE. 


(^) [Not reproduced. 1 

C) ["u. Pari. Deb., 5ih 8er., House of Commons, Vol. 22, pp. 1977-92.] 
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No. 464. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

T.O. 18222/4451/11/18. 

(No. 135.) Secret. Berlin, D. May 10, 1911. 

E. May 13, 1911. 

I have the honour to report that, by the Imperial Chancellor’s invitation, I 
called upon His Excellency yesterday for the purpose of receiving the answer of 
the Imperial Government to the Memorandum respecting Anglo-German negotiations 
which in accordance with your instructions I handed to His Excellency on the 
24th March last.(^) 

The answer is contained in the Aide-M4moire of which I have the honour to 
enclose a copy and translation. 

Before handing me the Aide-M6moire the Chancellor gave me a brief account 
of its substance and of the views held by the Imperial Government of the present 
phase of the negotiations. 

His Excellency said that the year before last, in fact immediately after he had 
assumed office, he had expressed the willingness of the Imperial Government to 
reduce the tempo of their Naval construction as far as it was possible within the 
limits of their Fleet Law. This suggestion had been made with the idea that, 
although it could not affect the number of ships to be ultimately built under that 
Law, it would, by reducing naval expenditure during, say, a couple of years, allay 
suspicion, create a better atmosphere, and give to the world in general the reassuring 
idea that the relations between Germany and Great Britain were so friendly that 
there was no necessity for either Power to display any special activity in their 
respective shipbuilding yards. His Majesty’s Government, however, for various 
reasons, had never shown any particular desire for the development of this proposal 
and the subject had been allowed to drop. Now, in view of the fact that next year 
the rate of German Naval construction would reach its lowest limit, it was of course 
impossible that this offer could be renewed. Moreover, anxious though they were 
to meet the wishes of His Majesty’s Government that some agreement should be 
made for the mutual reduction of expenditure on naval armaments, the Imperial 
Government had in this connection nothing further to propose; they must therefore 
leave it to His Majesty’s Government to put forward proposals such as might form 
the basis of negotiations for the object desired by Great Britain. He need hardly 
say that any proposal put forward by His Majesty’s Government would receive the 
■earnest and sympathetic attention of the Imperial Government. 

His Excellency went on to say that as far as a political understanding was 
concerned he saw in your Memorandum a basis for negotiation, but that as it was 
the view of His Majesty’s Government that public opinion in England would attach 
but little value to a political understanding unless it were preceded by, or at least 
made simultaneously with, a naval agreement, it was obviously unnecessary for the 
Imperial Government to suggest a formula for the former until a negotiable basis 
had been found for the latter. 

His Excellency spoke at some length on the great difficulties which surrounded 
the question of a naval agreement and maintained his former standpoint that an 
adequate political understanding such as would render a naval agreement unnecessary 
was the best policy for both countries. “I know,” he said, “that it is the best 
policy for Germany, and I think it is the best for England also.” 

in conclusion, he called my special attention to the last sentence of his 
Aide-MSmoire, saying that I would find that the idea of a political understanding 


(’) fii. sv-pra, p. 609, No. 454. The memorandum is printed supra, pp. 598-600, No. 444, e»el.] 
ri7590] 2 s 
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which it adumbrated was in harmony with the views originally put forward by you, 
namely, that it should be one in which Prance and Eussia could be invited to join. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEIs. 

Enclosure in No. 464. 

Aide-Memoire handed to Sir E. Goschen hy the Imperial Chancellor , 

May 9, 1911. (^} 

(Translation.) (®j 

In the course of the negotiations with the British Government respecting the- 
conclusion of a Naval Agreement, the Imperial Government have repeatedly referred 
to the possibility of allowing, within the limits of the German Navy Law, a retardation 
of the rate of naval construction to take place. In fact, the Imperial Government 
would, during the two financial years which have elapsed since the commencement 
of the negotiations that have now been in progress for almost 2 years, have been in 
a position to effect a material diminution in the number of ships to be begun, without 
calling in question the complete execution of the general programme for the 
expansion of the German fleet as laid dowm in the Navy Law. The interruptions, 
which at the desire of the British Government delayed the negotiations, have rendered 
it impossible to give effect to this idea during the past financial year. In view of the 
little progress made in the negotiations owing to this delay, it was equally impossible 
to contemplate a diminution in naval construction for the current year when settling 
the estimates for the Imperial Budget. 

Now as regards the financial years following the current one, the Navy Law 
provides for a minimum number of new ships, to fall short of which would appear 
impossible for several reasons. In the first place the necessity of making up in 
later financial years the arrears of delayed construction, so as to comply with the 
provisions of the Navy Law, would result in irregularities in the demands upon the 
Imperial finances, which would be incompatible with the principles of sound finance. 
Moreover, such a course stands self-condemned by reason of the consideration due 
to the German shipbuilding industry, which would thus be incapacitated from 
rationally and profitably working its establishments, organized as these are, on the 
basis of having to deal with a definite quantity of government orders. 

Whilst therefore the Imperial Government must, to their regret, forego their 
original intention, of coming forward, on their part, with proposals for retarding the 
complete execution of the Navy Law, they will nevertheless be most happy to 
continue the exchange of views on the subject of how it may be possible, to meet 
the wishes of the British Government as to the conclusion of a naval agreement 
going even beyond the proposed exchange of information. The Imperial 
Government will in any case readily enter into an examination of any proposals 
that may be made by the British Government, the adoption of which would render 
possible the realisation of the idea repeatedly expressed by Sir E. Grey, and 
a mutual reduction of expenditure on armaments. They look forward with interest 
to receiving from the British gov[emmen]t any proposals of this nature, not involving 
a departure from the requirements of the Navy Law, 

As regards the question of a political understanding, the Imperial Government 
continue to adhere to their view that a suitable agreement of that kind is a 
necessary corollary of any naval agreement. They even believe that such an 
agreement might possibly render a purely naval agreement superfluous, but they are 
willing, on this point also, to have regard for the views of the British Government. 
The Imperial Government do not therefore hesitate to declare at once that they 
think they see a suitable basis for such an agreement in the explanations* contained 
in the last Memorandum presented by the British Government. 

(®) [For the German oripnal, v, G.P. XXVTII, pp. 409-11.] 

(®) [The translation as given here is taken from a copy of the Berlin Embassy version corrected 
by Sir Eyre Crowe.] 
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1 hey adhere to their view however that a general understanding which would 
exclude all possibility of an attack by one party on the other, and guarantee the 
riendly discussions of any questions that might arise between the two Powers would 
e t e best means of allaying all suspiciousness concerning each other’s armaments, 
buch an understanding would hardly clash with agreements of either Power with 
third parties and should meet the wish of the British Government to invite the 
accession of the Powers with whom they have entered into special agreements 


MINUTES. 


mmJte® 0 ^ 8 ^- reviewed and criticized in the 

despatch. ■ telegi-am(<i) which gave a provisional summary of the present 

There however a few new points deserving attention : 

comnelliL''%|fp*®r®* character of the reasons given as justifying, or rather 

go'^ernment now to withdraw their previous offer conoernhig a sliaht 

It“r mnos^M? construction within the limits of their Navy Law. 

it is impossible not to see that these reasons would have been equally conclusive against the 

SS tr be regarded" as ^vaS eXer Tfe orIgiS 

torn the outset? “^Itliough made in good faith, it was in fact impraotifable 

nerhanV^HMp hnllnw first based on the sacro.sanctity of sound finance sounds 

nf tir? + • 1 which the German government appear 

tprm p the figures of their naval expenditure and the extraordinarily elastic 

terms ol the financial provisions of their Navy Law. 

Xhe second reason is at once more solid and also more ominous. It means, if true, that 
tJae ring of ship-building, gunmaking, and allied industries is so powerful as to compel the 
government to show “ due consideration ” to its interests by continuing in the path of large 
orders for armaments. It incidentally explains one side of the popularity of swollen armaments 
in a country industrial organization has reached so high a state of efficiency as in Germany. 

As regards the desired political agreement, I venture to put on paper some further 
reflections : r r i 


The German gov[ernmen]t continue, without committing themselves to tangible proposals, 
to lay stress upon the necessity of obtaining binding guarantees that Germany will not, whatever 
happens, be attacked. It is^ obvious that they would welcome such guarantees all the more 
eagerly’ if they were not restricted to Great Britain, but were to include France and Russia. To 
encourage the participation of these two Powers in such an arrangement, is not a concession 
to Groat Britain : it is an extension of the demand. 

An arrangement which enthusiasts without much political experience would perhaps consider 
themselves justified in describing as one for the abolition of war between the three Great Powers, 
might at first sight appear as a triumph of international justice and human progress. I believe 
such a conclusion would be fallacious. It is not the object or desire of any State to gO' to war. 
The object is to attain certain political ends, which may, in given circumstances, he attainable 
with or without a resort to force. If without the use of force, so much the better for the 
State desiring the particular end. Every Power must obviously prefer to secure the objects of its 
policy without the inordinate sacrifice of lives and treasure, and the widely ramifying other 
calamities entailed by a war. If this be achieved, there will no doubt be the satisfaction that 
war was avoided. But what if the object aimed at, and attained without war, be in itself one 
dangerous to the peace of the world, the independence of free communities, the rights and liberties 
of civilized peoples? In that case, the absence of war, being the result of a prohibition of warlike 
measures for the defence of right and justice, acts not as a progress of civilization, but as an 
encouragement to conquest and oppression. The abolition of war would have been bought at too 
high a price. An absolutely necessary condition precedent to any undertaking not to use force 
by way of attack, must be a sufficient reduction of force on the other side to prevent its use for 
unjust ends. This is probably not obtainable under the political conditions prevailing at this 
moment. 

It is the openly avowed policy of Germany to make herself so strong that in all matters in 
which she considers German interests to be involved, she will have her own way. The ambition 
is not deserving of any moral censure. It inspires the policy of every Great Power worthy 
of the name, to a certain degree. But the uniform experience of history shows that if this 
ambition is absolutely realized, the unquestioned supremacy of one State reacts disastrously on 
all the others. It is for this reason that Great Britain has, for centuries, stood for the balance of 
power. 


[ 17590 ] 


(^) supra, pp. 622-3, No. 462, min.] 
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Now an agreement on the lines which we know Germany desires, wdll undoubtedly enable 
her to alter the balance of power very materially in her favour. It is true that, theoretically, the 
other contracting powers would be in the same position. Of these other Powers (England, France, 
Eussia) it is doubtful whether any at present are ardently bent on a policy of ascendency. 
Great Britain is certainly not. And neither France nor Russia, if they were, have the forces 
which are at Germany’s disposal for such a purpose. Therefore the arrangement would in 
practice be purely one sided, in favour of Germany alone. 

Germany has the means, quite apart from the employment of force, of putting considerable 
pressure on other States. By the application of tariffs, shipping subsidies, financial combinations, 
navigation dues, emigration and frontier regulations, &c., she does already at this moment 
exercise such pressure on countries like Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark. Sweden, and 
Norway that she often compels from them an attention to German demands which is certainly 
not always given willingly. Even in the case of countries in the position of Spain, Portugal, or 
Italy, the fear of German displeasure is well known to have a powerful influence in obtaining 
concessions to German claims and ambitions which those countries would in their own better 
interest desire to resist. The apprehensions of those and other countries would no doubt be 
considerably allayed if, by some miraculous means, they were absolutely guaranteed against 
the use of force by Germany. But Germany at least has never hesitated frankly and loudly to 
proclaim that, for her, the appeal to force is the ultima ratio of upholding what she holds to be 
her rights and obtaining due consideration of her interest and for her position as a Great Power. 

This being the situation, it would be but natural, and there can be no unfairness in 
supposing, that Germany, if for a period definitely freed from any fear of attack by her three 
most formidable rivals, would use the opportunity to consolidate and strengthen her position 
in other countries, extending her political iiifluence, creating fresh interests and rights, and above 
all acquiring positions of strategical value and importance in case of any future wars with the 
three other contracting States. She would certainly strain every nerve to obtain, whether by 
purchase or cession, or in return for an exchange of colonial possessions, or by any other means, 
those foreign ports, islands, and bases which are known to have been for years the aim of her 
keenest national ambitions : Spanish islands, Portuguese islands, Dutch islands, Greek or Turkish 
islands, Moorish ports, any possible footing in fact in regions flanking the ocean trade routes and 
the lines of communication with the colonial possessions of other Powers. To this end, and to 
others, Germany under an agreement such as she appears to desire, could, without fear of 
interference, use all the means at her disposal to establish her influence in the councils of other 
governments, so as to win their acquiescence in, or disarm their hostility to, the necessary 
bargains or transactions. 

It is quite conceivable that in this way, and without violating any explicit treaty right 
of Great Britain for the vindication of which reliance could be placed on the process of 
arbitration, Germany might, simultaneously with a further rapid expansion of her navy, acquire 
coaling stations and naval bases abroad which could have no other object than to strengthen 
her hands in a naval conflict, and in the possession of which she could perhaps hope with a 
reasonable prospect of success to challenge British supremacy at sea, when necessary. 

However legitimate all this may be from a German point of view, it cannot be the object 
of British policy to encourage it or assist in bringing it about. For if and when Germany shall 
thus have fortified her position, what chance will there be for Great Britain, for France, for 
Russia, or in fact for anything ^ort of a general combination of all the world, to resist German 
dictation? Of what avail will it then be that the friends of peace may boast that war has been 
avoided? All that Germany could ever hope to obtain through a war, she would have gained 
without war. 

We may readily credit the bona fides of the German claim that in no case would she ever 

use her power except to make right prevail, and that no one has to fear any injustice at her 

hands. But is it possible to believe that what Germany considers right and her due, will always 
appear such in non-German eyes? 

Until the day has arrived when all international differences are settled by judicial or arbitral 
process, only the determination to defend and uphold its own standard of right and wrong, by 
force if necessary, will guarantee a State against the loss of that essential part of its sovereignty 
which consists in the power, on supreme occasions, to realize its own conception of national rights 

and liberties. There is a large element of safety for a State in the absence of any rival political 

force or combination outside it strong enough to extinguish this po-wer of self-determination. 
So long as the power to order the national life in accordance with the nation’s own conceptions 
of rights and duties is likely to be threatened by the political hegemony of one State^ or group 
of States, only the maintenance of the balance of power — and, as a possible alternative, some 
sort of all-embracing federal organization for regulating international relations — stand between 
the independence of nations and their subjection, direct or indirect, to the predominance of a 
militarily powerful and ambitious State. 

The balance of power, as the term implies, consists of a balance of force, actual or latent. 
Anything that prevents the employment of force in the defence of national interests against a 
particular Power or set of Powers, whatever their aims or actions, abolishes the balance of power. 
The two things are not compatible with one another. 

Great Britain would definitely upset the balance the day she signed away the right to use 
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force against any particular State in the position held by Germany at present. To do this 
without substituting any other effectual method of ensuring the maintenance of British rights, 
interests, and independence, cannot be a proper policy for a British government- 

E. A. 0. 

May 14. 

I agree and hope that we shall never allow our hands to be tied. 

W. L. 


Before the desp[atch] and enol[osure] are circulated to the Cabinet, I believe the Dep [art- 
men] t will submit a memo[randum](®) and original doe[umen]ts regarding the history of the 
negotiations. 

A. N. 


Yes; the memo[randum] should be quite dispassionate bringing out the facts only. 
Meanwhile circulate to the Cabinet Committee in the first instance with the short covering 
note that I enclose. 

E. G. 


I send the German reply that the Cabinet Committee may see it without delay. 

I am having a memo [random] prepared on the history of the negotiations, which seems 
desirable in order to understand the point now reached. 

When this is ready I propose to circulate the whole paper to the Cabinet. 

E. G. 


(®) [r. infra, pp. 631-6, No. 468, encZ.] 


No. 465. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office, 

F.O. 18876/4461/11/18. 

Confidential. 

Sir, Admiralty, May 16, 1911. 

I have laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter of the 
5th April, No. 12050, (^) and in reply I am commanded by their Lordships to request 
you to represent to Secretary Sir Edward Grey their satisfaction that the Imperial 
Government adhere to the view of the British Government in regard to the subject- 
matter of the proposed exchange of naval information. 

The Imperial Government express the opinion that the reciprocity of exchangei 
will only be completely guaranteed if the communications to be made on both sides 
are delivered at the same time, and they propose that this simultaneous exchange 
should be made every year in the period between the 1st October and the 
15th November. It is believed that these dates are suggested as being those within 
which the German naval estimates for the year are printed and published. The 
naval estimates of the British Government, however, are usually not printed and 
published before 15th March in each year; and while accepting in principle the 
proposal for simultaneous exchange, my Lords suggest that the exchange should 
more properly be made in the period between the 15th November and 16th March. 

It would be impossible, however, for the information at this date to cover more 
than the bare number of ships of each type included in the programme for the 
ensuing year. Questions of tonnage, speed, and armament are subject to modification 
up to the moment of laying down, and the exchange of information on these matters 
would necessarily have to be made in each case when the keel is first laid. 

It appears from the covering letter, dated SOth March 1911, (^) of H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] Ambassador at Berlin that Herr von Kiderlen considered that the informa- 
tion exchanged, so far as it related to the number of ships to be laid down in each year 

0) [u. mpra, p. 617, No. 459. The letter was dated April 6, 1911.] 

(2) [u. Bupra, pp. 612-3, No. 467.] 
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by the two Governments, should be of a binding character. It should be observed 
that the suggestion as here made extends an arrangement for the exchange of 
information into an arrangement for the limitation of armaments, even though the 
limitation be for one year only. Whatever opinion may be formed on political 
grounds as to the desirability of such a limitation, my Lords do not think that it 
ought to form part of an agreement for the exchange of information. They agree 
that when information has once been communicated, there should be no variation 
of the programme thus made known without previous and further information being 
given to the other party, but would suggest, for Sir Edward Grey’s consideration, 
that H[is] [Majesty’s] Ambassador at Berlin should be instructed not to pledge 
H[is] M[ajesty’e] Government to anything beyond the proposals contained in 
this letter. 

With regard to the question of Attaches visiting dockyards and private yards, 
any arrangement involving strict reciprocity might well be agreed to. 

I am, &c. 

W. GEAHAM GEEENE. 


No. 466. 

Sir Edward Orey to Sir E. Gosehen. 

P.O. 18222/4451/11/18. 

(No. 116.) Secret. 

. Foreign Office, May 18, 1911. 

Count Metternieh told me to-day(*) that, while he was away on leave, he had 
learnt the views of the Imperial Chancellor on certain points. On my saying that 
we had now received the Chancellor’s Memorandum(^) in reply to ours about a naval 
and political agreement. Count Metternieh somewhat amplified in conversation the 
Chancellor’s Memorandum, explaining in the same way as the Chancellor why the 
Tempo of naval construction, as fixed by the Naval Law in Germany, could not be 
reduced now, though it might have been reduced two years ago. 

He then went on to say that the Chancellor felt that a political arrangement, 
removing any apprehension in England of aggressive intentions on the part of 
Germany, would be more effective than anything else. The Chancellor would prefer 
to have an undertaking from us not to join in a war against Germany, rather tViftn 
an extended Treaty of Arbitration. The only thing which could cause war between 
England and Germany would be our joining with France and Eussia when the two 
latter were engaged in war with Germany. The Chancellor thought that 
apprehension might be removed by some undertaking to which our arrangements 
with France and Eussia would be no obstacle. 

I asked whether it was meant by this that Eussia and France should be made 
parties to it, and Count Metternieh assented. 

I observed that what he had told me agreed with the Chancellor’s Memorandum, 
but mad© it a little more explicit. That Memorandum had already been sent to the 
Prime Minister, and it would be considered by the Government. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

G) [cp. 6.P. xxvra, p. 418.] 

(*) [v. supra, pp. 626-7, No. 464, end.] 
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No. 467. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 20050/20050/11/18. 

(No. 178.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, May^ 23, 1911. 

In telling J[. Gambon to-day that there had been no conversation with the 
German Emperor on questions of foreign polities, (^) I informed him of the substance 
of my conversation on the 18th instant vnth Count Metternich on the subjects of 
Morocco and the Bagdad Eailway,(^) 

I am, &c. 

E. GEEY. 


0) [The Emperor’s visit to London for the unveiling of the memorial to Queen Victoria 
lasted from May 16 to May 20. cp. Q.P. XXVm, pp. 415-7, and XXIX, pp. 120-1.] 

(*) [Sir Edward Grey’s conversation with Count Metternich on the ISth was described to 
Sir E. Gosohen in two despatches of that date. One is printed above (v. immediately preceding 
document); the one relating to Morocco will be printed in Qooch <£ Temperley, Vol. VII.] 


No. 468. 

Minute by Sir Edward Grey. 

E.O. 19557/4451/11/18. Foreign Office, May 24, 1911. 

I circulate to the Cabinet Committee a Memorandum summarising the history 
of the negotiations with Germany. It may be useful in considering the point at 
which we have now arrived. 

B. G. 


Enclosure in No. 468. 

Memorandum respecting Agreement with Germany.^}-) 

1. In consequence of the last communication from the Imperial Chancellor, (*) 
the negotiations with Germany have reached a point at which it may be useful to 
summarise the several stages through which they have passed. 

I. 

2. The first intimation of Germany’s desire for an arrangement with Great 
Britain was given by Herr von Kiderlen-Waehter, then Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, and by him reported in April 1909. 
The plan then put forward was that of either — 

(a.) A close political understanding under which an increase in the navy of 
either Power would be an advantage to both; or 

(b.) A convention by which each would engage, for a fixed period — 

(i.) Not to make war against the other; 

(ii.) To join in no coalition directed against the other; 

(iii.) To remain neutral in a war in which the other was engaged with 
a third Power. 

(') [The draft of this memorandum was sent to Sir Edward Grey by Sir A. Nioolson with a 
minute attached in which he attributes its authorship to Sir Eyre Crowe.] 

(^) [v, supra, pp. 626-7, No. 464, ancL] 

[v. supra, pp. 265-6, No. 174.] 


Sir E. Gtoscben, 
Xo. 141, 

April 16, 1W9.(‘1 
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3. These suggestions did not recommend themselves to Plis Majesty’s. 
Government. They appeared incompatible with the maintenance of the ententes 
with France and Eussia. As, however, they were not put foi-ward officially, nothing 
was said in reply. 

II. 

4. In the following August the German Chancellor informed His Majesty's 
Sir B. Ooschen, Ambassador that, in response to the declarations repeatedly made by His Majesty’s 
ASg?ai, i 909 .(‘) Government in favour of an agreement for the limitation of naval expenditure, he 

would shortly make proposals for a naval arrangement with Great Britain : at the 
same time he observed that it would be useless to discuss a naval arrangement unless 
it formed part of a scheme for a general political understanding, of a nature to 
preclude the possibility of war between the two countries. 

6. This seemed to foreshadow a revival in a more formal manner of Herr von 
Kiderlen’s proposals. But with the prospect of Germany seiuously approaching the 
question of a limitation of naval expenditure, it was decided to encourage negotiations 
on the lines indicated, whilst making reservations as to the difficulties inherent in 
a political agreement. His Majesty’s Government accordingly replied that they 
would cordially welcome the naval proposals and that they would receive witii 
sympathy any proposals for a political understanding, provided these were not 
inconsistent with the maintenance of existing friendships. It was at the same time 
intimated that a naval agreement must precede whatever political understanding was. 
arrived at. 

m. 

6. A more precise indication of the nature of the naval arrangement 
isir E. Q^oachen, contemplated was received in October 1909, when the German Chancellor informed 
Octobwi 5 ,i 909 . His Majesty’s Ambassador that whilst there could be no question of curtailing the 
programme of construction embodied in the German Navy Law, a retardation of the 
rate of building might form the subject of discussion. The exact nature of the 
proposal has never been fully explained, but it was understood that the number of 
new ships might, in the then current year and that immediately following, be- 
restricted to three instead of the four provided in the programme, the full number 
being subsequently made up by raising from two to three the keels to be laid down 
in the later years covered by the programme. 

sirKGoschen, 7. This suggestion was accompanied by the declaration that the concession 
Octobwi 5 ,i 909 . which Germany was ready to make in putting forward naval proposals at all, could 
only be justified to German public opinion by the announcement that a general 
rapprochement with England had been effected. 

8. A naval agreement which did not carry with it a definite reduction of the 
total German programme was at this time considered by His Majesty’s Government 
to be of little practical value, and the German Ambassador was accordingly informed 
that a general political agreement without a diminution of naval expenditure would 
have no beneficial effect on British public opinion and would indeed be an object 
of criticism so long as naval expenditure remained undiminished. In order to 
remove suspicion in England, it was essential to have an agreement which involved 
a substantial and more or less immediate reduction of naval expenditure. 

9, On neither of the points declared by His Majesty’s Government to be 
essential, did the German Government at either this or any later stage modify their 
attitude, beyond expressing their readiness to let the political and the naval 
agreements be negotiated simultaneously instead of proceeding with the former' 
before the second was concluded. 

(^) [^. supra, p. 283, No. 186.] 

(®) [v. supra, p. 288, No. 194.] 

(®) \y. supra, pp. 293-300, No. 200.] 

(^) [u. supra, pp. 303-4, No. 202.] 


To Sir B. 
Goschen, 

Xo. 266. 

Oct. 28, 1909.(0 


To Sir B. 
Goschen, 

No. 317, 
September 1, 
1909 (•) 


Sir B. GK)schen, 
No. 356, 

Oct 15, 1909.(«) 
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10. In giving more concrete shape to their scheme in November 1909, the sir b. Gosohan. 
German Government proposed that both countries should bind themselves for three November 4 , 
or four years not to build more than a stated number of capital ships, but insisted 

that although the execution of their programme might in this way be retarded, its 
eventual completion must remain assured. They might, perhaps, though not very 
willingly, consider an arrangement for the periodical exchange of more detailed 
information, through the Naval Attaches of the two countries, concerning the ships 
to be laid down, but no system of mutually checking or controlling such information 
by inspection could be allowed. Priority was again demanded for a political 
agreement, of which the scope was now defined as providing that neither Power was Sir E. Goschen» 
to attack the other, and that in case of war of either with third parties the Power NovSJberi. 
not involved should remain neutral. 

11. Consideration of these proposals by His Majesty’s Government was 
unavoidably delayed in consequence of the parliamentary crisis and the resulting 
general elections in England. But the German Ambassador was once more told, in Tosirs. 
anticipation of a detailed examination of the scheme suggested, that an arrangement 

not including a substantial reduction of naval expenditure would be regarded in 
England as worthless. 


12. In the interval of suspended negotiations the German Government published, sir b. Goschon, 
and brought to the notice of His Majesty’s Ambassador, a declaration to the effect December 29 , 
that Germany would never recede from the naval programme as established by law. 

This was followed up by a further statement in an “ inspired ’ ’ article that an Sir E. Goschen, 
agreomenf respecting naval construction could only start from the completion of the December 31, 
naval programme. 1909 (“) 

13. In March 1910 the discussion was resumed. The German Ambassador was loSirB. 
informed at the Foreign Office that, as a reduction in naval expenditure was in the 

opinion of Flis Majesty’s Government essential to any general arrangement, and as Mar.3i,i9io.(>*) 
the impossibility of altering the German navy law had been reaffirmed, no such an 
arrangement was possible. It was suggested, however, that some agreement might 
be arrived at, for settling the question of the Bagdad Eailway and that of railway 
concessions in Persia. 

14. Tlio reply of the German Government was to declare that any settlement sir b. Goscuen, 
of these questions must form part of a general political agreement on the lines TdeRmphic, 
proposed by them. The naval agreement was on this occasion only mentioned to 

be dismissed, since — as the German Chancellor said — his naval proposals had not no. ib», 
recommended themselves to His Majesty’s Government. Apr. 11 , 1910 . ^ > 

15. The decision arrived at on this communication was recorded in the 
following terras : — 

“ (i.) Wo cannot enter into a political understanding with Germany which 
would separate us from Eussia and France and leave us isolated, while 
the rest of Europe would be obliged to look to Germany. 

“ (ii.) No understanding with Germany would be appreciated in England unless 
it meant an arrest of the increase of naval expenditure.” 


VI. 

16. A few months later (July 1910) the German Chancellor expressed 
apprehension lest words used by Mr. Asquith during the debate on the navy 

' July 18,1910.('*> 

(®) [v, supra, pp. 304-9, No. 204.] [v. supra, pp. 454-7, No. 344. The decision 

{®) [-y. supra, pp. 312-3, No. 205.1 quot^ in the next paragraph was entered as 

[u. supra, pp. 315-6, No. 208.] a minute on this document, v. supra, pp. 460-1, 

[v, supra, pp. 317-8, No. 209.] No, 344, win.] 

(^2) [tj. supra, pp. 442-3, No. 337.] [v. supra, pp. 496-7, No. 382.] 

[v. supra, p. 451, No. 343.] 
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estimates should mislead public opinion by giving rise to the idea that the German 
Government had opposed a non 'possumus to proposals put forward by His Majesty’s 
Government for a reduction of armaments, whereas, as a matter of fact, it had been 
made clear that, in the opinion of the German Government, some alleviation might 
be effected by temporarily retarding the rate of construction. 

17. This message was made by His Majesty’s Government the occasion for a 
formal reconsideration of the w-hole situation, and their views were recorded in a 

Goachen’ memorandum which was communicated to the Chancellor in August 1910. The 

intimated that His Majesty’s Government were now prepared to 
approach more closely to the German position by agreeing — 

(a.) To abandon their previous contention that any agreement must be based 
on a reduction of the German naval programme ; 

(fc.) To discuss the suggestion for a retardation of the rate of construction 
without any alteration in the German navy law ; 

(c.) To negotiate an agreement on the basis that the present German programme 
should not be increased, accompanied by an exchange of information 
which would ensure that each country was kept informed of the actual 
progress of shipbuilding in the other. 

18. As regards a political understanding, His Majesty’s Government maintained 
their attitude, and formulated their point of view as follows : — 

“We have been given to understand that no naval agreement could take 
place unless it were preceded or accompanied by a political understanding. 
There would be difficulty in accepting any formula which would give the 
impression of an understanding different in kind from that which exists between 
His Majesty's Government and any other European Power, and might therefore 
affect adversely the relations between His Majesty’s Government and certain 
other Powers, unless these Powers could also be made parties to it. His 
Majesty’s Government have, however, always been ready to give assurances 
that there is nothing in any agreement between themselves and any other Power 
which is directed against Germany, and that they themselves have no hostile 
intentions respecting her.” 

19. When communicating these fresh overtures to the Chancellor, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador took the opportunity of asking for some more precise indication of what 
was really meant by the retardation of the rate (“tempo”) of construction. The 

O’) given was vague ; and when further pressed, the Chancellor said the 

question was one best left to be dealt wdth by the naval experts. The impression 
produced on Sir E. Goschen was that the Chancellor himself was not clear in his 
own mind as to what his proposal amounted to in practice. 

Sir E. Goschen, 20. The formal reply of the German Government was received in October 1910. 

oci.i2,i9io.(»> It recalled that they had from the outset expressed their willingness to discuss a 
retardation of the rate of shipbuilding, without, however, throwing any fresh light 
on the exact nature of the arrangement contemplated. 

21. With reference to the British proposal that negotiations should be resumed 
on the basis that the German naval programme was to be completed, but not further 
enlarged, the German Government asked what equivalent engagement would be taken 
by His Majesty’s Government. 

22. The suggested agreement respecting a periodical exchange of naval 
information was, in deference to the desire of His, Majesty’s Government, accepted 
in principle, although the Chancellor expressed himself very sceptically as to its 
practical value. 

(^®) [v. supra, pp. 501-2, No. 387, and encZ.] 

0^) [This reference is apparently to Sir E. Goscben’s private letter printed supra, pp. 512-3, 
No. 395.] 

[v, supra, pp. 521-5, No. 400, and e»cl.] 
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vn. 

23. The consideration of the German answer had to be deferred owing to the 

intervention of fresh general elections in England, but a preliminary reply was sent Qoschen*. 
merely to explain the British point of view in regard to the special political questions November 23 
w^hich the Chancellor had touched upon. lyio.c'®) 

24. In the meantime the German Emperor, at an audience granted to 
Sir E. Goschen, stated with marked emphasis that he had no intention of allowing, 

and w^ould on no conditions ever consent to, any agreement binding Germany not i6,i9io.(«) 

to enlarge her naval programme. Herr von Kiderlen, the German Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to wdiom Sir E. Goschen pointed out the discrepancy 
between the attitude on this question taken up by the Emperor and by the Chancellor 
respectively, endeavoured to explain away His Imperial Majesty's words by suggesting 
they had been misunderstood. A promise was given to have the matter definitely 
cleared up, but nothing has since been heard on the subject, and the Emperor’s 
declaration has not been disavowed. 


VIII. 

25. Negotiations were resumed, after the elections, in January 1911. 

26. The German Government having consented to proceed with the proposed 
agreement for an exchange of naval information independently of any political 
understanding being previously arrived at, Sir E. Goschen communicated to them and' 
the views which the British Admiralty had formulated as to the points to be covered Jan. 27,i9ii.c»») 
by such an agreement. These did not include any mention of the desired 
engagement on Germany’s part not to increase the naval programme, as 

His Majesty’s Government desired that the exchange of information should be 
treated separately and apart from any general agreement respecting reduction of to sir b. ^ 
naval expenditure and any political understanding possibly to be connected therewith. Telegraphic, ’ 

27. As regards the political understanding, ffis Majesty’s Government advanced 
a step further by submitting to the German Government the following oonsiderationa 
as possibly affording a basis of discussion for the purpose of settling thg tei*ms of an 
arrangement : — 

“The arrangements which His Majesty’s Government have entered into 
with other Powers have not hitherto been based upon a general political formula. J9n.(**5 
They have had their origin in certain specific questions which are defined in 
the agreements, and on which, happily, a satisfactory understanding had been 
reached. An arrangement, therefore, as foreshadowed by the Imperial 
Chancellor, embodying a general political formula, might be considered as 
something more comprehensive, far-reaching, and intimate than any arrange- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government have wnth any other Power, short of actual 
alliance. In particular, such a construction of any new agreement made by 
His Majesty’s Government might tend to impair their relations with France and 
Russia. The almost continuous friction and constantly recurring discord, which 
had lasted for years between these two Powers and the United Kingdom, have 
during the last seven years been transformed into relations of friendship and 
confidence which His Majesty’s Government are naturally anxious to preserve. 

They have, in the last few years, seen with satisfaction the settlement of certain 
differences, and a consequent improvement of relations, between each of these 
Powers and the German Government. To-day His Majesty’s Government believe 

u. supra, pp. 546-54, No. 414, and end.] (®®) [». supra, p. 634, No. 434.] 

V. supra, pp. 530-3, No. 403.] • (“) [n. supra, p. 585, No. 435.] 

V. supra, pp. 575-6, No. 426.] (^®) [v. supra, pp. 598-600, No. 444, and end.'] 

'v. supra, pp. 679-80, No. 428.] 


<”) 

^ 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 
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that the special interests, which have led to the present grouping of Powers,, 
do not involve anything in the nature of opposition and still less of hostile 
purpose among them. But they feel that in any general formula care must be 
taken to avoid on the one hand undue vagueness and on the other the risk of 
possible misunderstanding. With this object His Majesty’s Government think 
that an endeavour to come to an agreement upon certain specific questions should 
form part of the negotiations.” 

28. Among the specific questions so indicated, the Bagdad Eailway and railways 
in Persia were mentioned. 

29. In thus explicitly assenting to the German view, hitherto combated, that 
some wider agreement was essential to any arrangement about naval expenditure, 
His Majesty’s Government declared they assumed that the discussion of naval 
expenditure would not be postponed, but would proceed so that an agreement on 
that point should be simultaneous with the conclusion of any political understanding. 

IX. 

After a brief delay, the German Government presented a memorandum 
Mar.3o,i9ii.( ) embodying specific proposals^ for settling the terms of the agreement respecting the 
exchange of naval information. The views of the British Admiralty were in the 
mam adopted, but a stipulation was added that the information should be exchanged 
at a particular date once a year, and should include a statement of the number of 
ships to be laid down in each year by the respective Governments, from which there 
must be no departure during that year. 

Majesty’s Government, after examining these proposals, have adhered 
to the view that this element of restriction of numbers ought to form part not of 
the agreement respecting the exchange of information, but of a wider arrangement 
for a reduction of naval expenditure. Exception has also been taken to the 
particular date proposed for the exchange. These criticisms are about to be 
communicated to the German Government through His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

The German answer on the subject of the general naval and political 
Mayio, 1911 (••) understanding is conveyed in the despatch from Sir E. Goschen now under 
consideration. 

Foreign Office, May 20, 1911. 

(^®) [v. supra, pp. 612^, No. 457.] 

[v. supra, pp. 629-30, No. 466.] 

(=“») [o. supra, pp. 625-7, No. 464, and «Jicl.] 


No. 469. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 21107/4451/11/18. 

('No. 121.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, June 1, 1911. 

Y[our] E[xcelleney] should take an early opportunity of seeing the Chancellor 
and ^ving to him the enclosed memorandum in reply to that given by him on the 
24th March. (1) 

You should explain to the Chancellor; that we are most anxious now to arrive 
at a practical agreement in this matter, and that the memorandum, though 


/) [v. supra p. MO 435. The Memorandum, communicated by Sir E. Goschen on. 
9, IS printed m G.P. XXVIII, pp. 419.-20.] ^ 
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restricted to a statement of the points in discussion, has been drawn up with an 
earnest desire to conclude it and to adjust our own arrangements to meet the 
■German suggestions. 

[I am, &e. 

E. GREY.] 


Enclosure in No. 469. 

Memorandum. 

His Majesty’s Government have learnt with satisfaction that the Imperial 
Government adhere to the proposal for a periodical exchange of naval information. 

The Imperial Government express the opinion that the reciprocity of exchange 
will only be completely guaranteed if the communications to he made on both sides 
are delivered at the same time, and they propose that this simultaneous exchange 
should be made annually in the period between the 1st October and the 
15 th November. It is believed that these dates are suggested as being those within 
which the German naval estimates for the year are printed and published: the 
naval estimates of the British Government, on the other hand, are usually not printed 
and published before the 15th March in each year; and while accepting in principle 
the proposal for simultaneous exchange, His Majesty’s Government would suggest 
that the exchange would more properly be made in the period between the 
15th November and the 15th March. 

It would be impossible, however, for the information at this date to cover more 
than the bare number of ships of each type included in the programme for the 
ensuing year : questions of tonnage, speed, and armament being subject to 
modification up to the moment of laying down, the exchange of information on these 
matters would necessarily have to be made in each ease when the keel is first laid. 

His Majesty’s Government further understand, from the remarks made by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to His Majesty’s Ambassador, that the 
Imperial Government consider that the information exchanged, so far as it relates 
to the number of ships to be laid down in each year by the two Governments, should 
be of a binding nature. This proviso would seem more relevant to an arrangement 
for mutual limitation or reduction of naval expenditure, such as has hitherto been 
dealt with as part of the larger negotiations, distinct from the mere exchange of 
information : but His Majesty’s Government agree that when information has once 
been communicated, there should be no variation of the programme thus made known 
without previous and further information being given to the other party. 

With regard to the periodical visits of naval attaches to dockyards and private 
yai'ds. His Majesty’s Government are in principle prepared to agree to any suitable 
arrangement involving strict reciprocity, and they attach great importance to this, 
apart and distinct from any other arrangements, as a means of setting at rest in 
future any apprehensions that may arise in the public mind as to the respective 
progress of the shipbuilding programme in either country. 

Foreign Office, June 1, 1911. 
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No. 470. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 21735/21735/11/18. 

(No. 153.) Confidential. Berlin ^ D. June 2, 1911. 

Sir, B. June 6, 1911. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin,, 
which I have received from Captain Watson, Naval Attache to this Embassy, relating 
to the Eleventh General Meeting of the Geiman Navy League. 

I have, &e. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 470. 

Captain Watson to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 20.) Confidential. 

Sir, Berlin, May 30, 1911. 

I have the honour to forward report of eleventh general meeting of the German 
Navy League, (^) which took place on the 28th May last. 

I have before submitted to you that the Navy League, as heading the Large 
Navy party in Germany, are in favour of a naval policy which will earlier replace 
the cruisers of “ Eertha ” class by battle-ship cruisers. 

I submit now to your notice the resolution, unanimously arrived at by the Navy 
League without debate, from which there can be no doubt as to the nature of pressure 
that will be brought to bear on the Government to build three armoured ships' per 
annum from 1912 on. The chief points of Admiral Eoster^s speech are shown on 
pp. 200 and 201, and the resolution as passed on p. 201. 

2. I believe there is not the slightest doubt that three armoured ships per annum 
will be built, but consider it possible that this may not take place before the estimates 
for 1913 are prepared. The estimates for 1912 are published before the general 
election takes place, and the Government may wish to adhere to the present Navy 
Law until after the elections for political reasons, and also to allay the suspicions of 
England for a little longer. 

The earlier replacement proposed constitutes an alteration of the Navy Law, in 
respect of the age limits originally ordered. I submit my conviction that, if this or 
similar alterations take place, the only way to bring the German Large Navy party 
and German people to their sense of proportion is by an answering addition to British 
naval strength. 

3. I submit that the party in favour of naval increase, of which I have before 
reported in my letters from October last, is becoming more active as the preparation 
of the next naval estimates approaches. Further, that it is probable the Government 
will 3deld amiably to it, if not this year, then the next. 

4. It is to be hoped that representatives of Eeichs-Marine-Amt were at the 
meeting of the Navy League, but as they send representatives to all interesting 
meetings this is of no particular importance in the case of this special resolution, 
though it shows naval authorities’ close interest with league generally. The positions 
which His Eoyal Highness Prince Henry of Prussia and Gross-Admiral Koster occupy 
in regard to the league, lead one to infer that the association of it with the naval 
authorities of the present day is considerably closer than is acknowledged by the 
German authorities, and makes the league more of a Government instrument and. 
more far-reaching in its influence than the British Navy League. 

I have, &c. 

HUGH WATSON, Naval Attacks. 

(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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No. 471. 

Sir C. Spring-Rice to Sir Edicard Greg. 

V.O. 2‘2449/4451/ll/18. 

fNo. 94.) Confidential. Stochholm, D. Jiuie 5, 3911. 

Sir, E. June 10, 1911. 

I venture to think that it may be of interest to report a conversation which I 
have recently had with an American gentleman who has been lecturing in Berlin in 
pursuance of the arrangement for the interchange of professors between American 
and German Universities. 

He tells me that his stay in Berlin and his intercourse with his colleagues at the 
university have upset all his preconceived notions of German professorial life and 
thought. Spealdng of Berlin, where he lectured (and carefully excluding other parts 
of Germany with which he was less acquainted) he could say that the university 
professor looked to the Government for all hopes of advancement, titles and 
decorations and was guided in all his out spoken opinions by the spirit which ruled 
in the Prussian bureaucracy of which he formed an inferior and subordinate part. 
With regard to foreign policy and the expansion of Deutschtum the spirit which 
prevailed in the Prussian bureaucracy and which was fully shared by the professors 
was one of pure and unqualified aggression in which questions of right played no part 
whatever. It was no longer the Bismarckian doctrine that force was stronger than 
justice, but a new doctrine that force was justice. With regard to the subject 
nationalities, embraced in the German Empire, Poles, Frenchmen and Danes, it was 
openly maintained that their language and their national traditions must be relent- 
lessly destroyed. As to the lesser nationalities, neighbours to Germany, the official 
view’ appeared to be that their independence could be allowed, so long as it was not 
used in a manner inconsistent with German interests, but that, inasmuch as 
Germany's power and organisation were superior to theirs, it would be a wiser and 
better course for all parties concerned if the administration of these lesser countries 
and their possessions passed to stronger and more competent hands. 

With regard to England and America there appeared to prevail a deep-rooted 
antagonism, not of race so much as point of view, appearing frequently in every sort 
of accusation, innuendo and misconstruction, as if the Anglo-American idea of 
Government^ as much as the English and American Commonwealths, w^ere the 
obstacles which prevented Germany coming to her rights. 

My informant added that the longer he stayed in Germany and the closer was 
uis intercourse with the professorial class, the stronger grew his conviction that the 
idea which ruled the great bureaucracy of Germany was that the world must be ruled, 
that Germany can and shall rule it; and that all opposition must be “ridden down.’^ 
In his view these opinions, which he characterized as a return to mere barbarism, are 
not those of the great majority of the German nation, nor (he is convinced) of the 
Emperor himself. But they are the opinions of that class which has been in the past, 
and which is still, dominant in politics : and what from his point of view is the most 
important aspect of this question, the bureaucracy has gained complete ascendency 
over that body of professors whose enlightenment and independence has been so long 
the glory of Germany. 

My informant has recently been on a lecturing tour in several countries in 
Europe and he tells me that he is a good deal struck by the ignorance which appears 
often to prevail in the most enlightened circles, as to the movement of opinion in 
dominant quarters in central Europe. He added that what struck him more pain- 
fully was the fact that where ignorance did not prevail, he had often found in its 
stead a sort of dull acquiescence. 

I trust that, for obvious reasons, this despatch may be treated as confidential. 

I have, &c. 

CECIL SPEING EICE. 
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No. 472. 


Count de Salis to Sir Edward Orey. ' 
r.O. 26212/4461/11/18. 

(No. 187.) Berlin, D. July 1, 1911. 

Sir, E. July 5, 1911. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy and translation of a 
Memorandum handed to me by Herr von Kiderlen-Waeehter, in reply to the 
Memorandum transmitted in your secret Despatch No. 121 of June 1st 1911. (^) 

I have, &c. 

J. DB SALIS. 


Enclosure in No. 472. 


Aide-Memoire communicated to Count de Salis hy Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter(.’‘) 

(Translation.) [June 27, 1911.] 

1. The Imperial Government agree to the proposal of the British Government 
according to which 

a. the exchange of information would be postponed to the period between the 
15th of November and the 16th of March, 

b. the bare number of ships of the programme for the following year would be 
communicated at this date with the proviso that as soon as the information has been 
communicated there should be no variation of the programme thus made known 
without previous and further information being given to the other party, 

c. the exchange of technical information, as detailed in Nos. 1 to 8 of the 
Aide-Memoire from the Imperial Government of the 24th of March, 1911(“) would *as 
a matter of principle not be made till the time of the laying of the keel. 

2. The Imperial Government note that the British Government agree in 
principle to the German proposal that the communications should be delivered 
simultaneously. As the exchange of information is to be made at the timft of laying 
the keels, but as the keels in both countries will not be laid at the same time, and, 
moreover, as several keels will be laid in each year, the Imperial Government 
consider that further discussion as regards this date is desirable, and are of opinion 
that the decision as to this point would best be left to the respective naval 
authorities. 

In order to maintain the principle of complete reciprocity, the Imperial Govern- 
ment ‘are of opinion that it should be agreed that after the technical information 
respecting a ship has been commurdcated no alterations in the details thus 
communicated should be made until after the other State has been informed 
of them. 

The Imperial Government entirely agree with the statements of the British 
Government respecting the visits of Naval Attaches to dockyards and suggest that the 
details of these visits should be agreed upon by the respective naval authorities. 


MINUTES. 

This should in the first instance go to the Admiralty for their observations and anv 
suggestions they may have to make. 

My own opinion is that this is not the moment for continuing these discussions, and that 
we should not be in a hurry to answer. 

Under the head of paragraph 2, the German memorandum proposes that the S(ttlin<y of 
certain details should be “ left to the respective naval authorities.” I take this to mean that’the 

(^) [u. supra, p, 637, No. 469, end.] 

(2) [The German original, communicated to Count de Salis on June 27, is nrinted in 
G.P. XXVm, pp. 423-4.] ^ 

(®) [u. supra, p. 610, No. 456.] 

♦The German word is ” grundsatzlich. ” The word used in the corresponding passage in the 
English memorandum of Jime 1st is “ necessarilv.” 
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proposal is to conclude an arrangement which provides, among other things, that the details in 
question shall be left to be so settled thereafter. If this is what the German gov[ernmen]t means, 
I am of opinion that the proposal ought not to be accepted. We have had repeated and unhappy 
experience of the practice of concluding agreements and leaving some essential part to be arranged 
subsequently. It is to my mind an absolutely unsound method, and almost invariably leads to 
Great Britain being jockeyed out of what she thought had been settled — ^I need only recall what 
occurred in regard to the stipulations about Zanzibar and about the Newfoundland fisheries in 
the Anglo-French agreements of 1904. 

The only prudent and safe course is to have everything settled and agreed to before anything 
is signed. 

Qu[ery.] Point this out briefly in writing to the Admiralty, and send copy of the- 
correspondence to Berlin. 

E. A. C. 

J uly 5. 

The agreement should be complete with all details embodied in it. Any other arrangement* 
would give opportunities for wrangles and accusations of bad faith. 

W. L. 

I quite agree with the above minutes. We could comm[unica]te with the Admiralty — ^but 
can well defer continuing this negotiation until other more important matters have been 
settled. 

A. N. 

Send to Admiralty as proposed. 

E. G. 


No. 478. 

Foreign Office to Admiralty. 

P.O. 26212/4451/11/18. 

(Secret.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 10, 1911. 

With reference to the P[oreign] 0[fl&ce] letter (12050) of Ap[ril] 6th last,(^) I 
am directed by Sec[retar]y Sir E. Grey to transmit to you, to be laid before the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, a memorandum(^) which has been received 
from the German Grov[ernmen]t in reply to the last communication from H[is] 
M[aiesty’s] G[overnment](^) on the subject of the exchange of naval information. 

It will be observed that under the head of paragraph 2) the German 
Gov[ernmen]t propose that the settlement of certain details should be left to the 
respective naval authorities. If this means that the details in question shall be left 
to be so settled after the arrangement between the two Gov[ernmen]ts has been 
concluded in outline, Sir E. Grey is of opinion that it would be imprudent to accede 
to the proposal. He considers that the proper course would be to have all details 
settled before any agreement is concluded or signed. 

Sir E. Grey would be glad to be furnished with the views of the Lords 
Commissioners on the German memorandum, but in view of recent political events 
it may be convenient to postpone replying to it for the present. 

I am, Ac. 

W. LANGLEY. 

(^) [v. supra, p. 617, No. 459.] 

(2) [t;, immediately preceding document, eneZ.] 

(®) [i). supra, p. 637, No. 469, end.] 
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No. 474. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office, 

F.O, 38264/4451/11/18. 
f Confidential.) 

Sir, Admiralty, August 21, 1911. 

With reference to your letter of the 13th ultimo, No. 26212/11, (^) on the subject 
of the exchange of Naval information with the German Government, I am 
commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that they agree (a) that 
the bare number of ships of the programme for the following year be communicated 
annually with the proviso that as soon as this information has been communicated, 
there should be no variation of the programme thus made known without previous 
and further information being given to the other party, (h) that the above 
communication be made at a convenient date in the period between the 
15th November and the 15th March. 

2. As regards the date for the exchange of technical information, namely the 
dimensions of the ships to be laid down, the protection, armament, speed and horse 
power of the ships, and the dates of their laying down and completion, my Lords 
agree that there might be some difficulty in arranging for strict reciprocity owing to 
the indefiniteness of the date of laying the keel and this difficulty would not be 
removed by leaving the matter to the respective Naval Authorities. To meet this 
difficulty my Lords would suggest that provision should be made for this technical 
information to be communicated when the number of ships to be laid down in the 
next programme is given, e.g, at the time when the two Governments communicate 
the number of ships to be laid down in the 1912-13 programme, the technical details 
of those belonging to the 1911-12 programme would be given. 

* I am, &c. 

C. I. THOMAS. 

[tj. immediately preceding document. The letter is dated July 10.] 


No. 475. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 84109/34109/11/17. 

(No. 377.) Secret. Paris, D. August 25, 1911. 

Sir, E. August 29, 1911. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a despatch as marked in the 
margin which I have received from Colonel Fairholme, Military Attache to this 
Embassy reporting a conversation with General Joffre, Chief of the French General 
Staff, respecting strategical problems which would arise in a war between Germany 
and Prance and other matters. 

I have, &c. 

PEANCIS BEETIE. 

Enclosure in No. 475. 

Colonel Fairholme to Sir F. Bertie. 

(No. 12.) Confidential. 

Sh:, Paris, August 24, 1911. 

I have the honour to report to Your Excellency that I was to-day received by 
General Joffre, the newly appointed Chief of the French General Staff, who, under 
the recent reorganisation of the High Command, occupies the position of supreme head 
of the main French Armies in Peace and War. 

General Joffre, who took part in the defence of Paris as a Sub-Lieutenant in 
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the Siege Artillery, and was transferred to the Engineers after the war, has seen 
service in several Colonial Expeditions, including Tonkin, in all of which he rendered 
eminent services. He commanded the Ilnd Army Corps (Amiens) up to last year, 
when he was appointed a member of the Supreme Council of War. 

I was favourably impressed by the personality of the new Chief, who is a big, 
square-built man, quiet in manner, but with an unmistakable ah: of confidence and 
resolution. He is 59 years of age. 

I found the General extremely well-disposed towards England, and anxious to 
maintain the cordial and intimate relations which have existed of late between the 
two Armies. He expressed his intention of affording all possible facilities for the 
interchange of information, and of visits by French and British officers, with a view 
to mutual improvement and understanding. 

When the first reserve had worn off, he became more communicative than most 
French Generals in responsible positions, and it may interest Your Excellency to know 
what he said about the present political and military situation. 

General Joffre considers that, though relations with Germany are undoubtedly 
very strained, (“tres tendues*'), the principal danger of the protracted negotiations 
lies in the possibility of incidents occurring which might inflame public opinion on 
either side. 

The French Military Attache in Berlin, who was formerly Chief Staff Officer to 
General Joffre, had, in letters to his late commander, for some time past predicted 
the present difficulties with regard to Morocco, but, in his opinion, Germany does 
not want war at the present moment. He thinks it probable that an unsatisfactory 
agreement, wanting in finality, will be patched up. He writes, however, that the 
German General Staff is very busy just now with w^ar preparations. 

On the French side. General Joffre said that he and his Staff have been, and 
are still, hard at work settling the details of their plans of campaign, which, he 
stated, will be ready in every particular in a few days’ time. 

The General then went on to discuss the stragetical problem. 

The one unknown factor is whether the Germans mean to come through Belgium 
or not. “ I wish I knew that,” he observed, ” and I wish I knew that they intend 
doing so; it would be better for us. It would greatly hamper our dispositions if 
we did not know their intentions in this respect by about the fourth day of mobilisa- 
tion, as it would be difficult to get back any considerable force in time for employ: 
ment in the main theatre of operations which had been originally sent to oppose an 
advance through Belgium. Eecent German preparations, construction of railways 
and detraining platforms, &c., point to an intention to move considerable bodies of 
troops in these regions.” 

The new Chief attaches the very greatest importance to the co-operation of a 
British expeditionary force, which concentrating somewhere between Douai and 
Cambrai, and falling on the right flank of%the German advance, might produce great, 
and even decisive,, results. But it would have to be sent early in the day; its 
intervention, for instance, on the 18th day of the French mobilisation, might not 
prove a bit too soon. As regards the provision by the French authorities of the 
requisite railway transport to convey the British Contingent to the points of concen- 
tration which might ultimately be fixed on, he anticipates no difficulty, even should 
all the six British Infantry Divisions be dispatched. 

He stated that arrangements have recently been made by which the carrying 
powers of the French railways in War have been considerably increased. 

” In any case,” he said, “Germany must pour a large force into Alsace and 
Lorraine, as if they allowed us to gain a footing there the populations of both 
provinces would rise. This we know for certain. And then every possible difficulty 
would be created for their transport, (fee.” 

I gathered that, if the Germans should advance in force vi§, Belgium, the French 
plan would be to hold them in check on that flank, and to attack vigorously on Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

[17590] 
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General JofEre remarked that if the Germans did not attack in force through 
Belgium, the front of contact between the two armies would become very restricted 
for such large forces. 

I ventured to suggest that such a contingency might not prove disadvantageous 
to France in view of the notorious superiority of the German forces in numbers. 

“That superiority,” General Jofee replied, “ does not trouble me very much. 
It would only amount to two or three Army Corps. Against the German Reserve 
Corps we have our Reserve Divisions, and we can count on the active intervention 
of the Russian army, which would be on the move certainly before the 30th day of 
our mobilisation. But we should very much like to know what Austria would do.” 

On my mentioning Italy, the General said very positively, ‘ ‘ Italy will make no 
move. Her interests lie on our side, not on that of Germany and Austria.” 

Speaking of the abandonment of the French Army Manoeuvres, which has now 
been definitely decided on. General JofEre said that this is due to the prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the North of France; from his manner, and from the 
details he gave me, I am satisfied that this, and not the possibility of war, is the true 
reason for the change of plans. 

He informed me that the manoeuvres of the Vllth Army Coips, fBeaanQonl. 
which, like the Vlth, is a frontier corps of three Infantry Divisions, will be trans- 
formed into Army Manoeuvres, but on a smaller scale than those originally 
contemplated, and that the Foreign Officers will be invited to witness these instead 
of those which have now been cancelled. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. FAIRHOLME Colonel 

Military Attachi. 


No. 476. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 38877/4451/11/18. 

(No. 295.) Confidential. Berlin, D. Septemhcr 28, 191 1 . 

T u xu u October 2, 1911. 

L have the honour to transmit to you herewith a despatch which T have received 
from Captain Watson, Naval Attache to Ilis Majesty's Embassv, in regard to a 
report that it is proposed that German Naval Estimates should in future bo published 
in March each year instead of in November, 

Captain Watson points out the significance of this change, and I would invite- 
your attention to his observations. ^ 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 476. 


Captain Watson to Sir E. Goschen. 

(No. 25.) Confidential. 

Sir 

’ T„ vv,, ■ J- i 1 1 . , Berlin, September 27, 1911. 

>, 0.1 if T preceding letterB(>) and my letter No. 26 of this date C) I have 

had the honour to call your attention to the efforts of the Navy League and others 
m iiffiuential pOTitions to secure a more rapid replacement of cruisers. 

L wouW bmg to your notice that I have just heard oonfidentiallv on the best 
authonty, that it is under consideration, and will probably be brought into force, thS 

P- No. 470, end.l 
O [Not repr^uced.] 
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the next German naval estimates and those in succeeding years should be published 
in March, and not in November as heretofore. 

It is within recent memory that in the negotiations between England and 
Germany as to interchange of information the latter country desired to obtain a date 
for such exchange as would suit their usual date of publication, i.e., November. This 
would incidentally do away with the advantage England at present derives from 
issuing her naval estimates at a later date than Germany, viz., March. 

As His Majesty the Emperor remarked to me on the 5th June last, in a chaffing 
manner, “Ah, yes; you want to fix a date which will enable you to first find out 
what we do and then lay down something to beat us.” 

His Majesty was, in my opinion, only voicing the ideas of his Minister. 

It will be further remembered that Germany subsequently acquiesced in the 
English date for the exchange of information, namely, the date of or about the 
production of the English estimates. The reason for acquiescence appears more clear 
now. It is unnecessary for me to point out the disadvantage the production of the 
English naval estimates will be under if the German proposal I report is brought 
into force, and my information goes to show it probably will be. 

I respectfully submit that the evidence of German naval politics and activity of 
past few years leads one to the opinion that the authorities concerned in this country, 
from His Majesty downwards, have been steadily building up the German fleet, with 
admirable consistency and political strategy, to rival the English fleet, if not alone, 
at least with the aid of naval allies in the Mediterranean. 

I submit the proposal now reported is principally designed to further the 
advantage she has gained, in the hope that the English Government will not vote 
large naval estimates when the advantage of comparison with the formerly earlier- 
produced German estimates is no longer available. 

The shipbuilding resources of Germany have become so efficient, and are known 
to be capable of such rapid further development, that their possibility of output 
renders it possible for that country to overtake a narrow margin possessed by a naval 
rival. 

Bearing on this point, I would submit to your notice that I have recently been 
informed, on what appears to be a good source, that an amalgamation of firhardt’s 
gun, armour, and ammunition firm with Krupps is planned, and is likely to be 
carried out very shortly. The advantage of a second source of supply for guns to the 
German navy is obvious, in view of its largely increasing size and the frequent 
changes made in present time in materiel. 

Under the proposed alteration of date for production of German estimates, it 
would appear that the possession of a very considerable margin, or double Germany’s 
possible annual number of ships to be laid down, with a further increase if Germany’s 
estimates reveal that the increase asked for by Navy League, and influentially 
supported, is to be made, is necessary to avert the possibility of her rapidly gaining 
on us in one year, and following up her advantage in the next from her own ship- 
bxiilding resources, or from those of her allies. 

2. Though trenching on matters which concern higher authority, I would bring 
to your Excellency’s notice that' after the completion of the present navy law, the 
German rule of replacement of ships makes it necessary for her to build three 
armoured ships per annum merely to replace. This number is exclusive of any 
increase of numbers that may arise out of the Navy League’s present proposals, as 
reported on in my letters No. 21 of the 3rd June last, and No. 26 of this date.(®) 

I submit that after the completion of the navy law, England will have a 
formidable task to meet the German replacement buil^g with an added margin of 
superiority; and that if she is called on to further meet a German increase, or 
increase on the part of Germany’s allies, it will be a very formidable fin a n ci al task. 

Prior to 1917, it is possible for England to make her superiority one that leaves 
no doubt to the German people that we intend to retain the superiority we have 

(®) [Not reproduced,] 
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possessed in the past. Doubt in the German mind on this point has assisted her 
authorities to press forward with her tieet development. 

The increase of the German navy, the steady replacement of not only each 
German ship, but also small armoured ships by large, the growth in strength of the 
navies of her allies are factors which present themselves to one’s mind. 

The close relations between Germany’s and Austria’s navies are shown by the 
visits this year of the German Emperor to the Austrian squadron, and of the 
Archduke Eerdinand of Austria and the Austrian Minister of Marine to the German 
fleet at Kiel; by a German naval attache being appointed for Vienna alone, and an 
Austrian naval attache to Berlin: and by other evidences of close naval confidences. 

Of the German naval relations to Turkey during past year, and of her naval 
connections with Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, I am reporting in a later letter. 

8. I submit the proposed change of date for production of German naval 
estimates arises out of the recent negotiations for interchange of information. The 
German naval authorities, having failed to secure an advantage by getting England’s 
consent to her date, now propose to alter their own date for publication of estimates 
to the English date. 

I have been gradually led to the opinion by previous incidents that, though no 
doubt the German naval officers would like a better understanding with British naval 
officers, the German admiralty authorities have only used the negotiations to gain 
an advantage. 

I would bring to your notice that no one who has closely studied the actions of 
the German naval authorities of past few years can help being struck by the clever 
way they have manipulated events and German public opinion to their advantage, 
and submit that the clever series of pretexts and methods of allaying English doubt 
and awakening the German people are clearly visible if a retrospect is made of 
German naval politics during past few years. 

Their discouraging attitude towards an agreement for lessening of armaments 
is a matter of history of recent growth. Negotiations with Germany on a question 
of naval strength appear to be of little use unless the English strength 5s so great, 
as to stop Germany increasing. 

1 submit the people of Germany are being led along the road of naval rivalry 
with England, not yet realising where and to wdaat cost it is leading them, by the 
influential though small party of Admiral von Tirpitz, the navy, the armament 
interests, and the Navy League, acting under the support of His Majesty the 
Emperor. 

Their sense of proportion and cost will only be restored by the magnitude of 
English naval estimates for several years running. 

It is unnecessary for me to further allude to the support a stronger German 
naval policy will derive from the Moroccan affairs. The German people are, or have 
been, inflamed against England. I heard a few days ago that they are so inflamed 
against us that the Man in the street is talking of taking that little island in three 
or four years’ time.” 

I have, &c. 

HUGH WATSON, 

Captain and Naval Afiacht\ 


MINUTES. 

The change in the date of publication of estimates is of great imj^ortance and will ]ui\e to bfi 
carefully borne in mind if and when the suspended negotiations are resumod. The anli-lilnglisli 
feeling in Germany is at present so violent that there seems little prospect of their succel^ful 
resumption for some time. 

Captain Watson’s subsequent remarks, when one has grappled with his peculiarities of style 
and original punctuation, emphasize again what has so often been brought out in Fforeignl 
0[ffioe] minutes. 

G. IT. V. 

2 / 10 / 11 . 
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In view of ihe present situation and of the emphatic warning given by Captain Watson as to 
German intentions and motives in putting their hand to the proposed agreement, it is for earnest 
consideration whether we should proceed at all with its signature. 

The whole object, so far as H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] were concerned, was to promote 
an arrangement by^ which the element of suspicion should be removed from the naval dealings of 
the two Powers wdlh each other. It would be useless to pretend now that this object can be 
attained in this manner. The German naval authorities will, as Captain Watson observes, use 
and manipulate the agreement so as to serve some peculiar advantage to themselves and they wuU 
endeavour to entangle us in something that will prove to us embarrassing. 

Pj has already been decided to defer any further action in this matter for the present, and it 
will be well to remain inactive indefinitely. 

E. A. C. 

Oct. 2. 

Wo can onl^ wait for better times before going on, I should say. 

F. A. C. 

3/10. 

A. N. 

E. G. 


No. 477. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 43699/38110/] 1/18. Berlin, D. Novembers, 1911. 

(No. 357.) B. November 6, 1911. 

... .(^) In the course of conversation the Chancellor alluded somewhat bitterly 
to the fact that our previous negotiations, in which he had shown so much good 
will and anxiety for good relations with England had been twice interrupted by His 
Majesty’s Government and that he was still waiting for an answer with regard to 
the exchange of naval information, I did not think it advisable to go deeply into 
this subject and only said that if there had been interruptions in our negotiations 
they had been owing to unavoidable circumstances which had been fully explained 
at the time (^) 

[I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN.] 

(') [Tlie rest of this long despatch will be printed in Gooch c& Tew.perley, Vol. VII.] 


No. 478. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office. 

P.O. 49986/4451/11/18. 

Secret. 

Sir, ^ Admiralty, December 12, 1911. 

Adverting to your letter, No. 26212, of the IStli July,(^j and Admiralty reply of 
the I8th August, relative to a suggested exchange of naval information between this 
country and Germany, I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to slate that they have recently reviewed this question with an earnest 
desire to arrive at a useful and practical result, which should be convenient to the 
two Governments and beneficial to the relations between the two countries. 

2. My Lords do not see any difiSieulties of an insuperable character in the 
exchange of technical information, whether as regards substance or time. The wider 
publicity given to details of new construction in England renders the information 
probably less valuable to Germany than to this country, and my Lords would not 
allow any question of mere procedure to stand in the way of an agreement, the 

0) supra., p. 641, No. 473. The letter was dated July 10, 1911.] 
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object of which is to remove uncertainty and to disarm suspicion. It should, 
however, be recognised that the difaeulties of arranging for an interchange of 
technical details increase markedly as the details become more minute. More room 
for differences as to the bases necessary for fair comparisons arise at every step. 
There is a danger that this in itself might become the vantage ground of suspicions 
and disputes, while all the time the value of the information for the main purpose in 
hand would steadily diminish. They recognise moreover that what may be called the 
professional secrets of construction, which are the signs of the progress of naval 
lienee in either country, are in a peculiar sense the private property of the respective 
Governments, and that it would be discouraging to the designers and architects of 
either nation were an arrangement come to by which each new contrivance should 
be immediately imparted to the naval authorities of a foreign Power. In strongly 
supporting the policy of a fair and reasonable exchange of naval information, my 
Lords have never had in mind an attempt to pry into or a willingness to disclose 
the special features upon which naval experts rely for the superiority of this or that 
point in the construction of any vessel. They are quite content to assume that every 
ship in each class will represent the last word of the naval science of the constructing 
Power upon the subject. What they wish to know, and what they are perfectly 
willing to disclose, is not so much the technical quality and specifications of the 
different vessels, as the scale of warlike preparation upon which the Admiralties of 
the two countries have embarked; and it is with the sole object of freeing this vital 
matter from the atmosphere of doubt and anxiety with which it has been from time 
to time surrounded, that my Lords put forward the following observations. 

3. They do not seek to know the intentions of the German Government so far 
as the future is concerned, or to lead that Government into any arrangement which 
would fetter reciprocally the free discretion of either Power to alter, vary, diminish 
or extend their naval programme. They are concerned with the exact situation in 
fact at given and agreed periods in each year. They wish to know how many vessels 
af each class or type are being constructed at such given times in all the yards, public 
and private of the German Empire, whether for the German Government or foreign 
sale. They are prepared similarly to satisfy the German Government beyond doubt 
or question as to the general position of all warship construction within the United 
Kingdom. What they desire is, indeed, an exchange of simple and easily verifiable 
facts. It will be sufficient if at any dates convenient to the two Governmezrts when 
communicating the programme for the ensuing year, the number of ships of each 
class upon whose construction or preliminary preparation for construction money 
is actually being spent, could be made known to each other by the two Governments, 
if the dates of their laying-down, laimching, and completion, could he exchanged, 
and if the first two conditions could he tested by the periodical and reciprocal visits 
of the naval attaches, who should be permitted at the agreed periods to inspect the 
building slips in all the yards capable of constructing war vessels. 

4. So far as further information upon the character of the vessels in each class 
is concerned, my Lords do not thin]? that there would be any difficulty in arriving 
at an understanding. The main data of the ships building or to he built, such as 
are published in the annual Dickinson Eeturn, i.e., displacement, horse-power, and 
the number of guns constituting the primary armament, could readily he exclianged. 
To this might be added with great advantage a simple statement of the amount of 
money which, according to the contract price, was to be expended on the hulls, 
armament, and the engines, respectively. The last, without trenching at all UTzon 
the peculiarities of construction, would probably be found in ])rac.tiee to provide a 
much truer measure of the scale of naval preparations than any other which could 
be adopted. My Lords agree with the German Government that any contemplated 
variation in facts which have once been communicated shotild he notified before it 
is made. It is therefore all the more desirable to confine that information to broad 
and main features of construction and armament, and thus avoid the need of repeated 
communications on minor details. 
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5. With a view to freeing the naval preparations of both countries from all 
'Sinister suspicions which may be fostered by newspaper activities, and so undermine 
the feeling of mutual confidence which they earnestly desire to see prevail, my Lords 
are also very anxious that the above proposals for the interchange of information 
shall include all cases of the arming of merchant or passenger vessels. They would 
be prepared to use their influence with the shipping companies of the United 
Kingdom, in order to secure opportunities of inspection at agreed periods by the 
German Naval Attach^ of all such vessels over and above a speed which might be 
fixed at 14 knots; and they would ask that similar facilities should be accorded to 
the British Naval Attache or other officer who may be agreed on as convenient 
between the two Governments. 

6. My Lords feel most strongly that an agreement upon these lines is, so far 
as they are concerned, practicable and most valuable to all: that it would be entirely 
equal and reciprocal between both countries ; that it would not prejudice the natural 
enterprise of the naval architects of either country; that it would not bind the 
freedom of action of either country ; and that it would afford no foothold for disputes 
or suggestions as to discrepancies in the bases adopted for the various data : and they 
are prepared promptly and frankly to facilitate the carrying out of any such 
agreement, not merely in the jealously regarded letter but in fullest confidence and 
sincerity. 

I am, &c. 

W. GEAHAM GREENE. 

MINUTES. 

Those uro, I think, excellent observations both in substance and in spirit. I feel however less 
auro as to whether they would or would not be particularly well received at the moment. Possibly 
the Gorman goyfcrnmcnlt might consider that we are trying to force them to disclose at once their 
now naval construction scheme, supposing such a scheme to be in contemplation, I have some 
doubt also as to the proposal in § 5 of the present letter being welcome to the German gov[ern- 
mpn]t, although T fully agree as to its value. 

T would suggest sending copy of the letter to Sir E. Goschen and asking him^ in the first 
instance whether ho considers the present moment a favourable one for re-opening this discussion, 
and if so, instructing him to make a cr.mmnnication to the German govfornmen]t embodying the 
substance of tlic Admiralty letter. 

E. A. G. 

Uec. 13. 

Arc wo also now to send to Sir E. Goseben the previous letter from the Admiralty (^) of which 

S 2 doala with the date at which the technical information is to be communicated? 

^ W T, 


Sir E. Goschen sh[oul]d have full information— and he could be consulted as to whether the 
moment is favourable for approaching thi* Gorman Gov[crnmcn]t. 

A. N. 

Send to Sir E. Goschen as proposed making sure that the Admiralty still desire the previous 

letter. to hold good. ^ \ 

(There is a now First Ijord and a new Board since the previous letter was written to us.) 

E. G, 

(-) fr, supra, p. (*j42. No. 474.] 


No. 479. 

Foreign Office to Admiralty. 

F.O. 49980/4451/11/18. ^ i lo iqii 

Foreign Office, Decemher 18, 1911. 

’ T am directed by Sec[retar]y Sir E. Grey to acknowledge tbe receipt of your 
letter M. 0941/11 of the 12th instant(^) with regard to the suggested exchange of naval 
information {ictween this country and Germany. 

(1) [v. immediately preceding document.] 
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Sir B. Grey proposes to send a copy of your letter to H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
Amb[assaclo]r at Berlin asking liim in the first instance ^vliether lie considers the 
present moment favourable for reopening the discussion on this subject with the 
German Gov[crnmen]t and if so, instructing him to make a communication to that 
Gov[ernmen]t embodying the substance of the proposals and observations of the 
Lords Gomm[issione]rs. Before doing so, Sir E. Grey would be glad to learn 
whether your present letter supersedes that of August 21, M. 0941, (®) Confidential, 
or whether copies of both these letters should be communicated to Sir E. Goschen, 
and the substance of both embodied by him in a note to be communicated to the 
German Gov[ernmen]t at a suitable opportunity. 

[I am, &c. 

W. LANGLEY.] 


(2) [v. supra, p. 642, No. 474.] 


No. 480. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir B. Goschen. 

F.O. 51342/51342/11/18. 

(No. 304.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 20, 1911. 

Count Metternich came to see me to-day. (^) 

He said that he had no instructions to propose anything to me. Indeed, he had 
turned over in his own "mind whether it would not have been better to wait till 
January or February before saying anything; but lie had come to the conclusion that 
he ought not to wait so long. 

It would be very desirable if the tension in Germany could in some way be 
relaxed. Much, no doubt, must be left to the soothing influence of time; but in 
talking to people here, whether they were Conservatives or others, he found a 
disposition favourable to any steps which would produce more cordial relations with 
Germany. 

He reminded me of what I had said during the negotiations as to Morocco, 
about not standing in the way of Germany and of the phrase which the Prime 
Minister had used in Parliament as to a “place in the sun’’ for Germany. Even 
if no territorial questions arose, perhaps where German and British interests were 
concerned some occasion might be found for the two countries to work together, 
instead of in opposition, without prejudicing the friendships or ententes of either. 

I said that I doubted whether any progress could be made until the German 
elections were over. At present the favourable effect of anything that might be done 
was very liable to be upset by some untoward incident such as Captain Faber’s 
speech : a most trivial thing, founded on gossip, but one that had had a most 
prodigious effect in Germany. However, if wliat Count Metternich aimed at was 
some means of showing that, though we had been in opposite camps in regard to the 
question of Morocco, tbe motive on our part was not a desire to thwart German 
interests everywliere, I should be very glad to prove that that was true. I asked 
what he had in his mind, but lie had no suggestion to make. 

I mentioned that the Bagdad Eailway was the case which occurred to me. 

We then went over some old ground as to the Eailway, after which Count 
Metternich said that to ask Germany to give up a part of her concession to England 
could hardly be taken as a marked evidence of goodwill on our part. 

(^) Count Metternich’s report and annotations by the Emperor William, t?. G.P. XXXI, 

pp. 81-6.] 



I explained our difficulties in connection with the Eailway, and the concession 
which we should be walling to make as to Turkish Customs Dues. 

Eventually, when I dw^elt upon the importance of rates, he suggested that 
an equal share to us in controlling rates from Bagdad to the Gulf, coupled with an 
agreement about the terminus, might be a possible arrangement, if Germany was left 
with the controlling voice in the construction and management of the line apart 
from the question of rates. 

I said that it had never occurred to me that the control of rates could 
be separated from the management of the line. It w^as a point which I should have 
to consider. I suggested that possibly an agreement about the Bagdad Eailw^ay, if 
it appeared to be too one-sided in a sense adverse to Germany, might be combined 
with some agreement in matters of a kindred Idnd elsewhere. In other words that 
if British participation came into a German enterprise in the case of the Bagdad 
railway, German enterprise might be assured of participation in British in some 
other part of the world. 

Count Metternich proposed that w-e should look at the map of Africa. We did 
so, and he drew special attention to the Portuguese Colonies, saying that Portugal 
was in a very bad financial position, and that the disposal of her Colonies might 
become a question of practical politics. He commented upon the ‘‘ enclave ’’ reserved 
for us in Portuguese West Africa under the secret agreement. (^) 

I said that it was not apparent to me what the exact value of that “enclave” 
was to us; and I could not say without enquiring, why it had been arranged 
originally. 

Tic then talked about the Belgian Congo. 

I pointed out tliat, if there were territorial changes, there might be some 
rectifications of the frontier on the side of East Africa that we should require, and 
there was the Katanga district coming right down into Ehodesia. But, apart from 
these small things, we had no territorial ambitions; and if the Congo should be 
for sale it would be no object of ours, as some people supposed, to prevent German 
territory from extending across Africa from East to West as it would do if Germany 
purchased part of the Congo between Angola and German East Africa and eventually 
acquired Angola; though no doubt we would ask for wayleave for a railway from 
North to South. 

We agreed, however, that Belgium did not show any disposition to part with 
the Congo. 

Finally, 1 said that I would discuss the matter with the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Ilarcourt. We should need the Christmas holidays to consider it. We had every 
goodwill to show that we did not desire to thwart German interests. The difficulty 
was to find any concrete expression of our friendliness, especially as a good many 
opportunities had already been disposed of by the Secret Agreement as to the 
Portuguese Colonies, and by the arrangement for the transfer of Heligoland to 
Germany. 


MINUTE. 


[I am, &e.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


I wish to direct the special attention of the Cabinet to this conversation with Count Metternich. 
It will have to be considered after the Christmas holidays and there [are] some things that may be 
possible but that I do not like to mention to Count Metternich till they have been put before the 
Cabinet. 

E. G. 


(2) [u. Gooch ds Tcmperlcyy Vol. I, pp. 71-2, No. 90, eneZ.] 
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No. 481. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office. 

F.O. 51194/4451/11/18. 

Secret. 

Admiralty, December 21, 1911. 

’ In reply to your letter of the 18th instant, No. 49986, (') I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to state that Admiralty Letter of the 12th 
instant M. 0941 (^) was intended to be a full and final statement of the views of the 
Board as to the suggested exchange of naval information, and they therefore see no 
advantage in communicating Admiralty Letter of the 21st August(’) to H[i3] 
Mfajesty’sJ Ambassador at Berlin. 

I am, &c. 

W. GRAHAM GREENE. 

MINUTE. 

Sir E. Gosclieii being now on leave (but not in England) it would appear desirable to defer 
sending the proposed instruction to Berlin until he returns to his post. No time will really be 
lost because the combination of Christmas and preparations for the elections will practically 
preclude early attention being given to this matter just at this moment. 

' Dec. 22. 
W.L. 

A. N. 

E. a. 


[u. supra, pp. 649-50, No. 479.] 
(-) [v. supra, pp. 647-9, No. 478.] 
(®) [i;. supra, p. 642, No. 474.] 


No. 482. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen- 

F.O. 51194/4451/11/18. 

(No. 2.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 2, 1912, 

With reference to my despatch No. 185 Secret of the 3rd August last,(^) I 
transmit to Y[our] E[xcellency] herewith copy of a letter from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, (-) containing a full statement of their views on the subject 
of the proposed exchange of naval information between this country and Germany. 

While H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t are most willing to resume the conversa- 
tions which have been temporarily suspended, it is a matter for serious consideration 
whether the present moment is a favourable one for them to place before the 
German 6oy[ernmen]t the proposals now made. 

Before therefore requesting Y[our] E[xcellency] to make a communication to 
the German Gov[ernmen]t embodying the substance of the accompanying letter from 
the Lords Commissioners, I shall be glad to be favoured with an expression of your 
views as to the advisability of reopening the discussion at this time. 

[I am, (fee. 

E. GEEY.] 


C) [Not reproduced.] 

(^) [-u. supra, pp. 647-9, No. 478.] 
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No. 483. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

N.O. 1151/1151/12/18. 

(No. 4.) Berlin, D. January 3, 1912. 

Sir, E. January 9, 1912. 

The articles with which a certain portion of the German Press have opened the 
New Year are not pleasant reading. The ‘ Hamburger Nachrichten,’ in reviewing the- 
events of the past year, observes that, while the settlement of the Morocco Question 
by the Chancellor and Herr von Kiderlen may be regarded as a success in that it 
has removed a source of friction with France, the tension between Germany and 
England still remains a source of anxiety and is carried on into the New Year with 
undiminished force. This tension, the article says, is the blackest storm cloud on 
the international horizon, and will continue in the future to be a point of danger as 
long as Germany remains the sole target for English policy. . . •. -C) 

The “Lokal Anzeiger,” after calling attention to the undiminished irritation 
felt by German public opinion at the “ strange and inexplicable hostility ” of England 
against Germany which the events of the past year brought to light, makes a strong 

bid for Eussian, and to a certain extent French, friendship 

These remarks lead up to a dissertation upon the advantage to Germany of close 
relations with Eussia, the only country’, the article states, whose interests vis d vis 

of England are identic with those of Germany 

The article then points out that alliances and ententes founded, not on 
community of interests, but on the hatred of a third Power, cannot last, that 
Germany and Eussia have common aims and no fundamental points of difference, 
and that it would be to the interests of both Germany, Austria-Hungary and Eussia 
if a return could be made to the policy which formed for nearly a century the ground , 
work of European development. 

“The present moment” the article says, in conclusion, “and the present 
political constellations in Europe may perhaps be unpropitious for such a change, 
but the re-establishment of the ‘ Drei-Faiser-Bund,’ which would not necessarily 
exclude Italy, or be necessarily directed against France, should in the future be 
the constant aim of our statesmen. It is our firm hope that the Potsdam Agreement 
has cleared the path in this direction.” 

Of course there is nothing new in this attempt to stir up antagonism between 
Eussia and ourselves and to revive the idea of the “ Drei-Kaiser-Bund,” still I do- 
not remember that it has ever been made in quite so barefaced a manner and in such 
plain and even hostile language. This must be my excuse for quoting the article at 
sirch length 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

[The omifclod parts of this despatch contain summaries of and quotations from German- 
Press reports.] 


No. 484. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, Berlin, January 7, 1912. 

I should like to reflect a little on the question of reopening the ‘Exchange of 
naval information ’ negotiations before answering your despatch on the subject 
officially. (®) No time will be lost, as obviously nothing can be done before the 
Eeichstag Elections. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

(2) [-u. 8upm, p. 652, No. 482.] 
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There seem to be two points to bear in mind in considering this question. The 
first is whether, in view of the present irritation felt against us by a large section 
of public opinion and the violent manner in which we are being abused by its Press, 
it would be advisable at this moment to make proposals which presuppose a certain 
amount of friendliness between the ‘two nations or whether it would not be better 
to wait a little time in order to give this irritation time to evaporate. 

The second is whether, considering the time that has elapsed since the German 
Government accepted our proposals in principle, W'e should not take the earliest 
opportunity after the Elections to renew the negotiations; in which case we should 
have a perfectly natural reason to give for the delay which has occurred, namely 
that we had chosen the first moment when the German Government, having got rid 
of the Moroccan Question and of the Elections, could give the question their full 
attention. If on the other hand we delay our answer much longer w’^e should have 
less excuse for the delay which has occurred, and we might be suspected of motives 
for springing our answer on them at some particular moment and for some particular 
reason — for instance a possible increase in the German Naval Programme or an 
increase in the Socialist vote. 

As, for the reason I have indica^^ed, the renewal of the negotiations as soon as 
the elections are off the German mind, would be a perfectly natural and easily 
explained proceeding on our part, I am inclined to think that that is the course 
we should follow. It seems to me to outweigh the consideration that our friendly 
proposals, if made while public opinion is excited against us, might be regarded as 
the result of hostile language on the part of a section of the German Press. 

There remains to be considered the possibility of the Imperial Government 
saying that the time has gone by when our proposals would have been acceptable 
to them. I think that it is unlikely that the German Government will adopt this 
, course. Both the Chancellor and Kiderlen have on several occasions made it a 
grievance that our answer has been so long delayed, but neither of them have ever 
given any indication or hint that they were inclined to let the matter drop in 
consequence. But even should our desire to reopen the negotiations meet with a 
refusal I think we should be on strong ground. We could easily show why our 
answer has been delayed and let public opinion here become aware of our reasons, 
and if the party of the left return, as anticipated, to the Eeichstag as the strongest 
single party in that house, they would make it hot for the Government as soon as 
they knew that proposals from Great Britain, intended to remove the distrust and 
suspicion which have had so much to do with the increased expenditure in 
armaments, have once more met with a rebuff from the Directors of German foreign 
policy. 

These are my views, but before writing them officially I should like to think 
them over a little longer and also to consult Captain Watson as to the present feeling 
in naval circles with regard to this question. He is, however, at present in Holland 
and I am not sure when he returns. Should you agree with my present views and 
wish to act quickly, I would send you a despatch by next messenger without waiting 
to consult with him. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCI-TEN. 

P.S. — Captain Watson has just returned. I shall tell him of course that I only 
want his opinion and that he is to make no inquiries. 
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No. 485. 

Sir B. Goschen io Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 1909/1909/12/18. 

(No. 14.) Secret. Berlin, D. January 12, 1912. 

Sir, E. January 15, 1912. 

I have the honour to aclmowledge the receipt of your despatch marked Secret 
No. 2 of the 2nd instant, (^) in which you desire me to furnish you with an expression 
of my views as to whether the present moment is favourable for placing before the 
German Government the proposals for the “Exchange of Naval Information*' 
contained in the letter addressed to you by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty on the 12th December last.(^) 

In reply I would venture to state that, while seeing some advantage in 
communicating these proposals to the German Government at the earliest moment 
possible, I see nothing in the present situation which renders their postponement 
necessary or desirable. Both the Chancellor and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs have made it somewhat of a grievance that, although they have signified 
their willingness to fall in with the views of His Majesty*s Government on this 
question and notified their acceptance in principle of the views of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty as to the form the Agreement should take, no further 
steps in the matter have been taken by His Majesty’s Government nor any answer 
returned to their last Memorandum on this subject. This delay is of course very 
easily to be explained particularly if, as I would venture to suggest, His Majesty’s 
Government should decide to present their new proposals to the German Government 
as soon as the Eeichstag elections are over and therefore at a moment when the 
German Government may be presumed ‘to be free to give their full attention to the 
matter. 

That public opinion in Germany is still in a high state of irritation against 

Great Britain is an unfortunate fact which cannot be gainsaid, and at first sight it 

might appear inopportune to lay before the Government proposals which presuppose 
a certain amount of cordial feelings between the two nations. I venture however 
to express the opinion that in this matter, in which in any case the first negotiations 
will probably be of a secret nature, the state of public opinion in Germany should 
not be allowed to interfere with the communication of proposals which have been 
long looked for by the Imperial Government and which moreover may perhaps', at 
all events from our point of view, be regarded as an answer to the frequently 

•expressed desire that “acts and not words only” should be forthcoming from His 

’Majesty’s Government. 

I would accordingly suggest that the proposals should be placed before the 
German Government as soon as possible after the elections are completed, and before 
any proposals for the increase of the German Shipbuilding Programme, if such, as 
is confidently expected, are to be made, can be submitted to the new Eeichstag. 
For I consider that no time for reopening the negotiations on this subject would 
seem to be more natural and suitable than the moment when the German Govern- 
ment will, for the first time since their last communication on this subject, be free 
from serious preoccupations, such as the Morocco-Congo negotiations and tho 
Eeichstag elections. 

The question remains as to whether there is any likelihood that the Imperial 
Government will refuse to entertain these proposals with the excuse that the time 
has passed when they would have been acceptable. 

I do not consider this at all likely. But in any case His Majesty’s Government 
could give strong reasons for the delay which has taken place, reasons which could 
not fail to carry weight with the more reasonable portion of the German public. In 


(^) [7J. aupTa, p. 652, No. 482.] 

(®) [r supra, pp. 647-9, No. 478.] 
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fact I feel sure that the knowledge, which would sooner or later reach the public, 
that naval proposals from His Majesty’s Government of a friendly nature had again 
met with a rebuff would cause great dissatisfaction at all events in liberal and radical 
circles and would not tend to smooth the path of the Government in the new 
Eeichstag where, according to all accounts, the party most opposed to expenditure 
on armaments, will be considerably reinforced. 

I have consulted Captain Watson, Naval Attache to this Embassy, witb 
regard to the probable attitude of German naval of&cers towards the present 
proposals. He has stated his views in the enclosed Memorandum, to which I beg tO' 
call your attention. The Memorandum covers a good deal of ground but the gist 
of it is that, notwithstanding the irritation caused in Germany by recent events. 
Senior Naval Officers, at all events, would, in his opinion, welcome anything that 
might lead to a better understanding between the two Navies, and that a m o re 
favom’able opportunity than the present for presenting the present proposals is, as. 
far as naval opinion is concerned, not likely to occur. 

The elections to the Eeichstag are taking place to-day ; in a fortnight the second 
Ballots will take place and the new Eeichstag is expected to meet on or about the 
9th of February. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 485. 

Proposals for exchange of Naval information between England and Germany. 


Remarks by Captain H. D. R. Watson, Royal Navy, on the probable reception of 

them by German Naval Officers. 

Confidential. January 9, 1912. 

1. Evidence that has come to ms during the past 17 months goes to show 
that during the years m which the British Naval .Estimates were reduced and prior 
to the introduction of the additional 4 British Armoured Ships being laid down 
(making 8 in one year), the activity in German Naval circles. Ports, and Yards was. 
extremely great. During this period the German Naval Officers appear to have had 
an idea that they might be able to build sufficiently near to the British Naval strength 
as to- be able by means of Allies and assiduous work on their own part to successfully 
compete with the British Fleet weakened, as they thought, by lack of financial 
support and divided in action by Strategical considerations, whereas the German 
Naval Officers have had only one object in view, the British Fleet. Further, people 
were not wanting, inside the German Navy as well as outside of it, who decried the 
state of efficiency of the British Fleet and lauded that of the German. I have myself’ 
come across echoes of this in Germany, Holland, and Denmark. 

Whether the German Senior Naval Officers, who knew the British Navy by 
virtue of previous experience, really believed this is a matter of some doubt. I am 
under the impression that the average Senior Officer did not, and was really full of 
admiration for his “big Naval British brother” and his larger opportunities for 
acquiring Fleet experience, and that he further was in some doubt as to the likelihood 
of an ultimate German Naval success in a war, even given equal numbers. However 
the Newspapers, _ etc., helped to lull his fears, and to promote the hopes of the 
younger generation: and the day was carried by the Admiralty Officers, whose- 
ambitions and those of others for a greater German Fleet led them on, and who were 
helped by the younger generation of the Navy who, not knowing the British Fleet 
hke_ their Seniors, were fully (mnscious of their own hard and really good work and 
haying no standard of comparison to go by, believed the disparaging reports of the 
British Fleet, and also doubted the desire or ability of England to continue bearing 
the_ Naval financial burden. They were encouraged in this doubt by proposals for 
Uinitatioiis of Arma/inoiits Gmanating from England. Those same proposals wero* 
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regarded by the German Admiralty Authorities with some suspicion because the 
German Fleet Law was decided on and was on its way to the zenith of its Ship- 
building programme, which was to be reached in 1911. Without going further one 
may say that the proposals, made at the time they were, provoked suspicion at the 
German Admiralty, and wonder in that they, having laid down a regular programme 
to ineet their own requirements, should be thought likely to reduce it for apparently 
England’s benefit. 

This situation continued until the addition of the 4 British Armoured Ships 
before referred to, and the subsequent years’ programmes of 5 or 6 Armoured Ships 
per annum in England. Up to the last it was thought in German Naval circles that 
the 8 Armoured Ships, voted in one year, would not be laid down: and when they 
actually were, evidence in Germany goes to prove that the before prevailing general 
Naval activity was greatly diminished. 

Since that the general Naval opinion has been gradually accustoming itself to 
the thought that England will always build to have a strong proportional strength 
over Germany. The opinion of the older and more moderate Senior Officers began 
to have more weight as compared with that of the special Admiralty Officers and the 
young generation. Further the personal resentment of the Minister of Marine 
against the First Lord of the British Admiralty and against the then Naval Attache 
in Berlin, on which I have before reported, at certain statements in the English 
House of Commons which Admiral von Tirpitz alleged impugned his personal honesty 
and truth, began to diminish with the process of time. 

2. ^ When suggestions for the interchange of Naval information were handed 
to Admiral von Tirpitz by me on August 24th, 1910, (*) matters in the Naval world 
were therefore in this condition : — 

(a.) That the Minister of Marine was still nursing a personal grievance, and he 
was also being urged on by the Navy League and the Armament and 
Ship-buildmg Firms to further increase the Navy when the zenith of 
the ship-building of present Navy Law was reached. Also having built 
up the Navy Law it was impossible for him not to have a feeling of pride 
in his achievement; while he would have been hardly human if regret 
did not enter his mind at a thought of the possible reduction of the ship- 
building programme during his concluding years of office. Also it is 
fair to say that looking at the German Fleet it does appear to be deficient 
in Armoured or Battle Cruisers. 

(h.) The Admiralty were naturally of his views. 

(c.) The large mass of_ the German Navy were beginning to think a better 
understanding with the British Navy was desirable. I have strong 
evidence of this desire on the part of the Senior Officers who were free 
of the Admiralty influences. 

I am bound to say I believe the Ship-building policy of England, by its 
magnitude in recent years, has had its effect in this respect and has helped the 
friends of England in the German Navy. 

8. On the proposals for the exchange of information being made in 1910, the 
first opinion of the Minister of Marine, still labouring under a sense of personal 
resentment, was I considered and still think, adverse to them particularly as the 
suspicion the previous proposals for limitation of armaments had aroused was again 
awakened in his mind: and he feared having his hands tied during the lean years 
of German Naval Ship-building soon to come under the present Navy Law. Naturally 
his idea permeated his immediate entourage at the Admiralty. 

1 have reported in September 1910 on the events subsequent to speaking to the 
Minister of Marine about the above proposals, and on how well proposals TnnlriTig 
for a better knowledge of each other and for an improved feeling between the British. 

(^) [v. sttpro, pp. 514-3, No. 397, and ends.'] 

2 r 


[17590;] 
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and German Navies, were received by the Senior Flag Of&cers not immediately under 
the Admiralty. 

In the light of my subsequent experience, I now beg to report that I consider 
the opinion I then formed that the majority of the Senior Officers of the German 
Navy would welcome a better understanding between the two Navies, ^as entirely 
correct; and I believe would have grown steadily but for the events of Morocco, etc. 

Even allowing for the Moroccan affairs, and the bitterness of the Newspapers, 
I would report that the attitude of the more Senior Naval Officers was uninfluenced 
thereby; and that they still desire sincerely a better understanding, and would 
welcome steps leading thereto. 

Naturally the Naval Officer is in favour of a larger Navy as it means more 
appointments, and the senior Officers are beginning to suffer from unemployment. 
But in spite of recent political events and the heat engendered thereby, the senior 
Naval Officers as a whole were somewhat lukewarm over the Morocco affairs, they 
shared the opinions held by many moderate Germans that the Government action 
in this matter was injudicious in the beginning and weak in its continuing steps. 
More travelled than other Germans, and conscious of the inferiority of Numbers of 
the German Fleet, they were not optimistic as to the chances of German success 
in an encounter with the British Fleet. Of the younger Officers it is unnecessary 
to speak, except to say that they and perhaps some of the Senior Officers, being 
Teutons, were excited against England later by the German Newspapers’ publications 
in the Naval ports of reports of the British Fleet being off Borkum at a critical stage 
of the proceedings. 

4. The attitude of the Admiralty towards the proposals for exchange of 
information from being first one of antipathy changed to one of encouragement for 
a few months last winter, tempered by a desire to establish the proposals on a basis 
which might be favourable to Germany’s interests. 

Then Moroccan affairs supervened, and I am bound to say that the attitude of 
the Ad m iralty had been such during the previous months as to decidedly convey the 
impression to me that the proposals had not been to the liking of the Admiralty, 
that they had given the German Naval Authorities some food for thought as to how 
they could benefit their own Country over them (particularly in the matter of post- 
poning production of their Naval Estimates to the same date as the British); and 
further that when the Morocco affairs rendered it necessary to delay matters with the 
onus of reply to the proposals on the British side, to put it mildly they were glad 
and hoped to benefit by the experience. 

5. Whether the renewal of the proposals for exchange of information at present 
time would be agreeable it is difficult to say for certain in view of so recent a state 
of high feeling in Germany. The Moroccan affairs have undoubtedly, whethei- 
conducted with a purpose or not, given a better chance of a Naval increase being 
carried out. But it is patent to all moderate naval men that the process of getting 
a little more and a little more for the Navy is becoming played out. The Army 
demands are clashing with the Naval, and other political factors are making it more 
and more unlikely that even if the Eeichstag votes the Naval increases put forward 
by the Navy League, the limit of expansion is nearing its end, and the Liberals at 
any rate are realising that one German ship more means two British. The cry of 
the Ship-building Yards to have the next 6 years bridged over, coupled with the 
Moroccan agitation, may result in one more Armoured Ship per annum, (though that 
is a political question). But I believe the opinion, already existing in the Nation, 
is extending to the Navy that a limit to Naval expansion is nearing, that further 
efforts in this direction will jeopardize relations with England, and that it is in their 
interests to have a rest from the ceaseless activity and jealousies, the former of 
which bears more hardly on the permanent Personnel of the German Navy than 
on the British. Further the Senior German Naval Officers look back to the old 
friendly relations they have had with their British Colleagues and would like their 
renewal. Another factor in favour of a favourable reception of the proposals for 
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•exchange of information by the German Admiralty is that time and other factors 
have diminished the personal resentment of the Minister of Marine, before referred 
to. Also if one may judge by one’s personal relations with him and the senior Nava] 
OfiSicers recently, I should say the time is as ripe as it is likely to be. 

6. Allowing therefore for the temporary irritation caused to some of the Naval 
Officers by Moroccan affairs, I believe that it is probable the renewal of the proposals 
for exchange of information would probably be now favourably received by the 
German Admiralty; but I desire to emphasize that I am strongly of opinion that 
this favourable reception is made possible only by the increased and maintained 
relative strength of the British Fleet to the German, and by reason of the possibility 
of failure of the German Estimates to continue providing in the future for a large 
Navy as well as a large Army. My remarks in regard to the former reason apply 
to the future as well as the past. 

7. I submit these remarks with all deference, observing that as they are only 
impressions I cannot guarantee their accuracy in all respects. But as my study of 
the German Navy has been a close one, extending over 3 years, first at the War 
College; then visiting German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish Naval centres; at the 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty; and subsequently as Nava] Attache in 
Berlin, I feel the more confident that my remarks contained herein are correct in 
the main. Owing largely to my speaking to the Minister of Marine and other Naval 
Officers in 1910 about the proposal for exchange of information, and other reasons, 
I have been personally very intimately received by German Naval Officers. 

HUGH WATSON. 

Captam and Naval Attache. 


No. 486. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A, Nicolson. 

F.O. 5986/5569/12/18. 

Private. 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, January 12, 1912. 

I have heard a rumour that you are back in London so I write you a few lines 
on the chance. Tliere is for the moment nothing new to report. I wish I could give 
a better report of Anglo-German relations, but as my few England-loving German 
friends tell me that they have never known the feeling of irritation against England 
so strong and so widely spread as it is at present, I am afraid that that is the case. 

Well ! there is nothing to be done for the moment as far as I can see ; but I 
can’t help thinking that the bad feeling is just a little artificial and that we shan’t 
hear quite so much of it after the Elections are over. I think that Lord Lonsdale, 
meaning doubtless excessively well ‘‘manque une bonne occasion de se taire”! but 
the Pan-German Press has been really too silly about it, and it really takes some 
ingenuity to represent the interview as an insult to the Emperor. I was afraid at 
one moment that we were going to have another ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ incident over 
again, but thank goodness the matter seems to have fizzled out. The i)oor little 
effort of the Standard to put the Crown Prince right with his English Friends also 
gave rise to unfriendly comment here. In fact both these well meant attempts have 
been represented here as part of a deep and insidious policy on the part of H[is] 
M[aiesty’s] G[overnment] ! it would be interesting to look into the minds of the 
German journalists who write this sort of nonsense. 

The Emperor talked no international politics with me on New Tear’s day, but 
he talked a good deal with Gambon — condoled with him on being abused in France 
for his conduct of the negotiations and said ‘never mind! in a year’s time they 
will erect a statue in your honour.’ He then said a thing which Gambon has not 
reported to his Government, and which he told me under the seal of secrecy, with 

[17690] 2 tj 2 
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a reservation in favour of you; the Emperor said Your Press is very bad and very 
hostile to Germany, but I don’t blame France for it as I happen to know that all 
those anti-German Articles are paid for by my friends on the other side of the 
Channel.” 

My information is still that there is an intention to submit to the New Eeichstag, 
as soon as possible after it meets, proposals for an increase ^ of the shipbuilding 
Programme for 1912. But there is apparently a controversy going on as to whether 
it is not the Army that should be attended to rather than the Navy, and it seems 
rather uncertain as to which will carry the day; possibly both may come in for an 
increase. 

I am rather tired of sending home anti-English Articles in the Press, particularly 
as I think I have done enough in that line to show the state of public opinion at the 
present moment. For that reason I have not made any analysis of Professor 
Schiemann’s last weekly Article in the Kreuz. But looking over it tonight I see 
that there are one or two points which might interest the Foreign Office, so I will 
just mention them to you now. In speaking of the strong probability of an increase 
in the Naval Programme for this year he says that the experiences of last summer, 
when England, unasked and unbound by any Treaty, placed her fleet and an 
expeditionary force unreservedly at the disposal of France for a war that would have 
had no justification whatever, had caused the whole of Germany, with the exception 
perhaps of the socialists, to unite in the desire that precautionary measures should 
at once be taken by the Imperial Government. “ Sir E. Grey” he continues, ” has 
only allowed Parliament a very superficial glance at the cards he holds in his hand. 
We know that he is our deadly enemy, and it is not us, but he, who will be 
responsible, if the costly and, to both sides, exhausting, competition in the building 
of super-Dreadnoughts has to be resorted to again.” Later he adds that there is 
no reason to doubt that the friendly hand which is held out to Germany by those who 
sympathise with the sentiments expressed in a recent Article in the ” Nation” (from 
which he quotes largely) will be heartily grasped, and he points out that he has 
always maintained that an understanding honourable to both sides would be the 
interest of both Germany and Great Britain. Moreover the Kaiser had never 
concealed his desire for such an understanding and had only recently stated that if 
1912 saw the attainment of that result it should be a year marked with a white stone 
— but .... here the Professor gives a long list of English statesmen both in and 
outside the Cabinet, beginning with the Secretary of State for War and ending with 
Mr. Hobhouse, who have an understanding with Germany profoundly at heart — 
but he expresses some doubt as to whether their influence is strong enough to effect 
any change in the attitude and tendencies of the Foreign Office ! ! 

The ‘ Kreutz Zeitung ’ is I think you told me an old ‘ friend ’ of yours ! 

The Elections are over by this time. I have heard nothing about them yet; 
but the opinion has lately been very generally expressed that the Socialist gains 
will not be as great as they were expected to be. The Chancellor used to tell me 
that he feared that about 120 Socialists would be returned, but the latest estimate 
was between 80 or 90. Tomorrow we shall know more about it, but there are of 
course the supplementary Ballots to be taken yet. I am very glad to hear that you 
are feeling quite rested, I hope it is true. 


MINUTE. 


Tours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


The Emperor’s statement that anti-German articles in France are paid for from England ia 
untrue and very mischievous. 


E. G. 
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No. 487. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

F.O. 1909/1909/12/18. 

(No. 11.) Secret. 

Sir : — Foreign Office, January 17, 1912. 

In your despatch No. 14 Secret of the 12th instant, (^) Your Excellency informed 
me that you considered that it was desirable that the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to an exchange of naval information should be in the hands 
of the German Government immediately after the close of the present Eeichstag 
elections. 

I inferred from Your Excellency’s despatch that you further considered that it 
might be advisable for His Majesty’s Government in communicating these proposals 
to explain the reasons why they have not replied at an earlier date to the last 
memorandum from the German Government on the subject. The reasons for such 
delay appear to me to be so patent as hardly to require any explanation — certainly 
no excuses — on the part of His Majesty’s Government ; unless such explanations are 
invited by anything said or suggested by the Chancellor. 

I should be glad if Your Excellency will choose a suitable moment for making 
known to the German Government the proposals of His Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the exchange of naval information, and I leave to Your Excellency’s 
discretion the form in which the communication should be made. 

I am, &c. 

[E. GREY.] 


(^) [v. supra, ]>p. 655-6, No, 485.1 


No. 488. 

Sir E. Gosclien to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 2894/1909/12/18. 

(No. 29.) Secret. Berlin, D. January 19, 1912, 

Sir, E. January 22, 1912. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch marked Secret 
No. 11 of the 17th instant. (^) 

I propose to take the earliest possible opportunity after the conclusion of the 
Elections to lay before the Imperial Government the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to an exchange of naval information. 

I would venture to state with reference to my despatch No. 14 Secret of the 
12th instant (^) that it was by no means my idea that any explanations or excuses 
should be given or made in communicating the proposals to the Imperial Government. 
What I intended to convey was that if, as seemed possible from recent remarks by 
the Chancellor and Herr von Kiderlen, any observations were to be made respecting 
the delay which has occurred, His Majesty’s Government had very strong reasons 
wherewith to explain that delay. 


I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(^) [r. immediately preceding document.] 
(2) [ij. supra, pp. 655-6, No. 485.] 
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No. 489. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 4980/1909/12/18. 

(No. 47.) Secret. Berlin, D. January 28, 1912. 

Sir, R. February 5, 1912. 

With reference to your despatch No. 11 Secret (1909/12) of the 17th instant, (*) 
I have the honour to report that I saw Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter to-day and 
handed to him a Memorandum, copy of which is enclosed herein, containing the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government with regard to an exchange of naval 
information. 

His Excellency, who has only just retiuned from Italy, stated that he was 
leaving Berlin again immediately. He promised however to examine the matter 
closely and he hoped to have an opportunity of speaking to me again on the subject 
next week. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure in No. 489. 


Memorandum communicated to Herr vo7i Kiderlen-Waechter. 


His Majesty’s Government have bad under their consideration the A ide-MSinoire 
of the Imperial Foreign Office dated June 27th, 1911, (") in regard to the suggested 
exchange of naval information between Great Britain and Germany. They have 
reviewed the question with an earnest desire to arrive at a useful and'practical result 
which should be convenient to the two Governments, and beneficial to the relations 
between the two countries and they do not see any difficulties of an insuperable 
nature in the exchange of technical information whether as regards substance or 
time. 


His Majesty’s Government would not allow any question of mere procedure to 
stand in the way of an agreement the object of which is to remove uncertainty and 
to disarm suspicion; at the same time, however, it should, they consider, be 
recognized that the difficulties of arranging for an interchange of technical details 
increase markedly as the details become more minute. More room for ditferences 
as to the bases necessary for fair comparisons arise at eveiy step. There is a danger 
that this in itself might become the vantage-ground of suspicions and disputes, while 
at the same time the value of the information for the main purpose in hand would 
steadily diminish. They recognize, moreover, that what may be called the T)rof<'s- 
Bional secrets of construction, which are the signs of the progress of naval scieiK^o 
m either country, are in a peculiar sense the private property of the respective 
Governments, and that it would be discouraging to designers and architects of eitlier 
nation were an arrangement come to by which each new contrivance should be 
immediately imparted to the naval authorities of a foreign Power. His Maiestv's 
Government whilst anxious to arrange for a fair and reasonable exchange of naval 
information, have never had any desire to ascertain or disclose the special features 
upon which naval experts rely for the superiority of this or that point in the construc- 
tion of any vessel. They are content to assume that every ship in each class wfil 
represent the last word of the naval science of the constructing Power on the subi('(‘t 
The mformation which they would wish to obtain, and which they are perfectly willine 
to furmsh, concerns not so much the technical quality and specifications of the various 
vessels, as the scale of warlike preparation upon which the Admiralties of the two 
countries have embarked; and it is with the sole object of freeing this vital matter 
from the atmosphere of doubt and anxiety with which it has been from time to time 
surrounded that the following observations are put forward. 


(^) 

(") 

(“) 


>. supra, p. 661, No. 487.] 
[Printed in Q.P. NXXI, pp. 60-3.] 
[o. supra, p. 640, No. 472, end.] 
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His Majesty’s Government do not seek to know the intentions of the German 
Government so far as the future is concerned, or to lead that Government into any 
arrangement which would fetter reciprocally the free discretion of either Power to 
alter, vary, diminish or extend their naval programme. They are concerned with 
the exact situation, in fact at given and agreed periods in each year. They would 
desire to know how many vessels of each class or type are being constructed at such 
given times in all the yards, public or private, of the German Empire, whether for 
the German Government or for foreign sale. They are prepared similarly to satisfy 
the German Government beyond doubt or question as to the general position of all 
war-ship construction within the United Kingdom. What is desired, indeed, is an 
exchange of simple and easily verifiable facts. It would, it is considered, be sufficient 
if at any dates convenient to the two Governments, when communicating the 
programme for the ensuing year, the number of ships of each class upon whose 
construction or preliminary preparation for construction money is actually being 
spent, could be made known to each other by the two Governments, if the dates of 
the laying down, launching and completion of the ships could be exchanged, if the 
first two conditions could be tested by the periodical and reciprocal visits of the Naval 
Attaches, who should be permitted at the agreed periods to inspect the building slips 
in all the yards capable of constructing war-vessels. 

So far as further information upon the character of the vessels in each class is 
concerned it is not considered that there should be any difficulty in arriving at an 
understanding. The main data of the ships building, or to be built, such as are 
published in the annual '‘Dickinson Eetiirn,” i.e., displacement, horse power and 
the number of guns constituting the primary armament, could it is thought readily 
be exchanged. To this might be added with great advantage a simple statement of 
the amount of money which, according to the contract price, was to be expended on 
the hulls, the armament and the engines, respectively. The last, without trenching 
upon the peculiarities of construction, would probably be found in practice to provide 
a much truer measure of the scale of naval preparations than any other which could 
be adopted. ITis Majesty’s Government agree with the German Government that 
any contemplated variation in facts which have once been communicated should be 
notified before it is made. It is therefore considered all the more desirable to 
confine that information to broad and main features of construction and armament, 
and tliuR avoid llio need of repeated communications on minor details. 

Wirli a view to freeing the naval preparations of both countries from all sinister 
suspicions which may be fostered by newspaper activities, and so undermine the 
feeling of mutual confidence which it is earnestly desired to see prevail, His Majesty’s 
Government arc also anxious that the above proposals for the interchange of 
information shall include all cases of the arming of merchant or passenger vessels. 
They would be prepared to use their influence with the shipping companies of the 
United Kingdom, in order to secure opportunities of inspection at agreed periods by 
the German Naval Attache of all such vessels over and above a speed which might 
be fixed at 14 knots; and they would ask that similar facilities should be accorded 
to the British Naval Attache or other officer who may be agreed on as convenient 
between the two Governments. 

It is most strongly felt that an agreement upon these lines is, so far as His 
Majesty’s Government are concerned, practicable and most valuable to all; that it 
would be entirely equal and reciprocal between both countries; that it would not 
prejudice (he natural enterprise of the naval architects of either country; that it 
would not bind the freedom of action of either country; and that it would afford 
no foothold for disputes or suggestions as to discrepancies in the bases adopted for 
the various data; and His Majesty’s Government are prepared promptly and frankly 
to facilitate the carrying out of any such agreement, not merely in the jealously 
regarded letter, but in fullest confidence and sincerity. 
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No. 490. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 5331/1909/12/18. 

(No. 48.) 

gjr Foreign Office, February 3, 1912. 

’ I told M. Gambon to-day(‘) that Sir Arthur Nicolson had reported to me his 
question whether anything was proceeding between Germany and ourselves as to the 
Portuguese Colonies. 

I said that nothing was proceeding. Count Mettemich, some time ago, and not, 
as I understood, under instructions from his Government, had spoken to me of the 
possibility that Portugal might sell her African Colonies of Angola and Mozambique. 
He had not mentioned any other Portuguese Colonies. In Berlin neither the 
Imperial Chancellor nor Herr von Kiderlen had said a word about any Portuguese 
Colonies at all. M. Cambon would, however, remember that some time ago I had 
informed bim that we had begun negotiations, or rather conversations, with Germany 
from the starting-point of naval expenditure. These conversations had been inter- 
rupted by our Elections. We had resumed them after the last Election, and the 
Germans had sent us a reply as to naval information. We had held back our answer 
to this, owing to the electricity in the air during the discussion of the question of 
Morocco ; but now we had sent our answer, and the conversations would be resumed. 

M. Cambon said that he heard the impression in Germany was that, if Germany 
made an increase in her naval expenditure, we should at once precipitate a war with 
her; at the same time, an increase of German naval expenditure was inevitable. Of 
course, he did not believe that we should act in this way. 

I said that it was believed throughout Germany that we had intended, either 
with or without France, to attack Germany last September, by surprise, without 
any warlike step having been taken by Germany. This was, of course, absolutely 
untrue; but the state of feeling created in Germany was such that things must get 
either worse or better. We felt, therefore, that it was necessary to talk with the 
German Government. We would do all we could to remove the absurd suspicion 
that we had intended to make an unprovoked attack. 

M. Cambon said he assumed that, if conversations were to be renewed, it meant 
that it was not absolutely certain that Germany would embark on an increase of naval 
expenditure. 

I replied that this was one of the things which we had to find out in the course 
of discussion. At present, everything was very vague, and I could not tell how the 
conversations might develop; but, whatever developments occurred, we should take 
care that they were not such as to impair the relations between Prance and ourselves. 

I impressed upon M. Cambon that it was essential to regard what I had said 
to him as very confidential. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


(^) [M. Paul Gambon’s account of ibis interview is given in D.D.F., 3rd Ser., Vol, I, 
pp. 603-4.] 
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No. 491, 

Sir Edward Grey to Lord Granville. 

P.O. 4980/1909/12/18. 

(No. 80.) Secret. 

My Lord, Foreign Office, February 6, 1912. 

J have received Sir E. Goschen’s despatch No. 47 Secret of the 28th ultimo(') 
and I approve the terms of the memorandum handed by H[is] E[scellency] to 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, containing the proposals of H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
■G[overnment] with regard to an exchange of naval information. 

[I am, &e. 

E. GEEY.] 

(') [». supra, pp. 662-3, No. 489, and end.'] 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE HALDANE MISSION, 1912. 


[ED. NOTE. — ^For references from the British side to the Haldane Mission and the subsequent 
negotiations, v. Lord Haldane : Before the War (1920), pp. 55-72, Autobiography (1929), pp. 238-245; 
W. S. Churchill : The World Crisis, 1911-1914, (1923), pp. 94-108; Lord Grey : Twenty-Five Years 
(1925), Vol. I, pp. 249-253; H. H. Asquith : The Genesis of the War (1924), pp. 97-102. For the 
German side, v. G.P. XXXI, ch. 243; Bethmann Hollweg : Reflections on the World War (1920), 
pp. 47-61; Admiral von Tirpitz : Politische Dokuwente. Der Aiifbau der deutschen Weltmacht 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924), pp. 279-338; Kaiser Wilhelm II: My Memoirs (1922), pp. 142-158; 
B. Huldermann : Albert Ballin (English translation), (1922), pp. 167-184.] 

No. 492. 

Mr. Winston Churchill to Sir E. Cassel. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Cassel, Admiralty, January 7, 1912. 

It will not be wise for me at this juncture to have any parley with y[ou]r 
august friend. If the King were to visit Germany, and I went with him — both 
hypothetical conditions — ^I sh[oul]d be honoured by being permitted to discuss the 
great matters wh[ich] hang in the balance. But the occasion w[oul]d have to arise 
naturally, and I sh[oul]d have to be empowered by Grey and the P[rime] 
Minister]. 

Even then, all that cfoul]d be said on our part w[oul]d be that till Germany 
dropped the naval challenge her policy w[oul]d be continually viewed here with 
deepening suspicion and apprehension; but that any slackening on lier part w[oul]d 
produce an immediate detente, with much goodwili from all England. Failing that 
I see little in prospect but politeness and preparation. 

I deeply deplore the situation, for as you know I have never had any but 
friendly feelings towards that great nation and her illustrious sovereign, and I regard 
the antagonism wh[ich] has developed as insensate. Anything in my power to 
terminate it I w[oul]d gladly do. But the only way I see open is one which I fear 
Germany will be reluctant to take. 

Will you then as you think best disengage me with the greatest respect from 
the suggestion, using, so far as your judgment inclines you, what is written here. 
Always my dear Cassel, 

Your very sincere friend, 

WINSTON S. CHUECEILL. 


(^) [Grey MSS., Vol. 48. A copy of this letter was sent to Sir Edward Grey by Mr. Churcliili 
on February 13.] 


No. 493. 

Mr. Winston Churchill to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (M 

Secret and Personal. 

My dear Grey, Admiralty, January 20, 1912. 

Cassel has received a letter in reply to the answer he conveyed from mo 
(wh[ich] I showed you and the Prime Minister) to this effect : — 

“Herr Baltin’s friend is pleased and interested: Churchill w[oul]d have 

a very good reception in Berlin whether he came in the King’s suite or alone : 

* 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 48.] 
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the difiS.culties are quite understood: if they c[oul]d be surmounted he might 
have some very useful conversation with Admiral Tirpitz:*' lastly, “It is 
necessary that there should now be increases both in the Army and in the 
Navy.” 

Will you send this to the Prime Minister when he returns. 

Yours verv sincerely, 

WINSTON S. CHUECHILL. 


No. 494. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen 

Foreign Office, February 2, 1912. 
Tel Private. (0 D. 6*30 p.m. 

Some communications have taken place with Emperor and German Chancellor 
through Ballin and Sir Ernest Cassel, a channel that was selected in first place by 
the Emperor. I wish to inform you of what has passed and of what we intend to 
do and to consult you as to future developments. I shall be glad if you will come 
to London at once so that I can talk things over with you fully on Monday. (^) 

0) fOrey MSS., VoL 23.] 

(®) [No record has been found in the Foreign Office archives of the conversation which took 
place between Sir Edward Grey and Sir Pj. Goschen during this visit. M. Paul Gambon 
reported, after his interview with Sir Edward Grey on February 7, that Sir E. Goschen was 
in London for twenty-four hours only, and that “ On hii a fait verbalement connaitre le veritable 
but de la visito do Lord Haldane sur laquclle on entend garder un secret absolu.” v. D.D.F,, 
drd Scr., Vol. I, p. G30.] 


No. 495. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Buchanan. 

P.O. 5632/5569/12/J8. Foreign Office, February 7, 1912. 

TeL (No. 96.) Secret. D. 7*15 p.m. 

You should inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs very confidentially that 
coiivcrsations about naval expenditure that began some time ago, as Eussian 
Government were informed at the time,(^) but were suspended first by General 
Election here in 1910, and then by Morocco crisis, (^) are being resumed. 

Lord Haldane Ijas gone to Berlin on a private and unofficial visit, having some 
enquiries to niakc about university education; he presides over a commission here 
on tJ)at subject. But he will have a frank interchange of views with German 
Chancellor informally, and explore the ground to find out whether there is a favour- 
able prospect for negotiations to put the relations of the two countries on a less 
unfavourable footing. 


0) fu. supra, p. 291, No. 198, and not& (2).] 

C) [This subject will be treated in Oooch S Tern parley, Vol. VII,] 
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Till Lord Haldane reports I cannot say what the prospect is, but in any case 
there will be no developments to impair our present good relations with Enssia. 
Prance has made her agreement with Germany about Morocco, and Eussian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs settled some questions at Potsdam last year. It is very desirable 
that we should also settle some of our questions, if possible, or present relations with 
Germany may get worse. 


No. 496. 

Sir Edward Orey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 5631/5569/12/18. Foreign Office, February 7, 1912. 

Tel. (No. 8.) E. D. 7 ’45 p.m. 

1 have told German Ambassador(') that when press enquire as to visit of 
Secretary of State for War to Berlin they wall be told that, as president of a commis- 
sion here on university education, he is with his brother. Professor Haldane, malring 
some enquiries, especially about scientific education in Germany, but that, as he 
is well known to many leading people in Germany, he will no doubt have general 
conversations on the political situation and relations between the two countries. 
German Ambassador said he would inform his Government, and hoped they would 
answer enquiries in the same way, 

(’J [rp. G.P. XXXI, pp. 107-8.] 


No. 497. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private.!*) 

My dear Goschen, London, February 7, 1912. 

I told Metternich today that I had seen a letter from Mr. Allen Baker, M.P., 
giving an account of an interview which he had had with Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. Mr. Allen Baker had gathered that the Chancellor intended to send 
instructions to Count Metternich, in continuation of the conversation which we had 
had before Christmas. But, as I had heard nothing further from Metternich, T 
assumed that he had not yet received instructions. 

Metternich said that he had himself suggested to the Chancellor that the 
conversation should not be resumed until after the holidays. 

I then told him that, since we last met, a communication had reached one of 
my Colleagues from the German Emperor through an unofficial channel; and we 
had replied to the communication through the same channel; but tbin ga could not 
be taken beyond a certain point in an unofficial channel. The Emperor had been 
good enough to express a wish that I should go to Berlin to negotiate ; he had indeed 
sent an invitation though the unofficial channel. I did not wish it to be supposed 
that I did not appreciate the Emperor’s wish and the kind words in which, as 
reported to me, it had been expressed; but I had felt that a visit on my part to 
Berlin would be unfortunate unless there was some definite result to be announced 
at the_ close of the visit. It was, however, convenient to Haldane to mako some 
enquiries in Germany about scientific education. He was the Chairman of a University 
Committee for that purpose here, and he was going to Berlin with his Brother, 
Professor Haldane. At the same time he would be ready to enter upon a frank 
exchange of views with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, to explore the ground 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol, 23.] 
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thoroughly , and to see whether ground could be found on which more formal 
imgotiations could proceed to a satisfactory conclusion. In informal discussions of 
this sort, the exchange of views could be more frank and full than in actual negotia- 
hons. I had discussed with Haldane the whole question of our relations with 
Geimany, and I knew that he was prepared to speak frankly and without reserve 
about the past, present, and future situations. 

I had also asked you to come to London, in order that I might inform you of 
everything that had passed hitherto. 

Count Metternich told me that he had been kept fully informed by his Govern- 
ment of what had passed in the unofllcial channel. He understood that certain 
bases had been proposed. 

I said that every thing which had passed in the non-official channel must be 
regarded as non-committal; but no doubt we had stipulated on our side that naval 
expenditure must be open to discussion, and had said that we would welcome 
suggestions as to how we could show that our policy was not opposed to German 
expansion and German interests. Every thing had, however, been very vague, and 
nothing definite had been stated as to German naval expenditure. 

Metternich remarked that the unofficial channel had suggested, amongst other 
things, that possibly I might visit Berlin in company with Lord Haldane and 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

I replied that the suggestion of this combined visit was new to me; when more 
than one person was engaged in an unofficial ‘channel, various suggestions were apt 
to be made. 

Metternich said that we must no^v wait to see what report Haldane brought 
back from Berlin. 

To this I agreed. 

Yours etc., 

E. GEEY. 


No. 498. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 5500/5569/12/18. 

(No. 50.') Secret. 

Foreign Office , February 7, 1912. 

I told M. Cambon to-day very confidentially for his information and that of 
M. Poincare, that Lord Haldane was now on his way to Berlin. (^) It was convenient 
to him to make some enquiries about scientific education in Germany, and he was 
going to do so with his Brother. But, while he was in Berlin, he would also have 
a frank interchange of views with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, and would explore 
the ground, in order to find out what Germany intended and what she wanted, and 
whether there was a favourable prospect for negotiations which would put the 
relations of the two countries on a better footing. I observed that France had made 
her Agreement with Germany as to Morocco ; Russia had made hers as to the Bagdad 
Railway ; but so far since I had been in Office we had not made any Agreement with 
Germany as to any of the difficulties between us. 

M. Cambon said that he supposed the important point was naval expenditure. 
If an agreement on this point could be come to between England and Germany, 
it would be a very good thing; but he feared that it would be very difficult. 

T remarked that the question was certainly a difficult one. We would have to* 
find out what Germany wanted before we could say whether anything could be done. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(^) fM. Paul Gambon’s report on this subject is given in D.D.F., 3rd Ser., Vol. I, pp. 630-3.] 
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No. 499. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 


Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie, London, February 7, 1912. 

The record of my conversation with Gambon will show you what I have said 
to him about our conversations with Germany. (^) 

Last month a communication reached one of my Colleagues from the German 
Emperor through Ballin and Gassel. It was brought to me, and some further 
communications passed through the same channel. The Emperor expressed a strong 
wish that I should go to Berlin, and he' sent me an invitation. I thought that this 
would never do; but I also thought that the communications should not go any 
further through unofficial channels. 

It happens to be convenient for Haldane to go to Berlin about the business of 
a University Committee for Scientific Education, over which he presides here. He 
is to see Bethmann-Hollweg, and have a very frank exchange of views about naval 
expenditure and other things, in order to discover whether the Germans will do 
any thing in connection with that expenditure, and what they want in return. 

I have discussed the whole ground thoroughly with him and with Goschen. 
The question is not very easy. The Germans are very vague about what is possible 
as regards naval expenditure; and, though we are quite prepared to satisfy them 
that we have no intention of attacking them or supporting an aggressive policy 
against them, we must keep our hands free to continue the relations which we 
already have with France. 

I spoke to Gambon for his information and that of Poincare, so that it is not 
necessary for you to make a communication; but I think that you ought to know 
how things stand, in case that Poincare should say anything to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

EDWAED GEEY. 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 14.] 

(^) [v. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 500. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, February 9, 1912. 

F.O. 5855/5569/12/18. D. 4-15 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 9.) Secret. E. 6-45 p.m. 

Lord Haldane had yesterday friendly conversation with Chancellor at the 
embassy. He spoke in language arranged. Chancellor expressed satisfaction at 
explanation of military preparations last summer. As regards an understanding, 
Chancellor asked Lord Haldane’s opinion as to the formula he had proposed in 
memorandum sent to England. (^) After some discussion his Excellency admitted that 
unprovoked attacks on allies of either Power would be fatal to his formula. Lord 
Haldane then asked, speaking for himself only, whether mutual undertakings against 
aggressive unprovoked attacks and against all combinations, military and naval plans 
having for their basis aggression or unprovoked attack would meet his views. His 
Excellency was inclined to agree, but said he must consider question. The new 

(^) [cp. infra, pp. 682-4, No. 506, Appendices I-IV.] 
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German Navy Law was then discussed. Chancellor said that third squadron was 
absolutely necessary, so Lord Haldane pointed out measures Admiralty would have 
to take in consequence. He added that new construction programme was a more 
serious matter, and would affect value of agreement in British public opinion. Two 
keels for one to every one German addition would have to be laid down. Chancellor 
asked whether that would really be Admiralty programme. Lord Haldane said that 
there was no doubt of it and that some modification of German new programme 
would materially assist agreement. Chancellor said he would consider matter, but 
that some new ships would be necessary in view of third squadron. The new plan 
would have fundamentally to be adhered to; could Lord Haldane suggest any way 
out of the difficulty? Latter suggested spreading plan over a number of years. 
Chancellor said he would reflect on suggestion, but seemed to anticipate difficulty 
with German Admiralty. 

The possibilities which might arise out of an agreement on above points were 
then discussed, and Chancellor seemed both surprised and pleased at disposition of 
His Majesty’s Government to talk over territorial questions in Africa in friendly 
spirit. Lord Haldane said that of course he could not commit his colleagues in 
these matters, but that he was sure that if an agreement was come to on two great 
topics his Excellency would find His Majesty’s Government in excellent mood for 
discussion. His Excellency said he would be in equally good mood. 

Lord Haldane touched lightly on Bagdad Railway question, and Chancellor gave 
it to be understood that in the event of agreement he thought that he might meet 
our wishes. 

Lord Haldane lunches with Emperor to-day. 


No. 501. 

Sir G. Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey. 

St. Petershurghy February 9, 1912. 

E.O. 5856/5569/12/18. ' D. 8-10 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 49.) Secret. E. 8 p.m. [sic] 

Your telegram No. 96. (^) 

Minister for Foreign Affairs desired me to convey to you his sincere thanks for 
your friendly communication, and to say that he would welcome an improvement in 
Anglo-German relations as maldng for European peace. His Excellency added that 
he personally rather regretted that His Majesty’s Government should have taken 
initiative, as he believed that, had they waited a little, Germany would herself have 
made advances to them, and this, he thought, would have been preferable. 

I observed that, if Germany now rejected olive branch which His Majesty's 
Government were holding out, fact of their having taken this initiative would greatly 
strengthen hands of His Majesty’s Government should they have, in consequence 
of Germany’s attitude, to present increased naval estimates. His Excellency 
admitted ihat there might be something in this. 


(^) [iJ. fiupra, pp. 667-8, No. 495.} 
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No. 502. 

Sir E, Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, February 9, 1912. (^) 

I found, when I arrived here, that the Chancellor had said that he would receive 
Lord Haldane at 11 this morning. I didn’t think that quite a good plan, so I 
arranged that I should go and see His Excellency at 11 and that he should come 
and lunch with me here to meet Lord Haldane. In conversation with the Chancellor 
the latter said that he had just received a despatch from Metternich and that there 
was evidently some misunderstanding. The idea seemed to prevail in London that 
Ballin had acted under instructions from the Emperor. This was far from being 
the case, as neither the Emperor nor he himself had anything to do with Ballin’ s 
first step ! In fact he had been most surprised that Cassel had been chosen by his 
Majesty’s Government as our intermediary in an important matter which concerned 
the two Governments and when there was a German Ambassador in London. I 
said that I had certainly understood that Ballin had acted with some authority, but 
the Chancellor denied it absolutely. In any case, he added, now that the matter is 
in the hands of the two Governments Messrs. Cassel and Ballin can now drop out. 
In this I agreed. Coming back here I at once telephoned to Lord Haldane asking 
him if possible to come in a few minutes before lunch as I had something that I 
wished him to know before he saw the Chancellor. I then told Lord Haldane what 
the Chancellor had said, and which, by the way, Stumm had said to Granville last 
night, viz. “Why on earth did His Majesty’s Government employ Cassel?” 

I was rather of the opinion that this matter should be put straight, but Lord 
Haldane said that he considered the matter should be passed over as lightly as 
possible, all the more that he suspected that the Chancellor’s words to me were 
dictated purely by a wish to save Metternich’ s face. 

After his conversation with the Chancellor I asked Lord Haldane whether he had 
mentioned the point. In reply he told me that he had begun by saying “In 
consequence of the Emperor’s message through Ballin” &c. 

You will see from Lord Haldane’s memorandum(®) that the Chancellor was very 
pleased with the conversation. The Chancellor also told me that it had caused him 
the greatest satisfaction, and that he hoped it was the beginning of a real step- 
forward in the direction of good relations. 

Knowing Admiral Tirpitz’ position I agreed with the Chancellor’s remark that, 
as regards the slackening of the tempo of construction under the new plan, he might 
encounter some opposition from the German Admiralty. But Lord Haldane tells 
me that he was informed last night by Herr Ballin that Admiral Tirpitz was not 
likely to raise difficulties. Ballin had come straight from the Emperor, so Lord 
Haldane thought he would be likely to know. 

I spoke to my French colleague yesterday (he came to see me at once) in the- 
sense of Sir Edward Grey’s communication to M. Paul Cambon.^^) He said that 
personally speaking he would be glad, providing there was no weakening of the 
‘ entente cordiale,’ to see the resumption of our conversations lead to a satisfactory 
result, as it would mean the elimination of a danger which must always be a source 
of anxiety to France; but he was afraid that when French public opinion came to- 
hear ol our talking to Germany there would be a certain amount of outcry. To tell 
you the truth Cambon himself seemed to be a little nervous about the effect which a 
‘ rapprochement ’ with Germany would leave on the ‘ entente cordiale,* and his looks- 
ratW belied his words. 

(1) [Carnock MSS., VoL I of 1912.] 

(®) [It appears from the contents of this letter that, with the exception of the last paragraph,, 
it was actually written on the 8th.] 

(®) [u. infra, pp. 676-84, No. 506, and note (^).] 

(^) [t), supra, p. 669, No. 498.] 
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Lord Haldane is anxious that his memoranda should be sent to the King as 
he had promised His Majesty to keep Him well informed. 

Since writing the above. Lord Haldane has informed me of the substance of 
his conversation with the Emperor and Admiral Tirpitz. As I pointed out to 
Sir Edward Grey and you in London, the difficulty to be foreseen in the whole 
business was — Tirpitz. The Admiral during his long term of administration has had 
the joy of seeing England’s naval superiority over Germany substantially reduced. 
But the events of last summer showed that the German fleet was still not ready for 
serious business. Therefore, at the cost of a severe struggle with the Chancellor and 
the military authorities, he succeeded in getting his proposals for a still further 
increase of construction accepted. No doubt he threatened to resign if he did not 
get his way, and he is practically irreplaceable. He cannot be expected, after winning 
his battle, to be ready to give up all the fruits of it ; and it is my firm opinion that 
if Lord Haldane had talked to him till Doomsday he could not have persuaded him 
to diminish the number of ships for which he has applied and which there is but 
little doubt the Eeichstag will sanction. Even to spread their construction over a 
number of years, as Lord Haldane suggested, will be, if the suggestion is finally 
accepted, gall and wormwood to him, and I feel certain that nothing more favourable 
to our views can be obtained. Whether the firm intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, about which Lord Haldane left no possible doubt in the mind of those with 
whom he conversed, to lay down two keels to one would ultimately bring the German 
Government to a more yielding frame of mind is another matter. There is a large 
section of public opinion in Germany with whom that forcible argument would have 
more effect than any other. But, as matters stand at present, with the public in 
full possession of the new Government proposals, there is perhaps a still larger 
section who would raise a storm against any reduction of the proposals and who 
will certainly make it very hot for the Government if they learn that even a reduction 
of the ' tempo ’ of the new construction is contemplated." Under these circumstances 
I think that it was impossible for Lord Haldane to obtain from the Imperial Govern- 
ment any further concession as regards the new law than that of which they have 
foreshadowed their willingness to make. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 508. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Buchanan. 

E.O. 5856/5569/12/18. 

Tel. (No. 110.) Foreign Office, February 10, 1912. 

(Your telegram No. 49. (^)) 

You may inform M[inister for] E[oreign] A[ffairs] very confidentially that 
first communication of those [advances?], which eventually led to Lord Haldane’s 
visit, came to us from Berlin, and was an invitation to a British Minister to visit 
Berlin. (") 

0) [“U. supra, p. 671, No. 501.] 

(^) [cp. supra, pp. 666-7, Nos. 492-4.] 
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No. 504. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir .4. Nicolson. 

Personal and Private. (') 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, February 10, 1912. 

You will see from my other letter(=; and from Haldane’s memorandac’) how 
the conversations have gone. 

The Chancellor’s remarks to me about Ballin and Cassel were queer and there 
must be some — well call it misunderstanding — somewhere. Haldane says that the 
Chancellor was only trying to save Metternich’s face, and that it was hardly necessary 
for him to allude to it. But then how about my face if the Germans are allowed to 
give the impression that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] opened the conversations 
through Cassel and not through H[is] M[ajesty]'s Ambassador at Berlin. That how- 
ever doesn’t matter — at all events it affects no one except myself. But from a public 
point of view I thought that it was a matter which should be put straight at once, 
as I don’t at all like the idea that the world should think that, perturbed by the new 
German fleet proposals or frightened by the bellicose attitude of German Public 
opinion, we came to the Emperor through an underground channel with proposals 
for an understanding. I told this to Haldane but he would not listen. I also told 
him that the Chancellor was of the opinion, without any prompting from me, that 
now that matters were in the hands of the two Governments, Cassel and Ballin 
should be given to understand that they must drop out. Haldane said that that 
was not his idea, as the presence of those gentlemen in Berlin was most useful to 
him. He therefore would try and persuade them to stop. He dined with them that 
evening at the “Adlon” restaurant and implored them not to leave Berlin — ^but 
Ballin, who had come straight to the dinner from a long inteiwiew with the Emperor 
said that the latter had intimated to him that his task was now over and that he 
could go and he was therefore off. 

I have now Haldane’s second Memo[randum] before me giving his conversation 
with the Emperor and Tirpitz and reporting what it was possible to obtain from the 
German Government. And what does it amount to? That if what has been 
suggested is carried out the Germans get what, under Grey’s instructions, T have 
been opposing for two years, namely a political understanding without a naval agree- 
ment. For I cannot regard a relaxation in the ‘ tempo ’ of a brand new and additional 
Naval Programme as a naval arrangement. We more or less rejected a relaxation 
of the ‘ tempo ’ of the original naval law as a rather worthless concession, and now 
it is proposed that we should accept a relaxation of the ‘ tempo ’ of a new Law, 
which will add a munber of ships to the German Navy and bring up its ‘ personnel ’ 
up to about 80,000 men as a quid pro quo for the realization of Germany’s dearest 
wish viz. a political understanding, an agreement which however carefully drawn up as 
regards the ‘ ag^essive ’ point (B[ethmann] Hollweg is going to suggest a formula 
this afternoon) is only too likely to hamper us in the future. I pointed out most 
of this to Haldane — and to tell you the truth he was rather depressed at not getting 
more — ^but he said that after all a political understanding was the mam thing. So 
said the Emperor and so said the Chancellor, and so they have said for two years ! 
That it was possible for Haldane to get more I do not believe, but I am not surprised 
that both the Emperor and the Chancellor are “in a good mood’’! Besides the 
imderstanding we appear to be willing to give them Zanzibar &c. and facilitate at a 
given moment their acquisition of certain Portuguese possessions, besides a share 
under our Concessions in S. Persia. On the other hand what do we get? No Naval 
arrangement such as might relieve our tax payers — only a relaxation in the ‘ tempo ’ 
of construction outside the old Naval Law and fair promises about Timor and the 
Bagdad Eailway. I told Haldane that in my opinion they were getting, more or less, 

(^) [Garnock MSS., Vol. I of 1012.] 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 672-3, No. 502.] 
infra, pp. 676-84, No. 506.] 
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their hearts’ desire at a cheaper price than we had fixed before. And I think this 
is a pity as recent events have shown that our position, unhampered by a political 
understanding, is a strong one, and our price should therefore have been raised noE 
lowered. That is however only a personal opinion. Thank goodness Haldane has 
been firm enough on the two keels to one question. That is a practical argument 
which may yet have some influence on their Construction Programme. Tirpitz is 
evidently very exercised by Haldane’s assurances that the two keels to one are 
inevitable. 

Gambon is 'pale but calm,’ but whatever he says I can see that he is not 
comfortable, and I hear (through Eussell from his Eussian colleague) that the 
Eussian Embassy is rather in dismay : but then they don’t in the least know what 
Haldane has been doing. Hullo ! they want to close the bag. 

Yours ever, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

P.S. — Watson has sent a fearfully long — ^unnecessarily so — report upon Naval 
matters. I should like you to skim through it — as though his pen is prolix — he 
does know his job — and he has exceptional facilities for knowing what is going on 
owing to his large acquaintance — and I think popularity — among German naval 
officers — senior and junior. 

W. E. G. 


No. 505. 

Copy of telegram from M. Jules Gambon to M. Poincare communicated by 

Lord Haldane, 

Private. (^) 

Lord Haldane, que j’ai vu hier soir a I’Ambassade d’Angleterre, souhaiterait 
que la tension existant actuellement entre I’opinion anglaise et Topinion allemande, 
put prendre fin. II etait naturel qu’au moment de la formation de la triplice, les- 
puissaiices qui n’en faisaient pas partie, gravitassent les unes vers les autres pour 
contrebalancer PAllemagne et I’Autriche unies. Par suite, le maintien des relations 
existant entre I’Angleterre, la France et la Eussie doit etre la condition de tout essai 
de conversation entre les cabinets de Londres et de Berlin. 

L impression laissee par le Chancelier a Lord Haldane cst que cette maniere 
de voir est la sienne. Sans renoncer a leurs unions particulieres, les grandes 
puissances pourraient chercher a d’accorder entre elles, dans leur cominun desir de 
maintenir la paix. 

J’ai fait remarquer a Lord Haldane que dans ces conditions, son voyage avait 
en vue T^tablissement d’une detente et non d’une entente entre I’Angleterre a 
1 Allemagne. Lord Haldane trouva la distinction correcte, mais il espere qu’une 
detente conduirait a quelque chose de preferable, qui serait cependant en harmonie 
avec le maintien absolu de I’entente entre I’Angleterre, la France et la Eussie. 

Je repondis que dans ces conditions la detente ne comporterait pas dans le 
present d’ari'angement sur des points precis, notamment sur les questions qui 
occupent la presse, la limitation des armements maritimes, les accords territorials 
en Afrique, le chemin de fer de Bagdad. 

Lord Haldane ne parla que de la question navale et comme je disais qu’il serait 
difficile au’ Gouvemement Allemand d’arr^ter le developpement de la marine de 
guerre, il me repondit que I’Angleterre ne permettrait janiais que sa superiority 
navale fut mise en question. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 63. The interview between Lord Haldnne and M. Jules Gambon took 
place on February 9, 1912. The date of the communication of a copy of the above telegram by 
Lord Haldane to Sir Edward Grey is uncertain, as the following minute attached to it is dated 
only ** February 1912.*’ 

“ This is a copy, given to me by Lord Haldane, of the telegram sent by M. Jules Gambon 
to M. Poincard after M. Jules Gambon had seen Lord Haldane at Berlin. E. G.**] • 

[17590] ’ 2 ^ ^ 
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Je m'en felicitai en remarquant que toute diminution de la puissance navale de 
I’Angleterre devrait entrainer par contre une augmentation de sa force militaire. 

En terminant, Lord Haldane me r4peta qu’il etait venu simplement ici tater 
le terrain. 


No. 506. 


Diary of Lord Haldane's Visit to Berlin. 


I. 

P.O. 6063/5569/12/18A. Felruary 10, 1912. (^) 

Thursday, February 8, 1912. 

I arrived at Berlin at 7-80 this morning, and was met at the Priedrichstrasse 
station by Sir Edward Goschen’s motor and the embassy porter. I proceeded with 
my brother and servant to the H6tel Bristol, which is close to the embassy. I saw 
Sir Edward Goschen before 10 o’clock. He informed me that he had arranged with 
the Chancellor that the latter should lunch at the embassy, and that after luncheon I 
should have a private talk with him a deux. Before luncheon I saw Sir Edward, who 
had in the meantime seen the Chancellor. The Chancellor had asked the question 
whether I was to talk to hiru officially, the difficulty being that he, the Chancellor, 
could not divest himself of his official position, and it would be awkward to talk with 
me in a purely private capacity. I said I should tell the Chancellor that I had come 
here officially with the approval of the King and the Cabinet, but merely to talk 
over the ground, and not to commit either himself or my own Government to any 
propositions. 

At the interview with the Chancellor, which took place at 2 o’clock, and lasted 
for more than an hour and a half, I began by giving him the message of good wishes 
for the conversations and for the future of Anglo-German relations with which the 
King had entrusted me at the audience I had before leaving. He was pleased with 
this message, and intimated that he would write through the German Ambassador to 
thank the King. I then said that perhaps it would convenient if I defined the 
capacity in which I was in Berlin, and there to talk to him; and I defined it as above 
intimated. I proceeded to ask whether he wished to make any observations or desired 
that I should begin. He wished me to begin, and I went on at once to speak to him 
lonS*^^^*^ “ a conversation I had had with Sir Edward Grey before leaving 


I told hiin that I felt there had been a great deal of drifting away between 
Germany and England, and that it was important to ask what was the cause. To 
ascertain this, events of recent history had to be taken into account. Germany 
had built up, and was building up, magnificent armaments, and with the aid of the 
iriple Alhance she had become the centre of a tremendous group. The natural 
wnsequence was that other Powers had tended to approximate. I was not question- 
ing for a_ moment Germany’s policy, but this was the natural and inevitable con- 
sequence m the interests of security. We used to have much the same situation with 
Prance when she was very powerful on the sea that we had with Germanynow. While 
the fact to which I had referred created a difficulty, the difficulty was not insuper- 
able; for two groups of Powers might be on very friendly relations if there was only 
an increasing sense of mutual understanding and confidence. The present seemed 
to me to be a favourable moment for a new departure. The Morocco question was 


t tS date 18 given as that on which Sir E. Goschen sent to Sir Edward Grev the terf 

J n on the despatch says that Part III and the Append!^ 

^re added ty Lord Hddane (cp. also infra, p. 709, No. 532, where Lord states 

that Parts I and H were written on the 8th and 9th “ within an hour ” nt +Vin +■ 

Feteu^ 12^ ifs ^ 10)- Sir B- Goschen’s despatch arriv^^^on 
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now out of the way, and we had no agreements with France or Eussia except those 
that were in writing and published to the world. 

The Chancellor interrupted me, and asked me whether this was really so. I 
replied that I could give him the assurance that it was so without reserve, and that in 
the situation which now existed I saw no reason why it should not be possible for us to 
enter into a new and cordial friendship carrying the two old ones into it perhaps to 
the profit of Eussia and Prance as well as Germany herself. He replied that he had 
no reason to differ from this view. 

In connection with my remarks as to the events of last summer, he interposed 
that we had military preparations. 1 replied that no preparations had been made 
which were other than those required to bring the capacity of the British army in 
point of mobilisation to something approaching the standard which Germany had 
long ago reached and which was with her a matter of routine. For this purpose 
we had studied our deficiencies and modes of operation. This, however, was a purely 
departmental matter concerning the War Office, and the Minister who did it was the 
one who was now talking to him and who was not wanting in friendly feeling towards 
Germany. We could not be caught unprepared, and in Germany they would say 
that my preparations ought to be matters of routine. They certainly were not 
evidence of hostility or of any design of attack. 

The Chancellor seemed much pleased with this explanation, and said there 
had been much talk of our fleet and our army, and the steps we had taken, but 
that he understood the position I had indicated. I said, in reply, that it was a 
pleasure to me to hear this, and that I hoped I should carry him with me still further 
in my belief that if Germany had really, which I did not at all suppose, intended to 
crush France and destroy her capacity to defend herself, we in England would have 
had such a direct interest in the result that we could not have sat by and seen this 
done. 

He said he did not dissent from this view, nor did he wish to hamper our freedom 
in such a case. But he wished to propose a formula; the balance of power was a 
phrase he did not like, though he admitted that the historical considerations I had 
referred to made it natural that some grouping should take place, and that England 
should lean towards the weaker side. He had, however, proposed, in his communi- 
cation to us, a formula of neutrality which might go a long way to help. 

I said I cordially agreed with the good intention of his formula, the wording of 
which was that neither was to enter into any combinations against the other. If this 
meant combinations for attack or aggression, I was entirely of his mind. But I must 
put on spectacles in looking at his words, and first of all I would put on German 
spectacles. How would Germany find herself if, when bound by such a formula, we 
were so wicked as to attack her ally Austria or to try to grab Denmark, which was of 
deep strategical interest to her? She would certainly have to combine against us and 
attack us. Again, suppose Germany joined in an attack on Japan or Portugal or 
Belgium — ^he then interposed, “Or Holland” — ^but I said I really hadn’t all our 
treaties sufficiently in my head to be as sure about Holland as I was about the others. 
Or If, I added, Germany were to pounce upon Prance and proceed to dismember her, 
what would happen? He answered that these eases were not at all likely, but he 
admitted that they were fatal to his formula. I asked him whether he would be 
satisfied with mutual undertakings against aggressive or unprovoked attacks and 
against all combinations, military and naval agreements, and plans directed to the 
purpose of aggression or unprovoked attack. He said it was very difficult to define 
what was meant by aggression or unprovoked attack. I replied that you could not 
define the number of grains which it took to make a heap, but one knew a heap when 
one saw one. I did not know what my colleagues would think of such a formula as 
T had suggested, but it struck me, as at present advised, as not only consistent with 
all our engagements with other Powers, but as of much more value if it was 
introductory to substantive clauses about other things. He said that he was inclined 
to take the same view, but he would like to consider the question. He saw how 
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difficult it was for both countries to make an unrestrictive neutrality agreement which 
would be consistent with their treaty and moral obligations, but he thought there was 
something to be said for what I had suggested. The spirit, he said, was everything ; 
and, if there was the real spirit, such words as these might express all that was 
necessary. 

We then passed on to the question of the German fleet, as to which he asked me 
whether I would like to make any observations. I said I must. He and I had been 
talking with the most absolute candour and friendliness to each other, and I felt he 
would regard me as wanting in character were I not very frank with him about the 
new Navy Law. What was the use of entering into a solenm agreement for concord 
and against attack if Germany at the same moment was going to increase her battle 
fleet as a precaution against us, and we had consequently to increase our battle 
fleet as a precaution against her? This was vital from our point of view, 
because we were an island Power dependent for our food supplies on the power of 
protecting our commerce, and for this we needed the two-power standard and a 
substantial preponderance in battle fleets. He said that it was absolutely essential to 
Germany to have a third squadron in full readiness for war. At present, owing to 
her system of recruiting, for three months in the year she had virtually, owing to the 
necessity for training recruits, no fleet ready at all. I said I did not contest this ; she 
was quite entitled to have it if she thought it necessary, but the result would be 
that we should not be able to rely on the two battle squadrons and reserve squadrons 
which had sufficed hitherto, but that we should be compelled to have five or even six 
squadrons ready in home waters, perhaps bringing ships from the Mediterranean to 
strengthen them. He asked me was that necessary if we had a friendly agreement? 

I said it would be a less convincing proof of friendliness if Germany prepared her 
third squadron, and we should have no option. Still, I said, this was not so serious 
as the proposal to add a third ship every second year to the German construction 
programme. This would put us in great difficulties so far as securing the good 
opinion of the public in England about the value of an agreement. We should 
certainly have to proceed at once to lay down two keels to each one of the new 
German additions, and that would cost money and cause feeling. It was true that 
each country could bear the additional cost without difficulty. They wore rich and 
so were we. If it was for the purpose of the navy our people would not complain, 
in my opinion, of the addition of another shilling to the income tax, but it would 
be a great pity. He asked was that really likely to be our programme, the laying 
down of two additional keels for each German one. I said I had no doubt that that 
would be the result, and the Government would be turned out if they failed to 
accomplish it; and therefore some modification seemed to be of the utmost import- 
ance, if the agreement was to be a real success. 

After a pause he said he would consider this and “die Sache iiberlegen.'' 
The conversation up to this point had been largely in German, I taking to English 
whenever there was a delicate topic, and the Chancellor occasionally speaking 
English, but nearly always German. In order to avoid misunderstanding we some- 
times repeated sentences in the other language. I was impressed by his evident 
desire to meet us whenever he could, and I derived considerable hope from the 
manner and emphasis with which he said that he would reconsider the question of 
the ships. But I must add that he went on to say that the question of the new 
squadron was vital and that some new ships would be necessary in it. Could I 
suggest any way out, for they must keep to the plan of a new law? I observed that 
it was not for me to venture to make any suggestion to his Excellency, but that a 
spreading out in time of the new programme might make a difference. He said, 
“Perhaps, eight or nine years I added, “Or twelve, if he could not do better.’’ 
He again said that he would take this matter into serious consideration and consult 
his experts. “My admirals,” he said, “are very difficult.” “That was an 
experience,” I observed, “which we sometimes found in England also.” He then 
said to me, “ Suppose we were to come to an agreement on the two topics already 
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discussed, what would follow?” I replied that such an agreement would open up 
a vista of other topics. We were free traders and believed that the more trade 
Germany developed the more we should develop. He said “Yes! we each give each 
other the open door.” I said I wished we could work in the world together a great 
deal more. He said, “In Africa, for instance.” I said, “In Africa particularly.” 

We then went over various possibilities in Africa, on which I had been 
instructed pretty fully by Harcourt and by Grey. He seemed much pleased and 
3 thought a little surprised at our openness to talk over territorial questions in 
Africa. He never mentioned Walfisch Bay, but when I said that the Island of 
Timor, to which I thought Germany had a right under the secret agreement, might 
land us in difficulties with Australia, he added, at once, that he would gladly meet 
us on that. I said that I could not commit my colleagues on this subject or on 
anything else further than this, that if we agreed on the two gi-eat topics, he would 
find us in an excellent mood for discussion. He said he would be in an excellent 
mood for discussion also. 

On this I observed that there were one or two little things of which we should 
then wish to speak, and I mentioned the Bagdad Eailway, He smiled and said 
that he thought he could meet our wishes about that. We discussed it a little, 
satisfactorily, and then I hinted that there might be commercial enterprises in our 
sphere of interest in Persia which would possibly be open to discussion as regards 
German participation, though this must for the present necessarily remain vague. 

This brought a very long conversation to a conclusion. He asked me whether, 
if we could agree on the two first matters, I would like to return to London and 
take the sense of my colleagues before we talked about the other questions. I 
replied in the negative. I thought I knew enough of their ideas to be able to do 
all that we could do at this stage, which was to talk over the ground fairly fully. 
My instructions were not to bind or commit them, but I knew their intentions so 
intimately that, with this reservation, I had felt myself in a position to say as much 
as I had said. I had done my best to express myself to him with the most perfect 
frankness, keeping nothing back of what was passing in my mind. He said that 
he had appreciated that throughout our talk, and had liked the conversation all the 
better on that account : it liad been very helpful to him. For two and a half years 
he had been striving to bring about an agreement between Germany and England. 
This had been the aim of his policy. lie recognised that we desired to preserve to 
the fullest degree our existing relations with Prance and Eussia ; and Germany also 
had analogous obligations w^hich we would not desire to interfere with. I had said 
that I could commit nobody in what I had said, and he on his part wished likewise 
to say that he could commit nobody. He would take counsel over our talk and 
communicate with me shortly again. 

I have reason to think that he went immediately to see the Emperor. There 
is no saying what difficulties may not crop up. It is evident to me that, as regards 
others than the Emperor, the Chancellor has not an easy task before him, but I 
was impressed with what appeared to me to be his absolute sincerity and good-will, 
and 1 have confidence that so far as he is concerned he wishes to do his very best. 
I shall doubtless know much more for better or for worse shortly. 

II. 

Friday, Fchruary 9, 1912. 

1 lunched at 1 o’clock with the Emperor at the Schloss. Besides the Empress 
and Princess Victoria Louise there were present the Chancellor and Admiral Tirpitz 
and one or two others. After luncheon the Emperor withdrew with me to his study 
along with Admiral Tirpitz. I found the relations excellent and the atmosphere 
genial. The Emperor tried, as I did myself, to bring his mind to the standpoint of 
the other country. After expressing the opinion that an agreement, if it could be 
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come to, would improve things enormously ior all of us and indeed for the whole 
world, and speaking of my conversation with the Chancellor the evening before in 
terms which showed that he was minutely informed of what had passed^ the Emperor 
invited me to proceed to naval matters. He sat on one side of the table at the head 
of which I sat, and on the other side Admiral Tirpitz. 

I began by saying that I was not a technical expert in naval things and that 
of course the navy was not my department, but that I understood it would be agree- 
able to the Emperor to explore the ground with me in this as in previous matters. 
1 might from my want of knowledge use language that was inapt or inaccurate, 
as indeed might the Emperor himself. But neither of us would be bound, and I 
might be able to carry back ideas ad referendum. A long discussion then ensued, 
part of it in German, part of it in English, and part in a mixture of both. Admiral 
Tirpitz, and indeed the Emperor himself, said that the original programme was to 
have a new Fleet Law with a new ship every year of the six; that they had cut 
it down to three ships in six years beginning in 1912, and it was very difficult to 

get out of this. Admiral Tirpitz said that he had to take care of the Emperor’s 

position before the German public, and that the three new ships were, moreover, 
essential for the third squadron, which they desired to introduce for the purpose of 
having a fleet available all the year round. They could not get the men without 
the ships. A fundamental law gave them the complement of men only when and 

if the ships were laid down, and it was therefore necessary to lay down the ships, 

or at least to get them voted, in order to produce their squadron. I remarked that 
I did not doubt what Admiral Tirpitz told me, but I pointed out that if we were 
to enter into an agreement for settling differences and introducing a new spirit into 
our relations^ that agreement would be bones without flesh if Germany began new 
ship-building immediately. Indeed, the world would laugh at the agreement, and 
our people would think that we had been befooled. I did not myself take that view, 
because I thought the mere fact of an agi-eement was valuable; but the Emperor 
would see that public opinion would attach very little importance to his action unless 
the agreement largely modified his ship-building programme. 

We then discussed this programme at great length. Admiral Tirpitz struggled 
for it. 1 insisted that fundamental modification was essential. The tone was 
thoroughly friendly, but I felt that I had come to the most difficult part of my 
task of getting materials fit to bring back for the consideration of my colleagues. 
The utmost I was able to get to was this : the Emperor was so disturbed at the 
idea that the world would not believe in the reality of the agreement unless the 
ship-building programme was modified that he asked me what I would suggest. I 
said that it was a too technical matter for me to discuss here, but that if he could 
not drop the new law — which I saw he felt he could not — he might at least drop 
out a ship. This idea was never abandoned, but Admiral Tirpitz combated it so 
hard that I said, “Well, can we not spread the tempo?” After much talking we 
got to this, that, as I insisted that they must not inaugurate the agreement by 
building an additional ship at once, they should put off building the first ship till 
1918, and then should not lay down another till three years after (1916), and lay 
down the third till 1919. Admiral Tirpitz wanted us to give some undertaking 
about our own ship-building. He thought the two-Power standard a hard one for 
Germany, and, indeed, Gerrnany could not make any admission about it. I said 
it was not a matter for admission. Germany must be free and we must be free, 
and we should probably lay down two keels to their one. In this case the initiative 
was not with us but with them. The idea occurred to all of us on this observation 
that we should try to avoid defining a standard proportion in the agreement, and 
that, indeed, we should say nothing at all about ship-building in the agreement, 
but that if the political agreement was concluded the Emperor should at once 
announce to the German public that this entirely new fact modified his desire for 
the Fleet Law as originally conceived, and that it should be delayed and spread out 
to the extent we had discussed. For the rest, each of us would remain masters in 
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our own houses as far as naval matters were concerned. The Emperor thought the 
agreement would afEeet profoimdly the tendency in ship-building, and he certainly 
should not desire to go beyond the three ships. The fact of the agreement was 
the key to everything. The Chancellor, he said, would propose to me this afternoon 
a formula which he had drafted. T said that I would see the Chancellor and discuss 
any further territorial questions with him, and would then return as speedily as 
I could and report the good disposition which I had found to my colleagues, and 
leave the difficulties of not being able to stop ship-building more completely, and, 
indeed, all other matters, to their judgment. I could only assure the Emperor 
that I had been much struck with the friendly disposition in Berlin, and that he 
would find a not less friendly disposition in London. 

III. 

Friday, February 9, 1912 (Later). 

After my interview with the Emperor I dined with the Chancellor — ^Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter was there, but I had no private conversation with him. Indeed, 
such conversation was unnecessary, for I had thought it prudent to call on him 
earlier in the evening at his house in the Foreign Office. I had had a quite friendly 
but not very long talk with him and had touched on politics, but only in general 
terms, for I had and have the strong impression that the Chancellor did not want him 
to have a part in the conversation. However, we made friends. At the dinner at the 
Chancellor’s, Baron Stumm, Professor Harnach [sic; Harnack], Herr Zimmermann, 
of the Foreign Office, and others were present. After dinner the Chancellor took me 
into a room with him alone. I saw that he was disturbed by a remark I made as to 
the cRfficulty I was sure my colleagues would feel about the smallness of the slacken- 
ing in German ship-building in the proposals Tirpitz had made to me that afternoon 
at the Emperor’s. I had remarked to the Emperor that I would rather make no 
observation on them, beyond that I must take them ad referendum to the British 
Cabinet. The Chancellor said that if we could not meet them in their necessity 
for a new Fleet Law, the idea of agreement must go to pieces (“ seheitern ”) and 
that things would grow worse. He had done and was doing his best — ^what the result 
of failure would be was matter of destiny (“ Schicksal ”). I observed that we were 
now speaking as man to man, that I was as anjdous for an agreement as he was, 
and iriy colleagues were anxious too. But how would our agi'eement look if it were 
followed by more ship-building? And that this was to be so arose from, I did not 
for a moment say the fault, but the initiative of Germany. He looked depressed. 

I then left, for I had to meet M. J. Cambon at 10 o’clock at the British 
Embassy. With him I had a talk alone. I found him a little nervous, so, without 
telling him anything, I said emphatically that we were not going to be disloyal to 
France or Eussia, that the Chancellor agreed that it would be dishonourable in us 
if we even talked of departing from the existing agreements, and that we believed 
a better state of public opinion between England and Germany would benefit France. 
With that he said he agreed. He suggested that my conversation had no other end 
than to create a detente, as distinguished from an entente. I said this was so as 
regards my conversation. I had not come there to draw up an agreement, or to 
do more than t&tor le terrain. But that I hoped more than a dStente would follow 
later on — if my very limited mission succeeded. He said he wanted to telegraph 
the gist of our talk in cypher to M. Poinear4. I said I had no objection, especially 
if, as he kindly said he would, he would let me see his telegram before it went. 
This ho willingly agreed to, and I saw it the next day and modified it, so that it 
went in the wor^ of the copy which I have brought with me.(®) As the conversation 
was in French, this was a useful precaution. Sir E. Goschen also saw him, and I 
am pretty sure, from a remark of the Chancellor’s next day, that he knew that 
M. Cambon had seen me. 


(®) [®. supra, pp. 676-^, No. 505.] 
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On the Saturday I lunched with Baron von Stumm, of the Foreign Office, wiio 
was formerly at the German Embassy in London as Secretary. After luncheon iie 
took me aside and said he had something to tell me. It was that the Chancellor 
was unliappy over what he had gathered from his talk with me last night was my 
impression that my colleagues would consider Tirpitz’s concession too small to be 
accepted by English public opinion. The Chancellor, said Baron Stumm, was not 
going to let this agreement — which was the dream of his life — founder because of 
Tirpitz, and it would help him, Stumm thought, if I took a very strong line to the 
effect that there must be further naval concessions. I took the hint, and when I 
went, as I liad previously arranged with the Chancellor to do. to his house at 
5 o’clock, 1 began by saying that continued reflection had made me even more 
unhappy than I was after leaving the Emperor’s Palace on the previous day, 
English public opinion would not improbably be unmanageable and, I thought, with 
reason. He said he saw my pmint. He would do his best. But the forces he had 
to contend with were almost insuperable. Public opinion in Germany expected a 
new law and the third squadron, and he must have these. I said we could not 
contest Germany’s right to do in these matters and indeed in other matters as she 
pleased. But why not postpone the ship-building for longer and adapt the law 
accordingly? It was a serious situation. No doubt Germany wanted the tliird 
squadron for her recruits, and it was mainly a question of organisation. But it would 
make, her stronger at sea. If an agreement were come to, and it was a success, 
it would matter much less whether Germany built a few ships more or less. For 
instance, we did not look closely at how France built. But keep the two-power 
standard we must, and our people would resent the increasing burden Germanv 
proposed to put on us. It might be fatal to the much-desired “ Verstandigung.’’ 
The Chancellor said he would try. He asked me to consult the experts in London 
and make a suggestion. I had said, he remarked, that everything was good only 
on balance, and Germany must for a gi’eater end give up a minor advantage. The 
new squadron and the new Fleet Tjaw she must have, but it was a question for the 
experts, on which he did not pronounce, whether a retardation of greater magnitude 
than Tirpitz proposed might not be possible. I promised to let him know privately 
the state of feeling here about the Tirpitz proposals on my return. 

We then sat down at a table with pencils and paper and went on a voyage of 
discovery about other matters which are indicated in the notes which I have brought 
back (printed as appendices). I can only say that the attitude of the Chancellor 
was that of a high-minded sincere gentleman, and left mo nothing whatever to desire. 
When we parted he held me by the hand and said that whether success or failure 
crowned the effort which was the greatest object of his life now, he should never 
forget that I had met him with an openness and sympathy for his difficulties which 
made the recollection of these days for him a delightful one. I reciprocated his 
sentiments not less warmly, and said I should now be able to leave next Sunday 
and lay my impressions before my colleagues. 


Appendix I. 

Sketch of a Conceivable Formula. 

The high contracting Powers assure each other mutually of their desire for 
peace and friendship. 

^ 2. They will not, either of them, make any unprovoked attack upon the other 
or join in any combination or design against the other for purposes of aggression, 
or become party to any plan or naval or military combination alone or in conjunction 
with any other Power directed to such an end. 

3. If either of the high contracting parties becomes entangled in a war in which 
it cannot be said to be the aggressor, the other will at least observe towards the 
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Power so entangled a benevolent neutrality, and use its utmost endeavour for the 
localisation of the conflict. 

4. ^ The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding article has no 
application in so far as it may not be reconcilable with existing agreements which 
the high contracting parties have already made. The making of new agreements 
which render it impossible for either of the high contracting parties to observe 
neutrality towards the others [sic : other] beyond what is provided by the preceding 
limitation is excluded in conformity with the provision contained in article 2. 

5. The high contracting parties declare that they will do all in their power 
to prevent differences and misunderstanding between either of them and other 
Powers. 


Appendix II. 

Further Proposals given me m Writmg by the Chancellor. 

England to make no objection to the completion of the Bagdad Kailway (e.g., 
England will not object to the raising of the Turkish customs dues). 

2. Thereupon Germany, so far as concerns the Bagdad-Bussorah section, will 
meet the Efnglish wish to have an exceptional position. 

8. In the event of England making railways in her zone in Persia she will be 
willing that Germany should have a participation. 

4. ^ Thereupon Germany wdll agree with England that she will fully recognise 
the political interests of England in the Persian Gulf and in South Persia. For 
instance, that England should obtain from Turkey an extensive concession for the 
Bussorah-Koweit section. Germany gives up claim to that section and will 
diplomatically assist England to obtain it. 

5. Further, Germany will assist England to obtain from Turkey a concession 
for a harbour in Koweit — a concession similar to that which a German company has 
at Haidar Pasha. 

6. The two contracting parties undertake for the future to exchange views 
about all questions which may arise, and to endeavour to bring about a solution 
suitable to Ihe roci])rocal interests of both parties. 

7. Each of the two Powers will make use of its own good and friendly relations 
to third Powers in order to influence the relations of the other Powers to such third 
Powers in a friendly sense. 

8. Agreement, say, for ton years, with automatic prolongation. 


Appendix III. 

Memorandum, 

After discussing formulgc, we passed to territorial questions. Each of us had 
a map. The sum and substance of the discussion amounted to this ; — 

Germany would like to have Zanzibar and Pemba. In exchange, she would 
give us what the Chancellor defined as “ eine sonderbare Stelle (a special position) 
in the Bagdad-Bussorah section of the Bagdad Eailway. 

I replied; “ Nicht nur eine sonderbare Stelle, aber eine kontrollirende Stelle.’* 

He answered: ‘‘Ich werde Ihren Wiinschen entgegen kommen.” He did not 
wish that tliis should be done by bringing other Powers into the controlling share. He 
said that he would arrange that we should have what we desired in a form which 
he would work out with us. 

The other proposals in connection with the Bagdad Eailway and Southern Persia 
appear in the memorandum which he handed to me. 
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He was anxious to have the piece of Angola reserved for Britain by the secret 
agreement. 

I said that we would like to have the Island of limor. 

He agreed to this at once. i t i. 

I told him that if Germany ever obtained a belt across the Lower Congo— as to 
which she would have to make a friendly bargain with France as well as with 
Belgium — we wmld ask her to let us have the Katanga triangle. 

He agreed; but said that he would like very much to have Seal and Icngum 

Islands, off Angua Pequena. .i. d 

I observed that I feared these islands might prove to belong to the South 
African Union, in which case it would be difficult to exchange them: but I would 
look into this point. 

He replied that he would make no difficulties for us if we could not help him, 
and I would notice that he had not even mentioned Walfisch Bay, because he knew 
how difficult our position was with the South African Union. (“*) 

We went over the map of Africa, but I cannot recall that any further question 
was raised. 

He was thoroughly desirous of meeting our wishes, and said to me : “ I am not 
here to make a bargain with you. We must look at this thing on both sides from 
a high point of view, and if you have any difficulties, tell me, and I will see whether 
I can get round them for you.’* 


Appendix IV. 

First Suggestions of Chancellor — abandoned in further Conversation about Formulce, 

The high contracting Powers assure each other mutually of their desire for 
peace and friendship. 

2. They will not either of them make any combination, or join in any 
combination, which is directed against the other. They declare expressly that they 
are not bound by any such combination. 

3. If either of the high contracting parties becomes entangled in a war with 
one or more other Powers, the other of the high contracting parties will at least 
observe towards the Power so entangled a benevolent neutrality, and use its utmost 
endeavour for the localisation of the conflict, 

4. The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding article has no 
application, in so far as it may not be reconcilable with existing agreements which 
the high contracting parties have already made. The making of new agreements 
which make it impossible for either of the contracting parties to observe neutrality 
towards the other beyond what is provided by the preceding limitations, is excluded 
in conformity with the provisions contained in article 2, 

5. The high contracting parties declare that they will, in the case of eit-lier 
of them having differences with third Powers, mutually give their diplomatic support 
for the purposes of settling their differences. 

MINUTE. (3) 

I am uot in a position usefuUy to comment on this paper as a whole ; the policy indicated is 
of course a reversal of the attitude hitherto taken up by H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] as 
regards the German naval law. There is one point of special interest : 

The German gov[ernmen]t declared, with some emphasds that whatever England did in the 
way of ship-building, nothing would in any circumstances be added to the German programme as 
fixed by law. 


(2a) [u. suprd^ p. 272, No. 179, note (*).] 

(3) [At the head of Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute a note by Sir Edward Grey was written as 
follows : “ Lord Haldane is having his papers that are to be circulated to the Cabinet printed i 
these papers are not complete.” op. swpra, p. 676, note (^).l 
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I have not myself ever attached any value to these assurances, but there is some interest in 
calling attention to the way in which they are now completely ignored. 

H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] took up the line that unless there were a real reduction in 
the German programme, an agreement had no value. The German government ultimately offered 
to slacken the rate of building by spreading the execution of the programme over a slightly longer 
period of years. Later on H[is] M[ajesty*s] G[overnment] accepted this as a possible solution, 
provided it preceded any political agreement. Whereupon the German gov[emmen]t withdrew 
their proposal altogether and proposed to proceed with a political agreement alone, without any 
naval arrangement. 

So far as I can gather from the present memoranda, the suggestion now is to conclude a 
political agreement on a basis of (1) a general formula and (2) special bargains on the principle of 
give and take. Any naval understanding is to be excluded from the agreement. The German 
gov[ernmen]t is merely to give an assurance (not to this country, but to their own parliament) that 
there will be less rapid completion of a big new programme than would have been necessary in the 
absence of the political agreement with England. Such a form of “ understanding” has of course 
no binding effect. If a political incident intervened, or if merely the German gov[ernmen]t were 
to renew the press campaign against this country which they allowed to flourish during the last 
6 months, they would be fully justified in saying that, in view of the state of public feeling, they 
could not, with the best intention, avoid going beyond their assurances. 

Therefore an assurance, having no conventional force, is useless for the only purpose for which 
we should require it. An alternative would be to put the understanding respecting naval construc- 
tion into a secret treaty, to be signed simultaneously with the political agreement. I do not, 
however, suppose, after all that has recently been said about secret engagements, that H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] would willingly consent to such an arrangement. 

In these circumstances there seems to remain nothing for practical consideration except the 
political agreement. I gather from the German Chancellor’s remark that he realizes the difficulty 
of finding any “ formula ” with a positive content that could reasonably be expected to suit all 
parties. So soon as anything very precise and binding is said, the formula becomes inapplicable. 
It must remain vague, and a vague formula really means nothing beyond an assurance that neither 
party harbours any hostile designs. That is no more than what every State is bound to profess 
to its neighbours. It is nothing justifying any counterconcession on either side. 

There remains the special bargain on the basis of ‘ Do ut Des.’ There is of course no difficulty 
in seeing quite a number of concessions, territorial and other, that Germany would welcome from 
us. The ddfficuity is in finding the counterconcession that is to represent our share of the bargain. 
This has always been the difficulty in our previous understandings with Germany. It was generally 
solved by England making the concessions, and Germany replying by an assurance of general 
friendship. The result was invariably found to be disappointing, and the reason is not really 
obscure. Germany made the experience [experiment] and saw it repeatedly confirmed that the 
policy of first getting up great public excitement against England and then offering more friendly 
relations in return for some tangible token of British good will, in the shape of a definite conces- 
sion, invariably led to her getting a good deal, if not all of what she wanted. 

It could hardly be doubtful that if, after having with conspicuous success carried on a policy 
on different lines for 8 years, H[is] lVI[aicstiy’s] G[overnmcnt] were now to revert to the system 
of political concessions without adequate return, Germany would feel rewarded for the trouble 
she has taken to make herself as disagreeable as possible to England, and encouraged to pursue 
the same course in future. It would be a distinct invitation to her to act as she did last summer. 

The essential point of any possible agreement seems therefore to lie in the discovery of some- 
thing that Germany should give us in return for anything we may be asked to give. I am not 
well enough informed os to what has passed to make any definite suggestions on this point. But 
some ideas present themselves as possible: We might perhaps stipulate for a larger share of 
Mozambique, so as to give Khodesia (and possibly, in future, the Katanga) a direct access to the 
.<‘ust ('.oast, as well as to the west coast (which we already enjoy under the 1898 agreement(^) ) ; also 
Timor should fall to us; Germany should not only accept everything we desire m respect to the 
Bagdad railway, but should definitely recognize our exclusive politic^ influence in the P^ian 
gulf, and refrain from any activity in either the British or the neutral sphere in Persia ^self. These 

not really serious concessions for us to ask. Others may suggest themselves, ^ The ess^^al 
tliiug is that if we are to have no naval agreement, and a political agreement is nevertheless 
decided upon, then there should be an overwhelming advantage for us in any merely political 
agreement^ For public opinion in this country wUl be seriously disappointed at the failure to get 
a^aval agreement and will naturally look askance at any political bargain not including such an 
aereement. If, in addition, the new pact is not favourable to this country on its merits, the 
feeling against Germany will inevitably become more bitter than it already is, which clearly ought, 
at any reasonable cost, to be avoided. E A 0 

‘Feb. 12. 
F. D. A. 

A. N. 

E. G. 

(«) [V. Gooch <t Tempcrley, Vol. I. pp- 71-3. Nos. 90-1, encls.] 
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No. 507. 

Notes hij Sir A. Nicolson on the ‘'Sketch of a conceivable Formula/' Appendix I 

to Lord Haldane's Diary. 


Private, f/) 

1. Could certainly stand. 

2. Could be improved by omitting the words after “ aggression ” — ^if we engage 
to abstain from entering into any naval or military combination involving a possible 
offensive line of action, we should be debarred from any arrangements which are 
“defensive"’ in policy but “offensive” in the strategical sense. 

3. We have, I believe, always consistently maintained that there is no such 
thing as a “benevolent neutrality” as it involves a contradiction in terms. If a 
country is neutral it is neutral and nothing else — benevolence towards one party is 
distinctly a violation of that neutrality. Who can say, further, who is in reality the 
aggressor? A country, and history furnishes many examples, may be forced by the 
political action of her adversary to assume the role of an apparent aggressor. To 
use “best endeavours” for localising a war might very conceivably involve 
belligerent operations. I should omit the whole of No. 3. 

No. 4 has no meaning without No. 3, and is open to the objection that it 
permits the Triple Alliance to act as it may think fit, but definitely precludes us 
from entering into any engagements of the same nature. Our hands would be 
definitely tied for the future. I would therefore omit No. 4. 

No. 5 could remain. The formula would then consist of No. 1, part of No. 2 
and No. 5. It is true it would be then a brief document — but it is even then going 
further than anything we have signed hitherto, our Japanese xALlliance of course 
excepted. 

A. N. 


(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. I of 1912.] 


No. 508. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 6855/5569/12/18. 

Private. 

My dear Grey:— Paris, February 11, 1912. 

Baron von Stumm paid me a visit yesterday. He explained that his stay here, 
beyond the intention expressed to me when I last saw him, was due to incompleted 
business. He also said that Germany was not at the present time an agreeable 
country for him to be in for he found himself, when there lately, in disagreement 
with almost all his friends on the subject of England. He had no patience with such 
men as Kiderlen Waeehter. He was an intelligent but common vulgar fellow with bad 
manners and worse methods. Evidently he has deserted that gentleman for present 
purposes. The Emperor has taken a dislike to him, but cannot get rid of him. 
Bethmann Hollweg is still Stumm’s right man in the right place, but unfortunately 
he has a horror of foreign politics which he has not studied and does not fully 
understand. Stumm found him anxious to be on good terms with England and so 
was the Emperor who constantly referred to the English blood in his veins. 
Advantage ought to be taken of these favourable dispositions. After beating about 
the bush a little more he referred to Lord Haldane’s visit or rather mission to Berlin, 
for nobody affects to believe in the University business on which he is said to have 
gone to Germany. Did I, Stumm asked, think that an arrangement could be come 
to. I said that I thought that it would be very difficult in view of the German 
Naval budget and we had nothing to give away to satisfy German ambitions we had 
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no spare Heligolands which the British public would be prepared to present to 
Germany as gifts and we could not give away the goods of others. 

Stumm had when in Germany deprecated the proposed increase in the German 
Na\ral budget as it must inevitably be met by a proportional increase in the British 
Programme. He thought it senseless. The answer had, he saw, already been made 
by Mr. Churchill and very naturally and though he objected to the German fleet 
being considered a luxury he admitted that supremacy at sea must be [a] necessity for 
England. The chief argument successfully used in Germany for an increase in the 
fleet was that all the world over Germany was opposed by England, in China, Turkey, 
Africa, including Morocco where there had never been any intention on the part 
of Germany to establish herself territorially; and even in Persia. It ought to be 
possible to come to an understanding. It would be so easy for England to facilitate 
matters for Germany by concessions of some sort not necessarily by giving up British 
territories as gifts. 

I replied that Germany had arrived late on the scene and expected without the 
expenditure of life and money as had been the case with England for years and 
years, to step into the front rank of colonial powers. In the case of Persia we had 
for a century past preserved peace at sea in the Persian Gulf and it was due to 
our money and efforts that Germany and other countries were enabled to carry on 
trade there. Germany could not expect like the late arrived labourer in the biblical 
vineyard to occupy the same position in Persia as the Eussian neighbour and 
England. In Persia except in regard to merely trade questions Germany must be 
regarded by Eussia and England as somewhat of a poacher. 

On my remarking that it was not an indication of very peaceful intentions that 
Germany should be adding to her army as well as to her navy Stumm said that the 
German Government did not know how otherwise to dispose of the surplus of young 
men resulting from the annual increase in the population. I suggested that if the 
German Government were at a loss as to how to dispose of them the recent acquisi- 
tion of the French Congo might be a field on which to exercise their energies. 
Emigration to that country might be encouraged. Stumm smiled a faint smile and 
said that even if the two Governments did not become friends we two would remain 
so. He finally made some observations, intended to be flattering to myself, in 
regard to my reputation with Bethmann Hollweg, Kiderlen Waechter and Co. with 
wliich I need not trouble you. They were not, I may verily believe, repeated to me 
textually by Stumm. 

Yours sincerely, 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 


No. 509. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir A. Nicolson, 

Personal. (*) 

My dear Nieolson, Paris, February 11, 1912. 

Many thanks for your letter of the 8th. f-) 

I think that the Haldane Mission, which it was absurd and of no use to surround 
with mystery, is a foolish move, intended I suppose to satisfy the Grey-must-go 
radicals. It certainly creates suspicion here, not with Poincare and perhaps not with 
those of the Ministry who are in his confidence, but with many political people. 
We ought to bear in mind that in any territorial arrangements or exchanges which 
we may make with the Germans we may injure the interests of our friends if not 
our own. The French consulted us in the course of their negotiations with the 
Germans whether we would have objection to certain cessions of territory including 

(1) [Camock MSS., Vol. I of 1912.] 

(2) [Not reproduced.] 
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islands. We ought to act similarly in regard to the French if there be questions 
of cessions of British territories to Germany. 

It is evident that the German Government whatever they may pretend to us 
will not abate their intention to compete with us at sea. The more dignified course 
for us would be not to waste words, but to go on in increasing ratio to construct 
against the German building programmes. Any undertaking given to us by the 
German Government would not be observed in the spirit as would any engagements 

entered into by us. We have many examples of this (®) 

Szecsen in conversation with me a few days ago whilst deprecating German 
naval competition with us said with regard to the increase proposed in the German 
Army that it was justified by the position shown during the Morocco crisis in 
September. On my showing ignorance as to his meaning he reminded me that the 
British Gov[ernmen]t had prepared 150,000 men for service on the Continent and 
it was to meet such an addition to the French Army that it was necessary for the 
German Government to make additions to the German Army. 

Yours ever, 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

[The omitted part of this letter refers to personal details.] 


No. 510. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Ooschcn. 

F.O. 6420/5569/12/18, 

(No. 40.) Secret. 

. Foreign Office. February 12, 1912. 

Count Metternich asked to see me to-day, (^) and when he came he enauired 
whether I had yet seen Lord Haldane. ^ 

I replied that I had just seen him, and had heard his account of the conversa- 
tions which he had had in Berlin. The conversations had, of course, disclosed the 
difdculties of coming to an arrangement on particular points. But I was immensely 
impressed by what Lord Haldane had told me of the desire which the Chancellor 
had shewn to lift the discussion on to a high plane, and of the spirit in which he 
had approached the whole question. He evidently wished a great effort to be made 
to rise to the occasion and to do something that would make peace more secure, not 
only between Germany and England, but in the whole of Europe. 

I felt most strongly that we, on our side, must endeavour to rise to the occasion 
m the same spint. Some thing, I thought, had been gained already. Before Lord 
Haldane went to Berlin, I had agreed with him that, if he found it possible it 
would be desirable that he should be quite frank about the object of our military 
and naval preparations last Summer. He had been frank about these preparations 
-and I tnougnt that he must in this way have dispelled the suspicion that we had 
meditated an unprovoked attack upon Germany, even if she herself took no warlike 
step. This frankness might not of itself have made the atmosphere more genial 
gSned^^^* it “ust have made it more clear. This by itself would be something 

Count Metternich said that the King had sent a friendly message to the German 
Chancellor. Count Metternich had been instructed to convey a message in renlv 
and he would do so througi^ Lord Stamfordham. It would be to the effect that the 
Ch^cellor felt that something nad been gained already. Count Metternich added 
fXw^^ something had been gained, and he hoped that more might 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

pp 121-2^’^ Metternioh’s report and annotations by the Emperor WiDiam, o. Q.P. XXXI, 
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No. 511. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

Private. (M 

ily dear Goschen, London, February 12, 1912. 

Metternich referred, in conversation with me to-day, to what I had said as 
to the first communications through the Ballin-Cassel channel having come from 
Germany. The German Government thought that the first communications had 
come from us, with the knowledge of the Prime Minister, Lord Haldane, myself, 
and he thought some one else. 

I said that the communications themselves had not been made with the actual 
knowledge of the Prime Minister, because he was in Sicily at the time. But, just 
before he went to Sicily, an invitation, or at least a desire or suggestion, — could 
not be quite sure of the wording, — ^had been conveyed from the Emperor through 
Ballin and Cassel to Winston Churchill for a visit to Berlin. (^) I myself, through 
indirect channels, had had intimations that the Emperor would like me to go to 
Berlin. We felt that an official visit would be premature, but at the same time we 
did not wish to give the impression of leaving any stone unturned, or rejecting any 
channel by which it was suggested that conversations could be facilitated. 

Therefore, after Churchill had received a message from the Emperor through 
Ballin and Cassel, we had made use of the same channel for our reply; and we had 
wished to avoid the appearance of not responding to the desire that a Minister 
should go to Berlin, though we thought that if one did go he must do so unofficially. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. OBEY. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

G) [cp. supra, p. 666, No. 492.] 


No. 512. 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Sir Edward, Rome, February 12, 1912. 

After Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, it may seem rather imnecessary that 
1 should write to you from Italy about the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain. But if the matter I have to report confirms what comes to you from other 
sources it may not be altogether useless to put it on record. My German colleague 
c^me to see me this afternoon, on a question connected with the protestant cemetery 
here, and talked to me about many other matters. He is one of my oldest diplomatic 
friends and has always been very frank with me. Eef erring to Lord Haldane’s 
visit he said he hoped very greatly that good would come of it, and that he knew 
there was a ready disposition in Berlin to lead relations into a better channel. I 
said I knew there was a very sincere desire to do so with us; the difficulty seemed 
to be where to begin, in restoring confidence and dissipating mutual suspicion. He 
said it was clear to him that it was the limitation of armaments which should furnish 
the common ground for departure, and he was quite sure the Chancellor appreciated 
this and was favourably disposed to entertain consideration of the question. But 
in Germany they wished the question to be approached in connection with, or rather 
simultaneously with one or two political questions. Eirst of these he believed to 
be a settlement of the Bagdad railway issue. Perhaps the Governments had never 
approached each other in a frank and friendly spirit on this matter. As far as 
Germany was concerned, the Bagdad railway was in the first place a question of 
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(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 25.] 
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prestige, and secondly one involving important commercial interests. _He could 
honestly assure me as an old friend that Germany was not moved therein by any 
ambitions or oovetings which could cause us misgiving. Nothing in any respect 
aggressive or detrimental to om‘ interests had been contemplated, but her prestige 
was seriously involved, and therefore opposition was resented. He then went on 
to talk of last summer, and said that the situation produced in Germany had been 
desperately dangerous. He had not realised how serious it was until he went on 
leave and he found that it was especially in Bavaria and Southern Germany that 
public opinion was most fiercely aroused. The culminating point had been the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Guildhall speeoh,(“) which had produced an effect quite 
out of proportion to the actual words employed, due to the particular psychological 
moment at which it was made. Until then he had always believed that the anti- 
English feeling reported to exist in Germany was exaggerated, but the experiences he 
had had at that time convinced him that it was then intense and formidable. He hoped 
and believed it would pass and felt sure there were openings, as there was an earnest 
desire on the part of the controlling elements, for a rapprochment. During the 
twelve years that I have known Herr von Jagow I have always found him a consistent 
advocate of a good understanding with us, and so far as one can feel sure of anyone 
in this world, I feel sure he is sincere in this respect. He has always before tended 
rather to make light of our dissensions regarding them more as matters to occupy 
the pen of journalists than as proving any real national animosity, but this time 
I found him sadly convinced that the matter was very serious, and one for which 
a remedy must be sought before it was too late. 

Very sincerely yours, 

EENNELL EODD. 


MINUTE. 


The German Ambassador's comment on Mr. Lloyd George’s speech is in itself a justification 
of it. It came at a moment vhen it had real influence in restraining Germany. 

E. G. 


(®) [Extracts from this speech and comments upon it will be printed in Goooh S Temperley, 
Vol. VII. It is the one made by Mr. Lloyd George on July 21, 1911, during the Agadir crisis.] 


No. 51S. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

E.O. 6556/5569/12/18. 

(No. 79.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 13, 1912. 

I told M. Gambon to-day, very confidentially, that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
had enquired as to the possibility of our ceding Zanzibar and Pemba to Germany. 

We did not see any primd facie objection to a transaction that would involve 
the cession of these places, as they lay off the coast of a German Colony, and 
Germany already had in Dar-es-Sal[a]am a better harbour than she could get in 
Zanzibar or Pemba, but it would, of course, be essential to get in return sufficient to 
satisfy British public opinion with regard to the cession of territory. 

For several reasons, I thought it right to mention to M. Gambon, very 
confidentially, the possibility even of such a cession, though I had not mentioned 
it to Count Benekendorff. One reason was that France had territory, such as 
Madagascar, in that region, whereas Eussia had none. Another reason was that, 
during the negotiations between France and Germany last year, France had always 
told us of any cession of territory that she proposed to make to Germany, in order 
that we might satisfy ourselves that British interests would not be prejudiced. 
M. Gambon would remember that, when the question was raised of the cession by 
France to Germany of some territory adjoining the Bar-el-6hazal, I had said that. 
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though such a change was not of the sort which we desired, we would not plead 
British interests as a barrier to a satisfactory arrangement between France and 
Germany. I thought that France, in a converse case, might take the same view 
as to Zanzibar and Pemba. I found, however, that there were certain Treaties 
between France and Zanzibar, and between France and ourselves as to Zanzibar; 
and of course the special rights which France might have under these Treaties 
would be examined and considered. These were the reasons for which I had 
mentioned the matter to the French Government at this stage. 

I impressed upon M. Gambon that it was most essential that this should be 
kept quite secret : it might come to nothing and in that ease it should not be known 
that it had ever been discussed. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEy]. 


No. 514. 

Sir Edward Qrey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 6559/5569/12/18. 

(No. 80.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 13, 1912. 

I gave M. Gambon to-day the following rdsume of what had passed in connection 
with Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. 

I said that the idea that a British Minister should visit Berlin had not originated 
with us : the intimation that the visit of a British Minister would be welcome and 
would facilitate discussion had reached us first from Berlin. When we had shown 
our readiness to discuss matters and to send a British Minister, the first suggestion 
from Berlin had been that I should go. We thought that matters were not sufficiently 
advanced for a step as formal as this ; and therefore Lord Haldane, who must sooner 
or later have made a private visit to Berlin, had gone there. 

Lord Haldane had had discussions with the Emperor, with Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, with Baron Stumm once — acting under instructions from the Ghancellor — , 
and with Admiral von Tirpitz. The main discussions had been direct with Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. There had been but one perfunctory conversation of civility 
of a general character with Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, who had taken practically 
no part in the discussions. 

Nothing had been concluded, but the ground had been explored, and there were 
three questions before us : — 

(1.) The question of naval expenditure. 

As regards this, we had made it quite clear that we could suffer no diminution 
of thfe ratio of superiority that we considered necessary with regard to German 
shipbuilding. I did not think that there was a prospect of either the Germans or 
ourselves binding ourselves to definite limitation of expenditure ; but Germany might 
in practice regulate the pace of her shipbuilding faster or slower, and our expenditure 
would vary accordingly. 

(2.) We had discussed the Bagdad Eailway. — The part of the Eailway to the 
north of Bagdad had not entered into the discussion, our point of view being that 
we required a controlling influence over the section from Bagdad to the Gulf, and 
also that our position with regard to Koweit and the Gulf generally should not be 
disputed. I considered that we were free to secure these things by negotiations with 
Germany, if we could. But, just as, when M. Sazonow had concluded his arrange- 
ment with Germany last year,(^) I had said to him that the understanding between 
us was that he would not agree to an increase of Turkish Gustoms Duties until we 
had secured a satisfactory arrangement about the Bagdad Eailway : so now, of 

(^) [Keferenoe to this subject will be made in a later volume.] 

[17590] 2 Y 2 
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course, if we did secure a satisfactory arrangement with. Germany, we could not 
give our consent to the increase of the Turkish Customs until France also had 
secured a satisfactory arrangement with Germany. This had for some time been 
the understanding between France, Eussia, and ourselves : that we should negotiate 
separately, but should not give our consent until we w'ere all satisfied. Eussia, of 
course, was already satisfied. 

(3.) The impression was widely held in Germany that we had intended an 
attack upon her last Summer. — This idea was absolutely untrue. We were ready to 
assme the German Government that there was not in our understanding with 
Prance, or with Eussia, or in any agreement which we might have with any Power 
whatever, any preparation to be aggressive towards Germany, or to make an 
unprovoked attack upon her. There was nothing of this sort, and wc did not intend 
that there should be anything. On the other hand. Lord Haldane, in talking to 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, had made no secret of the fact that we made military 
and naval preparations last year that would have enabled us, if we had thouglit it 
right, to go to the assistance of France if Germany had made an aggressive or 
unprovoked attack upon her: and Lord Haldane had explained that we could not 
tie our hands with regard to such an event. The difficulty was to find a formula 
that would express our attitude. 

M. Gambon thanked me for what I had told him, and remarked that the 
discussion of military and naval expenditure would probably take a long time before 
an agreement could be arrived at. 

I said that there might not be any formal agreement. Any understanding that 
might be come to would probably be rather with regard to the exchange of informa- 
tion, and what each Government did in practice, without any binding agi’eement. 

M. Gambon did not comment further upon what I had told him, except to say 
that what I had said on the third point would, he was sure, be satisfactory to his 
Government. 

I said that the spirit of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg was most friendly and, 
r was convinced, quite sincere. We had now to continue our smwey of the ground; 
but already the frank exchange of views that had taken place, even if it had not of 
itself made the atmosphere more genial, had, I thought, made it more clear by 
dispelling some of the suspicion between the German Government and ourselves. 

M. Gambon said the Germans were increasing the strength of their army; 
having come to the conclusion there was last year approximately in practice an 
equality with the French army. He feared that predominance in Europe was what 
Germany desired. 

fr am. etc.l 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 516. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Buchanan. 

F.O. 6557/5569/12/18. 

(No. 51.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 13, 19J2. 

I spoke to Count Benckendorff to-day substantially to the same effect as I spoke 
to M.^ Gambon, about Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. (^) I did not, however, say 
anything to Count Benckendorff about Zanzibar and Pemba. 

[I am, &e.] 

E. G[EEy]. 

(^) [®. immediately preceding document. A copy was sent to St. Petersburch as No. 66 
of February 18.] ° 
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No. 516. 

Minute hy Sir A. Nicolson. 


Private. (^) 

Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Office, February 13, 1912. 

If it be seriously contemplated to hand over Zanzibar and Pemba to Germany, 
we should certainly, before coming to any decision, enquire of France if she has 
any objection. The French Gov[ernmen]t, during their negotiations with Germany, 
always enquired of us whether we should object to any proposed cession of temtory. 
It should not be forgotten that Zanzibar is near Madagascar, I trust no great stress 
will be given to the point as to whether a locality is of immediate use to us 
strategically or otherwise. Utility is not everything, and if we were ready to part with 
all possessions which were not strictly useful, the Empire would shrink considerably. 

A. N. 


(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. I of 1912.] 


No. 517. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir C. MacDonald. 

P.O. 6848/5569/12/18. Foreign Office, February 15, 1912, 

Tel. (No. 9.) K. D. 11 p.m. 

I have told Japanese ehargd d’affaires that Lord Haldane did not at Berlin 
discuss anything nearer to the Far East than the Persian Gulf, that nothing had 
been settled then, but that frank discussion had taken place quite informally about 
Bagdad Eailway, questions connected with South Africa, naval expenditure, and the 
possibility of a formula assuring each party against unprovoked attack or aggression 
by the other. There could be no question of our reducing our proportion of naval 
superiority to the German, and if any formula was drawn up it would not in any 
way be inconsistent with the Japanese alliance, and I should inform the Japanese 
Government of its terms. 

You should inform Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs confidentially. 


No. 518. 

Minute by Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Office, February 15, 1912. 

M. Cambon came today to express M. Poincard’s thanks for the communication 
which you had made in regard to Lord Haldane’s mission. (®) The French Gov[ern- 
men]t made no comments, probably awaiting further developments. I told 
M. Cambon that, for the moment in any case, the question of territorial cessions 
or exchanges had receded into the background. 

I said that the letter from the French Mil[itar]y Attache in Berlin was very 
interesting(®) — ^but I was surprised that no mention had been made of Eussia. He 
said that the Chief of the French General Staff visited St. Petersburg about 6 months 
ago — and went into the whole question with the Eussian General Staff. The Eussians 
are changing their organization and mobilization schemes, and are, therefore, in 
a transition state. They said they would not be ready for taking a serious part in 

(1) [Oamook MSS., Vol. I of 1912.] 

(®) [v. supra., pp. 690-2, Nos. 513-4.] 

(®) [This refers to a letter from the French Military Attach^ in Berlin to the French Military 
Attach^ in London, an extract from which is in the Oamook MSS., Vol. I of 1912. The letter is 
endorsed as having been received in the Foreign Office on February 9, 1912, but it probably 
relates to an earlier period, as its substance is much the same as that of another letter by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pell4, printed in D.D.F., 8rd Ser., Vol. I, pp. 343-7, under date December 16, 
1911.] 
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a campaign for two j'ears from then, or about 16 to 18 months from now. The 
Germans are, of coarse, aware of this, and are also aware that our 6 divisions would 
have brought the contending parties practically to an equality. Consequently the 
Germans were hastening their military increase and preparations to be able to obtain 
the necessary numerical superiority before Eussia was ready. 

M. Gambon added that his Gov[ernmen]t, and the press under theii’ control, 
were not uneasy as to the pourparlers between us and Berlin, but he would not 
conceal from me that among the French public there were uneasiness and doubts. 
If Germany could tie our hands and retain her own free, she would very soon 
be in a position to face a contest with France with equanimity — which was not the 
case last Autumn — and would not be the ease 18 months hence. 

The Spanish Amba[ssado]r, who had [been] speaking today with M. v[on] 
Kuhlmann, said that the latter had expressed great doubts as to whether an agreement 
could possibly be reached as to reduction of naval expenditure. 

M. Gambon expressed privately his opinion, in a friendly way, that he thought 
the Prime Minister had yesterday(^) held out hopes of an arrang[emen]t with Germany 
in terms a little more positive than he (M. Gambon) thought the circum[stan]ces 
justified. 

A. N. 

E. G. 


MINUTE. 


A comparison of what I said and what the German Oh[anoello]r said yesterday in the 
Reichstag does not bear out this opinion of M. Gambon. 

H. H. A. 

16 Feb. 

(*) [cp. Pari. Deb., 5th 8er., House of Commons, Vol. 34, pp. 31-S.] 


No. 519. 

Sir G. Buchanan to Sir A. Nicolson. 

St. Petershurgk, February 17, 1912. 
Tel. D. 4-30. 

Private. (') E. 5 p.m. 

King’s letter received. Before asking for audience 1 should like to be in a 
position to make a confidential communication to His Majesty with regard to the 
results of Lord Haldane’s visit. Language used to Mr. O’Beirne by one of the 
Grand Dukes shows that there is a certain soreness in court circles on the subject 
and as Eegent of Brunswick is here on a visit I am afraid that Germans may 
mis(?)represent what we are doing to Emperor. 

I should also like to know what I may say to him as to our policy in South 
Persia, as on* new year’s day he suggested that we should restore order there. I 
am not quite clear as to what is contemplated with regard to despatch of troops 
in connection with proposed negotiations with tribes for maintenance of order. 

(1) [Carnook MSS., Vol. 1 of 1912.] 


No. 520. 

Sir A. Nicolsori to Sir G. Buchanan. 

Foreign Office, February 18, 1912. 

. D. 10-45 P.M. 

Your private telegram of yesterday. Full information has been given to Russian 
Amba8[sado]r here as to what passed at Berlin and has been recorded in a despatch 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Yol. I of 1912.] 
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to you. But you could say that Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin was much less formal 
than that of Eussian M[inister for] P[oreign] A[ffairs] last year and that there can 
be nothing but advantage from relaxation of tension between England and Germany 
which is now greater than that between Prance and Germany or than it has ever 
been between Eussia and Germany. (^) You should assure the Emperor that nothing 
will be arranged which would in any way weaken or impair existing relations between 
us and Eussia and add that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnmen]t are considering the 
reply to be sent to the German overtures and that the main object is to remove 
unfounded suspicions and misapprehension and enable the two Gov[ernmen]ts to 
talk frankly and freely with each other on any question which may arise between 
them. 

As to South Persia we are considering with India Office and Gov[ernmen]t of 
India as to what steps can best be taken for re-establishment of order. You could 
express to H[is] M[ajesty] the satisfaction which H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnmen]t 
feel in the cordial co-operation they are receiving from the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t 
for alleviating the situation in Persia generally and affording all practicable support 
moral and material to the Persian 6ov[ernmen]t. The removal of the ex-Shah and 
other disquieting elements is very necessary and we w^ere glad that on this essential 
point the Eussian Gov[ernmen]t are in complete accord with us. You could also 
express to H[is] M[ajesty] how highly we have appreciated the gracious reception 
accorded by him and also the welcome preferred by his Ministers, public bodies and 
the Eussian people generally to the British visitors and say that the latter have 
returned here with the most grateful recollections of the generous and kindly 
hospitality extended to them during their visit to Eussia. 

(2) [This sentence was written on the draft by Sir Edward Grey, the rest of the draft being 
in Sir A. Nicolson’s hand.] 


No. 521. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. 7806/5569/12/18, 

(No. 33.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 19, 1912. 

The Japanese Charge d’ Affaires conveyed to me to-day the sincere thanks of his 
Government for the information which I had given as to Lord Haldane’s visit to 
Berlin. (^) 

[ said that we were still considering the situation, and we had had no further 
communication with the German Government. If there were any developments 
which affected the common interests of Japan and ourselves, I would, of course, 
keep him informed. 


(1) [r. svpra, p. G93, No. 517.] 


[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 
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No. 522. 


Sir G, Buchanan to Sir A. Nicolson, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolsoii, St. Petersburgh. February 22, 1912. 

....(-) The Russians, I am glad to say, seem now quite to realise that 
Haldane’s visit to Berlin is a matter to which thej’’ cannot possibly take exception. 
At first, however, it came upon them as a disagreeable surprise, more especially as 
it followed so closely on the British visit here. The Grand Duke Alexander, who 
has of late become quite an Anglophil, spoke to O’Beirne on the subject and plainly 
showed that he considered it a poor return for the hospitality and cordial reception 
accorded to our countrymen. Though no importance need be attached to his 
utterances, they are curious as showing how touchy people are in certain quarters 
here about such matters. As another instance of their sensitiveness on such points 
I may mention that the Grand Duchess Xenia^ — the Emperor’s sister — asked me the 
other day whether the King was coming to St. Petersburg this year, as she had seen 
in the papers that Pie was to go to Berlin and Vienna. I replied that I loiew nothing 
whatever about His Majesty’s movements : but I fear that should the reports 
published in the papers prove correct, there will be considerable heartburnings if 

his visit is not extended to St. Petersburg 

Ever yours, 

GEORGE W. BUCHANAN. 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. II of 1912.] 

(=) [The omitted parts of this letter refer to Persian affairs, Auatro-Eussian relations, and the 
Balkan situation.] 


No. 523. 

Memorandum by Sir Edward Grey.(\) 

F.O. 8612A/5569/12/18. February 22, 1912. 

At ten o’clock this morning, (22 February, 1912) the German Ambassador 
called at Sir Edward Grey’s private house, in Queen Anne’s Gate, and met 
Sir Edward and Lord Haldane. 

The conversation with the Ambassador took place on the lines discussed at the 
meeting of the Cabinet earlier in the week, and the genuine desire of H[is] 
M[ajesty'B] Gov[ernmen]t for cordial relations was emphasized. The difficulty was 
pointed out to the Ambassador of making any Agreement which was coincident witli 
II substantial increase in the German Fleet. It was explained that the proposed 
new Fleet Law went a great way farther than was necessary for merely providing 
such a squadron as would relieve the active squadrons of the High Sea Fleet of 
Germany from the duty of training recruits. 

The Ambassador said that he was not sufficiently expert to be able to discuss 
the details of the proposed Fleet Law, or the extent to which it went beyond what 
had been indicated. 

Reference was made to the increased number of torpedo craft and of 
“personnel,” beyond what a new Fleet Law limited to the purpose above defined 
would necessitate. 

The Ambassador said that he would like to have more precise information on 
this point ; and he was promised such information in a definite form. 

Sir Edward Grey remarked that, at all events, something had been gained; 
the speeches in this country and in Berlin evidenced a substantial increase in the 
frankness of our relations, and that in any case this might be maintained. 

(^) [Count Mettemieh's report of the conversation noted in this document is printed in 
Q.P, XXXI, pp. 128-80.] ^ 
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The Ambassador expressed pleasure at this; cordially reciprocated it and said 
that lie regarded this statement as very important. What he was anxious to attain 
was a state of things in which the two nations should not join in hostile combinations 
against each other, and in which the British nation should not be in any way in 
an attitude hostile per se to Germany. He referred to a possible formula. 

Sir Edward Grey and Lord Haldane touched on the difficulty that the suggestion 
made by the German Chancellor went too far. They were aware that a formula 
limited to aggressive action left room for divergencies of interpretation, but the 
spirit which even a formula so limited would introduce would be a very valuable one. 

The Ambassador did not dissent from this view. 

Further questions, of a territorial character, were touched on only very lightly. 
It was pointed out that the Treaty rights of other nations might give rise to some 
complications ; as, for instance, the Dutch title to Timor. 

The conversation occupied nearly an hour. 

E. G. 


No. 524. 

Sir Edioard Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

F.O, 8613/5509/12/18. 

(No. 48.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 24, 1912. 

I gave the enclosed Memorandum to Count Metternich to-day. (^) 

In doing so, I explained that, after our last conversation, Lord Haldane had 
seen Mr. (Jlumdiill, and had told him of the point on which a Memorandum was 
roc[uired. As a result, the Memorandum which I was handing to Count Metternich 
had drawn up in the Admiralty. It must be regarded purely as supplementary 

to our coiivorsation, and anything in it that was other than technical must be 
construed in the light of our conversation, and must not be regarded as modifying 
or dis])hu'ing a.uythmg that had been said on the general aspect of the questions 
which wo had discussed. 

(■ount i\I(‘ttcniich said that he had gathered an impression, though neither 
Lord Ihildane nor I had said anything direct on the subject, that we were rather 
recoding from i.hn juoposals respecting Zanzibar and Pemba that Lord Haldane had 
niiido with our knowledge in Berlin. 

1 replied that it was true that the Government felt that the cession of Zanzibar 
and reinba would rc'.quire some corresponding territorial concession; and that there 
would 1)(‘ difliculty in reconciling public opinion here to a cession of territory in 
exchange only for ])rospeetivG rights in the Bagdad Eailway, which would be rights 
conceded mainly l>y Turkey, and rights in the Persian Gulf, which would not be 
an acquisition of territory by us, but rather a maintenance of the status quo. The 
(lovel'ninonl also felt lliat, if a large increase of naval expenditure was to take place 
and could not. l>e avoided, it would bo better that any bargain should follow rather 
than ])rccedo it-. But 1 did not wish him to suppose that we had put on one side the 
question of torrilovial arrangements. Time was required for the consideration of 
their full bearing. We had spoken of a cession of Zanzibar and Pemba and a strip 
across Angola. These wore considerable assets, and would require compensation in 
pari materia. 

Count Metternich o})SGrvod that Timor had been suggested as a concession on 
the German side. 

(^) [fp. XXXT, pp. 332-4, The text of the memorandum there given has a few slight 
differenc.oR of punctuation, t?ic.] 
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I remarked that, as the Dutch Government had a Treaty with Portugal giving 
them a right of pre-emption to Portuguese Timor, there was some difficulty as to the 
title to the island. The Cabinet considered that they had better deal first with the 
question of naval expenditure and the question of a formula : but we did not wish 
to rule out of discussion the question of territorial arrangements on their merits. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


Enclosure in No. o'24. 

Memorandum communicated to Count Metternich. 

The increases under the new Navy Law comprise 3 capital ships, 15,000 men, 
and 13,000,000 of money, of which the men are to be spread over 9 and the ships 
and money over 6 years. These great augmentations are to be devoted to developing 
the already high efficiency of the German Navy and its immediate readiness for 
offensive or defensive operations at all seasons of the year. The Admiralty compute, 
from the materials so courteously supplied them, that nearly 4/5ths of the whole 
German Navy will by these means be kept in permanent full commission. These 
increases go far beyond the standard of Naval strength prescribed by the 1900 Fleet 
Law and its subsequent amendments. They are more than is necessary either to 
provide for the increased complements of modem ships or for the institution of such 
a Training Squadron as would be adapted to reheving the Ist and 2nd squadron of 
the High Sea Fleet from their present burden of training recruits during the winter 
months, which, it appears, the formation of a 3rd Active Squadron is to effect. The 
Admiralty hesitate very much to dogmatise upon matters which require a more 
intimate knowledge than they possess of the manning system of the German Navy, 
but, so far as they can tell, it would not be impossible to provide for the commission- 
ing of the 3rd Squadron out of the large annual increases in personnel at present 
being made : and the numbers required to meet the increased complements of modern 
ships would not appear to exceed 4,000 men, according to Appendix 3 of the Novelle. 

2. All increases of whatever kind in the strength of the German Navy will of 
course require corresponding measures of due proportion here. If the new Law were 
carried out in its present form, the Admiralty would find it necessary to add at least 
4,000 men to the Fleet each year for the next 6 or 7 years, to maintain in full 
permanent commission four Battle Squadrons of 8 ships each and to keep two other 
Battle Squadrons ready at very short notice without a mobilisation, as well as two 
further Battle Squadrons (making eight in all) dependent upon the calling out of the 
reserves. They would also deem it necessary to raise their Flotillas to the number 
of 9 in the next 6 years, and to lay down two keels to one for every capital ship 
added to the German Navy above the existing law. These measures would, so far 
as can be foreseen, involve an additional expenditure of £18,500,000 spread over 
the next 6 years, together with a certain further concentration of the Fleet in Home 
Waters. It is difficult to understand how the public opinion of both countries could 
be brought to regard these serious measures and countermeasures as appropriate to 
the coincident re-establishment of cordial relations. 

3. If the British Government, in asking Parliament to sanction some modified 
increases much less than the above, were able to make it clear that the new German 
Navy Law did not go beyond the limits of the old Law and the memoranda 
accompanying the Naval Estimates of 1906 and 1908, except in so far as was 
necessary to provide for the increased complements of modern ships or the necessities 
of a new Training Squadron to relieve the existing High Sea Fleet of training duties, 
it is possible that the difficulties might be surmounted. 

In illustration of the extent to which the new Law seems to go beyond the 
limits above defined, the construction of 8 additional Battleships to be begun within 
the next 6 or even 9 years, the provision of full crews for all the Torpedo Boat 
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Destroyers and Submarines, the proposals for additional Submarines on a very large 
-scale, and the addition to personnel of 11,000 men more than are needed for the 
increased complements above referred to, may, with great respect, be mentioned. 


No. 525. 


Sir F. Bertie to Sir E (heard Greij. 

F.O. SJ8J/391/12/43(>. 

{No. 1()8.) Secret. Paris, D. February 24, 1912. 

^ _ E. February 27, 1912. 

M. Poincare in conversation with me yesterday referred to the mission of Lord 
Haldane to Berlin. He expressed his high sense of your loyalty in making the 
l^’ronch Ambassador acquainted with the desire of the German Government to acquire 
Zanzibar and Pemba. His Excellency asked me whether they had made any 
j)roposals in regard to the Portuguese possessions in Africa. There was he said some 
anxiety on the subject amongst some members of the Senate and Chamber. I 
replied that, as he was aware, a Secret Treaty had been entered into by Germany 
and England in 1898 regarding those Possessions (\) but no i^roposals had recently 
been made concerning them by the German Government. 

I have, &G, 

PEANCIS BEETIE. 

(') [^J. Gooch <£■ Temperley, Vol. I, pp. 71-2, No. 90, end.] 


No. 526. 

M. Jules Gambon to M. Poincar6.C) 

Conversation avec Monsieur de Bethmann-Hollweg . 

P.O. 9572/5569/12/18. 18 fSvrier, 1912. 

J’ai eu ce matin un long entretien avec le Ohancelier de Pempire. Apres m’avoir 
dit un mot do la situation interieure et du Eeichstag, Monsieur de Bethmann- 
Hollwcg a aborde la question des rapports de PAllemagne avec les autres puissances, 
et s’est plaint do la nervosite qui se manifesto partout. C'est ainsi qu'il en est venu 
a luo purler de I’etat dcs esprits en France, “qui, m’a-t-il dit, est pour lui une 
cause de preoccupation constante.” II a ete frappe du ton qu’a pris la discussion 
au Seiud an sujot des accords du 4 novembre dernier. II fait la part des entraine- 
ments dc la discussion, mais il n'en irouve pas moins que le langage de certains 
oraiours ii’etait jms cclui d’hommes qui out connu les responsabilites du gouverne- 
inont et qui pouvont etre appoles ii les connaitre encore. Je repondis que cela etait 
luiturol on riiison du sacrifice auquel notre Parlement etait appele a consentir. II 
inc (lit. qu'il no partagcait pas ma manicre de voir et qii’il n'y avait pas a parier 
do siu'rifico, quand en realitc la Franco aequerait un grand empire qu’elle convoitait 
dopiiis de longiii'S anneos. Je no voulus pas le laisser sur ce mot et je repris : “ Au 
fond du ddluit do sonais il n'y avait pas seulement le c6te materiel, la question 
torritorialo, mais bicui autre chose : il y avait surtout le sentiment frangais bless6 
par Tenvoi do la- '‘Panthor'’ a Agadir. Je vous Pai deja dit ajoute-je : vous avez 
fait <*e jour-la uno grande fautc: vous en avez commis une plus grande en ne retirant 
pas votro l)att‘au aussitdt apres la reprise des negociations.*’ “Je svis de votre 
mo. ropoudit hi C-hancolior, mais auricz-vous negocie si nous n’avions pas 

(q [This dofiuiu'ut is fndorsod “ Given to mo confidctibially by M. Paul Gambon, Feb[ruary] 
27, lOri.*’ it is typed on Foreign Oflicc paper, and it seems probable that it was dictated by 
M. Paul Cuuibon in tin* Fondgn Otfu-e.] 

In a private lettcT to his brother, M. Jules Gambon goes further, and explains that the 
Chancellor said that he himself was opposed to the despatch of the Panther and only yielded 
at the last moment, to the re-itorated insistence of M. de Kiderlen. 


A. N. 
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manifeste nos intentions? Assurement, lui dis-je, mais c’est vous et vous seul qui 
d’une negociation destinee a eearter iin malentendu entre nos deux pays, avez fait 
line source d’amertume.” 

Enfin nous exprimames tous deux I’espoir que peu a peu Tapaisement se ferait 
dans les esprits et que, Topinion publique reprenant son sang-froid dans les deux 
pays, les gouvernements pourraient faire triompher la raison dans le reglement des 
difterentes questions qui vont oecuper TEurope. Get ordre d’idees nous oonduisit 
naturellemeiit aux conversations que Lord Haldane est venu entamer a Berlin. II 
me paraissait necessaire de ne manifester aucune preoccupation a ce sujet, et je 
me felicitai purement et simplement de ces conversations, dont le resultat ne peut 
que faciliter Tapaisement des esprits. Je pris la liberte de demander au Chaneelier 
s’il pourrait me donner quelque indication sur la direction de ces conversations : 
“Mon dieu, me repondit-il, vous m’aviez parle le 11 juin dernier de ce qu’avait 
fait votre frere autrefois a Londres lorsqu’il avait mis sur la table pour les comparer 
tous les griefs que la France et I’Angleterre avaient Tune contre T autre : nous 
voudrions faire la meme chose.” “ Oui, lui dis-je, mais il y a la question des 
armements : est-ce que vous voulez les limiter?” “Assurement non, reprit le 
Chaneelier: la limitation des armements est une chimere entre deux pays, qui 
peuvent avoir a defenclre I’un vis a vis de Tautre leur honneur ou leur inaependance. 
Est-ce qu’il nous serait possible de vous demander de limiter vos armements? 
Et vous, ix)urriez-vous nous demander de limiter les notres?” “II est 
vrai, remarquai-je, mais deux Gouvernements raisonnables, sans limiter leurs 
armements, peuvent s’entendre pour apporter de la mesure dans le developpement 
de leurs propres forces.” “ Ceci, me repondit le Chaneelier, e’est autre chose; je 
dois meme vous avouer que la question posee ainsi se posera un jour, et peut etre 
bientot, non pas seulement pour TAngleterre et I’Allemagne, mais pour touto 
TEurope. Nous approchons du moment ou la limite des forces des Etats va etre 
atteinte, et ou ni leur population ni leurs finances ne pourront plus suf&re aux 
sacrifices qu'on exige d’elles. Yous aurez, vous autres Francais, une grande part de 
responsabilite : vous inventez toujours, et voici maintenant qu’il faut vous suivre pour 
la creation de la quatrieme arme, comme il a fallu suivre TAngleterre quand elle 
a lancc son premier Dreadnought. 

Je crois savoir en effet quo le Gouvernement allemand 6tudie en ce moment 
rorganisation d’un service plus complet d’aeroplanes et de dirigeables; mais je me 
contentai de dire que cette remarque rendait hommage au genie d'invention francais. 

Nous en vinmes a parler de TAfrique comme je Tindique dans ma depeche 66. 

Enfin Monsieur de Bethman-Hollweg me dit qu’il s’entretiendrait avec Monsieur 
de Kiderlen au sujet des travaux de la commission de delimitation qui doivent 
commencer apres rechange des ratifications des accords du 4 Novembre. Je lui dis 
que je serais heureux de faire connaitre a mon Gouvernement les vues qu’il pourrait 
avoir a ce sujet, et je convins avec lui que je le reverrais dans quelque temps. 


No. 527. 

Lord Granville to Sir'Edicard Grey. 

F.O. 9163/1151/12/18. 

(No. 101.) Confidential. Berlin, D. February 29, 1912. 

Sir, E. March 2, 1912. 

With reference to my despatch No. 99 of yesterday’s date,(^) I have the honour 
to transmit, herewith, three copies each of two pamphlets which have been published 
here within the last day or two, entitled respectively “ Englands Weltherrschaft und 
die deutsche Luxusflotte ” and “Die Kriegsbereitschaft der englischen Flotte im 


(^) [Not reproduced.] 
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Jahre 1911. Both these pamphlets are being widely advertized and copies have 
been sent to all the Berlin correspondents of foreign newspapers. 

An American gentleman with English connections, who has long resided in 
Berlin and whom I believe to be very well informed, had long conversations yesterday 
with Captain Watson and with me on the subject of the present state of German 
opinion with regard to naval questions. 

He has been so kind, on his own initiative, as to record the substance of what 
he said to us in the form of a Memorandum, which appears to me of such interest 
that I venture to enclose a copy.(^) Everything in the Memorandum is either 
confirmed by Captain Watson’s and my own information or seems to fit in so well 
with known facts as to be regarded as almost certainly correct. One point to which 
[ would draw your attention is my informant’s statement that Admiral von Muller, 
the Chief of the Naval Cabinet, is one of the strongest advocates of an increase of 
the navy, and is the man who at this moment has the greatest personal influence 
over the Emperor : I am not in a position to confirm or dispute this. 

My object, however, in writing this despatch and in troubling you with these 
pamphlets, which, taken individually are not perhaps of very great importance, is 
to bring to the notice of His Majesty’s Government the undoubted fact^ that a 
desperate effort is being made at the present time to whip up public opinion in 
Germany in favour of a strong and active policy of naval increase. There is not 
the least question that the Navy League and Admiral von Tirpitz, and probably 


(2) [Not. reproduced.] 

(^) [It has not been thought necessary to reproduce the whole of this memoranduna, which 
comments on Articles which had recently appeared in the German press. The following extract 
refers to the pamphlet entitled Englands W cither rscha ft und die deutsche LxixiisfLotto which was 
signed “ Lookout.” 

Herr Stein (whom I assume to be the author) spends most of his time in the lobbies of the 
Reichstag. I have the impression he is a professional lobbyist — ^that is to say, ho seems to devote 
himself to the Bearheitung of Reichstag deputies ” for national purposes.” I have no doubt every 
Deputy has been supplied with a copy of ” Lookout’s ” pamphlet. 

Stein told me categorically that Tirpitz is keen on the 3 : 2 idea; that Tirpitz is exactly in 
favour of such a policy as Von Gottberg outlines in the ” Daheim ” article herein quoted. Stein 
went on to say that the German official crowd is divided into tw’o pretty sharply-defined camps 
on the subject of a naval understanding with Britain. He says the two camps may be 
so subdivided : — 

In favour of some form of Against any understanding limiting 

understanding, naval oonsiruction. 


Tile, Kaiser. 

The Imperial Chancellor. 
Herr Wcrmutli. 


Admiral von Muller. 

Admiral von Tirpitz. 

Herr von Kidcrlcn-Waechter. 


Many people have told me in recent times that Admiral von Muller, contrary to general knowledge 
or belief, is strongly Anglophobe, and a “ Big-Navy ” man of incorrigible sentiments. He is said, 
moreover, to be in the highest possible favour mth the Emperor and to have more influence over 
him at present than any other man in Germany. I was told by a certain well-known Berlin 
society woman that “ Von Muller is a man I ought to know; he is the power behind the throne; 
it is he who prevents Anglo-German friendship; he has the Kaiser in his pocket.” 

I do not pretend, of course, to be able to vouch for the accuracy of these statements. I 
reiterate them for what they may be worth. 

To sum up : Mr. Churchill’s Glasgow speech(^) has caused the utmost chagrin in German ” Big 
Navy ” circles- Von Tirpitz is said to admit privately that the speech illuminates so clearly the 
hopelessness of German ambitions to outstrip Britain at sea that he fears his proposed Supple- 
mentary Naval bill may be in imminent jeopardy. He is afraid that Reichstag deputies, who are 
on the fence, so to speak, with regard to further expansion of the Fleet, may now have been swung 
definitely into line against expansion, as Mr. Churchill has made it plain that the competition must 
go on, and at an accelerated pace, if Germany keeps increasing the pace. If these fears are 
genuinely cherished by Tirpitz, -^e sudden launching by the 3:2 idea is explainable; he means 
to make the doubters see that the case is not hopeless for Germany, if the past rate of construction 
is kept up, and a little more so. ” LoohouVs ” figures — the table of percentages which appear at 
the close of his booh — are meant to prove that Germany has successfully and steadily brought down 
the margm of British naval superiority since 1898, and can continue to do so if only she will.1 

(*) [v, report in the Times of February 10, 1912. The speech was delivered on February 9 
At a luncheon given by the Clyde Navigation Trustees.] 
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Admiral von Muller, work hand in hand, that their great object is to reduce the ratio- 
of difference between the British and German fleets, and that recent events such as 
the growth of the Left in the Eeichstag, Lord Haldane’s visit and the statements 
made by Mr. Asquith, yourself and the Imperial Chancellor, not to mention the 
attitude towards increased naval expenditure which seems almost certainly to have 
been adopted by the Chancellor and by the Secretary of State of the Treasury, have 
given the strong navy party great cause for alarm and have thus brought about 
this violent propaganda. 

I have also the honour to enclose a further despatch on the subject by Captain 
'Watson. (®) 

I also enclose a copy, the only one we have been able to obtain, of the 
‘‘Leipziger Ulustrierte Zeitung” of December 21, 1911, an article which was 
referred to in Sir E. Goschen’s despatch No. 9 of the 10th ultimo. (®) 

I have, (fee. 

GRANVILLE. 

MINUTES. 

The thing that matters is that we should clearly see the facts as they are. 

These despatches show beyond possibility of controversy the determination of the German 
Admiralty, by every means in their power to continue the race in which they claim to have already 
materially diminished the distance between German and British naval power, and which they 
still hope they may yet, ultimately, win. 

It is suggested that the purely naval influence, which is frankly opposed to any slackening in 
the race, is counteracted by the opposition of the Emperor, the Chancellor, and the Finance 
Minister. I should attach more importance to this suggestion if some evidence were adduced for 
it. So far as I know, the only pieces of evidence brought forward have been certain remarks 
recently made by the Emperor and the Chancellor, and reinforced by a minor official in the German 
Foreign Office, to the efiect that they would favour an agreement for the limitation of further 
increases in German shipbuilding, if only the German Admiralty could be persuaded that this was 
compatible with the requirements of German naval defence. It was difficult in a negotiation to be 
polite and say less, and indeed it would have been extraordinary, and displayed a want of diplomatic 
capacity which we have no right to attribute to the Emperor and his distinguished advisers, if, 
at a moment when they openly showed their anxiety to draw this country into Germany’s political 
orbit, and to gain valuable concessions by the way, their conversations had not been so conducted 
as to create the impression that there was a genuine disposition to meet our desires so far as 
possible on the subject of naval armaments. 

Of the Chancellor, it should be remembered that, however well-meaning he may personally 
be considered, he has shown himself altogether powerless to prevent a provokingly anti-English 
policy designed to inflame the passions of his country. Nor ought it to be forgotten that, at the 
critical moment, ho did not refrain from publicly fanning those passions and from actually 
exploiting them in the interest of the very policy of further naval expansion, by agreements 
difficult to reconcile with the fact that he was in possession of information which he could have 
used effectively for the purpose of dispelling the popular illusions. 

As for the Emperor, surely we know too much of his naval ambition, we have too much 
positive proof of the versatility of mind which enables him at the same time tenaciously 
to pursue a given course and to profess opinions and sentiments irreconcilable with his actions, 
we have suffered too often from the inaccuracy and insincerity of his statements, to justify us in 
taking the imperial assurances literally, and building upon them with any confidence as to their 
reliability. 

It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that it would be absolutely impossible for Admiral 
von Tirpitz to carry on the propaganda once more illustrated in the present despatch, if the 
Emperor did not desire it. In such matter the Emperor is his absolute master. The German 
navy is governed almost entirely by four men, who work together in the closest and heartiest 
co-operation: The emperor himself; Admiral von Tirpitz; Admiral von Muller; and Admiral 
von Holtzendorff. This is a fact well known to anyone in touch with German naval circles; I 
have had more than one occasion to hear it affirmed by Admirals von Muller and von Holtzendorff 
themselves. Only last autumn, the latter told me most solemnly never to believe anyone who 
asserted that the emperor favoured, or woffid ever consent to, a limit of any kind being placed 
on Germany’s liberty to increase her navy to any dimensions she desired. It will be remembered 
that the Emperor himself said as much to Sir E. Goschen as lately as Oct. 16, 1910, (®) when 
the question of a limitation of armaments was being discussed at Berlin on the invitation of the 
German Chancellor. When we had entered into that discussion, we were at once met by demands 
for a political agreement; the naval proposals, after a good deal of fencing, resolved themselvea 

(®) [Not reproduced.] 

(•) [u. supra, p. 631, No. 403.] 
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for putting off the building of one or two ships for one or two years;, 
and when H[is] M[ajesty s] G[overnment], in their genuine desire to conclude something however 
modest, expressed a willingness to treat even on that basis, the Chancellor himself promptly with- 
drew his proposal, such as it was, and declared, as indeed he had unequivocably done before in 
one of his biggest parliamentary speeches, that he considered the whole plan of limitation, in anv 
sense, entirely impractical. (’') 

These incidents are worth remembering when we are asked to pin our faith on assurances 
as to the real views and intentions of the German government which are utterly belied by their 
past actions and by the policy nakedly advocated and follow'^ed by them in Germany itself at this 
very moment. 

Herr Adolf Stein, the author of the pamphlets, whose activity is described in the present 
despatch, is the well-known agent of the press-bureau, and their regular go-between in their 
relations with the German papers in regard to subjects of foreign policy. He is on the stafE of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, and during the whole of the Morocco campaign against England, was 
used by Herr von Kiderlen almost as his amanuensis. Sir F. Oppenheimer, who has 
personal and inside knowledge of the organization and working of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, was Q-ble to ascertain that the leaders on Morocco and England were practically 
dictated “ ipsissimis verbis ” by the German Secretary of State. It is impossible to 
believe that Herr A. Stein wrote the pamphlet without the knowledge and encouragement of the 
government. 

No one who understands the machinery of government at Berlin, is therefore likely to have 
any doubt that the policy propagated in the manner reported in the present despatch is the policy 
of the German government, and not that of an Admiralty clique fighting in opposition to the 
Emperor and the Chancellor. In fact such an hypothesis is almost unthinkable. 

That policy has a well defined object : namely to go on steadily increasing the military and 
naval strength of the German Empire until it is sufficient to overawe any and every foreign 
opposition. Hand-in-hand with this strengthening of the armed forces, goes the effort to prevent 
or break up any combination between other Powers than those allied to Germany. It is obvious 
what would be the consequences for other nations of the success of such a policy. They would 
all have to take their orders from Berlin, and those orders are not likely to bo very congenial to 
them, however little it might be thought, by those who attribute the friendliest motives to the 
German government, that Germany wished to domineer over others. 

If this is the policy we have to face — and, so far as I am aware, no-one competent to judge 
has ever expressed a contrary opinion — ^there is no help for us but to keep up our own strength 
and to consolidate our international friendships. I do not see how this German policy could be 
deflected by concessions on our part, territorial or otherwise. These might cause a lull, they 
could never conquer the storm. Good relations with Germany are to be had by any Power with 
which she is afraid to go to war, and by no other. 

E. A. C. 

Mch. 3. 

The minute by Sir Eyre Crowe and the accompanying papers are well worth consideration. 
lj[or]d Granville’s desp[atch] with its enclosures might be printed for Admiralty and the Cabinet. 

A. N. 

F. D. A. 

E. G. 

(’') [cp. supra, pp. G16-7, No. 458.] 


No. 528. 

Lord Acton to Sir E. Crowe. 

F.O. 10797/5569/12/18. 

Private. 

Jly dear Crowe, Buckmgham Palace, March 2, 1912. 

I had some conversation yesterday with Kiihlmann which may interest you. 
He says that although he is next for promotion he has asked to remain on as he 
hopes to see some result before he leaves. But he is rather despondent. He is 
certainly in favour of a naval agreement but thinks that it should be preceded by 
a colonial arrangement and he is against concurrent or inverted negotiations. The 
recent disclosures by Eeuter about the 1898 agreement are traced to Eckardstein. 
This agreement ought to be the basis of the future arrangement. He thinks that 
a Declaration ought to he published, defining the British and German spheres of 
interest in the Portuguese colonies.' The conditions of 1898 are no longer quite the 
same. If a substantial colonial agreement were reached, the Emperor would be 
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able to appease the Navy League and to retard naval expansion. The Chancellor is 
strongly in favour of an understanding; he has much influence with the Emperor, 
but his influence would be greater if he received incentive and support from the 
London Embassy. Metternich is apathetic and a fatalist and will do nothing to help. 
Kuhlmann does not think that an Anglo-German agreement would weaken the 
entente, although it would render the chance of the re-insurance maturing more 
remote. He warmly repudiates the suggestion of Anglophobes, that we check German 
expansion and that we make promises that are hollow. 

Kiihlmann believes that if Metternich were to go, Jenisch would probably be 
proposed as his successor; and that Bernstorff will replace Kiderlen. Bernstorfi 
is the best man they have. He says that Mr. Bryce would be ‘ persona gratissima * 
at Berlin. 

Yours sincerely, 

ACTON. 


No. 529. 

Memorandum communicated by Count Metternich, March 6, 1912. (^) 

F.O. 10206/5569/12/18. 

(Translation.) 

The British Government had let it be known here that they were prepared to 
enter into negotiations with the German Government. 

The German Government have, it is true, equally declared themselves to be 
ready to negotiate, but pointed out at once that the preliminary naval estimates for 
the current year, 1912, must be regarded as included in the present fleet programme, 
since all preparations had already been concluded. 

The British Government caused a reply to be returned that a German supple- 
mentary naval law would render necessary an immediate and considerable increase 
in the present English naval estimates, these being based upon the supposition that 
the German fleet programme would not undergo any alteration. In these circum- 
stances the negotiations would be difficult, if not impossible. If however the German 
naval expenditure on the fleet, whether by a change in the rate (tempo) of construc- 
tion or in some other manner, could be so altered as to render unnecessary a material 
increase of expenditure for the purpose of meeting the German programme, the 
British Government would be prepared to continue the negotiations, for they would 
conclude that there was a possibility of discussing the question of expenditure on 
naval armaments and that there was a prospect of arriving at an agreement. 

The German Government has returned the following answer : — 

“We are prepared to continue the conversation in a friendly spirit. As 
regards the Navy Bill, which will lead to a discussion of the respective naval 
programmes, it seems possible that we could go some way to meet English wishes 
if we receive at the same time adequate guarantees that English policy will be 
directed in a sense friendly to us. The agreement would have to make it clear 
that either Power engages not to take part in any plans, combinations or warlike 
complications which are directed against the other. Such an agreement would 
render possible at the same time an understanding relative to mutual expenditure 
on armaments. 

“ Assuming, as we do, that England shares this view, we should be gratified 
if, as proposed by Great Britain, a British Minister were to come for the purpose, 
in the first instance, of a private and confidential exchange of views.” 


(1) [For the German originsd n, G.P. XXXI, pp. 160-3.] 
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Thereupon, Lord Haldane arrived in Berlin and, although without full powers 
to conclude a binding arrangement, but still under authority from the whole British 
Cabinet, declared that the British Government were prepared : — 

1. to conclude a general political agreement with the German Government 

which should preclude an aggressive policy directed by England or 

Germany against each other; 

2. to support such plans for the acquisition of the Portuguese colony of Angola, 

as well as of parts of the Congo State, as it may eventually be the policy 

of Germany to entertain; 

3. to cede Zanzibar and Pemba to Germany. 

Lord Haldane on his part demanded : — 

a. a retardation of the rate of construction as regards the three battleships 

provided for in the German Navy Bill ; 

b. the renunciation of the German claims to Timor arising under the treaty 

with the British Government of 1898; 

c. due consideration of the wishes of the British Government respecting the 

Bagdad Eailway. 

The Imperial Government have accepted Lord Haldane’s offers. For the purpose 
of the political agreement, both sides, while not committing themselves, drew up 
formulas, without any irreconcilable divergence of views appearing. As regards the 
demands of the British Government, the Imperial Government have met their wish 
for a retardation of the rate of construction by offering to defer until the years 
1913, 1916 and 1919 respectively, the building of the three new battleships. Due 
consideration for the wishes expressed by England with respect to Timor and the 
Bagdad Eailway was promised. Lord Haldane, in the course of his conversationa 
with the Imperial Chancellor, has expressly recognised that the introduction of a 
bill providing for a third active squadron was, for the German Government, a 
necessity. Against the increase in personnel Lord Haldane had no objection to make. 
He declared repeatedly that England was primarily interested in the rate of 
construction of the battleships on account of her own considerable expenditure. 

It is difficult to reconcile with these declarations, and it amounts to a shifting 
of the basis on which the negotiations have so far been conducted, that the British 
Government should now criticise the increases of personnel provided for in the Navy 
Bill and the additional vote demanded for submarines. The Imperial Government 
further feel constrained to regard as a departure from the point of view which appears 
to have inspired Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin the fact that Sir E. Grey, in his 
conversation with Count Metternich on Peb[ruary] 24th, (®) should have made reserva- 
tions with regard to the cession of Zanzibar and Pemba, which had been offered 
unconditionally by the Secretary of State for War; that he should have termed it 
a cession of territory, although it is only a question of a protectorate and that he 
should have endeavoured to minimise the value of the concessions asked for by 
England from the German Government and agreed to by the latter with reference 
to the Bagdad Eailway and Timor. Above all, however, the simultaneous arrival 
at an understanding respecting the proposed neutrality agreement has always formed, 
in the eyes of the Imperial Government, the indispensable preliminary to any agree- 
ment respecting the rate of construction under the Navy Bill. 

If, nevertheless, the Imperial Government’ are prepared to abide by the bargain 
proposed to Lord Haldane and are ready to restrict their demand for the construction 
of the new battleships under the Navy Bill to the years 1913 and 1916, that is, a 
third of a ship for each year, and altogether to refrain from indicating at present 
any year for the construction of the third ship, they are inspired with the hope 

(2) [ij. svpvdj pp. 697-8, No. 524.] 

2 z 
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that the British Government will come forward with a proposal as regards the 
political understanding agreed to in principle and that they will thereby offer the 
possibility of a continuance of the negotiations. 


MINUTE. 


This memorandum is being printed as an enclosure in the despatch to Sir E. Goschen record- 
ing the conversation with Count Metternich on March 6,(^) and will be circulated to the cabinet as 
soon as the printer delivers the copies. It will no doubt require detailed consideration at the 
hands of the Admiralty. 

Meanwhile there are in it certain points which have a more general bearing on the negotiation 
and which deserve special notice, as they are in marked contradiction with Lord Haldane’s 
account of what pass^ at Berlin : 

Notwithstanding Mr. Asquith’s public declaration, care is taken again to assert that the 
initiative in sending Lord Haldane to Berlin came from the British government. 

The German memorandum makes out that although Lord Haldane was not furnished wuth 
Full Powers to sign an agreement, he made, on the authority of the British Cabinet, certain 
distinct offers, such as the cession of Zanzibar and Pemba unconditionally, and that in return 
he presented demands. These demands were formally accepted by the German govornmont, who 
are now at a loss to understand how the agreement so arrived at can be repudiated on the ground 
that the German navy law includes an increase of personnel, an increase w'hicli Lord Haldane, 
they say, admitted to be necessary, and against which he made no objections whatever. 

I venture to think that the spirit showm in their distorting Lord Haldane's proceedings and 
the attitude of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] is ominous. It is of course possible that Lord 
Haldane did not make his meaning so clear to the German Chancellor as in his own written record 
of his visit. But a reference to the several passages w’hich I have marked on the attached copy 
of that record, make this diffieult to believe. I am afraid this will prove another instance of the 
well-known practice of the German Foreign Office to make profitable use of the ambiguities 
which so easily glide into confidential and unguarded conversations, in order to tie the other party 
down to statements and promises and engagements never made. We need only remember the 
incidents of the ‘‘ Yangtse ” agreement, the occupation of Kiao-Chow, the alleged promise of Great 
Britain not to seek a connection between the Sudan and South Africa through the Belgian Congo; 
the alleged assent of the Powers to the Waldersce appointment in China; the recent assertion 
that the Emperor obtained, when in London, the formal approval of the King and IT [is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] to the German occupation of Agadir etc. 

I cannot believe that Lord Haldane at Berlin agreed to Great Britain “ supporting such plans 
(V designs) as German policy may hereafter entertain for the acquisition of Angola and the Bel man 
Congo.” 

This would compel us to put pressure on Portugal and Belgium to part with their colonies, 
and would so far as Portugal is concerned be contrary to our express treaty stipulations to defend 
those colonies, besides involving a degree of obliquity in dealing with an allied and friendly 
country which would run counter to all ideas of national honour. 

According to the present memorandum, the German government considc'r us hound to swallov/ 
their naval programme with its large extension, without any remark or criticism; to conclude 
a political agreement according to the well-known ” formula and, besides ” unconditionally ” 
ceding Zanzibar and Pemba, to join in pressing for the cession of Angola (in its entirety apparently, 
as no mention is made of the British-reserved portion of it for which we so strongly hold out in 
1898) and also of the whole of the Belgian Congo minus tho Katanga. 

As a result, we shall have to meet the increased naval expenditure demanded by the Ot*nnau 
naval expansion; lose Zanzibar, for which we gave away Heligoland and our rights in Madagascar; 
stand before Europe as the despoiler of our ally, and of Belgium; admit Germany to a position 
in Persia from which she will be able to renew there the part she has recently played in Morocco; 
and get in return : the reversion of Timor to Holland , instead of to us ; an empty promise 
respecting the Bagdad railway which is meaningless if not mischievous, and will embroil us with 
Turkey; and — ^lastly — Germany’s friendship! 

This is a very much worse bargain than any of the numerous ones by which we liave been 
persuaded to buy this same German ” friendship ” so many times already.* 

I am afraid all our experience goes to prove that this is the way not to got better, but to 
get a perpetuation of worse, relations. 

E, A. C. 

Meh. 8. 

F. T). A. 

E. G. 

(®) [v. immediately succeeding document.] 
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No. 530. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Gosclien, 

P.O. J0066/5569/12/18. 

(No. 50.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 6, 1912. 

The German Ambassador read to Lord Haldane and to me to-day(^) the enclosed 
Memorandum. (^) 

He then informed me that the German Chancellor could not conceal from himself 
that the turn taken in the negotiations had come as an unpleasant surprise to the 
German Government, after the satisfactory declarations which had been made by me 
to Count Metternich respecting Lord Haldane’s visit(®) and after the Prime Minister’s 
statement. They had hoped, from these statements, that a basis of mutual confi- 
dence had been established that would render possible an agreement satisfactory to 
both parties. The German Government felt that there would be to some extent a 
relapse into want of confidence if doubt were east upon the German o£S.cial declara- 
tions concerning the aims of the latest amendments of the German Naval Law, and 
if suspicion were expressed that further new formations, beyond the present Novelle^ 
w^ere contemplated. This suspicion could rest on no foundation. The Novelle 
provided, as clearly appeared by its wording, for nothing more than an increase of 
fully commissioned ships, by three ships of the line, three large cruisers, and three 
small cruisers. The formation of torpedo-boats was not changed since 1906, when 
the Reichstag had voted full active complements for all torpedo-boats except those 
kept as reseiwe for “materiel.” The increase of “personnel” that would not 
be absorbed by the increase of ships kept in full commission and by the crews of 
submarines would be needed to fill existing gaps. As another instance of want 
of confidence might be taken the British objection to the increase in the number of 
•German submarines. It was difficult to see how this could influence the British 
NTaval Budget. Lastly, the German Government confidently expected that we would 
come forward with a proposal about a neutrality agreement. No success in the 
negotiations was possible unless political and naval questions were treated pari passu. 
Tlie German Government could not be expected to discuss naval questions as an 
isolated issue, if they did not see any prospect of coming to a satisfactory political 
agreement. The German increase in shipbuilding was only one new battleship in 
three years : this was very moderate. The Novelle must now be laid before the 
Reichstag. An attempt to cut down “personnel” needed for existing units, and to 
drop altogether the three battleships needed for the completion of the third squadron, 
— the building of which battleships was to be spread over a long period — ^would be 
a thing that public opinion in Germany would not accept, especially as the German 
Government could not point to any corresponding concession from England. 

T said that parts of this communication were very technical, and we should have 
to refer them to the Admiralty. One observation of a general character, however, 
occurred to me : as I had already said in speaking to Count Metternich, even if 
the negotiations did not result in a definite public agreement between the two 
Governments, I hoped that nevertheless the better atmosphere created by Lord 
Haldane’s visit to Berlin, and the relations of frankness then established, would 
continue. In other words, I hoped that Count Metternich and I should go on talking 
together as freely as Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and Lord Haldane had talked. 
T observed to Count Metternich that the communication which he had just made to 

(1) Icp, G.P. XXXI, pp. 168--9.] 

(“) {v. immediately preceding document.] 

C) [cp. supra, p. 688, No. 510, and pp. 696-7, No. 523.] 

(^) [For the statement o£ February 14, v. Pari, Deh., 6th Set., House of Commons, Vol. 84, 
pp. 31—3.] 
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me gave me the impression that the German Government felt that, unless some 
definite agreement was reached, nothing at all would have been gained. 

Count Metternich said that he had emphasised, in cx)mmunicating with his- 
Government, what I had said as to the gain which had been made in the increased 
frankness of our relations, and he would not fail to emphasise it again. But our 
latest Memorandum(®) had given his Government the impression that there was want 
of confidence. 

On this I observed that the Memorandum was a technical document, and that 
in giving it to Count Metternich I had expressly stated that no sentence in it which 
appeared to have a political meaning must be regarded as displacing or superseding 
what Lord Haldane and I had said during these negotiations. The object of the 
Memorandum was to point out that the German Novelle would entail upon us an 
increased expenditure of £18,000,000 in five years, beyond what we had anticipated; 
and, of course, if this were to be the firstfruits of a definite public agreement between 
the two Governments, public opinion would be much disappointed. 

Count Metternich observed, with regard to the three new’’ battleships, that the 
first of them was not to be laid down until 1913, the second not until 1916, while 
no date was fixed for the laying down of the third. 

At the end of the conversation I told Count Metternich that I had settled with 
Mr. Haroourt, who had been looking into territorial questions, that we should meet 
Count Metternich here to discuss them on the map. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(^) [v. supra, pp. 698-9, No. 624, end.] 


No. 531. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, 

P.O. 10678/5569/12/18. 

(No. 53.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 9, 1912. 

Having arranged with Mr. Harcourt that we should both see Count Metternich 
to-day, (^) I prefaced the interview by saying that it would be informal and non- 
committal, but that a survey of possible territorial arrangements would no doubt 
be useful. Further than that we could not go without consulting the Cabinet. I 
was submitting to them the last Memorandum from the German Government, (") and 
as soon as ^ssible I would let Count Metternich have our views. 

I explained to Count Metternich that I was much disappointed that he persisted 
in regarding the discussion in Berlin as having taken the form of a complete offer 
from us with regard to territorial exchanges. I said that we were most desirous 
of arranging with Germany about our position in the Persian Gulf, the Bagdad 
Eailway, and so forth. But, as regards the Bagdad Railway, Germany had already 
sold to Turkey the concession from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf and had been 
compensated by a concession to Alexandretta. Turkey regarded herself as free to 
dispose of this concession, subject only to the condition that Germany was to have as 
large a share in it as any other foreign country. The only thing which Germany had to 
give in connection with the railway from Bagdad to the Gulf was the waiving of this 
condition. Moreover, the waiving of this condition would not give us any territory, 
or even give us the concession for the railway. We should have to purchase our 
share in the concession from Turkey by an increase of the Customs Dues : an increase 
which, incidentally, would go to develop the main part of the Bagdad Eailway 
concession, which was German, and in which we had no share. 

(^) [cp. Q.P. XXXI, pp. 256-60.] 

(^) {v, supra, pp. 704-6, No. 529.] 
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Count Metternich referred to the promise of German diplomatic support for us 
in Constantinople 

I said that that would be very welcome, though it should be remembered that 
an inconvenient effect might be produced in the Mohammedan world if Germany 
and England joined in putting pressure upon Turkey to give a concession. I thought 
that an agreement with Germany about the region of the Persian Gulf and the 
railways there would be very desirable, and I did not wish to belittle its importance; 
but, in setting it off as a quid pro quo against a cession of territory, the considera- 
tions which I had urged must naturally be borne in mind. 

The interview was a long one and the record of the main part of it has been 
made by Mr. Harcourt and is being sent to you separately. (®) 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(®) [A memorandum was drawn up by Mr. Harcourt describing this interview. It relates to 
the question of the Portuguese colonies and will be printed in a later volume.] 


No. 582. 

Observations by Lord Haldane on the Memorandum communicated by Count 

Metternich on March 6, 1912. 

P.O. 10786/5569/12/18A. March 11, 1912. 

The memorandum now communicated(^) contains some statements on which I 
desire to comment briefly. The notes which my colleagues have of my conversations 
in Berlin(^) were made, in the ease of the first and second conversations, within an 
hour of their taking place. The note of the third was written by me in the train 
on the following morning. They represent, as I believe, accurately the substance, 
and, as far as was possible in a condensed statement, the language of the discussions. 
Although my confidence in the good feeling of the Imperial Chancellor was great, 
I thought it prudent to be precise about my position. I informed him at the outset 
that, while in Berlin with the full approval of the King and the Cabinet, and while 
intimately acquainted with their feelings and intentions as regards the topics in 
question, I had no authority to make any agreement or to bind them. I had come 
merely to explore the situation (pour tdter le terrain), and it was this very fact that 
enabled me to discuss possibilities without restraint. A reference to the conclusion 
of my first conversation with the Chancellor, as recorded in my notes, will show 
that I made it quite clear that I was communicating no offer, and was committing 
nobody. It also appears from the note that the Chancellor made it equally clear 
that he committed nobody. Both with him and in speaking with the Emperor and 
Admiral Tirpitz I was careful to employ the phrase that the discussions could only 
be ''ad referendum,'' and that I was only there to see whether there were materials 
on the two sides for a possible agreement. I emphasised the necessity for us of 
considering particular questions not in isolation, but as part of a general bargain 
of which our people would approve, and I said that the naval prospect would 
profoundly affect the problem of what was practicable. It was only subject to these 
several times repeated reservations that I conducted my conversations. The 
concluding passages of the notes of the conversation at the Schloss, and of the 
second conversation with the Chancellor, showed this clearly. 

There is no justification for several of the statements in the memorandum 
communicated on the 6th March. It is not plain what is meant by saying that 
although I stated that I was without “ full powers to conclude a binding agreement,” 
I said I was ” under authority from the whole British Cabinet” to do the things 


(^) [v, supra, pp. 704-6, No. 529.] 
(®) [v. supra, pp. 676-84, No. 506.| 
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set out. Moreover, I never used sucli a phrase as that the British Government were 
prepared “to support such plans for the acquisition of the Portuguese Colony of 
Angola, as well as of parts of the Congo Free State, as it may eventually be the 
policy of Germany to entertain.’^ On the contrary, I have the most definite 
recollection of saying that we were on good terms with Portugal and Belgium and 
could put no pressure on them to sell; and that, as regards the Congo, Prance had 
certain rights of pre-emption. I made no offer to cede Zanzibar and Pemba : I 
merely stated that these were places which might very well come into a general 
bargain. It is ridiculous to suggest, as is done, that I “offered them uncondition- 
ally.” Timor was a very small point, atid I mentioned (although the German 
document omits them) the Mozambique and Katanga questions, as to which the 
Chancellor replied in the same generally favourable spirit as had characterised my 
own suggestions as to Angola, Zanzibar, and Pemba. 

As to naval matters, I was given the new Fleet Bill only at the end of my 
conversation at the Schloss. The Emperor said it was very technical, but that 
Captain Dumas could explain it clearly. I took care not to look at it, but put it 
into my pocket and said I would take it home for consideration by the naval experts. 
I was told nothing and knew nothing of the increases in personnel or submarines. 
Indeed, I was cognisant of nothing but what appeared to be the quite reasonable 
desire for a new training squadron, and of the three new battle-ships as to which 
I told the Chancellor that they might give rise to trouble. A reference to the notes 
will show this clearly. 

I have read with care the German text of the memorandum of 6th March. I 
do not think that it is written by the Chancellor. He has a distinctive style, of 
which the quotation in it from his previous memorandum is a good example. The 
document suggests quite a different pen, and perhaps more pens than one. I 
suspect that differences of opinion have emerged between the Chancellor and his 
colleagues, and that the naval party have got the matter partly out of his hands, 
and have assisted the officials of the Berlin Foreign Office to prepare this document 
with a view to making out a case for themselves. The concluding paragraph is 
significant. It seems to contain a new offer to indefinitely postpone the third battle- 
ship if a formula can be agreed on ; and the earlier part of the document, in stating 
that no irreconcilable divergence of views has appeared about the formula, seems 
to hint that the limited principle suggested by Sir E. Grey would be accepted. 


March 11, 1912. 


H. OF C. 


No. 533. 

Memorandum hy Lord Haldane of a conversation with Count Metternich. 

Very Secret. (^) Tuesday, March 12, 1912. 

This evening I received a note from Ck)unt Metternich expressing a wish to see 
me immediately, as he had “something of importance and urgency to tell me.” 

L saw him at the German Embassy at 10-45. He informed me that he had a 
communication from the Chancellor in reply to his report that serious exception 
was taken here to the magnitude of the changes contemplated by the New Fleet 
Law,^ and especially to the large increase of perso[n]nel. What he had learned 
he wished in the first place to tell me quite privately and informally. He gathered 
from Berlin that if the British Government would offer a suitable political formula 
the proposed Fleet Law as it stood would be withdrawn. Some Fleet Law there- 
must be, but one of less magnitude would be introduced. I asked him whether 

C) [Carnock MSS., Vol. II of 1912.] 



he could tell me the extent of the reduction. He replied that he gathered that it 
would be considerable, but that he was not in a position to define it. I gathered 
that he thought it extended to person[n]el. I asked whether he wished this 
communication to be treated as merely between him and me. He said no, he was 
officially instructed, but he had wanted to see me in the first place to saj" that time 
pressed, as a statement wnuld have to be made almost at once in the Eeichstag 
about the Fleet Law, and the Chancellor wished to be provided with the offer of a 
formula from us as a reason for not proceeding with the original proposals. I asked 
whether the formula need go beyond the disclaimer of aggressive intentions and 
combinations. He indicated that he thought it need not. He added that he was 
instructed to say that if, having offered the formula, we were dissatisfied with the 
naval rGduclions when they came out we were to be regarded as quite free to with- 
draw it, in other words it was to be conditional on our being satisfied in this respect, 
r said I would see Sir Edward Grey at once. 

H. OF C. 


No. 534. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. 

kly dear Goschen : — Foreign Office, March 13, 1912. 

I am much obliged to you for the two letters which I received by last 
Messenger. (“) The story you relate as to the Emperor's indiscretion, I agree with 
you that it was a studied indiscretion, is very interesting and significant. I shall 
treat your letter in regard to it as one which can be shown to the King and Haldane, 
as I think it is desirable that the latter especially should be cognisant of the 
remarks which have been made in respect to his alleged statements. Needless to 
say they are quite unfounded, as he never intimated, even in the most indirect 
manner, any unfriendliness towards France. On the contrary, as you know, he 
made it as clear as he possibly could that any understanding or arrangement to 
which we might come with Germany must in no wise impair the friendly relations 
which at present existed between us and France and Eussia. All the documents 
which record the conversations which have taken place during the last two or three 
days are being sent you by to-night’s messenger and will give you a full account 
of the latest German proposals and moves, and, I may add, of their misrepresenta- 
tions which, to my mind, surpass anything that can well be imagined. I need not 
further comment upon them, as you will be able to draw your own conclusions in 
respect to them. 

1 am going to draw up a rough draft of our reply(®) to the German 
memorandum, (^) which, of course, will have to be submitted to the Cabinet, and 
which I am prepared should be continually modified, if necessary, by them. I am, 
on the whole, glad that the Germans have shown their hands in the way which they 
have done. I will not touch further on this question as I should only take up your 
time unnecessarily, and you will be kept fully informed as to any further develop- 
ments which may take place. 

In regard to other European questions, I do not think that anything of much 
interest has taken place during the last week, and I am glad to say that no very 
startling events occurred as I was away on holiday, and have returned very much 
refreshed by it. 

(^) fCnrnock MSS., Yol. 11 of 1912.] 

(-) [Not reproduced. The story referred to in the next sentence relates to a statement said 
to have been made by the Emperor in a private conversation at dinner. The Emperor was 
reported to liave said that he had “ no confidence ” in England “ and that no reliance could 
ever bo placed on her. * For instance,’ he continued, ‘ I don’t mind telling you that when 
Lord Haldane was here his references to France were not at all friendly.’ ”] 

(®) fr. infra, pp. 718-4, No. 537, end,'} 

h [v. pp. 704-6, No. 629. op. pp. 709-10, No. 532.] 
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You will see that we and the French have agreed to follow the procedure 
suggested by Sazonoff in respect to making enquiries at Eome in the first place. 
I still am of opinion that the French proposal was the more reasonable of the two, 
and that we should have made simultaneous enquiries both at Constantinople and 
Eome. We are perfectly well aware what the Italian reply will be^ and I do not 
quite see how the five Powers can carry it in their hands to Constantinople, as 
whatever may be said, the Turks will undoubtedly consider that in the mere fact 
of the Powers being the channel for such a communication a certain amount of 
indirect pressure is being brought to bear upon them to accept it. At the same 
time I have certain doubts as to whether we shall be able to secure unanimity 
among the Powers for acting in this manner, and I expect that the whole effort 
to mediate will consequently be once more shelved to a future date. 

The very latest communication which was made last night by Metternich,(®) 
and a copy of which will be forwarded to you to-day, is a somewhat extraordinary 
step to have taken. I am waiting to see Haldane and have a talk with him on 
the subject, as Grey, unfortunately, is entirely absorbed in these Coal Conferences 
and has no time to attend to foreign affairs except intermittently, so I shall do my 
utmost to find a formula we may submit which will be of as non-committal a 
character as possible, and also one which will not bind our hands in regard to any 
eventualities which may possibly arise in the future. 

Churchill intends to make a very full and clear statement on Monday next in 
introducing his naval budget. I should advise you to read it carefully. I think 
from the summary which he gave me verbally yesterday it will be made very clear 
that we intend to maintain preponderance in naval construction at all costs, and 
I trust that this will show the Germans that it is useless for them continuing this 
naval competition. 

I have just seen Haldane and I had a long talk with him, and I think that the 
formula which has been drawn up is a perfectly innocent and clear statement, and 
one to which neither France nor Eussia can take the slightest objection. I cannot 
send you a copy of it as it is to be submitted to the Cabinet, and it is just possible 
that they may modify it in some respects, but I sincerely trust they will not. 

[A. NICOLSON.] 

(*) [u. immediately preceding document.] 


No. 535. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, 8, Queen A7ine's Gate, S.W., March 13, 1912. 

This German move is very extraordinary. Please read Haldane’s pencil 
memo[randum](^) and consider my pencil draft of a formula(^) which I will discuss 
with you today when I can get time : I must submit a formula to the Cabinet tomorrow 
(Thursday). I have told Haldane to come to see you this morning. I shall be at 
the coal conference. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 

You can show it all to Mallet also. 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. II of 1912.] 

(®) [i;. supra, pp. 710-1, No. 533.] 

C) [v. infra, pp. 713-4, No. 537, end. No pencil copy of this has however been found. There 
is a. second draft in Grey MSS., Vol. 23, but this also is written in ink.] 
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No. 536. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goscheii. 

F.O. 11234/5569/12/18. 
fNo. 58.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 14, 1912. 

Count Metternich said to me to-day that the Admiralty Memorandum(^) in reply 
to the German communication(^) was greatly exaggerated. He could give me 
explanations : but, as he was not a naval expert, and I was not a naval expert, our 
Admiralty would never be satisfied with explanations given through him and through 
me. 

We discussed the possibility of our sending a naval expert to Berlin, who would 
have no Mission and would not touch upon the political side of the question, but 
who might go into the Novelle with a German expert, and make notes to bring home 
with him : notes which he could show to the German expert when the investigation 
was concluded, so that it should be quite clear what the British expert view of the 
Novelle was, and how it had been arrived at. 

Finally, I said that I would consult the Admiralty on this point, and if I found 
that it recommended itself to Mr. Churchill I would communicate with Count 
■IMetternich again. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


<’) [u. supra, pp. 698-9, No. 524, end.] 

(*) [This may refer to the verbal communication of Febr\iary 22, v. supra, pp. 096-7, No. 523.] 


No. 637. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goscheii. 

F.O. 11235/5569/12/18. 

(No. 59.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 14, 1912. 

Count ]\[etternich, in conversation to-day, (^) reminded me that the German 
Chancellor had already invited the proposal of a formula from us, and had 
emphasised the point that a formula and naval expenditure were inter-dependent 
questions. 

Count Metternich went on to say that, if we came forward with a formula, 
matters would proceed with regard to negotiations respecting the German naval 
programme. He had no authority to say that the Novelle would be changed, but 
he said that any proposal of a formula made by us would be without prejudice and 
not binding unless we were satisfied that our wishes were met on the naval question. 

On this understanding, I gave Count Metternich a copy of a draft formula 
which had been approved by the Cabinet. 

I am, &c. 

E. GEEY. 


Enclosure in No. 537. 


Copy of Draft Formula given hy Sir Edward Grey, to Count Metternich, 

March 14, 1912. 

England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany and pursue no 
aggressive policy towards her. 

(^) [cp. O.P. XXXI, p. 178. The text there is identical with the above version, but in the 
word “ understanding ” the final “ n ” is omitted.] 
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Aggression upon Germany is not the subject and forms no part of any Treaty 
unders'tanding or combination to which England is now a party nor will she become 
a party to anything that has such an object. 


No. 538. 

Count Metternich to Sir Edward Grey. 

Kaiserlich Deutsche Botschajtj 

Private. (^) 9, Carlton House Terrace, S.TF., 

Dear Sir Edward, London, March 14, 1912. 

I am afraid that the political formula 3^011 left with me to-day will not be found 
sufficient at home, as no mention is made of neutrality. Neutrality formed the most 
important part of the draft Haldane made in Berlin with the Chancellor. I should 
like to suggest some additions to your formula at j^our earliest convenience. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. METTEENICII. 

(1) [Groy MSS., Vol. 23.] 


No, 539. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 11541/5569/12/18. 

(No. 60.) Secret, 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 15, 1912. 

Count Metternich asked to see me to-day. 

He told me that he had submitted the formula(^) which I had given him to the 
German Chancellor. He had not heard from the latter, and did not expect to heai* 
from him ; but he was sure that the formula would not be sufficient by itself. Time 
pressed : for important decisions must be taken in Berlin in the next few days. He 
then urged me very strongly that it was necessary that an addition should be made 
to our formula, and he suggested two alternatives : “ England will therefore observe 
at least a benevolent neutrality should war be forced upon German}^” or “ England 
will therefore as a matter of course remain neutral if a war is forced upon Germany." 
This would not be binding unless our wishes were met with regard to the naval 
programme. The Novelle could not be withdrawn, but it might be cut down. It 
was necessary, if our proposed formula was to affect the political situation in Berlin, 
that it should be accompanied by a sketch of the reductions in the Novelle that 
would satisfy us. A postponement of ships w^ould be comparatively easy; a 
reduction of men would be more difficult. He pressed for our views, and was anxious 
to have them to-morrow, both as regards the formula and as regards the Novelle. 
Monday (the 18th) might be too late. 

I said that I would ask Mr. Churchill whether he could come at once to see 
me, and I would consult the Prime Minister; Ijut I could not deal with the question 
of the formula without consulting my Colleagues, and it seemed to me almost 
impossible to deal with it by to-morrow. Count Metternich had pointed out that our 
intention to remain neutral, if a war was forced upon Germany, might be inferred 
from the formula which we had proposed. This I said was true : but I thought that 
our formula, as it stood, exactly expressed the situation, and need not be added to. 
I told him quite frankly how the growing strength of Germany had given rise to an 
anxiety in this country that a day might come when a German Government might 


0 [iJ. svpra, pp. 713-4, No. 5S7, end.'} 
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desire to crush France. If such a contingency arose, though our hands were quite 
free, as they were now, we might not be able to sit still : for we should feel that, 
if we did sit still, and allowed France to be crushed, we should have to fight alone 
later on. All the military conversations or preparations of which he might have 
heard had meant simply that, improbable as such a contingency might be, we had 
considered what we should do if it arose and we decided to take action. On the 
other hand, I had given France clearly to understand that, if France was aggressive 
towards Germany or attacked Germany, no support would be forthcoming from us, 
or would be approved by British public opinion. Our formula, as it stood, exactly 
expressed this situation. I was afraid that the words which he suggested would give 
an impression going beyond the literal sense of the words, and might be taken to 
mean that under no circumstances, if there was war on the Continent, could anything 
be expected from us. I told him frankly my difficulties, and I had hoped that the 
formula which we had suggested would be sufficient. 

Count Metternich urged me very strongly to consult the Prime Minister and 
some of my Colleagues to-morrow morning, if a meeting of the whole Cabinet was 
not possible. He told me that he had emphasised my opinion that, even if the 
Novelle were proceeded with, the frank relations established by Lord Haldane’s visit 
to Berlin should be preserved; but he was afraid that, if the Novelle were proceeded 
with, the negotiations would come to an end. He gave me to understand that this 
would bo due to a change of '‘personnel” in Berlin. Count Metternich gave me 
the following copy of the formula which the German Chancellor had sketched to 
Lord ITaldano as being wliat he would like. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

Enclosure in No. 539. 

Formula sketched by German Chancellor, {^) 

1. The high contracting powers assure each other mutually of their desire of 
peace and friendship. 

2. They will not either of them make or prepare to make any (unprovoked) 
attack upon the other or join in any combination or design against the other for 
purposes of aggression or become party to any plan or naval or military entei'prise 
alone or m combination with any other power directed to such an end. And declare 
[themselves] not to be bound at present by any such engagement. 

3. If either of the high contracting parties becomes entangled in a war with 
one or more powers in which it can not be said to be the aggressor, the other of the 
high contracting parties will at least observe towards the power so entangled a 
benevolent neutrality and use its utmost endeavour for the localisation of the conflict. 
If either of the high contracting parties is forced to go to war by obvious provocation 
from a third party they bind themselves to enter into an exchange of views concern- 
ing their attitude in such a conflict. 

4. The duty of neutrality which arises [out] of the preceding article has no 
application in so far as it may not be conciliable [sic](®) with existing agreements 
which the high contracting powers have already made. 

5. The making of new^ agreements which render it impossible for either of the 
contracting powers to observe neutrality towards the other bej^ond what is provided 
by the preceding limitation, is excluded in conformity with the provision in article 2. 

6. Tho high contracting parties declare that they will do all in their power 
to prevent differences and misunderstandings arising between either of them and 
other powers. 


(-) PP- G82-S, No. 506, Appendix I.] 

[On the typed copy in the file “ roconcilablo ” has been written over “ conciliable ” in 

pencil.] 
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No. 540. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 11711/5569/12/18. 
iNo. 135.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 15, 1912. 

I saw M. Gambon to-daj’, and told him that our discussion with the German 
Government as to naval expenditure had continued. Count Metternich had told me 
yesterday that some assurance of policy on our part was essential to any naval 
arrangement. (^) I had replied that I was quite willing to give such an assurance, 
and I had suggested a form of words. I gave M. Gambon a copy of these, very 
confidentially for his information and that of M. Poincare. This form of words, 
of which I enclose a copy, was not to be exchanged as a formula unless the naval 
arrangements were satisfactory, and in any case it did not impair any other agree- 
ments which we had. 

M. Gambon read the words, and seemed satisfied with them. He took away the 
copy of them which I had given him. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY]. 


(^} [u. supra f pp. 713-4, No. 537, and encl.l 


No. 541. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private and Secret. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, March 15, 1912. 

The first German memorandum of the 6th of March(^) is a wonderful tissue of 
misrepresentations; but what fairly beats me is the volte-face in the second. (®) “ He 
gathered from Berlin that if the British Government would offer a suitable formula, 
the proposed Fleet Law as it stood would be withdrawn,” and then “ He added that 
he was instructed to say that if, having offered the formula, we were dissatisfied with 
the naval reductions when they came out we were to be regarded as quite free to 
withdraw it.” 

Unless the German Government have something up their sleeve of which we 
know nothing these sentences would seem to indicate that the Chancellor has finally 
got the better of Admiral Tirpitz and Kiderlen. I add Kiderlen because the first 
memorandum has quite the Kiderlen touch. It was, I presume, an attempt to nail 
down Lord Haldane as Sazonow was nailed; a try-on to which the Chancellor may 
have given a grudging consent, while resolved to try a milder process should the bluff 
fail, as it apparently has. The Chancellor and Tirpitz have been having a long 
struggle in the matter of the new Naval Law and represent two distinct forces : — 
The Chancellor who said to me only the other day that if he could only arrange 
a satisfactory understanding with England he wouldn’t care tuppence what was said 
about the rest of his work as Chancellor, and who may therefore be supposed to be 
willing to make considerable sacrifices to obtain his object; and Tirpitz who has 
made it the business of his administrative life to reduce the superiority of England 
at sea, and may therefore be supposed to be very unwilling to sacrifice what he 
doubtless considered would bring him a step nearer his object. Has the Chancellor 
won the day? On the surface it would appear so, but I think we must see a little 

(1) [Camock MSS., Yol. II of 1912.] 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 704-6, No. 629.] 

(®) [v. supra, pp. 710-1, No. 638.] 
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further into the matter before arriving at that conclusion. Tirpitz has the strongest 
will of the two, I should think, and he has probably Krupp and the whole ‘ armour 
plated ’ crew and the Pan Germans behind him. T can’t therefore quite see him in 
my mind’s eye coming before the Eeichstag and saying that owing to certain 
assurances which England has given he was not going to ask them to pass the naval 
‘ Vorlage ’ which he had had in his mind (and which he might add he had trumpeted 
in the Press as being absolutely necessary for Germany’s needs) and was only going 
to ask them to pass a very modified version of his proposals. 

I should think he would sooner resign, and that the Emperor would hate, as 
Tirpitz is practically, at the present moment, irreplaceable. Of course he may see 
from Churchill’s attitude, as set forth in the Admiralty memorandum,!*) that it is 
useless to go on trying to reduce our supremacy at sea; and that is a possible 
explanation, but it would be a tremendous climb down and his followers wordd raise 
a tremendous outcry. Again the increased vote of the Socialists may have something- 
to do with the matter, though they cannot do much without the National Liberals 
who have hitherto been as hot as anyone for increased armaments, and who would 
scarcely be tempted by the formula we have proposed to give up their ideas in that 
respect — connected as they are with those who get their living from the manufacture 
of warlike material ! 

I must confess that the sudden difference of tone between the two memoranda. 
is beyond my comprehension for the moment. 

I received to-night the formula which His Majesty’s Government have 
proposed. (“) I don’t see that it can arouse the susceptibilities of our friends. I am^ 
wondering what they will think of the formula here. 

Yours verv sincerely. 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(*) [u. supra, pp. 698-9, No. 524, end.'] 

(*) [o. supra, pp. 713-4, No. 537, end.] 


No. 542. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir C. MacDonald. 

E.O. 11711/5569/12/18. 

(No. 45.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 15, 1912. 

I saw the Japanese Charge d’ Affaires to-day, and spoke to him in the same way 
as to M. Cambon, as to our discussion with the German Government as to naval 
expenditure. I gave him a copy of the form of words which I had suggested.!*) 

I enclose a copy of my deBp[atch] to Sir F. Bertie, (““) recording my conversation 
with M. Cambon. 

[I am. &c.] 

E. G[EBY]. 

(*) [v. supra, pp. 713-4, No. 537, end.] 

(*) [o. supra, p. 716, No. 540.] 


No. 543. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Buchanan. 

F.O. 11711/5569/12/18. 

(No. 88.) Secret. 

Sir. Foreign Office, March 15, 1912. 

I saw Count Benckendorff to-day, and spoke to him in the same way as- 
to M. Cambon, as to our discussion with the German (3ovemment as to' 
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naval aspenditure. I gava liim a copy of ttie form of words which I had 
■suggested. 

I enclose a copy of my despatch to Sir P. Bertie,(^) recordmg my conversation 
with M. Gambon. 

^1 am. &c.] 

E. G[EEYJ. 

{'■) [u. supra, p. 716, No. 540.] 


No. 544. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 11712/5569/12/18. 

(No. 62.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, March 16, 1912. 

’ I told Count Metternich to-day (') that we had considered his suggestions as 
to the formula. (^) There could he no objection to a preface, which would make the 
beginning less abrupt; and w^e might say : “ The tw^o Powers being mutually desirous 
of securing peace and friendship between them, England declares that she .... 

1 then explained to Count Metternich my apprehension that, if we used the word 
‘‘neutrality,” it would convey an impression that more was meant than was said; 
and I suggested that the substance of what we wished would be obtained and most 
accurately expressed by saying, instead of the words ‘ ‘ will make no unprovoked 
attack,” “will neither make nor join in any unprovoked attack.” 

Count Metternich said he feared that unless the word “neutrality” was used 
it would be impossible to secure reduction in the Novelle. 

Bearing in mind what he had said to me yesterday, I told him that we had been 
given the impression that some change of “personnel” in Berlin was possibly 
impending. I could not see how words used in our formula could have any effect 
upon the position of the German Chancellor personally, as there was no dispute 
between him and Admiral von Tirpitz about the Novelle, to which the Chancellor 
had been a consenting party before Lord Haldane went to Berlin ; which he proposed 
to cut down only if he obtained from us what he considered to be satisfactory; and 
which, it was therefore to be assumed, he was free to go on with if what we said 
did not satisfy him. It would not be useful for us to exchange a formula if a naval 
increase was impending, because the naval increase would destroy the good effect 
produced by the formula. But, if public opinion had been excited by the naval 
increase, we might afterwards consider the territorial questions, and exchange some 
formula which would have a calming effect. 

I went on to tell Count Metternich that, as far as Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
personally was concerned, I wished to say that he had inspired the greatest 
confidence in Lord Haldane, who knew him personally, and in myself. We believed 
genuinely that he ^vished to pursue a straightforward policy of peace; and, as long 
as he remained German Chancellor, he might rely upon our co-operating with him 
to preserve the peace of Europe, each of us not only abstaining from aggression 
upon the other, but each also using what influence we had with others to prevent 
war. If this was likely to be of use in personal questions now pending in Berlin, 
Count Metternich might certainly report it. 

I observed that a formula could not be personal. For instance, if we were 
to exchange with Germany now a formula which made relations between us and 
any other country more distant, we could have no security that Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg might not be overthrown a month or two hence : when we should be in the 

(^) [For Count Metternich 's report and annotations by the Emperor v, G.P. XXXI, pp. 181-3.] 

C) [-u. supra, pp. 714-6, No. 539, encl.‘] 
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position of having gained nothing as regards the policy of Germany, and we should 
have lost something elsewhere. 

Our conversation was most friendly, and Count Metternich did not show any 
of the anxiety which there was in his manner yesterday. 

In the course of conversation, he referred to the feeling which had been aroused 
in Germany by the impression that we might attack her, 

I said that we were helpless with regard to an impression of this sort, unless 
the German Press Bureau could take some action to prevent things like Captain 
Faber’s speech from being used in the way they had been used. As long as the 
question of Morocco was not settled, I understood that it gave occasion for those 
people who desired to circulate unfavourable reports as to our policy and intentions 
with regard to Germany; but I hoped that these occasions would disappear when 
the question of Morocco was settled. 

I went on to tell Count Metternich, that since the beginning of this year, when 
the question of mediation between Turkey and Italy had been discussed, I had 
stipulated that all five Powers, including Germany, should be in agreement before 
any action was taken. I had stipulated for this in Vienna and in St. Petersburg, 
when approached on the subject. Similarly, with regard to the questions which 
might arise in connection with the Balkans, I had said to the Eepresentatives of 
other Powers: '‘Do not let us fall into two groups over these Balkan questions. 
Let us keep in touch with one another.” It was true that I should be glad to see 
Eussia and Austria come to an agreement which would prevent their getting into a 
war with each other about the Balkans : a war which would be very inconvenient to 
their allies and friends. But such an agreement would not make separate groups, 
for it would bring together two Powers which belonged to different groups. In time 
this line of policy, if it was given a fair chance, would have a good influence. 

Count Metternich asked for the words of alteration in the formula and I wrote 
them out and gave them to him. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EET]. 


No. 545. 

Sir Edtvard Orey to Sir E. Goschen, 

F.O. 12081 /55C9/12/18. 

(No. 66.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 19, 1912. 

Count Metternich informed me to-day(^) of the following communication from 

the German Chancellor : 

Tlio Cliancellor said that our promise not to make or join in an unprovoked 
attack iii)on Germany was so elastic as to be valueless: it even left room for 
th(' idea that, liitherto, such an attack had been a thing with which Germany 
had to n‘ckou. The German measures for expenditure on armaments were 
alr<uidy known, and the German Government were asked to abandon them for 
our proposed formula, without getting the necessary guarantee against an attack. 
In the opinion of the German Naval Authorities, the German measures of 
Arnuuucnt were necessary to maintain an efficient defence against the combined 
flt'ots of the dk'iple Entente. In the English calculations, account had been 
tnlu'Ti of the lyossibility of a future change in German policy. But, if an agree- 
ment wore come to, German policy would be bound, no less than English 
l>oIicy, for a considerable period. Though we, on the one hand, might 
apprehend that, in consequence of a future change in German policy, we might 

[cp. Cr.P. XXXT, pp. 191-2.1 
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lose the friendship of France : Germany, on the other hand, had to consider 
that a future change in English policy might leave Germany, who had renounced- 
the Novelle by her agreement with us, in maritime inferiority to the Powers 
of the Triple Entente. Quite apart from this, the person of the German 
Emperor was a guarantee that German policy would be conducted on friendly 
lines, and in the peaceful path which had never been abandoned during the time 
of the Emperor’s government. What we offered now could, therefore, not be 
a basis for serious negotiations. Count Metternich was instructed to make it 
quite clear that the German Chancellor could recommend the Emperor to give 
up the essential parts of the Novelle, and justify this action to the public opinion, 
of Germany, only if we could conclude an agreement guaranteeing neutrality 
of a far-reaching character, and leaving no doubt as to any interpretation. 

Count Metternich then went on to say, speaking personally on his own account,, 
that he was afraid that, when the ground on which Lord Haldane took his stand 
in Berlin was abandoned, what we proposed could not be useful. Lord Haldane 
had spoken of neutrality, and of large ships only; but, when he had brought the 
Novelle to us, we had found that there were things in it much larger than Lord 
Haldane had known in Berlin. When Count Metternich had asked us to specify 
what reductions in the Novelle would be satisfactory to us, Mr. Churchill had said 
that we should prefer no increases in the German Navy Law, and that we could 
not say that we liked any part of any increase. 

Count Metternich added that he was afraid that what Mr. Churchill had said 
in the House of Commons yesterday, (^) as to our having now a One-Power Standard 
instead of our previous Two-Power Standard, would not have a soothing effect. 

I said that Mr. ChurchilTs speech represented only actual facts, which had often 
been put forward in discussion between the German Government and ourselves p 
and I thought that his reference to the One-Power Standard should rather be taken 
as a compliment to the great strength which the German Navy had attained, as- 
compared with that of other Powers. 

I told Count Metternich that I was surprised that the German Chancellor 
estimated our draft formula at so low a value. I could not help thinking that the 
exchange of it would have a favourable effect. No doubt it was true that we had 
never meditated an unprovoked attack on Germany : but German public opinion 
thought otherwise. What the Chancellor now asked amounted to an agreement of 
absolute neutrality, which was more than conditional neutrality. 

Count Metternich said that the Chancellor had not used the word “ absolute,”' 
but in effect his wish amounted to that. 

I said that I would refer the communication to the Prime Minister and my 
Colleagues, but I was still in some doubt as to the exact extent of its meaning. I 
understood the Chancellor to mean that, failing a guarantee of absolute neutrality, 
the Novelle must proceed. 

Count Metternich confirmed this. 

I went on to say that I understood clearly this, and the German point of view 
with regard to it: but, if the Chancellor meant to infer that, failing a guarantee 
of absolute neutrality, the relations between the two Powers could not be cordial 
or satisfactory, I thought that such an idea would be unreasonable. In effect, the 
Chancellor was asking us for an agreement which went much further than anything 
which we had with any other country except the Japanese alliance and our ancient 
Treaties with Portugal : it went further than anything we had with France or Eussia. 

Count Metternich said that we had not had with France or Eussia the acute 
differences which we had had with Germany. 

I replied that, at the end of last century and the beginning of this, we had been 
more than once on the brink of a war ^th France or with Eussia ; yet our relations^ 
with these two countries had improved, without any agreement so far-reaching a&. 
(2) [v. ParL Deh., 5th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 35. pp. 1649-74, especially pp. 1656-6.] 
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the Chancellor now suggested that we should have with Germany. If the Novelle 
must proceed, I thought that it should be possible, after public opinion had been 
stirred by it, to negotiate something which would have a calming influence. In any 
case, I was ready to continue to discuss from a friendly point of view all the questions 
which arose between the two Governments ; and I saw no reason why this readiness 
should not be reciprocated by the German Government. In the interests of good 
relations between us, I would much rather have the Novelle proceeded with, and 
the Morocco question out of the way, than have no Novelle and the Morocco 
question still between us. 

I added that, as far as we were concerned, we were prepared to continue the 
territorial discussions surveyed with Mr. Harcourt the other day, if the German 
Government desired to do so. 

Count Metternich said that the Chancellor had not made any reference to these. 

Finally, I repeated that I would report the Chancellor’s communication to the 
Pn'me Minister and my Colleagues. 

[I am, &e.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 546. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. 12203/5569/12/18. 

(No. 47.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 20, 1912. 

The Japanese Charge d’ Affaires informed me to-day that his Government felt 
some apprehension lest the wording of the draft formula(‘) which we had proposed to 
Germany might interfere with our power to assist Japan under Article II(®) of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. If Japan were to be involved in a war with Germany, 
and we had bound ourselves not to attack Germany unless provocation had been 
offered by her to us, we might be unable to go to the assistance of Japan in 
accordance with the provisions of the Alliance, inasmuch as Germany might have 
attacked Japan without giving us provocation. The Charge d’ Affaires showed me 
the accompanying translation of a telegram from his Government, in explanation 
of what he had said. 

I replied that it had never occurred to me that it might be possible to put such 
a construction upon the formula which we had proposed to Germany. An attack 
by Germany upon our Ally would certainly be regarded as provocation to us. 

The Chargd d’ Affaires then said that this had been his view too, and that when 
he had read the draft of the formula it had not seemed to him to be open to objection. 

I told him that Germany was not content with our draft formula. She had 
asked for a declaration of neutrality on our part in the event of her being at war 
with another Power. I had said that if another Power, France for instance, made 
an unprovoked attack upon Germany, we would not join in it; and I had offered 
to insert in our formula the words " not join in any unprovoked attack. ”(®) But we 
had not been able to promise neutrality in the form which Germany asked, and 
Germany had decided that the formula which we offered was not sufficient to justify 
her in reducing naval expenditure. For the moment, therefore, the question of a 
formula had dropped. It might be revived, and if so I would bear in mind the point 
which the Japanese Government had raised, for it was not our intention to say 
anything which would interfere with the Alliance. 

[I am, (Stc.] 

E. 6[EEY]. 

(^) [d. supra, pp. 713-4, No. 687, end.] 

(®) [v. Gooch A Temperley, Vol. IV, p. 166.] 

(*) [«. supra, p. 718, No. 644. The phrase there reads “ nor join in any unprovoked attack.”] 
[17590] 8 A 
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Enclosure in No. 546. 

Translation of Telegram received hy Ja'panese Ghargi d' Affaires from his 

Government, 

In reference to your telegram of the 16th instant on the subject of the Anglo- 
German relations, the Imperial Government note with satisfaction the repeated state- 
ments of Sir Edward Grey that the assurance which is under contemplation to be 
exchanged between the British and the German Governments would not conflict in 
any way with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and while placing an entire confidence 
on [^ic] his expressions, it appears to me that there is a room for the following 
remark in regard to the wording of the proposed assurance. 

From the same wording it may result that England would never attack Germany 
unless she was provoked by the latter. But supposing that Japan went into war 
with Germany under the conditions stated in Art[icle] 11 of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, it would become incumbent upon England, although she might have 
received herself no provocation from Germany, to come to the assistance of Japan, 
and to conduct the war in common, and in consequence England would stand in a 
position obliging her to attack Germany without provocation. Thus I am afraid 
there may be an inconsistency between the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the proposed 
assurance. 

It is needless to say that the existing friendly relations between Japan and 
Germany preclude any cause for real apprehension, and that the above hypothesis 
is set forth merely for the sake of theoretical consideration, but as the matter seems 
to have in principle an important bearing on the Alliance Treaty, the Imperial 
Government deem it necessary to ascertain the views of the British Government in 
the above respect. 


No. 547. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E, Goschen, 

F.O. 12308/5569/12/18. 

(No. 69.) Secret. 

8ir, Foreign Office, March 21, 1912. 

With ref[erence] to my desp[atch] No. 50 of the 6th ins[tant],(^) I transmit 
to Y[our] E[xcellency] herewith a Memorandum on the Anglo-German negotiations 
as affected by Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. (^) 

I request that Y[our] E[xcellency] will communicate this paper to the Imperial 
Chancellor as the reply of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] to the statements in 
the Memo[randum] handed to me by Count Metternich on March 6 last,(^) which was 
forwarded to Y[our] E[xcellency] in my des [patch] referred to above. 

[I am, &c. 

E. GEEY.] 

Enclosure in No. 647. (^) 

Memorandum. 

His Majesty’s Government received on the 6th instant a Memorandum which 
the Imperial Gerinan Government were so good as to communicate through the hands 
of Count Metternich. His Majesty’s Government are in complete accordance with 

(^) [v. supra, pp. 707-6, No. 530.] 

(^) [The memorandum in its final form was drafted by Lord Haldane. Previously Sir A. 
Nicolson had prepared a draft which was apparently seen by Lord Haldane before he wrote his 
own draft. The draft by Sir A. Nicolson is in the Carnock MSS., Vol. II of 1912.] 

(*) [u. supra, pp. 704-6, No. 629.] 

(*) [Printed, with annotations by the Emperor William, in G,P. XXXI, pp. 205-10.] 
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the desire of the Imperial German Government to continue the discussion of a basis 
for good relations between the two countries in a friendly spirit and with perfect 
frankness on both sides. They will therefore, with the intention of preventing any 
misapprehension of their own view of what has up till now taken place, make a few 
comments on certain phrases which occm’ in the Memorandum. 

Lord Haldane proceeded to Berlin in response to an intimation through an 
unofficial channel that it would not be otherwise than agreeable if a British Mioister 
were to come there, in the first instance for the pm.'pose of a private and unofficial 
interchange of views. Although his visit was private, he was received with the 
greatest friendliness by high personages of the German Government, and the 
suggestion made by him that the conversations, just because they were to be 
informal, should take place with complete openness and freedom from reserve, was 
acted on without difficulty on either side. He began by stating that, while in Berlin 
with the full approval of the King and of his Colleagues in the Cabinet, and while, 
as he thought, he was pretty intimately acquainted with their feelings and intentions 
as regards the topics which might come under discussion, he had no authority to 
bind them or to make any agreement. His purpose was, if this should prove agree- 
able to the German Government, to explore the ground as completely as was possible 
at this stage, with a view to ascertaining what ideas and purposes were common to 
both Governments, and thus getting the conception of a possible basis for more 
formal and authoritative discussion. He would state in a very open fashion where 
he thought there were possibilities of differences as well as of agreement. The 
informal character of his visit rendered this the more easily possible, and his 
impressions he would take back to his Colleagues. As he was not come to bind them, 
all would be ad referendum, and similarly those with whom he was speaking would 
presumably feel no more b.ound than he should feel. On this footing the conversa- 
tions, which were very free and unrestrained, and were conducted in the most 
agreeable spirit, proceeded. Nothing was excluded. 

Lord Haldane indicated that the various questions which might arise could not 
be considered in isolation, but should be looked on as part of a general negotiation. 
Hie Colleagues would have to satisfy Parliament and the British public about the 
outcome of such a negotiation. There was an excellent spirit, of which his Govern- 
ment would gladly avail themselves; but he ought to say that he thought naval 
prospects would very materially affect the question of how much was practicable. 

As to naval matters. Lord Haldane was only cognisant of the plans of the 
Imperial Government for a third squadron for training purposes, and for three new 
battleships. The latter, he said, seemed to him as a civilian to present more 
difficulty than the former. The desire of Germany to provide for the better training 
of her recruits was not a matter on which he should venture to make any observation. 
Broadly speaking, what would cause concern here would be any plan which would 
impose on England the necessity of further increasing her fleet, and the three new 
battleships would certainly do this to a substantial extent. But he said that the 
question was of too technical a character for him to discuss it in detail. The Imperial 
Government most courteously presented Lord Haldane, shortly before he left, with 
a full copy of the Novelle. It was not suggested that he should examine it on the 
spot. He had of course neither the expert knowledge nor the time requisite for such 
an examination, and it was not until his return and its examination by the 
Admiralty in London that the increases in “persoimel” and in small craft, which 
the Novelle contemplated, were realised. As to the three battleships, however, he 
was fully informed, and it was this information which caused him to express at 
Berlin some apprehension of difficulty. 

These observations are made because it is not quite clear from some phrases in 
the Memorandum communicated on March 6th that Lord Haldane’s general attitude 
has been quite correctly defined in these phrases. Against the increase in 
“ personnel ” he is stated to have had no objection to make. He made no comment 
only because, through no fault either of his own or of those with whom he was 
[17590] 3 A 2 
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conversing, ho had no knowledge of its nature or extent. Again, be is said to have 
declared that the British Government were willing to support such plans for the 
acquisition of the Portuguese Colony of Angola, as well as of parts of the Congo 
State, as it might eventually be the policy of Germany to entertain. While express- 
ing his opinion that the British Government would be glad, in the event of the Secret 
Agreement of 1898 becoming operative, to make arrangements under which Germany 
might obtain a part of Angola which was not marked out as hers under that Agree- 
ment, and also, if Belgium became willing to part with some of the Congo, portions 
of that State, Lord Haldane referred to the fact that the relations of England to 
Portugual and Belgium were friendly, and that England could put no pressure on 
Portugal or Belgium to part with anything if they were unwilling to do so. More- 
over, he referred to the circumstance that France had certain rights of pre-emption 
as regards the Congo State. Again, he did not make an unconditional, or for that 
matter any, offer to cede Zanzibar and Pemba. What he intimated was that these 
appeared to be very suitable assets to be considered for the purposes of a general 
settlement extending over all the topics of conversation. He and the high personages 
with whom he was conversing were discussing all these topics in the most open and 
informal fashion, with a view to ascertaining their mutual views as to practical 
possibilities. The questions of the Bagdad Eailway, the Island of Timor, the 
conceivable shapes of a political formula, and the possibilities of diminution of the 
naval programme on the part of both Governments were all treated in the same 
spirit, and Lord Haldane no more regarded the Imperial Government as making 
formal offers, or as actually negotiating a Treaty, than he so I'egarded himself. Both 
were in his view on a voyage of discovery, the field of which was to be smveyed 
as a whole, as a preliminary step to more formal negotiation. It may be pointed out 
in particular that, in discussing the practicability of a neutrality formula. Lord 
Haldane drew attention to the immense difficulties to both countries which would 
result from an unconditional formula. He understood that these difficulties were 
appreciated. 

The British Government therefore hope that, in the light of what has been al)ove 
stated, the Imperial German Government will see that there has been no desire to 
shift the basis on which the conversations were conducted at Berlin. They take the 
opportunity of repeating their assurance of good feeling and of desire for the liest 
relations between the two countries. Finally, they reciprocate with pleasm-e the 
friendly expression with which the Memorandum communicated on [March Oth 
concludes. 


No. 548. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
F.O. 12528/5569/12/18. 

(No. 71.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, March 22, 1912. 

Count Metternieh told me to-day (^) that he had reported our last conversation 
to the Chancellor, and had heard from him that the difficulty between us was not 
the question of the continuation of the confidential relations established by Lord 
Haldane in Berlin, for the Chancellor of course wished to continue these; the 
difficulty was the question of armaments and the naval budget. The Chancellor 
could deal with this difficulty only if there was an agreement about neutrality of 
a far-reaching character, and leaving no room for doubt. Such an agreement would 
not be simply a present from (lermany to us: it would have equal advantages for 
both sides. ^ The Chancellor said that the situation had not been made easier by 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, but the Chancellor did not relinquish hope. Mr. Churchill 

(^) Up. &.P. XXXT p. 208.] 
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had spoken of limiting only German armaments, while reserving freedom for 
England. In fact, Germany, though she was situated between France and Eussia, 
which had an Alliance, was not to increase her Navy : even without getting a promise 
from England to remain neutral. 

Count Metternich reminded me that he had, in previous conversations, told me 
that there were very important internal questions in Berlin, depending upon our 
answer. 

He added, with reference to rumours, which he believed were current in French 
circles, to the effect that Germany meant to attack France in the Spring, that he 
could give me the most absolute assurance that there was no such intention, nor 
anything which could serve as a basis for such reports. He asked whether I had 
heard these reports. 

I said that I had heard reports from several quarters that in Germany war was 
expected in the Spring, and I had heard that a similar rumour was current in 
French circles. In Germany, as far as I could make out, the rumour was in some 
cases based upon the belief that we intended to attack Germany as soon as she 
announced her intention to increase her naval expenditure. In French circles, on 
the other hand, it seemed to be feared that Germany intended to attack France. 
1 had never believed that any of these things were likely to happen and we of 
course had no intention of making war. 

I expressed satisfaction at the Chancellor’s deshe to maintain confidential 
relations with us. This desire gave one a feeling of comfort and pleasure. 

I explained to Count Metternich that, as the Cabinet was very much occupied 
by the crisis in the Coal Trade, I could not at the moment say more than that Lord 
Haldane had already pointed out, when he was in Berlin, the difidculty which there 
was in the way of either Germany or ourselves promising to remain neutral under 
all circumstances. I observed that, when Count Metternich was speaking to me the 
other day about neutrality of a far-reaching character, lie had said, in reply to 
remarks of mine, that though the word “absolute*' was not used it represented in 
effect the sort of neutrality for which the Chancellor was asking. 

Count Metternich again confirmed this. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY], 


No. 549. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, March 22, 1912. 

Your letter of the 18th instant(“) was most interesting. I feel that there is 
something ‘ up ’ which has rendered the Germans so feverishly anxious for their 
formula. I think I told you in a former letter — or was it in a despatch — that 
Kiderlen had spoken to me very strongly about the state of feeling in France which 
he said 'displeased’ him very much. “ Cela me deplait” were his words, and he 
added, you may remember, that pinpricks were small things, but might, if persisted 
in, cause dangerous irritation. Again Eussell tells me that in military circles they 
talk very freely — surprisingly so — about the chances of a war with France in the 
near future. This feeling among German military men may be not only because 
they would like a war with Prance, but also because they think that the contemplated 
additions to their present enormous military strength may upset French public 
opinion and render the relations between the two countries more inflammable than 

(1) [Garnoek MSS., Vol. II of 1912.] 

(2) [Not reproduced. It deals with the same subjects as Sir Edward Grey’s despatch No. 60 
of March 16, which is printed supra, pp. 714-5, No. 589. It refers also to Sir A. Nicolson ’s 
first draft of the Memorandum sent to Sir E. Goschen on March 21. v. supra, pp. 722-4, 
No. 547, and ciicL, and note (®).] 
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ever. Putting two and two together it looks very much as if they were trying to 
square us in good time. 

The most interesting question at the present moment is whether the peaceful 
(Chancellor contemplates retirement or not. That something of the sort is in the 
air is evident from what Metternich said to Sir Edward Grey about a change in the 
* Personnel’ in Berlin. (®) I suppose it depends a good deal as to whether the 
' formula ’ for a political understanding framed by His Majesty’s Government (‘^) 
satisfied them here. It is certainly, I should think, as far as we can go, if we are to 
remain on intimate terms with France and Eussia. I shall probably know the 
impression it has made when I see the Chancellor to present the memorandum. 
This just comes a day too late for the Emperor to see, as he left tonight for the 
South. By the way he has invited Bethmann Hollweg to pass some days with him 
at Corfu — probably as soon as the Eeichstag adjourns for the Easter holidays. There 
has been a perfect epidemic of rumours here during the last few days. But I have 
written about them fully, too fully I am afraid, in an official despatch. (®) I had not 
time to boil the despatch down, as, as usual, all the rumours appeared just before 
messenger day. 

It is curious that nearly all the people I have seen seem to think it by no 
means improbable that if the Chancellor goes he will be succeeded by Tirpitz. 
Personally I can hardly believe this. Tirpitz is an exceedingly clever man, at his 
own job particularly, but he is a dreamer and a faddist, and I can’t see him as 
Chancellor. Moreover, outside the big Navy people and the Pan Germans generally 
he has no political following (*) 

Yours very sincerely, 

‘ W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(3) [cp. supra, p. 715, No. 539, and p. 718, No. 644.] 

(^) [tJ. supra, pp. 713-4, No. 537, end,'} 

(*) [Not reproduced,] 

(®) [This letter concludes by quoting Press comments on the rate of Naval constniction as 
described in the Novelle,] 


No. 550. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F, Bertie. 

F.O. 12529/5569/12/18. 

(No. 148.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, March 22, 1912. 

I told M. Cambon to-day that, while he had been in Paris, the German Govern- 
ment had informed me that the formula which we had suggested was insufficient, 
and tha't they must have a declaration of neutrality if there was to be any arrange- 
ment for the diminution of naval expenditure. (^) 

I had pointed out, as Lord Haldane had already done in Berlin, the difficulty 
fhere was in the way of either Germany or ourselves promising to remain neutral 
under all circumstances; and I had explained that even a promise of conditional 
neutrality inight give the impression that we would under all circumstances stand 
aside. I had, however, said that we were prepared to amplify our formula by saying 
not only that we would not make but also that w'e would not join in any unprovoked 
attack upon (Germany. But this was insufficient, in the view of the German Govern- 
ment, to justify their coming to a naval arrangement with us; and for the time being 
•the matter was in suspense, though the question of exchanging a formula such as 

0) [i7. supra, pp. 719-21, No. 646.] 
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1 had suggested, or the question of territorial arrangements in South Africa, might 
be revived at any time. 

M. Gambon appeared quite satisfied with the information, which I told him was 
for himself and M. Poincar4, confidentially. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 551. 

Sir E. Ooschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, March 25, 1912. 

F.O. 12849/5569/12/18. D. 6-55 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 35.) Secret. K. E. 8'15 p.m. 

Your despatch. Secret, of 21st March. (^) 

Have read memorandum to Chancellor and left copy with him. 

His Excellency said he would consider it, and send answer if necessary. He 
asked me to say that he much appreciated friendly tone. 


(}) [v. supra, pp. 722-4, No. 547, and enoZ.] 


No. 552. 


Minute by Sir A. Nicolson. 

P.O. 12952/5669/12/18. 

Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Office, March 25, 1912, 

Tewfik P[ash]a said to-day that there was a report which he hardly liked to 
mention to me as it was so foolish, and that was that Germany had asked us to cede 
Zanzibar in return for her giving us concessions in regard to the Bagdad Eailway. 
r asked where he had heard the report. He said it had appeared in some newspaper. 
I told him he should attach no importance to newspaper rumours. He said that he 
did not, but he wished to remark that Germany had nothing(^) to give in regard 
to the Bagdad Eailway. 

A. N. 


MINUTE. 


I have also pointed this out to Metternich. 

(>) [Sir Edward Grey has hers added: “(very little)”.] 


E. G. 


No. 553. 

Minutes by Sir A. Nicolson and Sir Edward Grey. 

P.O. 13088/5569/12/18. 

Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Office, March 25, 1912. 

M. Gambon informed me to-day that he had been instructed to express to you 
the sincere thanks of M. Poincarg personally and of the French Gov[ernmen]t for 
the information which you had communicated in respect to the “neutrality” 
formula. (^) 


G) [cp. supra, p. 716, No. 640, and pp. 726-7, No. 660.] 
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I gathered from a remark made by M. Gambon that he was under the impression 
that you had definitely informed C[oun]t Metternioh that H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
Gov[ernmen]t had declined to agree to the neutrality formula, as he observed that 
all ‘ ‘ the scaffolding which the Germans had wished to raise in connection with Lord 
Haldane’s visit had fallen down by their desire to ask for a formula impossible for 
the Gov[ernmen]t to accord.’’ 

I told him that I believed you had not yet formally submitted C[oun]t 
Metternieh’s proposal to the Cabinet and had not given a final reply to the latter. 
M. Gambon seemed a little disappointed. I told him I did not think he need be 
unhappy. 

A. N. 

I did of course after consideration by the Cabinet decline Count Metternich’s 
conditional neutrality formula{®) — ^the Germans have now suggested absolute 
neutrality; it goes without saying that this must be declined but I must tell the 
Cabinet of it. 

E. G. 

C) [b. supra, pp. 714-5, No. 639, end., and pp. 718-9, No. 544.] 


No. 554. 


Sir Edward Qrey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.0.13108/5569/12/18. 

(No. 74.) Secret. 

Sh, Foreign Office, March 26, 1912. 

Count Mettemich spoke to me again to-day(^) about the question of neutrality. 
I said that he had at first suggested conditional neutrality, as to which we had 
given a reply to the effect that we would not join in any attack. Subsequently, he 
had suggested what was equivalent to absolute neutrality. I had promised to lay 
this before my Colleagues, but I did not anticipate that we oould give any answer 
other than we had already given. 

Count Mettemich said that the neutrality would certainly have to be of a very 
far-reaching character ; but he reminded me that he had previously given me a long 
formula sent by the Chancellor. (This is the formula printed as an enclosure in the 
despatch despatch [sic] to your Excellency of March 15.)(®) He told me that I might 
still take that as what the Chancellor would like. 


[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY] 

(1) [cp. G.P. XXXI, p. 204.] 

(2) [b. supra, pp. 71.4-6, No. 539, and enoZ.] 


No. 555. 

Memorandum hy Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) ^ Foreign Office, March 26, 1912. 

Count Mettemich told me to-day that he had reason to suppose that a 
communication through the informal channel had reached one of my Colleagues, 
to the effect that in a very high quarter in Germany some thing in the nature of 
our Alliance^ with Japan was considered desirable or necessary in order to effect 
a reduction in German and British naval expenditure. 

(») [Grey MSS., Vol. 66.] 
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Count Metternich asked that what reached me through him should be my only 
guide in forming an impression of what the wishes, of the German Government were. 
Things which came through the informal channel might give rise to a spurious 
impression, as they might be the expression of a passing impulse or idea. 

He asked me to treat this as very private and confidential. 

26 March 1912. 


No. 556. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Paris, March 28, 1912. 

Sir Edward Grey’s despatch No. 135 secret of March 15(“) says that M. Gambon 
read the words of the draft formula(®) and seemed satisfied with them. The words 
were “ England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany and pursue no 
aggressive policy towards her. Aggression upon Germany is not the subject and 
forms no part of any treaty understanding or combination to which England is 
now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such an object.’’ 

The further despatch No. 148 secret of March 22(^) says that “M. Gambon 
apijeared quite satisfied with the information” given to him by Sir Edward Grey 
which was that owing to the German Government insisting — as a condition for the 
diininution of naval expenditure — on a declaration of neutrality, the matter of the 
foj-inula was in suspense though the question of a formula or the question of 
territorial arrangements in South Africa might be revived at any time. 

I very much doubt M. Gambon’s satisfaction at the formula but no doubt he 
was pleased at the German Government having knocked it on the head, at all events 
for (ho (imo being — after the manner of the Dutch by giving too little and asking 
loo nmch. 

^riio formula would tie our hands and consequently diminish our value to France. 

Attack is very often the best means of self defence. If Eussia were occupied 
ill such matters as prevented her from rendering useful military aid to France and 
the German Govornmont were pressing some question on the French Government 
a ciuostioii which tliough not one of importance to England was vital to France, the 
G(‘rnuui Gt)V(u-ninent might make every military preparation for war move troops 
towards the frontier with the evident intention of attack if the German demands 
wore not conceded. If in such circumstances the French Government convinced 
tliat Frantu' was about to be attacked gave the order for the French troops to cross 
the frontier so as to gain a military advantage so essential to success, given the 
French tenqxn-ainent, who would be the real aggressor France or Germany? I say 
Oorinnny, l)ut if wo joined France in order to prevent her being wiped out it would 
have to bo at the'beginning of the contest, to be of good use, for it might be too late 
after one or two French defeats, and yet we should be considered as having been 
tlio aggressors on Germany and as liaving joined in an attack on her. 

Yours ever, 

FEANGIS BEETIE 


(J) [Oaninck MSS,, Vol. IT of 1912.] 

(*) HKfnu, p. 71G, Nf>. 540.] 

(®) [>.. aupra, pp. 713-4, No. 537, c.ncL] 
l^) [r. supra, pp. 726-7, No. 550.] 
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No. 557. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 13595/5569/1-2/18. 

(No. 76.) Secret. 

Foreign Office, March 29, 3912. 

’ Count lletternich to-(iay(^) spoke to me again on the subject of the formula. _ 

I said that we had considered the matter, and it seemed to us that the suggestion 
made for varying or extending the formula contained ambiguities, and involved the 
risk of misconstruction or giving a wrong impression. We did not see, and would 
be glad to have explained to us, what it was that Germany wished to have beyond 
what was covered by the words which we had suggested. I then went into the 
formula sketched by the German Chancellor, (“) pointing out the ambiguities and 
difficulties contained in it, especially in Paragraphs 3 and 4. 

Count Metternich reverted to his original suggestion that we should remain 
neutral when a war was forced upon Germany. 

T remarked that, since this suggestion was made, something very like absolute 
neutrality had been asked for: and it seemed to me that nothing short of absolute 
neutrality would really have an effect on German naval expenditure. 

Count Metternich admitted that there was no chance of the withdrawal of the 
Novelle, but said that it might be modified. He thought that it would be disappoint- 
ing to the Chancellor if we did not go beyond the formula which we had suggested. 

I said that I could understand that there would be disappointment if we were 
to say that the carrying out of the Novelle would put an end to negotiations and to 
better relations. But we were not saying this, and we hoped that the formula which 
we had suggested might be considered in connection with the discussion of territorial 
arrangements, even if it was not effective in preventing the increase of naval 
expenditure. If some arrangement could be come to between us, it would have a 
favourable, though indirect, effect upon naval expenditure as time went on; and 
it would have a favourable and direct effect upon public opinion in both countries. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EBY1. 

(1) [cp. Ct.P. XXXI, pp. 210-8.] 

(-) ft', supra, p. 7!I5, No. cnr!.] 


No. 568. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

I’.O. 13567/5569/12/18. Foreign Office, March 29, 1912. 

Tel. (No. 136.) Secret. D. 5-55 p.m. 

M. Gambon was told this afternoon that German Ambass[ado]r has been 
informed (^) that an extension of or change in the formula proposed by H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernment] would probably give rise to ambiguities and misconstruc- 
tions, and that if the German Gov[ernmen]t were not content with the formula 
which had been communicated to them they should indicate what it is they want 
which is not covered by the terms of that formula. (*) 


(*) [;;. immediately preceding document.] 
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No. 559. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F, Bertie. 

F.O. 1356G/5569/12/18. 

(No. IGO.) Secret. 

Sir. Foreign Office, March 29, 1912. 

M. Gambon told me to-day (^) that he felt rather anxious, as he had been informed 
by Sir Arthur Nicolson that the Cabinet had not yet been consulted about the 
formula of neutrality proposed by Germany, and as he had heard to the same^ effect 
from you. If we were to promise Germany that we would remain neutral in the 
event of aggression against her, our hands might be tied when Germany was not 
really the victim of aggression. If, for instance, at a time when there was diplomatic 
tension between Germany and France, Germany concentrated troops upon Aix-la- 
Ohapelle with the obvious intention of entering Belgium, France might be compelled 
to take the initiative. Germany was quite clever enough to make it appear that 
she was the victim, just as she was now making it appear that it was England who 
was intending to attack her, though it was absolutely true that neither England 
nor France was aggressive towards Germany, and their intentions were most pacific. 

I explained to M. Gambon that the formula of conditional neutrality proposed 
by Germany had been brought before the Cabinet, and that after consultation there 
1 had offered to Count Metternich the formula of which I had already given 
M. Gambon the text, adding to it words stating that we would not join in any 
unprovoked attack upon Germany. It was, therefore, not the case that the Cabinet 
liad not been consulted. They had been consulted on the formula of conditional 
neutrality. A formula of a more far-reaching character had now been proposed, the 
words of which seemed to me still more difficult for us to accept ; but as it had been 
proposed, T must consult the Cabinet about it. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY]. 

(1) [ AcconUng to M. Poiucaro (.-Ih Service (7c la France, Pam 1926, Vol. I, pp. 170-2), Sir F. 
visit (‘il him t;n March 27, and, asking him to forget for a moment that he was Ambassador, 
urgoil him to try to prevent the British Government from making a declaration of neutrality. 
]U. Poineard ri'ported this conversation to M. Paul Gambon and instructed him at onco to 
iakt* up tlu* '‘Ubjtu't. with Sir I'klward Grey, without roferrintg to Sir F. Bertie. For the latter’s 
report t'f the interview of March 27. infra, p. 737, No. 564.] 


No. 560. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (’‘) 

My dear NiwAwtn, Berlm, March 29, 1912. 

Wliilc reading our liounier memoraudum(^) to the Chancellor the other day I 
notierd that ho shook his head and grunted at the part about Pemba and Zanzibar, 
hut. when I had fininhed and gave him the copy he said nothing epept what I 
roc<irdo<l in tlio telegram, (*'*) i.c., nothing particular. Afterwards we ‘got talking, 
ami pndutling his remarks by saying that he was not talking as Chancellor to the 
BrifiBh AmhaKKador l)ui< as Bothiiiann TIollweg with Goschen he said that he quite 
iiaudtl<‘d that irnhUino had observed that all his remarks were ad referendurn. 
Novcrlludosft lie had given liim (the Chancellor) the impression that in what he said 
ho waH siicakiiig the mind of the King and tlio Cabinet. Lord Plaldane s words were, 
he cotilinuod, “ Wo are ready (wir sind bereit) to hand you over Zanzibar and 
Ikunba/' ^’ho (;hancellor added that ho could not forget those words, as they had 
<‘ausod him such intense surprise, because never in his wildest dreams had he 

Q) [Carnock MSS., Vol. Ill of 1012.] 

C) ft?. BUpra, pp. 722-4, No. 547, ench] 

(*) [cp' supra, p. 727, No. 651.] 
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expected such an offer. But he had certainlj- regarded the offer as definite. (^) I said 
that he must remember that Haldane liad said that he only came to explore the 
ground and that when he had mentioned Zanzibar and Pemba he could only have 
meant that those were points which might form part of the materials for an agxee- 
ment. But Bethmann Hollweg only shook his head and said that Haldane’s words 
had been “We are ready to give you Zanzibar and Pemba’’ and that such an 
explicit statement could only mean that His Majesty's Government had authorized 
him to make the offer. 

He said that anyway he would study the memorandum and see if it required a 
reply. 

He then asked me what the public thought in England of the Pleet ‘ Novelle.’ 
1 replied that as far as I knew there had not been much comment on it in the Press ; 
the few papers I had read had not been particularly pleased with the [sic; it]. 
He said that neither had some of the German papers been pleased with Churchill’s 
speech. (®) I asked him what he himself thought about it. He said that he certainly 
did not regard it, as some of the German papers did, as provocative. Churchill had 
certainly not minced matters and had talked of Germany alone throughout his 
speech, but he didn’t quarrel with him for that as he liked frankness, and now 
everyone knew the exact situation. As regards the German naval proposals they 
were so modest and moderate that he wondered that even any paper in England 
could find fault with them. Two ships in six years — ^why it was nothing! I said 
that there was to be a third sometime or other; and in any case if the proposals 
proved to be unpopular in England it would be because the British public would 
have to put their hands in their pockets and build accordingly. He said that he 
did’nt see why! I said that he knew that if they built ships outside the existing 
Fleet Law, which had already brought them up to us closer than many people 
thought pleasant, we had decided that we should have to lay down ships in what we- 
considered the proper proportion. The three ships contained in the new proposals 
fwere outside the existing Pleet Law, and so I supposed we should carry out our 
plans. This would cost money, and our people would find it, but that would not 
prevent a grumble against those who forced them to find it. He said that he 
eould’nt for the life of him see what necessity there was for us to lay down two 
keels to one or even one and a half to one ; Germany would never rival England 
at sea, and had no intention of trying to do so. I said that I was glad to hear 
him say so, but that everyone in Germany did not agree with him, and 1 quoted 
an article from a Berlin morning paper which had pointed out that Germany was 
catching up England fast, and that it was a huge mistake to give England breathing 
time by not laying down the three ships provided for by the Novelle at the rate 
of one every year for the next three years. He laughed and said that that article 
could only have been written by a man in the shipbuilding trade. “Anyway,” 
he said, “ that is not my opinion, as you can see by the modesty of our proposals. 
No ! ” he added, ‘ ‘ there is no reason for you to find it necessary to add to your navy 
because of them. After I had told him that the reason was to be found in the 
fact, pointed out by so many German professors, that we should die of infl.ni<;inn 
in six weeks if we lost command of the sea in time of war, and that therefore 
preponderating maritime strength was a matter of life and death to us, he said 
“’Would you still take that view if you had an understanding with us?” I said 
that, speaking for myself, I certainly should. I certainly should not like to see our 
margin of safety at sea reduced even if we had ententes with all the world. I then 
asked him what he_ thought of our formula. He said that it did’nt go half far 
enough ; he would simply be laughed at if he produced such a meagre little formula 
as a reason for reducing the demands of the Naval Party, or as the basis of an (*) 

(*) [op. supra, p. 683, No. 606, and Appendix III, p. 710, No. 532, and infra, p. 746, No. 672. 
It will be seen that Lord Haldane contradicts fee German Ohanoellor’s assertion about Zanzibar 
and Pemba.] 

(®) [cp. Pari. Deb., 6th 8er., Vol. 35, pp. 1549-74.] 
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understanding. We must furnish something fuller (etwas mehr rund) than that. 
^‘Make no unprovoked attack’* — why it is nothing! I said that Sir Edward Grey’s 
last suggestion was ‘'will neither make nor join in any unprovoked attack. ”(^) He 
said he had not heard of that suggestion, but that it did not make much difference ; 
he wanted something more comprehensive. 

He again asked me to recollect that all that he had said to me was not to be 
regarded as an utterance of the Chancellor but as purely private and unofficial 
conversation. Therefore I did’nt telegraph any of it, which made you naturally 
think he had not been very communicative. 

I asked him, by the bye, what he thought of the present general political outlook 
in Europe, and he replied that it caused him no anxiety whatever. Very different 
from Gambon who thinks the general situation one of some gravity. 

Herr von Boeder, the introducer of Ambassadors, came to see me yesterday 
and told me that the moderation of the German naval proposals was the work of 
himself and a group of his friends who had devoted themselves to securing an 
increase in the army proposals and to reducing those concerning the navy to a 
minimum. It represented, he told me, in fact a victory for the Chancellor against 
the Big Navy Party headed by Tirpitz. I said that I presumed this meant that the 
Chancellor had no idea of retiring. He replied that that was so, Admiral Tirpitz 
had made a strong bid for the Chancellorship, but had failed. Even if the Chancellor 
did for any reason retire, which was highly unlikely, his successor would not be 
Tirpitz. He seemed to know who the alternative to Bethmann Hollweg might be, 
but I could not get it out of him. 

Thanking [you] very much for your last letter (®) which was full of interest, I 
remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

I forgot to say that the Chancellor spent some time in trying to prove to me 
that the ‘ Novelle ’ is well inside the existing Fleet Law ! 

(®) [v, supra, p. 718, No. 544.] 


No. 561. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 


Private and Personal. (M 

My dear Nico, Berlin, March 29, 1912. 

Prom what Grey wrote to me on the 22nd(^) it seems that Metternich has been 
trying to press an enlargement of our formula upon us by hinting that unless we 
give it a wider scope we shall lose a favourably disposed Chancellor. He told Grey, 
apparently, that if we didn’t enlarge our formula the Chancellor couldn’t meet us 
on the Naval question and that if he could not do this his position might be 
affected : according to Metternich the question really was whether the Chancellor 
or Tirpitz would gain the day. But the Chancellor without our enlarging our formula 
has got the upper hand as regards reducing the Novelle and his friends regard it 
as a triumph and look upon his position as quite secure. Therefore I don’t under- 
stand Metternich hinting that unless we enlarge the formula the Chancellor will 
not be able to meet us on the Naval question and be forced to resign. What does 

(1) [Carnock MSS.. Vol. II of 1912.] 

(=*) [cp. pp. 724-5, No. 548.] 
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he mean by “ meeting us on the Naval question ”? The Naval proposals have been 
published by the Government and Bethmann-Hollweg is quite satisfied mth them. 
Moreover I presume that they are now in the form in which they will be presented 
to the Eeiehstag. Is it Metternich’s idea that if we give him the formula he wants 
the Chancellor will stand up in the Eeiehstag and say that in view of England’s 
friendliness and his promise to be neutral in any row that may occur, he proposes 
to drop the ‘ Novelle ’ altogether? That, I suppose, would be meeting us on the 
Naval question— and there would he such a howl throughout Naval and Pan-German 
and Conservative circles, that it might certainly end in his resignation. But 
personally I don’t think that in view of the criticisms on the proposals as they 
now stand it is at all likely, whatever we do, that they will be further reduced. Too 
much has been said about the absolute necessity of the three new battleships for 
purposes of defence and for ‘ securing the safety of the Empire.’ Anyhow we are, 
T hope, not going to give them any neutrality formula — so we need not discuss what 
might happen. What we offer them is quite sufidcient to show friendliness — and that 

should be quite enough for them if they have no designs upon other people (®) 

Yours verv sincerely, 

"W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(3) [The omitted paragraph refers to personal matters.] 


No. 562. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir B. Goschen, 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, Foreign Office, April 1, 1912. 

Many thanks for your two letters of the 29th. (“) Your conversation with the 
Chancellor was most interesting and illuminating, and it is perfectly clear to me 
that they are endeavouring to entangle us in some engagement which would 
absolutely prevent us having full liberty of action in case of certain eventualities. 
That we should get anything in return from them is quite out of the question, and 
so it would be really a very one-sided arrangement, and it would, moreover, certainly 
impair and weaken our relations with France and Bussia, which we have only quite 
recently assured those two countries we have no intention whatever of doing. It 
is equally clear to me that so long as we remain free to act as circumstances may 
require, there is a very good chance of peace being maintained; while on the other 
hand, if the Germans were certain that we would not intervene, I could not give 
many months for peace being maintained. However, I do not think — ^in fact I am 
almost sure — that the Cabinet would go so far as the Chancellor would like us, 
though as you know there are many elements in the Cabinet who would do anything 
to obtain the so-called goodwill of Germany. I think your arguments with the 
Chancellor were very much to the point, and I am driving them home here with 
as much energy as I am able. 

France is still a little uneasy as to what may be the ultimate developments, 
as we keep Gambon fully informed of what passes. I think that the sooner we give 
a definite negative, the better it will be. By the last conversation which Grey had 
with Metternich(®) we seem to be still walking round the question without being able 
to come to a definite decision. The fact is the Cabinet are most unwilling to have 
the appearance of breaking off discussions (^) 

[A. NICOLSON.] 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. II of 1912.] 

(2) [t?. the two immediately preceding documents.] 

(®) [cp. supra, p. 730, No. 567.] 

(*) [The omitted paragraphs of this letter give details on the general European situation.] 
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No. 563. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Paris, April 1, 1912. 

The German Government appear to expect from us not only a disclaimer of 
aggression against Germany, but a promise of “benevolent neutrality” in the 
event of Germany being at war and not the aggressor, and an undertaking not to 
enter into any agreements limiting our observance of such neutrality. 

To begin with there is, juridically no such thing as “benevolent” neutrality. 
Whenever the attitude of a non-belligerent towards a belligerent becomes benevolent 
it ceases to be neutral. It becomes partisan. (^) 

Long before the Eusso- Japanese war, I cannot remember when, the German 
Government instigated Japan to attack Eussia stating that the British Eleet would 
prevent Prance from interfering and Germany would observe a benevolent neutrality 
towards Japan. The Japanese Government sought the advice of the British Govern- 
ment. They were recommended to ask the German Government what was meant 
by “benevolent” neutrality. The German answer was “strict” neutrality. 

The engagements which the German Government seek to obtain from us are 
of a lasting character and are the high price to be paid by us for the temporary 
advantage of a promise to restrict within certain limits and for a short term of years 
the production of German Warships. It is true that the engagements sought from 
us are to be reciprocal to us from Germany, but whereas an attack on Prance by 
Germany with or without provocation is not at all improbable and would jeopardize 
British interests, it is most improbable that either Prance or Eussia alone or in 
combination with each other would make an unprovoked attack on Germany, and 
if such a contingency occurred the crushing of Prance would be a great danger to 
England and it would be detrimental to our interests to have our hands tied by 
a neutrality promise. (^) It is not always he striking the first blow who is the real 
aggressor. We ought to have our hands entirely free so that if war come about 
we can there and then decide whether it is to our interest to take part in it, and 
when, and not be hampered by previous neutrality promises. Our aid to Prance 
might be too late unless forthcoming at the outbreak of the war, and her ill-fate 
would be ours later on. 

I had an audience of the President of the Eepublic on the 28th ultimo in order 
to arrange for his receiving the Prince of Wales. He was rather nervous concerning 
our negotiations with Germany. He hoped that the lately bred Germanophile 
tendencies of certain circles in England would not cause any slackening of the 
Entente between England and Prance. I foresee that if we sign the formula 
sanctioned by the Cabinet it will be a surprise very disagreeable to and resented 
by the Prench public; and still more so a more comprehensive one as seems to be 
contemplated, (^) for to ask the Germans what more they want is much like saying 
that we are prepared to accord more. 

Lord Haldane appears to have gone to Berlin full of good intentions towards 
the Germans and expecting to bring back something valuable. He seems to have 
been cajoled by the want of good faith, not perhaps of the German Chancellor, but 
of others at Berlin. What he said has been misrepresented and turned into alleged 
far reaching offers of territory and of surrender of reversionary claims. 

Mr. Harcourt after discussing exchanges of territory, some in possession and 
some only in reversion and now the property of other States, acted the part of the 
tempter by suggesting to the German Ambassador that Germany might have as a 
set-off to Timor the reversion of the San Thom6 and Principe Islands in the Gulf 

(1) [Carnock MSS., Vol. IV of 1912.] 

(^) [Marginal comment by Sir Edward Grey: “ This is one reason why we have rejected it.. 
E. G.^’] 

(^) [Marginal comment by Sir Edward Grey : “ We shall not tie them. E. G.”] 

('*) [Marginal comment by Sir Edward Grey : “ This is not contemplated by us. E. G.”] 
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of Guinea, which, as also Madeira and the Azores are not covered by the Secret 
Treaty of 1898. (®) Count Metternieh thereupon mentioned the Cape Verde Islands 
as being in the same position and therefore I conclude proper for allotment to 
Germany. The Colonial Secretary seems not only to be a willing seller but a 
generous giver of what might almost be considered stolen or filched goods. 

As to a Neutrality Declaration I do not imagine that the Cabinet will consent 
to one, whether far-reaching or not, unless it is intended to loosen our ties with 
France and to substitute for them the bonds of an understanding with Germany 
which as soon as it had served the German purpose of causing disagreement between 
France and England would be observed by Germany only in so far and so long 
as it might suit her interests and convenience. 

Yours ever, 

FEANCIS BEETIE. 

(°) [This refers to the interview with CSount Metternieh on March 9, upon which Mr. Harcourt 
■wrote a memorandum. As stated supra, p. 709, No. 531, note (®), the memorandum will be 
printed in a later volume.] 


No. 564. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 14431/5569/12/18. 

(No. 158.) Secret. Paris, D. April 3, 1912. 

Sir, E. April 6, 1912. 

In your despatch No. 160 Secret of the 29th ultimo (13566/12)(^) which I had 
the honour to receive last night it is stated “Monsieur Cambon told me to-day that 
he felt rather anxious as he had been informed by Sir Arthur Nicolson that the 
Cabinet had not yet been consulted about the formula of neutrality proposed by 
Germany and as he had heard to the same effect from you, etc.” 

You explained to Monsieur Cambon that the formula of conditional neutrality 
proposed by Germany had been brought before the Cabinet and that after consulta- 
tion there you had ofered to Count Metternieh the formula of which you had already 
given Monsieur Cambon the text adding to it words stating that we would not join 
in any unprovoked attack upon Germany. It was therefore not the case that the 
Cabinet had not been consulted. They had been consulted on the formula of 
conditional neutrality. A formula of more far-reaching character had now been 
proposed, the words of which seemed to you still more dif&cult for His Majesty’s 
Government to accept; but as it had been proposed you must consult the Cabinet 
about it. 

I think that you must have misunderstood Monsieur Cambon in regard to the 
information as to the Cabinet consultation so far as I am concerned for I did not 
see or have any communication with Monsieur Cambon between March the 18th 
when he came to speak to me on the part of Monsieur Poincare respecting the 
Casablanca works (see my despatch No. 45 of March 18th)(®) and yesterday, and the 
formula, not of neutrality but of non-aggression which you communicated to His 
Excellency on the 15th ultimo and was transmitted to me in yoiur despatch No. 135 
Secret of that day(®) reached me only on the' 19th, so that when I saw him on the 
18th I had no information of the existence of either of the two formulas. 

The confusion probably arose from the following circumstances. When I saw 
M. Poincare on the 20th ultimo he spoke to me about the Anglo-German negotiations 
in a manner which indicated some anxiety as to the issue. I told him that you had 
informed me (see your despatch No. 135 Secret of March 15th)(®) that Monsieur 
Cambon had seemed satisfied with the words of the formula of non-aggression but 
I said if the French Government did not in fact feel satisfied it would be advisable 

(^) [c. supra, p. 781, No. 559.] 

G) [Not reproduced.] 

(’) [■». supra, p. 716, No. 640.] 
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that they should so inform you, through M. Gambon. Monsieur Poincare, who made 
some general observations on the difficulty of defining the real aggressor in a dispute 
between nations, said that he would communicate with Monsieur Gambon on the 
subject. When next I saw Monsieur Poincare to have any conversation with him, 
viz., on the 27th ultimo, (^} I had received on the previous night your despatch No. 148 
Secret (12529/12) of March the 22nd(®) and I was therefore then in possession of the 
information that the German Government considered the non-aggression formula 
insufficient and required also a declaration of neutrality and that you had so informed 
Monsieur Gambon who appeared quite satisfied with the information which you had 
given to him in regard to a neutrality declaration and your willingness to amplify 
the non-aggression formula by saying not only that we would not make but also 
that we would not join in any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Monsieur Poincare 
on this occasion (March 27th) again spoke to me about your negotiations with Gount 
Metternich and expressed relief at the improbability of a declaration of non-aggres- 
sion owing to the German Government insisting, so he had learnt from Monsieur 
Gambon, on a neutrality declaration also which was not at all likely to be made 
by His Majesty’s Government. I then gave to Monsieur Poincare the account of 
the situation contained in your despatch of the 22nd ultimo (No. 148 Secret) and 
he made some observations much to the same effect as those of Monsieur Gambon 
to you as recorded in your despatch of the 29th ultimo (No. 160 Secret) which I 
received last night, and His Excellency stated that he had instructed the Ambassador 
to put them before you. 

On the night of the 29th ultimo I received your secret telegram of that evening(®) 
stating that you had caused Monsieur Gambon to be informed that you had intimated 
to the German Ambassador that ambiguities and misconstructions would probably be 
caused by an extension or change in the formula proposed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that if it did not satisfy the German Government in the form in which 
it had been communicated to them they should indicate what are their requirements 
which are not covered by its terms. I have not seen Monsieur PoincarS since 
receiving that information, but Monsieur Gambon paid me a visit yesterday morning, 
and from his conversation, and from some observations made to me on the 28th 
ultimo by the President of the Eepublic when I had an audience of him for the 
purpose of arranging the exchange of visits between the Prince of Wales and him, 
it is evident to me that Monsieur Fallieres and Monsieur Gambon as well as Monsieur 
Poincare are preoccupied as to whether the issue of the Anglo-German negotiationa 
may not be a hampering of our freedom of action which may be very detrimental 
to the interests of France in the event of a dispute between Germany and Prance. 
I beg leave to warn His Majesty’s Government that the non-aggression Declaration 
whether in the restricted or in the more amplified form contemplated by them 
would be a disagreeable surprise to the French Public as calculated, and by the 
German Government intended, to loosen the ties of friendship and confidence between 
France and England and to form, in the interest of Germany, bonds restricting the 
liberty of action of England in a manner detrimental to the interests of Prance 
and dangerous to the peace of Europe. Monsieur Hanotaux as the expounder of 
the sentiments of distrust of England still felt by a small party in France, and others, 
some for monetary reasons, would not be slow to take advantage of such a situation 
to point out that little reliance is to be placed on perfide Albion in an emergency 
and that it would be well for France to come to some terms with Germany regardless 
of British interests. I do not say that such a campaign would be successful with 
the present French Government. It would however create a good deal of distrust 
of British policy amongst the general public in France. 

I have, &c. 

FRANCIS BERTIE. 

(^) [cp. supra, p. 731, No. 569, note G).] 

(®) [v. supruy pp. 726-7, No. 560.] 

(®) [?;. supra, p. 730, No. 558.] 
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MINUTES. 


We have travelled rather far from the original position taken up by H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] , when these negotiations were begun, that they would entsr into no 
political agreement without a naval one which would enable them to effect a 
serious reduction of expenditure on armaments. But even at a later stage, H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
0[overnment] declared that no political formula would be acceptable that could not be subscribed 
and approved by France and Russia. 

^ Sir F. Bertie and M. Gambon clearly apprehend that we are now receding from this 
position also. 

This whole question of negotiations with Germany appears to be drifting altogether away 
from any clear political aim. The original object was to secure a reduction of expense on 
armaments. Everything else was to be subsidiary to this. That has now gone by the board. 

What is the new object? — understand it is the “ establishment of better relations ” with 
Germany. 

Before devising appropriate means for bettering relations, it is essential to have a clear idea 
what these relations are. 

They became strained last summer. Why? Only a correct diagnosis of German policy as 
revealed on that occasion can afford a true answer. And the answer is that Germany was trying 
to fasten on France such political conditions as would, if accepted, have either inflicted a deep 
national humiliation on her, or forced her to acknowledge a German leadership in shaping her 
foreign policy. In either case France would have ceased to count as an independent Power, 
and a German hegemony over France would have been established. 

H[is] M[ajesty*s] G[overnment] considered that the continued existence of a strong and 
independent France was of vital interest to this country, and the proposition is too well founded 
and too well understood to require to be laboured. Hence H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[ovemment] 
intimated that England would stand by France in any quarrel which Germany might endeavour 
to fasten upon her as arising out of the then situation. Germany gave in, and it has suited her 
to make England the scapegoat for her discomfiture before German public opinion. This was 
done deliberately and by the employment of all the resources at the disposal of the German 
government, with the necessary result that relations became worse. 

How are these relations then to be bettered? Is any real betterment — as distinguished from 
a temporary lull — ^possible or conceivable so long as the aim and objects of German policy remain 
unaltered? Clearly not. Again, therefore, everything depends on a correct understanding of 
what Germany wants. 

What view have H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] formed of what German policy is? I am 
of course not in a position to know whether there exists a thought-out and considered statement of 
the Cabinet’s views on this aU-important point, but I venture with all due respect, to urge 
that in the absence of a precise and authoritative formulation of what Germany’s policy is 
believed to be, a formulation which could be tested and critically examined by the light of 
every authentic source of information and historical truth, any negotiations with the German 
government are bound to be indecisive, vacillating and highly dangerous. 

The evidence which is in the possession of this office can leave very little doubt as to what 
Germany’s policy is: She wants to have an absolutely free hand in dealing with any problem 
of foreign policy without fear of meeting with the opposition of third parties. She wants to make 
herself so strong that she can dictate terms to every Power. She therefore is bent upon 
(1) increasing her own armed strength to the uttermost limit; (2) gaining the co-operation 
of as many as possible of the greater States; and (3) preventing any possible co-operation against 
herself on the part of the others. 

With this view Germany will never agree to any serious restriction of her liberty to increase 
either her navy or her army. She will steadily continue to do both, sometimes simultaneously, 
and sometimes successively. She will impose her will whether by conciliation or by threats 
and bullying, on the minor Powers which are her neighbours. She will leave no stone unturned 
to drive apart if possible the Powers of the Dual Alliance and England, America, and Japan. 
Nor has Germany any scruples of any sort whatever as to the methods to be employed for 
political ends. Bismarck and his successors have recognized no standard of right and wrong 
in questions of foreign policy, or indeed in questions of internal policy either. 

The above is, I believe, well known here to be Germany’s aim. It is not maintained that 
this view must be absolutely right. It may be open to criticism, and a different view of German 
policy may, on due examination, be found to be the true one. But has such an alternative 
view been formed? And if so on what does it rest, and how is it explained in relation to the 
facts of history? 

I would earnestly submit that this question of correctly understanding the political issue 
is so important that the merits or demerits of any line of negotiation with Germany cannot be 
judged except by reference to it. 

At present it is exceedingly puzzling to understand what exactly H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment] are aiming at and why they consider that the kaleidoscopic nature of the constantly 
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changing stages in the negotiations carried on through many divers channels at the same time 
may be expected to bring them nearer to the object so aimed at. 

E. A. C.O 

Ap, 6. 

It is quite evident that the French are getting nervous at the possible result of these 
negotiations of which they do not understand the drift. 

It is to be remembered that at a much earlier stage of the negotiations, H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] considered themselves as precluded from signing any political arrangement to 
which France and Russia could not be asked themselves to subscribe. 

Clearly the formula which raises such apprehensions in Paris is not of this kind. 

E. A. C. 

Ap. 6. 

On a minor point I think there has been some confusion. What I told M. Gambon had 
not been submitted to the Cabinet was what he was informed, when he visited the Sec[retary] of 
State in the II[ouse] of Commons, Cfounjt Mettemich had requested — i.e. if I mistake not 
more or less absolute neutrality — a request which M. Gambon characterized as “ prodigious ” — 
I may be wrong in my recollection — in any case the matter is of no moment. 

As to the wider and really important question the passage I have marked (®) in Sir F. Bertie’s 
desp Latch] summarizes the position. As M. de Fleuriau explained to me both M. Falli^res and 
M. Poincar^ are afraid of the following very possible contingency arising, and they have in view 
only the restricted original formula we communic[ate]d to France on March 14th — i.e. that 
‘‘ England will make no unprovoked attack on Germany.” The French statesmen say ” Supposing 
Germany and France are involved in hostilities over some question in w’hich England has no direct 
concern — a frontier incident for instance — Germany falls on France or forces France to attack her, 
England by the formula would have to stand aside as were she to join in, she w[oul]d be making 
an ” unprovoked attack ” on Germany as the latter had not provoked her (England).” It is 
with such contingencies in view that they mistrust the formula (of course neutrality — conditional 
or absolute — ^formulas are open to grave misgivings) — and say that if we sign it a shock will be 
given to the relations between France and England. To my mind it would be wiser to drop 
formulas — ^they are always ” trappy ” and it would be disastrous were we for the sake of having 
a formula to run the risk of alienating France and thereby probably Russia also. I need not 
specify the consequences of such a result. We have a very simple policy, not to tie our hands 
in any way with anyone, to remain the sole judges of our action, to keep on the close and intimate 
terms we have hilherto maintained with France and Russia, and which have been the best 
guarantees of peace, while being perfectly friendly with Germany and ready to discuss amicably 
with her any pending questions. 

I see no reason for any new departure. 

A. N. 

All this is true and not to be disregarded but on the other hand it has to be borne in mind 
that Russia and France both deal separately with Germany and that it is not reasonable that 
tension should be permanently greater between England and Germany than between Germany 
and France or Germany and Russia. 

E. G. 

{'') [This minute appears on a separate paper attached to the one containing Sir F. Bertie’s 
despatch, and bearing the same F.O. number. It is followed immediately by Sir A. Nicolson’s 
minute reproduced above. There is no evidence that it was sent to Sir E. Grey. A new and much 
shorter minute by Sir E. Crowe, also reproduced above, was written on a new paper. Sir A. 
Nicolson’s minute was copied after it, and these were then sent to Sir Edward Grey, the Prime 
Minister and Lord Haldane. Sir E. Crowe’s first minute has however been thought worth printing, 
as Sir A. Nicolson had it before him when writing his own.] 

(®) [The passage marked is in the last paragraph of Sir F. Bertie’s letter. It begins I beg 
leave to warn ” and ends “ dangerous to the peace of Europe.”] 


No. 565. 

Memorandum hy Mr. Tyrrell. C) 

Foreign Office, A'pril 8, 1912. 

Herr von Kuhlmann came to see me today, to talk about current affairs. 
Towards the end of our conversation, he referred to the efforts which the two 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 55.] 
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Governments were mating to place tlieir relations on a better footing. He prefaced 
his remarts on this subject by the statement that they were entirely personal. 

He said that he did not attach much importance to a formula, but he thought 
that a formula might be useful if we had come to some agreement for an exchange 
of territory in Africa for the purpose of “ shop-window dressing.” He attached great 
importance to such an agreement, as it would be a most effective way of removing 
the widespread impression amongst Germans that we grudged them any and every 
place under the sun. 

With regard to the inclusion of neutrality in a formula, he expressed the opinion 
that the draft formula which Sir E. Grey communicated to Count Metternich(^) did 
in substance insure the neutrality of this country for all legitimate purposes. He 
said that he quite understood our reluctance to use the word ‘ ‘ neutrality ’ ’ in such 
a formula, as it might cause legitimate apprehensions in the minds of other Powers 
with whom we wished to remain on friendly terms. 

In connection with the agreement for an exchange of territory in Africa, it 
had occurred to him that France might be roped in with regard to negotiations 
respecting the Belgian Congo, and also with regard to her position on the West 
Coast bordering on Angola. He added that the Germans could, of course, not put 
forward this suggestion. 

On my asking him whether, if we did put forward this suggestion, the Germans 
would raise objections, he gave as his personal opinion that they would not. 

W. T. 


3 A-pril, 1912. 


(-) [«. supra, pp. 713-4, No. 537, c»c/.] 


No. 566. 

Minute hy Plir A. NicoUon.{^) 

Sir Edw'ard Grey, ForeAgn Ofjiee, April 4, 1912. 

M. de Fleuriau, the French Ch[arg4] d’Aff[aires] called today, and read to 
me a letter which he had received from M. Gambon. T told him I would hardly 
trust my memory to retain all the imjiortant points raised in it, and he kindly left 
it with me. I enclose a eopy.(-) 

The letter, as I am sure you will agree, merits most serious consideration. It 
would seem that neither M. Failleres nor M. Poincare like even our proposed 
formula regarding not joining in an “unprovoked attack”; and that they are 
nervous lest we should accept some German amendments to it which would tie 
our hands. In short they fear we may be entangled into some engagement, which 
would reassu^ Germany that, in the event of her being able to say that she was 
attacked or that a war was forced on her, we should stand aside. ’ It is a truism 
that Qi a war it is very difficult to say who was really the original aggressor, or 
who forced a war upon the other — and, as M. Gambon points out, that, while we 
were debating these joints, the invaluable moment would have passed by, and 
Germany would very likely have gained a decided initial advantage, 

I am afraid that we are rapidly arriving at a very critical moment in our future 
relations with France, and consequently indirectly with Eussia. The French 
6ov[emmen]t are uneasy, and unless we can unequivocally assure them that we 
retain omr complete liberty of action in any possible eventualities, I fear that their 
confidence in us may wane even to the extent of seriously impairing our relations — 
and such a result would at once react on our relations with Eussia. The ultimate 
consequences are not pleasant to contemplate. We have an easy exit from the 
position into which I fear we may drift. Germany has practically rejected our 
formula and requires more than we can prudently, or as I think rightly, give. 

(1) [Carnook MSS., Vol. m of 1912.] 

(®) [c. immediately succeeding document, end.] 
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We can then withdraw our formula — and by so doing there is no reason why we 
should not at the same time express our desire to remain on the most friendly terms 
with Germany and be in a position always to discuss with her in a most amicable 
manner any questions which may arise between us. Let us definitely abandon 
formulas, which are at best dangerous and embarrassing documents, and the 
signature of which would apparently, in present circumstances, affect our relations 
with France. Were we to continue to endeavour to find w^ords w^hich would satisfy 
Germany, we should gradually be led into signing a document restrictive of our 
liberty of action, and which would thereby remove, to my mind, one of the best 
guarantees of peace. So long as Germany cannot rely on our abstention or neutrality, 
so long will she not be disposed to disturb the peace. I have jotted down these 
few observations and would gladly talk more at length with you, as the communica- 
tion from M. Cambon is I think of the highest importance. 

A. N. 


No. 567. 


Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, Foreign Office, April 6, 1912. 

I have said notliing to M. de Fleuriau as I think it better that you should speak 
with M. Cambon, whenever the latter returns. Moreover the French are not 
disturbing themselves as to any neutrality formula, but as to the formula given on 
March 14 — enclose an English translation of Gambon’s letter(^)^ — ^in case you would, 
wish to communicate it to any quarter. A despatch from Bertie on this subject 
goes to you in this pouch. 

Benckendorff, as you will see, has comm[unicate]d the fact of the Treaty 
between Servia and Bulgaria. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. NICOLSON. 


Enclosure in No. 567. 


M. Paul Cambon to M. Fleuriau. 

Mon (iher ami, 146, Boulevard Haussmann, Avril 3, 1912. 

J’ai pu voir lundi M. Poincare que ses fonctions de President du Conseil 
absorbent pour mille details et qu’il est assez dijB&cile d’atteindre. Dimanche il 6tait 
oblige d'aller aux jardins pour la ceremonie commemorative de Gambetta et tous 
les jours il a des obligations du meme genre. Cependant il suffit a tout, et il suit 
attentivement nos affaires. 

Il s’est montre tres preoccupe des demarches allemandes a Londres. Il aurait 
cru comme moi que la reponse de Sir Edward Grey a la demande de declaration de 
neutralite formniee par Metternich etait definitive, et il s’en etait fSlicite, mais 
la decision du Cabinet sur cette reponse ne lui parait pas satisfaisant. On aurait pu 
approuver simplement la reponse de Grey, et Po^i eut ainsi coup6 court k des 
conversations qni n’ont d’autre but que d’amener le gouvernement anglais a quelques 
declarations eerites dont le Gouvernement de Berlin fera grand 6tat, qu’il publiera 
et qui donnera raison aux adversaires de T Entente cordiale. Ils semblent tres peu 
nombreux chez nous, et jusqu’a present il a 4te facile de repondre a leurs manifesta- 
tions de mauvaise humeur. Vous les eonnaissez et si un fait precis leur permet 
d’affirmer que nous ne pouvons pas compter sur PAngleterre vous voyez d’ici le parti 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 55.] 

(2) [The text of the French original is given here instead of that of the translation. It is 
taken from a copy in the Garnock MSS., Vol. Ill of 1912.] 

(®) [As stated in the document immediately preceding, the text of this letter is a copy made 
in the Foreign Office. The wording has been reproduced exactly without any elimination of 
what were no doubt copyist’s errors.] 
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qu’ils en tireront. Impuissants jusqu’ici ils pourraient exereer sur ropinion uue 
mfluenee desastreuse et ils ont pour eux le talent et la notoriete. C’est ^ I’Academie 
Hanotaux et Fred Masson — dans la presse le ‘ Correspondant ’ et les journaux Wanes. 

Grey a ete invit4 h, demander I, Mettemich quelles modifications son Gouverne- 
ment propose 1. la declaration verbale du 12 Mars.(*) O’est tres dangereux — on peut 
demander de Berlin 1’ introduction de tel ou tel mot qui n’aura Fair de rien mais qm 
pourra paralyser Faction d’Angleterre a un moment donne. On peut aussi demander 
que cette declaration verbale soit transform4e en une echange de notes oonstituant 
un accord. L’une et Fautre demands paraissent & M. Poincare devoir Itre ^cartees. 

Quant a la declaration du 14 Mars en elle-meme elle lui semble preter a 
Fambiguit4, H parait que Sir Edward Grey avait eu Fimpression que je m’en 4tais 
montr4 satisfait;(') ce n’est par tout-ii-fait exacts — quand il m’en a remis le libelle, 
je Fai remerci4 de sa communication et je lui ai dit que je la transmettrais a mon 
gouvemement, mais je n’ai rien ajoute, et je n’ai manifests aucune impression. II 
est peutitre regrettable qu’aussitot saisi de cette communication M. PoincaiA ne m’ait 
pas charg4 de presenter imm4diatement au Foreign Office ses observations sur un 
point qui lui donne du souci. Le retard de sa reponse s’explique pas [par] ses 
occupations parlementaires. En tout eas il est necessaire de presenter son objection 
^ Sir Edward Grey ou & Sir A. Nicolson. La voici : — 

Le d4olaration verbale du 14 Mars. dit — “England will make no unprovoked 
attack upon Germany and pursue no aggressive policy towards her.’’ Que FAngleterre 
d4clare qu’eUe ne poursuit aucune politique d’aggression et ne s’associera ^ 
aucune politique de ce genre, c’est bien : mais que signifie exactement de ne se 
livrer a aucune attaque sans provocation? 

Si FAllemagne se jette sur la France elle pourra dire qu’elle ne provoque pas 
FAngleterre, et qu’elle rbgle par les armes ses affairs entre elle et nous, que 
FAngleterre n’a rien & y voir. En admettant la meilleure volont4 du monde chez 
le gouvemement britannique il peut y avoir discussion sur le point de savoir si oui 
on non il est tenu de rester neutre; dans cette discussion les germanophiles anglais 
interviendront et troubleront Fopinion, en un mot il’y aura du temps perdu et vous 
savez qu’au debut des hostilit4s le temps perdu c’est ime chance d’insucces. 

En outre la publication d’une d4claration de cette sorte permettra d'agiter 
Fopinion en France, et de soutenir que FAngleterre s’est li4e les Tnaing vis-k-vis de 
FAllemagne. 

Voila Fobjet des pr4occupation8 de notre Pr4sident du Conseil. Il les a fait 
partag4s par le Pr48ident de la Eepublique qui hier m’en a entretenu pendant deux 
heures. Elies ne semblent pas justifi4es par ce que nous connaissons des sentiments 
du gouvemement anglais et du roi. Au moment ou le Prince de Galles vient a 
Paris, oh les flottes anglaises et francaises vont se reunir a Nice pour c414brer la 
m4moire de la reine Victoria et du roi Edouard, oh Fopinion anglaise semontre de plus 
en plus decidee a maintenir la supr4matie navale de FAngleterre, on ne peut douter 
que FEntente cordiale ne r4ponde aux aspirations nationales dans les deux pays, mais 
nous avons affaire a des gens tres retors. Leur but, poursuivi depuis huit ans sans 
d4semparer, est de cr4er entre nous une fissure qui s’elargira et amenera t6t ou 
tard une rupture. Done chaque parole, cheque demarche doit etre pes4e, chaque 
insinuation analys4e, chaque proposition tourn4e et retourn4e sous toutes ses faws. 

M. Poineaj4 m’a^ demands de soumettre toutes ces consid4rations a Sir Edward 
Grey le plus t6t possible. ^11 est inutile de songer a la rencontre pendant ces jours 
de vaeance, et j’ai demand4 a M. Poinear4 la permission de m’absenter pendant une 
huitaine de jours mais Sir Arthur Nicolson est toujours 15,. Il peut 4tre utilement 
Morm4 et oonsult4. S’il partage nos sentiments il peut veiller a ce que rien de 
d4^tive ne se dise avant que nous n’ayons pu nous expliquer et provoquer des 
4claircissements sur le sens exacte de la declaration du 14 Mars. 

(‘) [This is apparently a mistake for “14 Mars” and refers to the draft formula printed 
supra, pp. 713-4, No. 637, end.}. 

(») [u. supra, p. 716, No. 640, but op. p. 729, No. 666.] 
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J’ai done dit au Ministre que je vous ecrirai et que je vone prierai de faire_ parfc 
au Sous-Secretaire d’Etat de ses apprehensions. On ne pent nier quant on voit les 
choses du point de vue de Paris qu’ellea ne soient justifi^es. 

Je compte partit demain matin pour la Bretagne, je serai de retours le jeudi 
onze au soir, on le douze au matin. 

Vous pourrez m’4erire poste restante a Brest ou je serai le jour de Paques. 

. . . .(“) 

Le Prince de Galles est install4 chez Breteuil; on est tres content de le voir 
ici et il fait a tout le monde une excellente impression. 

PAUL GAMBON. 

(«) [Thus in original.] 


No. 568. 


Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. Qoschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen: — Foreign Office, A-pril 9, 1912. 

Many thanks for your letter of the 5th. (®) Since I last wrote to you there 
have been some further developments in regard to our discussions with the German 
Government, and this time they have come from the side of the French. Prom 
communications which we have received, both from Bertie and from Gambon, (®) it 
seems that the French President as well as the President of the Gouncil are rather 
perturbed as to what is proceeding between us and Germany. We have kept 
Gambon very fairly informed as to what has been passing, and we have given him 
the various formulas which have from time to time been drawn up. If you look 
into your papers you will see that the first formula was given on the 14th 
March, (^) and which contained the engagement that England will make no 
unprovoked attack upon Germany and pursue no aggressive policy towards her. 
This, as you know, is not considered satisfactory by the German Government or 
sufficiently full. It is on this formula that the French Government have communi- 
cated to us their apprehensions and perturbations. I think I cannot do better than 
to give you, for your own private information, certain extracts from a private letter 
which Gaml^n, who is at present on leave, has written to his Gharg4 d’AjSfaires here, 
and which the latter was good enough to leave in my hands. (®) "^at Gambon says 
has been amply confirmed by Bertie who recently saw Gambon and also had a 
conversation on the same subject with the French President. The objections which 
the French Government take to the formula of the 14th March are thus formulated. 
They quite admit that there is no harm in England stating that she will pursue no 
aggressive policy towards Germany and will join in no policy of that character, 
but they ask what exactly is meant “ that she will make no unprovoked attack upon 
Germany”? They point out that complications, such as a frontier incident for 
example, might arise between Germany and France in which England would have 
no direct concern and in which the interests of England, so far as the merits of the 
incident itself were concerned, were not directly implicated. Germany might then 
find it necessary to resort to active measures against France or might place the 
latter in such a position as would necessitate her taking active measures on her 
side to anticipate an attack which she knew was imminent. Should England consider 
it necessary, on the broader and greater question whether she would allow France 
to bo crushed or humiliated by her neighbour, to enter into the arena and to support 
France materially, Germany might say that we were making an unprovoked attack 


0 ) 

(*) 

(^) 

(*) 

(*) 


:Carnook MSS., Vol. Ill of 1912.] 

Not reproduced.] 

y. supra, p. 781, No. 569, pp. 736-7, No. 664, and pp. 741-3, No. 667, and end.] 
[v. supra, pp. 713-4, No. 637, end.] 

\v. immediately preceding document] 
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upon her as she had not provoked us in any way. The French further point out 
that, in the contingency to which I have referred, the British Government might 
be at the outset in doubt as to whether they ought or ought not to remain neutral 
and would be discussing among themselves as to whether they were justified in 
taking part in the quarrel, and a most essential time would thereby be lost and 
intervention might arrive too late. The French Government consider that by signing 
a formula similar to that of the 14th March we would undoubtedly be tying our 
hands and restricting our full liberty of action. They do not, I gather, wish that 
we should pledge ourselves to take any action on their behalf, but they do insist 
upon the wisdom of our keeping our hands perfectly free and not being pledged 
to any specific line of action or any specific abstention. What they fear is that should 
such a formula be signed by us the German Government would not hesitate to make 
it known, and both the French President and the President of the Council and 
Bertie also consider that a very great shock would be produced in France and that 
the elements in that country hostile to our understanding would find a very good 
reason for impressing on their public that we had deserted France in favour of 
Germany. Moreover, they also are not at all pleased by our having asked Metternich 
to indicate what Germany really requires. They consider this a very dangerous 
request as they think that Berlin may suggest the insertion of certain phraseology 
which on the surface may have a perfectly innocent air, but which in reality would 
paralyze the action of England on a given occasion. Gambon points out in his private 
letter that the English Government should not forget that they are dealing vith 
people who are exceedingly adroit and shifty and who are pursuing the same aim 
which they have followed with great persistency during the last eight years, and that 
is, to create if they can a fissure between France and England which might develop 
sooner or later into a rupture. Therefore, as Gambon points out, we should carefully 
scrutinise each word and every suggestion made to us and that we should examine 
carefully from all sides any proposal which may be submitted to us from Berlin. 
I have pointed out to Grey — ^who has been away on Easter holidays — that I am 
afraid we are rapidly arriving at a very critical moment in our future relations with 
Prance and consequently indirectly with Eussia. I pointed out that the French 
Government are uneasy and that were we unable to retain our complete liberty of 
action in any possible eventuality their confidence in us may wane, even to the 
extent of impairing our relations and that naturally such a result would at once react 
on our relations with Eussia, and the ultimate consequences are by no means 
pleasant to contemplate. Germany has practically rejected our formula of the 14th 
March and requires more than we can rightly give. There is therefore no objection 
to our withdrawing our formula and dropping all further reference to these very 
dangerous and embarrassing documents. I have said that if we continue to 
endeavour to find words which would satisfy Germany we would probably be led 
into restricting our liberty of action, and this would thereby remove one of the 
best guarantees of peace. T am convinced that so long as Germany cannot rely on 
our abstention or on our neutrality so long she will not be disposed to disturb the 
peace. I consider these communications which we have received from Paris as 
highly significant and most important, and they should require the most careful 
consideration on the part of the Cabinet. I just write to inform you of them for 
your own private information. Gambon returns, I believe, at the end of this week 
and I shall be anxious to have a long talk with him upon the points which have 
been raised. I am quite sure that even Gambon at the bottom of his heart was 
disturbed as to what was passing (®) 

[A. NICOLSON.] (*) 

(*) [The last paragraph of this letter refers to the Balkan situation.] 



No. 569. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Foreign Office, April 9, 1912. 
Trl. Private. (^) D. 4*25 p.m. 

Your private letter of yesterday to Nicolson.(^) 

There is no new development about the formula and nothing more to be said, 
unless the Germans make a new suggestion. I refused to put in the word neutrality 
because it would give the impression that our hands were tied. If Germany attacked 
and forced war upon an ally or friend of ours it would be provocation to us and 
therefore formula as we proposed it would not tie our hands. I shall see French 
Ambassador on his return and be ready to consider anything he has to say. You 
may inform French M[inister for] F[oreign] A[ffairs]. 

C) [Groy MSS., Vol. 14.] 

(“) [This letter has not been found.] 


No. 570. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

Paris, April 10, 1912. 

D. 7*10 P.M. 

Tol. Private. (^) (K.) R* 9 p-m. 

I have spoken to M, Poincar6 in the sense of your private telegram of 
yesterday. (^) He says that if a formula such as has been proposed be signed and 
published it will be a painful surprise to French public and will also be viewed with 
disappointment by some of his colleagues. The French Amb[assado]r will speak 
to you on the subject. 

(^)[Grey MSS., Vol. 14.] 

(-) [u. iminediaioly preceding document.] 


No. 571. 

Mr. Asguith to Sir Edward Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, 10, Downing Street, Whitehall, April 10, 1912. 

1 agree that the French are somewhat unduly nervous. 

But T confess I am becoming more and more doubtful as to the wisdom of 
prolonging those discussions with Germany about a formula. Nothing, I believe, 
will moot her purpose which falls short of a promise on our part of neutrality: a 
promise we cannot give. 

And she makes no firm or solid offer, even in exchange for that. 

Yours ever, 

H. H. A[SQUITH]. 


(M [Grey MSS., Vol. 61.] 
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No. 572. 


Minute by Lord Haldane. {^) 


War Office, Whitehall, S.W., April 10, 1912. 

I can only account for the Chancellor’s impression that I offered to hand over 
Zanzibar and Pemba by the possibility that I was at the moment speaHng in English, 
and that he had not understood. But from the rest of the conversation — even if 
this were so — ^he must have gathered that I was merely discussing possible parts 
of a great all round bargain every part of which depended on the rest, and the whole 
on what the two Governments and the Parliaments and public might say when the 
entire scheme was brought before them. 

Indeed he agreed with this view himself. He seems to have been rather 
argumentative in his talk with Sir E. Goschen. 

H. OP C. 


(J) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 


10/4/12. 


No. 573. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

E.O. 15371/5569/12/18. 

(No. 81.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 10, 1912. 

The German Ambassador informed me to-day(^) that, in consequence of his last 
conversation with me, he had received a long letter(*) from the German Chancellor. 

The Chancellor said that, as the formula which we had offered was insufficient 
from his point of view, and as we could not agree to the larger formula for which 
he had asked, the Novelle must proceed in the German Parliament, and was now 
solely a question between the German Government and the Eeichstag. I had 
observed that the formula for which the German Government asked was something 
of a more far-reachiug character politically than anything which we had with any 
European country except Portugal. The Chancellor observed in reply to this that 
what Germany had offered to do in limiting her naval expenditure was a thing 
unprecedented in history (®) 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(1) [op. a.P. XXXI, pp. 267-70.] 

(*) [v. Q.P. XXXI, pp. 264-7.] 

(®) [The rest of this despatch relates to the question of the Portuguese colonies, and will 
be printed in a later volume.] 


No. 574. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

E.O. 16822/5569/12/18. 

(No. 73.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 12, 1912. 

The Italian Ambassador told me to-day that, as he was about to go to Eome, 
he was anxious to be in possession of the latest information as to our negotiations 
with Germany. 
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I said that I did not think any definite agreement was on the eve of being 
signed, but the relations between the two Governments had very much improved, 
and we now discussed frankly and without friction everything which was of mutual 
interest. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EBY]. 


No. 575. 


Sir A. Nicolson to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, Foreign Office, April 15, 1912. 

Many thanks for your letter received by last Bag.(“) I am glad to tell you that 
since I wrote you Metternich came here and said that as the two Governments were 
apparently unable to come to an agreement as to a formula, the Chancellor intended 
to proceed with the Naval Novelle in Parliament, but that he was quite ready to 
discuss in a friendly manner any questions as to temtorial exchanges in Africa. I 
have informed the French Charge d’Affaires of the above, and I trust that it means 
that the formula question has been definitely buried and that we shall hear no more 
about it. I was really uneasy lest we should be entrapped into signing some engage- 
ment which would offend the French and render them suspicious, for it would be 
fatal for us to take any measure which would in any way impair our relations with 
France. It is also quite clear that were we to do so, an unfavourable effect would 
be produced on our relations with Eussia and also we should have to reconsider 
entirely the distribution of our naval forces, as we should not, as it apparently is 
the intention at present, practically leave the care of the Mediterranean to the 
French Navy. I have always maintained, and I have impressed as far as I can on 
those dealing with these matters, that it would be far more disadvantageous to have 
an unfriendly France and unfriendly Eussia than an unfriendly Germany. 
The latter, it is true, can give us plenty of annoyance, but it cannot 
really threaten any of our more important interests, while Eussia especially 
could cause us extreme embarrassment, and, indeed, danger, in the Mid- 
East and on our Indian frontier, and it would be most unfortunate were we to 
revert to the state of things which existed before 1904 and 1907. Moreover, I do 
think that our relations with Germany have cleared considerably, so there seems 
no reason why we should not remain on perfectly friendly terms with her and 
discuss in an amiable manner any questions which may arise between us. I am 
not, myself, however, enamoured with these territorial exchanges or cessions in 
Africa (*) 


[A. NICOLSON.] 

(1) rCarnock MSS., Vol. Ill of 1912.] 

(*) [Not reproduced.] 

(*) [The rest of this long letter refers to the Balkan situation.] 


No, 576. 

Minute by Sir A. Nicolson. 

Confidential.(*) 

Lord Morley, Foreign Office, April 15, 1912. 

M. Cambon spoke to mo to-day in regard to our relations with France. He 
said that in 1905 when Germany was pressing France hard Lord Lansdowne had 
mentioned to him that H[i8] M[ajesty’B] Gov[ernmen]t would be disposed to 
strengthen and extend the understanding with France, and would be ready to 


(») [Oarnock MSS., Vol. HI of 1912.] 
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discuss the matter. M. Gambon had conveyed this proposal to M. Delcasse, then 
Foreign Minister, who had replied by telegraph authorising M. Gambon to enter 
upon discussions. M. Gambon did not act on these instructions, and wrote to 
M. Delcasse explaining that he would prefer, before entering on discussions with 
Lord Lansdowne, to be assured that M. Eouvier, then President of the Gouncil, 
agreed with ]\[. Delcasse and desired to strengthen and extend the understanding. 
M. Delcasse thereupon brought the question before the French Cabinet, and 
M. Piouvier declared that he was opposed to any extension of the understanding. (-; 
M. Delcasse, therefore, tendered his resignation. 

M. Eouvier, at that time, was initiating his negotiations with Germany in 
regard to Morocco, and was unwilling to take any steps which might hamper these 
negotiations. Later M. Eouvier discovered that he had made a blunder, and that 
Germany was leading him into a position which would be detrimental to French 
interests and was indeed manoeuvring him into a situation which was humiliating 
and irksome, and from which France would have difliculty in extricating herself. 
He, therefore, changed his attitude, and expressed his willingness to enter into 
discussions with H[is] M[ajesty's] Gov[ernmen]t with a view of securing to France 
the assistance of G[rea]t Britain in the event of France being forced into hostilities 
with Germany. In the meantime the Conservative Gov[ernmen]t had resigned 
office, and on M. Gambon approaching Sir E. Grey with the object of opening 
discussions on the lines indicated by Lord Lansdowne, he ascertained that the 
new British Gov[ernmen]t were unwilling to go as far as M. Eouvier desired, and 
the matter was dropped. Now M. Poincare was frequently being asked by men 
of standing and influence in France as to how far France could count upon British 
support in the event of any difficulties with Germany. Public opinion, M. Gambon 
continued, had been much aroused in France over the Agadir incident and 
subsequent developments, and there was a universal feeling in France, of a 
strength and extent which was surprising, that should Germany endeavour to place 
on France any affront the country must resent and repel it. In Germany too 
there was a strong chauvinistic feeling prevailing, of which the large increases in 
the German army and the active military pre 2 )arations were symptomatic. The 
French 6ov[ernmen]t were convinced that an opportunity would be seized, perhaps 
not this year, but possibly next year or the year after, by Germany to create some 
incident which would arouse public feeling on both sides of the frontier, and which 
would, viewing the temper in both countries, very probably lead to war. 

The German Emperor and the German Chancellor were doubtless pacilically 
inclined, but they were not in reality tlie influential and deciding factors. The 
Pan-Germans, the Navy League, and other chauvinistic elements, the military etc. 
were the factors which had the greatest weight and influence. In those circum- 
stances M. Poincare considered that it was necessary to t-ako stock oE the j)osition 
of France, and to see on what outside assistance she could rely when iho nmment 
arrived. It was evident that the attitude of England was a very important factor, 
and the recent endeavours of Germany to nciitralizii her clearly indicated tlial 
England was regarded as llie Power which hold largely tlio balance foi* or against 
peace. Were Germany assured tliat England would remain neulral lior liaiids 
would be free Eor dealing with France, were sh(‘ in doubt, she would hesitate — !mt 
ir was of great iniportaiute to Franco also to ho assured what would he Iho attitude 
of England and if she could count npon her. 1\I. Poincare was anxious to l)o clear 
in his mind on that point, and the very recent communications am] assurances 
which he had received from lips] Mfajesty’s] riOv[enimenlt had not heiui 
sufficiently clear and precise to thoroughly satisfy ami eiilighten him. 

I told M. Gambon that in a question of such importance T naturally could 
only give him my personal opinion. I would toll him frankly that personally T 
was, as he knew, a warm adherent of the understanding with Franco and no-oru' 

(^») [ThQ Anglo-French discussions of this piTind uvo rtu'ordod from tiie Briiish side in Qooch efi 
Temperley, Vol. Ill, pp. 72-87, cb. XVIII.] 
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would be better pleased than myself if it were strengthened — ^but there were certain 
facts which should be borne in mind. In the first place I doubted extremely if 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t would be at all disposed to tie their hands in 
any way as to the line of action which they would adopt in any possible 

contingencies. They would, I feel sure, desire to preserve complete liberty of 
action. Moi’eover among large sections of the community of late there was a 
strong feeling, wliich was shared possibly by some members of the Gov[ernmen]t, 
that some ‘ ‘ understanding ’ ’ should be arrived at with Germany ; there was no 
very clear conception as to what was meant by an understanding — but it was felt 
that we had perhaps been a little obstructive towards Germany, limiting her 

expansion and keeping her out of her “place in the sun.’' Personally I 
considered that these misgivings and self reproaches had no basis in fact, but they 
existed. Those wlio were well acquainted with recent history would hardly regard 
Germany as an injured innocent, but there were many here who did, and of late 
tlioro had been a very active propaganda by financiers, pacifists, faddists and others, 
in favour of close relations with Germany, and this propaganda had made 
considerable headway. No one would wish not to maintain friendly relations with 
Germany so long as they could be secured with due regard to British interests. 
If at this moment Prance were to come forward with proposals so to reshape 
our understanding as to give it more or less the character of an alliance, I felt 
jn'etty sure that neither the Gov[ernmen]t as a whole nor large sections of British 
public opinion would be disposed to welcome such proposals, which would be 
regarded by many as offering umbrage and a challenge to Germany. It would 

ho far wiser to leave matters as they w-ere — and not to strain an understanding 

which was at present generally popular, and did not by itself afford the slightest 
reason to any other country to resent or demur to it. 

A. N. 


No. 577. 


fb‘ivaie.(M 


Sir A, NicoIso7i to Lord Morlejj. 


hoffl Morloy, Foreign Office, April 16, 1912. 

It siUMiis to mo that I should record my conversation with M. Gambon of 
yt‘sloniay.{') If T might suggest T do not think it ought to go further than the 
Priin(‘ IMinislor. 

A. N. 


MINITTK. 

Tht‘ rrimoi Minister. 


I entirely nppivjve iho Ituigungo used by Sir A. Niccilson. 


(^) ICarnock MSS., Vol. Ill of 1012.] 

(2) i'i). inirru'diately procoding documont.] 


M. 

16.4.12. 

II. H. A. 

18 Ap. ’12. 


No. 578. 

Sir P. Bcrlic to Sir Edward Grey. 

l.O. 16)119/5569/12/18. 

<No. 177.) Confidential. Parin, D. April 18, 1912. 

Sir, B. April 19, 1912. 

I (iincMl with the Prinee of Monaco at the Palace at Monaco on the 18th instant. 
M. Poincare as well as the French Ministers for War and Marine were also guests 
of His Hereiie Highuesfi. The President of the t'ouncil inform d me just before dinner 
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that he had received a telegram from the French Ambassador in Loudon stating 
that the proposal for a Declaration between the British and German Governments 
had been dropped. M. Poincare expressed great relief at this information^ for a 
Declaration such as had been suggested would, he said, have been liable to 
misinterpretation and would have been very embarrassing. It would have been a 
shook to French public opinion particularly at a moment when there were such 
demonstrations of cordial friendship between England and France as had just taken 
place at Nice and Cannes. 

Monsieur Poincare also informed me that he learnt from Monsieur Gambon that 
the conversations between His Majesty’s Goverment and the German Government 
in regard to territorial questions in Africa were to be continued. 

You will remember that during the Morocco negotiations between the French 
and German Governments the French Government kept His Majesty’s Government 
informed of such territorial cessions or exchanges as might in their opinion affect 
British interests. I have no doubt that the French Government will expect a like 
considerate treatment from His Majesty’s Government in regard to any proposed 
cession to Germany which might affect French interests. 

I have, &c. 

FEANCIS EEETIB. 


MINUTE. 


The French gov[enimen]t want to know more than this of&oe can tell him. 
are at present in nebulis. 


The negotiations 

E. A. 0. 
Ap. 19. 

F. D. A. 

A. N. 

M. 


No. 579. 

Sir E. Gosclien to Sir A. Nieolson. 

Private and Personal. (^) 

My dear Nico, Berlin, April 20, 1912. 

In your letter(“) you told me that Metternich had said that “as the two 
Gov[emmen]t8 were unable to come to an agreement as to a formula, the 
Chancellor intended to proceed with the Naval Novelle in Parliament.’’ Do you 
thinTr that even with a neutrality formula the Naval Novelle would have been with- 
drawn? I scarcely think so, as they have been before the country too long, and 
so much has been written and said about their inadequacy for the needs of the 
German Navy. I need hardly tell you that I feel great relief at the idea that 
the Formula question is in the process of interment; it has always been my dream 
to be on cordial relations with Germany without any definite political under- 
standing, and if, as I hope, the recent conversations have that result no one will 
be more pleased than I. They have tried hard to bustle us into a hampering 
formula and I rejoice that they have failed. You have been foremost in this good 
work. I heartily agree with you also about the conversations which are now going 
on about cessions and exchanges in Africa : and it rather makes my blood run cold 
when we talk to Germany about the shortcomings of our Portuguese Allies. Is 

(M [Camook MSS., Vol. Ill of 1912.] 

(2) [v, supra, p. 747, No. 576.] 
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it quite playing the game? Of course it is quite true what we say about them — 
hut is it quite right or even politic to say it to the Germans?" . . . .(®) 

Yours ever, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 


(3) [The omitted paragraphs refer to the Balkan situation and to possible changes in the 
German Foreign Office.] 


No. 580. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Nicolson, Rosehall, N.B., April 21, 1912. 

You could have taken no other line with Gambon except what you did take.(*) 
I shall have to say the same; I shall however impress upon him that although 
we cannot bind ourselves under all circumstances to go to war with France against 
Germany, we shall also certainly not bind ourselves to Germany not to assist France. 

Gambon should be told how the German affair was left by my last conversation 
with Metternich. (*) 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GREY. 


I shall probably be back on Monday 29th, and at latest on May let. 


(') 

(*) 

(*) 


Garnook MSS., Vol. HI of 1912.] 
"v. supra, pp. 747-9, No. 576.] 
\op. supra, p. 746, No. 678.] 


No. 581. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey. 

Berlin, May 2, 1912. 

F.O. 18649/6333/12/18. D. 7-60 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 41.) R. R. 8-30 p.m. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs told me to-day that in answer to question 
in Budget Gommittee he had stated that there could be no question of failure of 
Lord Haldane’s mission, as English Minister had only come to explore ground and 
discuss situation. When asked as to how matters now stood in consequence of visit 
he had said that, as confidential conversations were still continuing, he could give 
no information. On being threatened with vote of the committee to make him answer 
question he said that whatever committee voted he must abide by his decision. 

MINUTES. 

It would be interesting to know what M. de Kiderlen had in his mind when he referred to 
confidential conversations still continuing.” We have no record of such. 

E. A. C. 

May 3. 

A. N. 

The territorial questions especially about Portuguese Colonies will be resumed in conversation 
when Count Metternich returns. I think my last conversation with him implied that. 

E. G. 
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No. 582. 

Sir Edivard Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O, 19274/5569/12/18. 

(No. 218.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 3, 1912. 

As I had heard that an answer given by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons, (^) on the subject of an amicable understanding with Gemaany, had given 
M. Gambon reason to suppose that some agreement of a far-reaching character had 
already been concluded, I took an opportunity of telling him to-day that we were 
not now discussing the question of a formula at all. The only things that we were 
discussing at present were some territorial arrangements in South Africa, practically 
the Portuguese Colonies on the mainland of Africa. As was generally known, though 
I was bound to keep it secret, an arrangement had been made between this country 
and Germany in 1898 with regard to these Portuguese Colonies. The purport of the 
arrangement was to settle between Germany and Great Britain what parts of the 
Portuguese Colonies each should acquire if Portugal disposed of them. The Portuguese 
islands off the coast of Africa had not been included. We were now discussing some 
modifications of the arrangement. 

M. Gambon remarked that the arrangement could have only an academic interest, 
as Portugal was not parting with her Colonies. 

T said that, in a sense, this was true; but the arrangement might have some 
practical importance, even at present : for if Portugal wished to raise money on her 
Colonies, and British or German financiers came to their Governments for support, 
the action of the Governments would be guided by the Secret Agreement. 

M. Gambon then told me that it was the ease that Mr. Asquith’s answer in the 
House of Commons had given him the impression of which I had heard. 

I said that the answer had been given in reply to a question asking about an 
amicable understanding between Germany and ourselves. The Prime Minister had 
replied that the relations between the two Governments were such that they discussed 
in a frank and friendly way any questions which were of mutual interest. This 
correctly represented the state of affairs, for the two Governments now did discuss 
in this way anything of mutual interest that arose. For instance, we had discussed 
the question of the Dardanelles as easily with Germany as with any other country. 
This better understanding was a real gain, and was all to the good. As to the 
negotiations for an Agreement with Germany, I told M. Gambon that I had already 
explained to him, very confidentially of course, what the present position was : and 
1 would keep him informed if there was any new development. 

[I am, &c.j 

E. G[EEY]. 

P) [cp* Pari, Deh., 5th Ser., House of Commons, Vol. 37, p. 1679.] 


No. 583. 

Sir Edioard Grey to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. 19927/5569/12/18. 

(No. 81.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 8, 1912. 

The Japanese Ambassador asked me to-day about our negotiations with Germany. 
I told him that, at present, nothing was being negotiated with regard to "a 
formula or naval understanding. The negotiations w^ere confined entirely to possible 
territorial arrangements or exchanges, mainly in South Africa. We had had trans- 
actions of that kind with Germany before, and if another took place now it would 
be evidence that there was no illwill between the two countries. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY] 
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No. 584. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, London, May 13, 1912. 

. . . .(^) As to what Jules Gambon said to you,^“j you will have seen that I have 
kept Gambon here informed, and have told him that, at present, the practical part 
of the negotiations relates to the future of the Portuguese Golonies, negotiations with 
regard to naval expenditure and a formula having ceased for the present. Jules 
Gambon ought to bear in mind that the French have more than once negotiated 
with the Germans. They came to a friendly agreement with them in 1909 about 
Morocco. Russia has done the same on occasion. We cannot keep Germany at 
arm’s length, and hold no converse with her about subjects of mutual interest. So 
long as Prance is kept informed of anything of importance that takes place, and we 
do nothing with Germany that is really of detriment to France, and do not change 
our general policy, the French must not complain. What I desire is that Prance, 
Russia, and ourselves should all be on the best terms with Germany, without losing 
touch with each other or impairing the confidence which exists between us. 

Mettemich has not said anything to me about the appointment of Marschall 
here, except to ask for the “ agrdment.” There has been no indication from the 
German Government that they intend anything special by sending Marschall, and 
you may tell Jules Gambon so if you like. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GREY. 

(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 

(®) [The opening paragraphs of this letter refer to rumours in the Press about the positions of 
Baron von Marschall and Sir B. Goschen.] 

(®) [In a letter to Sir A. Nioolson of May 9 (Oarnook MSS., Vol. Ill of 1912), Sir E. Goschen 
described a visit from M. Jules Gambon. They had a long conversation about the Anglo-German 
negotiations, and especially about the alleged offer of Zanzibar.] 


No. 585. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 20940/20079/12/18. 

[No. 211.) Gonfidential. Paris, D. May 16, 1912. 

Sir, E. May 17, 1912. 

Yesterday was Monsieur Poincare’s weekly reception day and I paid him a visit 
at the Quai d’Orsay. His Excellency spoke to me on the subject of the withdrawal 
of Gount Mettemich from London and the appointment of Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein to be his successor as German Ambassador. Monsieur Poincard was 
evidently much exercised at this appointment. His manner was very 
earnest and he expressed himself very seriously. He said that it could not be supposed 
that the transfer to London of an Ambassador who was so successful in making 
the influence of Germany paramount at Gonstantinople had not a very great object 
in view. What Monsieur Poincare then proceeded to say was so important that I 
asked His Excellency to repeat his observations so that I might report them to you 
lextually. They were that he felt “de s^rieuses inquietudes & la pensee que la 
nomination du Baron Marschall indique Tintention de reprendre les pourparlers en 
vue d’une declaration ou ime formule d’arrangement dont la publication, quelque 
innocents qu’elle puisse Itre dans les intentions du Gouvernement anglais, ne le 
serait certainement pas dans les intentions de I’AUemagne et produirait en Prance 
le plus ddsastreux effet. H serait trfes dilBdcile dans ces conditions au Gouvernement 
franfais de maintenir 1’ opinion publique et de conserver & I’entente cordiale toute 
[17590] 8 o 



son efficacite. Quant aax questions d'eehanges de territoires elles ne regardent pas 
d’une maniere direct e le Gouvernement franeais, mais il ne pent cependant pas 
etre indiSerent a la question de Zanzibar a cause du voisinage des lies Comoros et 
Madagascar, et il aurait le desir d’etre renseigne, le moment venu, sur les projets 
du Gouvernemeiit anglais de meme que le Gouvernement francais a tenu le Goiiverne- 
ment anglais an eourant des propositions territoriales pendant les negotiations au 
sujet du Maroc.” 

Monsieur Poincare then made some remarks on the strange ignorance which 
Germans in general seemed to have of the characteristics of other races than their 
own. The German Government in their dealings wdth France had given proof of 
that ignorance and he hoped that the intended increase of the German Navy just 
announced, which was a strange way of approaching the British public with the view 
to friendly negotiations, would keep open their eyes to the real designs of Germany. 
The policy of the German Government was to separate England and France and 
Baron Marschall would make every endeavour to that end. 

I beg leave to remind you that in a Despatch of the 3rd ultimo (No. 158 Secret) (M 
I warned His Majesty’s Government that an Anglo-German Declaration whether in 
the restricted or in the more amplified form then contemplated would be a disagree- 
able surprise to the French public as calculated, and by the German Government 
intended, to loosen the ties of friendship and confidence between France and England 
and to form in the interest of Germany bonds restricting the liberty of action of 
England in a manner detrimental to the interests of France and dangerous to the 
peace of Europe. A fortnight later at Monaco (see my despatch No. 177 Confidential 
of April 18) (^) Monsieur Poincare when informing me that the proposal for a Declara- 
tion between the British and German Governments had been dropped expressed gi-eat 
relief thereat for a Declaration such as had been suggested would, he said, have 
been liable to misinterpretation and would have been very embarrassing. It would 
have been a shock to French public opinion particularly at a moment when there 
were such demonstrations of cordial friendship between England and France as had 
just taken place at Nice and Cannes. 

I have, &c. 

'FBANCTS BERTIE. 


(}) [t;. supra, pp, 736-7, No. 564.] 
(-) [tj. supra, pp. 749-50, No. 578.] 


No. 586. 

Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edicard Grey. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Grey, Paris, May 16, 1912. 

As you will see from a despatch of today’s date(“) which I am sending to you 
Poincare is perturbed at MarschalPs appointment. In his opinion it means a renewed 
and more determined attempt to get us into an entanglement with Germany 
separating us from France. He hopes that German brutal methods of which 
Marschall is a past master and which made him a success at Constantinople will be 
repeated in London for he thinks that Englishmen will not stomach that sort of 
negotiator and that those of your colleagues who may have been inclined for an. 
Anglo-German Declaration will realize its dangers and relent. 

Yours sincerelv, 

FRANCIS BERTIE.. 

C) [Grey MSS., Vol. H.] 

(^) [-u. immediately preceding document.] 
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No. 587. 


Sir Edicard Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Bertie, Foreign Office, May 17, 1912. 

We haven't had the faintest indication that the German means any thing by 
Marschall’s appointment. My own view is that he wanted to get away from 
Constantinople ; he very cleverly recovered the ground lost by the Turkish 
revolution, but when having achieved that the Italian w^ar followed and again 
upset his policy he must have been very sick. He was outsfioken at Constantinople 
in denouncing the Italians and advising the Turks to hold out. The Italians knew 
this, and the German Government knew that the Italians knew it. The appointment 
of Marschall w^as precipitated while the German Emperor was at Corfu, having 
seen the King of Italy on his w’ay there. If Marschall was to move from Constanti- 
nople, London was the only place to which he could retreat with eclat. 

No doubt as much is expected of his coming to London, some thing will be 
attempted, but one report is that his stay will not be long and that London is a 
stepping stone to the Chancellorship. At Marschall's age I rather doubt this. 

If Marschall tries brutal methods, he will make our policy very simple and 
easy, but I imagine him to be much too clever to do this. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


(1) [Grey MSS., Vol. 14.] 


No. 588. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Bertie, 

F.O. 220S1/5569/12/18. 

(No. 246.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 21, 1912. 

When seeing M. Gambon to-day, I told him that M. Poincare had spoken to 
you with anxiety, at least once, about Baron MarschalTs appointment to London. (*) 
I said that, in my opinion, both Baron Marschall and the German Government 
wished that he should leave (jonstantinople, where he had been outspokenly very 
anti-Italian. London was the place to which he could most easily be moved. We 
had no indication whatever from the German Government that his arrival was to 
inaugmate any new departure. Our negotiations with Germany were at present 
entirely confined to certain South African questions, mainly in regard to Portuguese 
Colonies; and we were waiting to hear what the German Colonial Office thought of 
certain suggestions which had been made by the Secretary of State for the Coloniea 
here. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[REY]. 


(^) [v. supra, pp. 753-4, Nos. 585-6.] 


[17590] 


3 c 2 
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No. 689. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

F.O. 20940/5569/12/18. 

(No. 262.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 31, 1912. 

I have received Y[our] E[xcellency]’s despatch No. 211 of the 16th inst[ant] (‘) 
reporting the serious apprehensions of M. Poincar4 in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Baron Marschall as German Ambassador in London. 

1 should be glad if Y[our] E[scelleney] would take an opportunity to thank 
M. PoincarS for having expressed so frankly the misgivings which were 
perplexing him, and to assure him that H[is] M[ajesty’8] G[ovemmen]t are fully 
determined, as they have so frequently asserted, not to adopt any line of policy 
which would in any way impair the intimate and friendly relations which they 
desire to maintain with France. H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t have no intention 
of entering into any political engagements with Germany which would have this 
effect. They wish to encourage friendly relations with Germany in such a way 
as to ensure that these relations shall also imply a friendly attitude on the part of 
Germany towards France and no lessening of the close relations between France and 
Great Britain. As a matter of fact no political understanding is at present under 
discussion, but only certain territorial arrangements or exchanges of territory in 
Africa south of the equator. Tn the event of the question of the surrender of 
Zanzibar to Germany becoming a practical question, H[is] M[aje8ty’s] Gov[ern- 
men^t will give timely notice to the French Gov[ernmen]t so that the latter may 
have the opportunity of presenting any observations which they may wish to be 
taken into account. 

[I am. &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 

(^) [u. supra, pp. 753-4, No. .585.] 


No. 590. 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir A. Nicolson. 

Private.!*) 

My dear Nicolson, Berlin, June 21, 1912. 

. . . .(®) Marschall came to see me on Monday just before he started for 
London. He seemed delighted with his new Post, but said that he feared that he 
had a difficult job before him. I said that I hoped not : relations were better than 
they had been and I knew that he would find Sir Edward Grey most cordial and 
ready to co-operate with him in smoothing off any rough comers that might exist 
in our relations. He said that he was sure of that and he assured me that it was 
only the exaggerations of the Press as to what he was and what was expected of 
him, that had made him feel sometimes that he was not equal to a task of such 
magnitude as it had been represented to be. He talked about all the nonsense that 
had been written and said on both sides about the imminence of war last Autumn, 
not a word' of which he had ever believed for a moment; he also alluded to the 
“terrible 17 days of silence” which ought never to have occurred and which he 
thought would not have occurred had he been in London at the time !(®) and criticised 
the length of the Morocco-Congo negotiations, which he said was entirely the fault 

0) [Carnock MSS., Vol. V of 1912.] 

(=“) [The opening paragraphs of this letter give details about the Tureo-Italian war.] 

(®) [Keferenoe will be made in Ooooh A Temperley, 'Vol. YII, to the period in Jul.v 1911, 
variously described in this document and the next as the “ 17 days of silence ” and the 
■“ 21 days’ silence.”] 
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of Kiderlen! He also deplored the marked increase of Chauvinism in Germany — 
a plant, he said, of recent growth and, as shown, by the word, of Foreign, not German 
origin. 

His whole conversation gave me the impression that he wishes to be regarded 
as going to England with an open mind, free from prejudices of any sort and ready 
to discuss everything with engaging frankness 

Yours sincerely, 

W. E. GOSCHEN. 

(■*) (The rest of this long letter describes the position and influence of Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waeehter.] 


No. 691. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

F.O. 27914/27914/12/18. 

(No. 158.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 25, 1912. 

The German Ambassador came to see me to-day, and spoke of the general 
situation. He began by saying that he had seen the Emperor, who had spoken in 
the most emphatic way of his desire for friendly relations with us and whose feelings 
for England were of the most friendly nature. It was natural this should be so 
for the Emperor was always proud of being Queen Victoria’s eldest grandson. The 
Ambassador mentioned the difficulties which there had been with regard to Morocco, 
referring in this connection to what he called the 21 days’ silence, but said 
that it was wrong to suppose that Germany was aggressive. She had nothing to 
gain by taking further territory; war would be disastrous, because of the financial 
complications which would follow ; and where the whole population was in the Army 
an aggressive war was impossible, for every family would feel it. 

I said that the real danger of war generally was in the occurrence of some 
incident which seemed to affect national honour. I agreed that, if there was a great 
European war, it was not likely to profit anyone, for even the Power which was 
successful in the war might, on being relieved from external pressure for a time, 
suffer to the extent of revolution from internal pressure. 

The Ambassador deprecated the suspicion entertained in some quarters in 
England that the German Fleet was being built against England — ^indeed at a later 
period of our conversation he remarked that it was the German Emperor’s admiration 
for England that had stimulated his desire to have a fleet. 

I remarked that the naval expenditure was a great fact which could not be 
ignored. If our Fleet were inferior to the German Fleet we should run a tremendous 
risk: for the considerations which operated against military war were necessarily 
not so strong against naval war, which did not involve the whole population; if 
once we were defeated at sea the consequences would be most disastrous to us. 

The Ambassador admitted that, for us, the Fleet was a more vital thing than 
for Germany. He realised that both countries had certain agreements and engage- 
ments which must be kept ; but, without impairing these, he thought that we ought 
to have friendly relations. 

I said that this was our view also. To speak quite frankly, our agreements 
with France and Bussia had, in the first instance, been made to put an end to the 
constant quarrels, which often brought us to the brink of war. We must avoid 
anything which would cause us to relapse into that uncomfortable state with those 
Powers, and we must retain our cordial relations with them. But we were also 
anxious to have the most friendly relations with Germany. Since Lord Haldane’s 
visit to Berlin and the disappearance of the question of Morocco, which I hoped 
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had disappeared for good, we had endeavoured, by a frank discussion of points as 
they arose, to prevent difficulties from arising. 

The Ambassador remarked that our agreements with Prance and Eussia had had 
^eir origin in points of difference between us. It was strange that, because there 
vv^ere no points of difference between us and Germany, there was difficulty in our 
making an agreement with her. 

I said that we had been discussing a certain agreement as to Portuguese 
Colonies, 

The Ambassador treated this as somewhat academic, asking me whether I had 
any reason to suppose that Portugal intended to part with her Colonies. 

I said that I had no reason to suppose that, but her Colonies were now derelict, 
and I thought that, if Germany and we could come to an agreement, it might be 
communicated to the Portuguese Government, and there might be impressed upon 
them the truth : that the sovereignty of their Colonies would be best secured by 
having them developed; and that, if this could not be done without foreign capital 
and enterprise, it should be done by German or British capital as the case might 
be. I understood that the Foreign Office in Berlin were discussing the proposals 
which Mr. Harcourt had originated, and which he and I had conveyed to Count 
Metternich; and I supposed that we should presently hear the German view of these. 

The Ambassador was evidently not prepared to pursue the subject further at 
present. 

It was evident that the Ambassador either had no instructions to speak of 
anything in particular or did not intend at present to act upon them. Indeed the 
impression I received was that he had probably arranged with the German Empv"'ror 
and the Chancellor to come without any special instructions, to spend a little time 
in forming his own opinion here and then very likely to return on leave to Berlin 
and advise his own Gov[emmen]t what his instructions should be. 

I decided therefore to mention to him such points as seemed to be of mutual 
interest to Germany and ourselves, giving him what information I could and my view 
upon them, as practical evidence of a desire to prevent difficulties and to keep in 
touch. What was said with regard to the Bagdad Eailway and Chinese Loans is 
recorded separately. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 


No. 592. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, London, June 27, 1912. 

As I thought that Marschall would like to begin making the acquaintance of 
some of my Colleagues, I asked him to lunch at my house yesterday with the Prime 
Minister and Haldane. 

Marschall himself began to talk about the political situation, and said the same 
things as I have put in the official records of bis conversation with me earlier this 
week. 

Yesterday, he headed rather in the direction of the exchange of some formula 
with Germany. We expressed the opinion that to keep frankly in touch with 
Germany about each question as it arose was a more sure way of avoiding difficulties 
than the exchange of any formulae. When he instanced what he considered the 


C) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 
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exceedingly good relations between Eussia and Germany as being perfectly 
compatible with the Pranco-Eussian Alliance, we pointed out that the Alliance had 
precedence of any agreement which Eussia might make with Germany, that it 
necessarily remained definite and intact, and that Eussia could therefore go further 
perhaps than we could go, for our relations with Prance were much more vague; 
and, if we entered into an agreement with Germany more definite than any which 
we had with Prance, the agreement with Germany would necessarily tend to 
supersede our good understanding with France. 

Marschall assumed that, if Germany tried to crush Prance, we would probably 
help Prance ; but he said that that need not prevent us from promising not to join in 
an aggressive attack upon Germany. 

We replied that we had no intention of joining in such an attack. 

Marschall deprecated the suspicion entertained in some quarters in this country 
that the German Fleet was directed against us. 

We said that, in judging British public opinion, allowance must be made for 
the peculiar position of Germany : she had the largest and strongest Army in the 
world, and she now had the second strongest Fleet. This was an unprecedented 
situation. Admitting that Germany had nothing but good intentions towards us 
at the present moment, it was nevertheless natural for people to ask, not as regards 
this year or the immediate future, but as regards a few years hence, to what use 
miglit be put so much power, concentrated in the hands of one Government. 

Marschall said again that he did not approve of the grouping of Powers, as it 
produced an unfavourable impression. 

On this, we observed that the increase of armaments in Europe generally, both 
on land and sea, necessarily increased the reluctance of any one Power to be left 
alone in this armed camp. 

All this is little more than I have already recorded officially. Indeed, what 
Marschall said was exactly the same, and I therefore condensed it very much here. 
But, as what was said on our side yesterday rather amplified what had been said 
by me alone in my previous conversation with Marschall in the Foreign Office, I 
have thought it worth while to send you this letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


No. 59S. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Ooschen. 

Private. (^) 

My dear Goschen, London, July 4, 1912. 

Marschall has again broached, though quite informally and in general conversa- 
tion, the question of a formula. 

He said to-day that, in studying the papers which had passed, he saw how 
difficult it was for us to say anything about neutrality, or to exchange some thing 
formal with Articles and Paragraphs. But he thought that a simple monologue, 
saying that we had no aggressive designs, and desired to be friendly, ought not to 
excite any suspicion in France. 

I observed that this sort of thing might be said at any time in Parliament. 

He urged, however, that such a statement would not have quite the same effect 
as some thing which could be pointed to, and of which people could say ‘‘litera 
scripta manet.” 


(i) [Grey MSS., Vol. 23.] 
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I said that this would be true of a reported speech. We did not pursue the 
subject further. 

Of course, what Marschall said is quite true : an exchange of writing does mean 
more than a speech in Parliament. But it is precisely because it does mean more 
that it might give rise to suspicions. So I hope that we shall go on with the 
Portuguese Colonial business, rather than with the discussion of the possibility of 
a formula. 

I ended by observing that, if we could revise our Portuguese Agreement, and 
keep in touch about the Bagdad Eailway, the Loan to China, the Italian-Turkish 
war, and in fact every thing which arose from time to time and in which Germany 
and we were interested, the effect upon the political atmosphere would in the course 
of two or three years be very ameliorating. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. GEEY. 


No. 694. 


Memorandum on conversations with Herr von Kiderlen-W aechter during three day^ 

in November last-O 


July 25, 1912. 

.... My friend, on his way to England within the last ten days, had another 
long conversation with Kiderlen-Waechter, who invited him to lunch with him quite 
alone — ^to talk over old times passed together, and also exchange ideas with him about 
matters in the Balkans. In discussing the relations between England and Germany 
my friend said that he thought the naval competition was going to be disastrous 
to Germany, He pointed out that England would be bound to be victor in the 
competition, partly because of her great financial resources and partly because unless 
England possessed supremacy of the sea, she must sink into the position of a second- 
rate Power ; and no one who knew England could imagine that its inhabitants would 
ever be content with this. He went on further to show that it was a most dangerous 
game for Germany to play, for a defeat meant disaster to the monarchy and a 
victory would result in a confederation of the other Powers against Germany. For, 
he said, Europe would never stand another Napoleon. But apart from the danger 
of a federation of nations against Germany, a victory would entail a considerable 
widening of political privileges which would destroy autocracy, and ultimately have 
a very disastrous effect upon the monarchy. As in 1871 the price of Union was 
universal suffrage, so in the case of victory in any way with England, further 
privileges would have to be granted which would be most distasteful to the traditions 
of the German Government. 

On hearing this, Kiderlen-Waechter showed considerable interest and, banging 
the table with his fist, he said, “Three days ago I said exactly the same thing to 
Admiral von Tirpitz, but I am afraid without effect.'* The German Foreign Minister 
then went on to say that he endorsed every word said by my friend; that he and 
the Chancellor were entirely against a war, but that von Tirpitz was a very strong 
man, who had perfected an instrument which he believed was capable of doing the 
work for which it was intended. In his conversations with the Emperor, von Tirpitz 
keeps on reiterating that the German fleet need not wait for superiority, or even 
equality, of numbers, because it is his firm conviction that the German modern 
battleships are superior to the British, owing to their secondary armament of 
6" guns. The British ships, he says, are armed with 12" and IB‘5" guns, whicli 


(^) [Grey MSS., Vol. 68. A covering letter from Mr. Gwynne, then Editor of the Morning 
Poatf states that the conversation recorded here took place between Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
and M. Takd Jonescu. The first part of the memorandum is concerned with the Agadir crisis 
and will be printed in Gooch Teynperley, Vol. VII.] 
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enable them to fight at great distances; but they will be obliged, in order to be 
effective, to keep at a long distance, out of effective range of the 6" guns, and this 
will entail manoeuvres on the part of the British fleet which would be disheartening, 
because to the crews it would appear as a continuous retreat. Besides that, he said, 
in the North Sea, it is only once in 30 days that the weather conditions permit of 
a long range, 12" gun combat. The ordinary battle could be fought at ranges where 
the superiority of the German 6" guns would be so pronounced as to nullify the 
Brilish big gun fire to a very great extent. He puts the proportion of strength of 
a German Dreadnought to a British Dreadnought at li to 1. 

These arguments have no small effect upon the Emperor and Kiderlen- 
Waochter expressed his anxiety lest his influence over the Emperor, backed as it is 
by these technical arguments, should be strong enough to persuade the Emperor 
to take some rash step. Among other technical arguments used by von Tirpitz 
which iny friend remembered was that he said that the British Admiralty have 
exactly half tlio number of torpedo boat destroyers that are necessary for a blockade, 
and the time has already passed for the blockade of German ports by an English 
fleet. 

T Iriod to got from my friend the German view of the international situation 
as regards the Great Powers, but all Kideiien-Waechter would say was that he was 
<iuit(‘ salisfiod wilh the meeting at Eeval. 

H. A. G[WYNNE]. 

Jvljf 1012. 
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APPENDIX I. 


[ED. XOTE . — The following despatches from Sir E. Monson describing King Edward’s visit 
to Paris in lOOo \^'ere iiot found until after the publication of Volume II, to which the}^ properly 
belong.] 

(a.) 

Sir E. Monsoyi to the Marquess of Lansdoione. 

E.O. General 2159. 

(No. 218.) Paris, D. May 5, 1903. 

My Lord, E. May 5, 1908. 

I was unable sooner to furnish Your Lordship with a report upon the King’s 
visit to Paris, because I had the honour of accompanying His Majesty on his 
departure, yesterday, to Cherbourg, whence I have only retm'ned this evening. I 
now transmit to Your Lordship extracts from the French press containing descrip- 
tions of the principal incidents of His Majesty’s stay, including his entry into the 
Capital on the 1st May, the military review at Vincennes on the following morning, 
the visit to the Hotel de Ville, the Eace Meeting at Longchamps, the State dinner 
at the Elysee, and the Gala performance at the Opera. 

Of the reception given to the King by the population of Paris I am happy to 
be able to report that it was throughout satisfactory, and on numerous occasions 
highly gratifying. On the day of His Majesty’s arrival, when he drove to the 
Embassy through the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and down the Champs Elysecs, 
the attitude of the crowds which lined the roadway, without being marked by any 
great warmth, was respectful and friendly. But when His Majesty appeared in 
public on the following day it was easy to perceive a marked increase of cordiality 
in the greeting which met him. The King was loudly acclaimed by a dense mass 
of citizens who had assembled on the ‘‘Place” opposite to the Hotel de Ville, and 
the welcome given His Majesty at Longchamps races by an immense collection of 
people, fairly representative of the well-to-do Parisian classes, can only be described as 
genuinely enthusiastic. His Majesty was again loudly and heartily cheered as he drove 
back from the races; and on the whole the case is fairly stated by the “ Temps ” of 
the 4th instant, which says that never had a Sovereign paying a visit of courtesy 
to a nation of which he was not the ally, been received with greater enthusiasm and 
cordiality. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the King’s visit was the good 
reception given His Majesty on his way to and from Vincennes by spectators drawn 
from the lowest classes of the population of the Capital. 

Your Lordship will have already received the text, forwarded yesterday, of the 
speeches delivered at the Hotel de Ville and the State dinner at the Elysee. His 
Majesty’s words, which were spoken ex tempore, produced the happiest impression 
by their graciousness and evident sincerity, and were highly appreciated, as I have 
reason to know, by his hearers. Your Lordship will find in the newspaper reports 
which I now have the honour to enclose, (^) the text of the address presented to the 
King on the 1st instant by the British Chamber of Commerce and of His Majesty’s 
reply ; as also of the Message sent by the King to the President from Cliorbourg. 

The tone of the French press as a whole during the past four days has been 
most friendly and cordial. The outcries of a few violent Anglophobe papers of the 
class of the “Patrie” appear to have produced little impression, and any slight 
irritation shown by the more serious papers. Monarchical or otherwise, of Nationalist 
tendencies, was manifestly directed not against His Majesty or Great Britain, but 
the Government which, its opponents fear, will reap some political profit from the 
Boyal visit. The “ Gaulois” of today publishes a leading article signed by General 
Zurlinden, former Minister of War, which, coming from such a quarter, is so 


(^) [Not reproduced,] 
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remarkable for the reasonableness of its treatment of the Faschoda incident and 
other Anglo-French differences that I cannot refrain from including it in the other 
Press extracts sent to Your Lordship herewith. 

The lateness of the hour of my return from Cherbourg must be my excuse for 
confining this report to a general sketch of the incidents of the King’s visit. I 
hope, by the earliest opportunity, to be able to send to Your Lordship some more 
extended comments and appreciations of this most interesting and important event, 
and of its effect upon Anglo-French relations; only repeating now that from the 
moment of His Majesty’s arrival at Dijon down to that when I quitted him last 
night on board the yacht at Cherbourg, his sojourn in France was marked by a 
never ceasing demonstration of warm and genuine cordiality. 

I MONSON. 


(b.) 


Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowuc. 

F.O. General 2159. 

(No. 228.) ParlSj D. May 8, 1908. 

My Lord, E. May 9, 1903. 

The public press has so copiously reported all the details of the King’s visit 
to Paris that in placing on record the following comprehensive sketch of the leading 
incidents of the days spent by His Majesty in France I cannot hope to submit to 
Your Lordship any point of interest which has not already been brought to your 
notice. I have moreover already forwarded in previous despatches all such extracts 
from the French newspapers as have appeared to me the most suitable for the 
illustration and elucidation of the salient occurrences during His Majesty's brief 
stay in this capital. To enter into a detailed chronicle of the proceedings of every 
day would render my report too cumbersome; and I trust that in attempting an 
epitome, in which nothing of real importance is omitted, I shall best be serving the 
interest of the narrative and fulfilling the duty incumbent upon me. 

1 met the King at Dijon at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 1st May. I was 
accompanied by the Military and Naval Attaches of the Embassy, and by Vice- 
Admiral Fournier, General de Lacroix, and Commandant Chabaud, and three officers 
delegated by the President to be in attendance on His Majesty during the visit. The 
station at Dijon had been decorated with flags and flowering shrubs etc. with great 
taste, and on the platform were assembled in full uniform all the military and civil 
authorities of the district; namely the General in command of the Division, the 
Prefect of the Department, and the Mayor and members of the town Council, and 
other municipal functionaries. 

The King alighted from the train; all the officials were presented to His 
Majesty by a representative of the Protocol; His Majesty reviewed the guard of 
iionour, passing down the line, and saluting the French flag; and after a stay of 
len minutes the royal train proceeded on its way. 

The arrival station at Paris was that of the Porte Danphine, at the bottom of 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne; and was punctually reached at three o’clock; the 
President of the Eepublic, the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Cabinet Ministers and the Prefect of the Seine and of police, the President 
of the Municipality, and all the highest officials, civil and military, of the Govern- 
ment and the Capital, received His Majesty. The usual presentations were made; 
and the cortfege was at once formed and proceeded up the Avenue du Bois de 
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Boulogne and down the Champs Elysees to the Place de la Concorde ; whence turning 
up the Eue Pioyale and into the Faubourg St Honore, it reached the Embassy. The 
whole route was lined with troops, the respective bands playing “God save the 
King ’ ’ and the ‘ ‘ Marseillaise ’ ’ ; and the landau in which the King and the President 
sat side by side, and which was drawn by four horses ridden by postilions, was 
surrounded by a strong escort of cuirassiers. 

As in company with the Premier I followed close upon the leading carriage, 

I was able to appreciate the cordiality of the reception given to the King. The 
Avenue du Bois was thronged, and the windows of the houses crowded with 
spectators, who gave His Majesty the warmest welcome. There could be no mistake 
as to the genuine and sponta[n]eous nature of the demonstration, which became 
more and more conspicuous as the cortege approached the Embassy. The Eue 
Eoyale and the Faubourg St Honore up to the Embassy had been decorated with 
all the taste characteristic of the Parisians ; and the same may be said of the principal 
streets such as the Eue Castiglione, the Eue de la Paix and also the Place Vendome, 
the brilliant effects of which the King had at a later hour the opportunity of seeing. 

The President having accompanied the King inside the Embassy look leave of 
His Majesty and returned to the Elysee, where at five o’clock he was visited by His 
Majesty who proceeded to the Palace in the Ambassadorial State Coach accompanied 
by the members of his suite, as well as by the personnel of the Embassy. The short 
distance between this house and the Elysee required only a few minutes to traverse ; 
and all along the crowded street the King was received with hearty cheering. The 
Faubourg was lined with troops, and the Eoyal carriage was suiTOunded with a 
numerous escort of cuirassiers. 

The King was received at the Elysee by the Director of the Protocol and the 
Chiefs of the Military and Civil Households of the President, and conducted into 
the saloon where Monsieur Loubet was waiting to receive him ; but His Majesty and 
the President passed at once into the private apartment, where they remained for 
half an hour, and where they w^ere subsequently joined by Madame Loubet, whom 
His Majesty had expressed his desire to see. 

On returning to the Embassy the King received the President and principal 
members of the British Chamber of Commerce, who presented an address, to which 
His Majesty made a gracious and very interesting reply; the immediate publication 
of which produced in the whole of Paris an excellent effect; testifying as it did 
to the King’s personal friendship for France and to His Majesty’s sentiments in 
regard to the value of a good understanding between the two countries. The King’s 
expressed conviction that such an understanding was daily becoming more and more 
assured, and that all danger of its being interrupted was steadily fading out of sight, 
has profoundly impressed the public mind. 

The King invited the members of the Embassy to dinner ; and at half past eight 
the President called for His Majesty; who went, accompanied by the members of 
his suite, to the Theatre Franeais, where at his desire the management gave the 
piece entitled “ L’ Autre danger,” which has for some months been having a great, 
success. The King returned to the Embassy at midnight. 

On the morning of the 2nd May the President came to the Embassy at about 
a quarter past nine, and the King, in uniform, entered his carriage and accompanied 
Monsieur Loubet to Vincennes. The cortege of carriages traversed almost the whole 
breadth of the city; the streets being thronged wdth people, who everywhere gave 
His Majesty a very cordial greeting. It was noticed that this was the ease as much 
in the “operative quarter” of the Capital as in the more fashionable and business 
parts of the town; and that the passage of His Majesty through the streets in which 
the working classes live and labour attracted as much interest and demonstration 
as it had done in those inhabited by the affluent and the shopkeepers. 

The Eeview held at Vincennes was a picturesque spectacle, the military aspect 
and composition of which will have been reported on by Colonel Stuart Wortley* 
The return was characterised by a very important detail of the programme arranged,. 
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namely the visit of the King to the H6tel de Ville, and his reception there by the 
President of the Municipality; and the Prefect of the Seine, who both addressed a 
short speech to His Majesty expressing the gratification caused to the people of Paris 
by his visit to the seat of the Municipal Government. 

To these addresses the King replied in an allocution most happily improvised, 
of which, as I stood amongst the crowd, I heard on every side the most delighted 
praise. The King’s readiness to seize upon the opportunity of expressing his pleasure 
in a few improvised sentences of eloquent appreciation, made immediately the most 
Ratifying impression upon all who heard him ; an impression which their publication 
in the Press has since only served to intensify and render more profound. 

At the conclusion of his allocution the King and the President signed the 
Protocol recording their visit, and drank to the President of the Municipality, who 
in reply begged His Majesty to deign to preserve as a souvenir the beaker in which 
the champagne had been offered to him. The cortege then returned to the Embassy 
by a slight detour affording His Majesty the opportunity of witnessing the street 
decorations. 

The Presiednt [sic] took leave of the King at the Embassy and his Majesty enter- 
tained at luncheon some of his personal friends, together vdth the members of his 
suite and of the Embassy staff, althogether more than fifty guests; after which he 
accompanied the President to the race comrse at Longehamps, where a special 
meeting had been arranged by the Jockey Club in His Majesty’s honour. The five 
races were named after the most successful of His Majesty’s racing stud ; the 
principal race for the sum of a thousand pounds, and a magnificent cup presented to 
the King, being entitled the “Persimmon stakes.” 

The King witnessed the races partly from the President’s own tribune, and 
partly from the Jockey Club stand, where His Majesty’s presence among his old 
friends excited the highest enthusiasm. 

This long and fatiguing day was terminated by a banquet of 128 guests at the 
Elys6e, during which the President and the King exchanged toasts ; and by a Gala 
performance at the Opera, where the King and the President sat side by side in the 
very centre of the grand tier of the house, where a large box had been arranged for 
their reception. 

The King’s entrance was the signal for “God save the King” during which 
His Majesty advanced to the front, the cynosure of thousands of enthusiastic 
spectators; and the sight was one never to be forgotten by those who had the good 
fortune to be present. The brilliance of a Court such as would have graced the 
occasion in the Capital of any other of the European Great Powers was of course 
absent; but the concourse invited by the President included all that is most 
distinguished in Paris in the world of literature, science and art, as well as the 
representatives of the Legislature, Judiciary, the Army and Navy, and the Civil 
Service. Tf it ('.annot but bo matter of regret that the inheritors of historic names, 
the representatives of the old nobility of Prance, should continue to hold aloof from 
official life and participation in the duties and privileges of State employment or 
legislative responsibility, and should have upon this occasion abstained from availing 
themselves of the opportxtnity which they knew would be gladly given to them of 
identifying themselves, not necessarily with their political opponents, but with France 
herself offering her respectful welcome to the Majesty of Great Britain, it is consoling 
to recollect that in spite of their unfortunate persistence in remaining irreconcilable 
adversaries of the Eepublic, the great majority of them are as cordially devoted to 
the King of England, whom they knew so long as Prince of Wales, as those of their 
political adversaries who have long recognised the value of England’s friendship and 
whose sentiments in this direction have become intensified by the personal attitude 
of their Eoyal visitor. 

The Gala performance at the Opera was over at midnight; and the King 
returned to the Embassy through the brilliantly illuminated streets in which all the 
most recent inventions of electric lighting had been utilised with the most picturesque 



and dazzling efTect. Aud thus after a long day, filled to the utmost with incidents 
demanding constant exertion physical and mental on the part of the King, His 
Majesty was at length able to seek repose. 

At eleven o’clock on Sunday, May 3rd, The King went on foot from the Embassy 
to the English Cliiirch in the Puie d'Aguesseau, where divine Service was performed 
by Doctor Noyes, Honorary Chaplain to the Embassy, assisted by his curates. The 
edifice was crowded; but admission had been given only to the regular congregation, 
and by ticket. Entire order was preserved and no one moved from his ifiace until 
the King had left the building. 

At One o’clock His ITajesty and suite drove to the Ministry for Eoreign Affairs, 
where Monsieur Delcasse had invited more than 100 guests to meet His Majesty at 
luncheon. Tlie Eepresentatives of Foreign Powers were present, as well as many 
officials and personages of distinction, among them being Monsieur Waldeck 
Rousseau, whom, after luncheon, I presented to the King, and with whom His 
Majesty had a prolonged conversation. 

On the King’s return to the Embassy His Majesty was so good as to plant a 
tree, (pink chestnut) in the garden. This interesting ceremony was witnessed by 
the children of the British school, (who sang ‘‘ God save the King” as His Majesty 
approached;) and by the aged inmates of the Victoria Home for Women. Among 
those present was an old man named Coleman, formerly field rider and interpreter 
to Lord Raglan in the Crimea, with whom His Majesty most graciously conversed, 
and to whom he subsequently sent a medal. 

The King also received a visit from Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess de Chartres. 

At half past eight the King gave a dinner to the President of the Republic and 
Madame Loubet, to which all the members of the Government and their wives, the 
Ambassadors and Ambassadresses, a large number of officials, and several painters 
known to His Majesty, in all over 80 persons had been invited. The dinner was 
followed by a concert, at which the principal celebrities of the Opera assisted, and 
at which a limited number of persons known to His Majesty were also present. Upon 
the occasion, as also upon the night of May 1st, the Embassy building, and the 
garden were brilliantly illuminated by electricity. 

At a few minutes past eleven on the following morning, (Monday May 4th) the 
President came to the Embassy to accompany the King to the “ Gare des Invalides,’" 
from whence the Royal train was to start for Cherbourg. The cortege, made up in 
the same manner as on the occasion of His Majesty’s arrival, proceeded down the 
Faubourg St Honore past the Ely see, turned down the Avenue Marigny; and 
crossing the Champs Elysee, traversed the Pont Alexandre III, thus giving the King 
the opportunity of witnessing on his departure the imposing group of buildings 
which remain as the heritage of the Great Exhibition of 1900. As the King left 
the Embassy the Royal Standard was hauled down from the arch above the entrance 
gate, and the sentinels who had guarded the precincts for four days, were withdrawn 
to barracks. 

At the station there was so dense a crowd that passage for the party was not 
easily gained. The King descended the flight of stairs in company with the President. 
A few minutes were devoted to a cordial leave taking; the train moved slowly off 
into the darkness of the underground way to the strains of the national anthem; 
and the official visit of the King to the President was over. 

His Majesty having been so good as to sanction my accompanying him tO’ 
Cherbourg I had the gratification of seeing the courtesy and cordiality shown by the 
Civic Authorities, and by the Naval and Military Commanders and high officials at 
that port on the occasion of His Majesty’s embarcation and final departure from 
France. The royal train entered the Arsenal station at six in the evening. The* 
thunder of the salutes by the heavy guns unluckily brought down the rain, but a 
commodious and handsomely decorated pavilion had been erected under which the 
final courtesies took place. A group of distinguished offi.eers and officials received' 
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the King; a few brief words of respectful salutation were offered to His Majesty, 
who most graciously responded. His Majesty accepted the invitation of the 
Admiral to use his barge for the short trip to the Koyal Yacht ; descended the steps 
to the water’s edge, and enveloped in his cloak took his seat in the barge, and left 
the soil of France amidst the pelting of the rain, acknowdedging to the last the 
respectful adieux of the official spectators. 

All of these, to the number of some twenty were invited to dine that evening 
on board the Victoria and Albert. At dessert Admiral Fournier addressed to His 
Majesty a few appreciative words respecting his Ausit : to which the King replied 
with great cordiality. An hour was passed on deck from whence the illuminations 
of the town and of the French and English squadrons An-ere seen Avith great effect. 
Then the King parted from his guests with gi’acious words of compliment, and u]^n 
taking leave of him I ventured to congratulate him upon the success of his Arisit 
to Paris. 

That it has been a success more complete that the most sanguine optimist could 
have foreseen does not admit of doubt. In my conversations Avith the President 
and the Prime Minister anterior to Monsieur Loubet's departure for Algeria, I 
received their very positive assurances that the inhabitants of this capital would give 
the King a very cordial welcome, but since I held those conversations a small number 
of journalists, chiefly belonging to the Nationalist party, had inaugurated, and 
puslied AAuth unscrupulous energy, a campaign against the royal visit, carried on 
with a temper and a violence of language Asdiich. it might have been apprehended, 
would have had some influence upon the attitude of certain elements of the opposition 
calculated to spoil the unanimity of the reception. 

The virulence and shamelessness of the attacks hoAvever defeated the object of 
those who launched them. All the respectful portion of the nationalist party 
detached itself from the fraction of the outrageous and the irrational : and whereas 
not long ago it might have been difficult to organise at the II6tel de Ville such a 
demonstration as that with which the King was greeted, it became not only a matter 
of course but one of insistence on the part of the Municipality, (a body by no means 
altogether in sympathy with the Government), that the King should be entreated 
to afford them the opportunity of testifying in the most unmistakable manner to 
the fact that, whatever the ordinary divergence of opinion between the executive 
Government and the Municipality, there was complete unanimity in sentiment as 
to the popularity of His Majesty and as to the value of friendliness with England. 

The Personality of the King, and the indefatigable readiness with which he 
adapted himself to the requirements of an overcharged programme of _ functions, 
augmented the influence of the sentiments above referred to : while, in another 
direction, the re-appearance of the frequent visitor of former years, the well known 
and popular Prince of Wales coming back to his old friends as King of England ; 
returning to the capital for which he had never concealed his predilection, aroused 
a feeling of gratification only equalled by the satisfaction of that large party of 
politicians who, from motives of reason, reflection and clear comprehension of this 
country’s interests, have always systematically favoured the “ entente cordials.’’ 

The current of popular feeling has consequently during the days of the King’s, 
sojourn in Paris set faster and faster in his favour; and has completely drowned 
the puny remonstrances of the malcontents. I had the opportunity on the morrow 
of my return from Cherbourg of discussing with the President the incidents and 
results of His Majesty’s visit, and of learning how thoroughly he agreed with _me 
on every point. T told him that the King had Avished me to lose no time in waiting 
upon him to reiterate His Majesty’s thanks for the manner in which he_ had been 
received by Monsieur Loubet himself by the Government of the Eepublic, and by 
the citizens of Paris; and I congratulated him upon the influence which the happy 
success of the visit must have upon the relations between France and England. 
Monsieur Loubet said that he had never entertained any doubt of that success ; and 
that no-one could, in a greater degree than himself, help being impressed with the 
importance of the event and its action upon the future. 
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I saw M. Delcass4 the same day, and he used language of an exactly similar 
nature. In the “Figaro” of this morning, a copy of which is enclosed in another 
despatch. Your Lordship will find a leading article recording His Excellency’s views ; 
and at his request and with his sanction, I consented to make an exception to my 
general rule of refusing to be interviewed; and gave for publication my entire 
agreement with the sentiments expressed by M. DelcassS. 

In concluding this summary of the events of the first four days of the present 
month of May I deshe to congratulate His Majesty’s Government upon the complete 
success of the King’s foreign tour. At Lisbon and at Borne it was safe to anticipate 
a national demonstration of enthusiasm. But in the capital of France, among a 
people notoriously fickle in their relations to Eoyalty, there might be warrant for 
doubt as to the exact character of the reception. That it would be civil, without trace 
of discourtesy, was certain; for whether the Paris public is chivalrous or not, it 
is inspired with a certain digpity which on such an occasion as this would not risk 
a disagreeable comparison with the attitude of the capitals which had just received 
the King with every demonstration of pleasmre. But Paris has now shown herself 
more than courteous; and has displayed a measure of gratification at the presence 
of the King, such as must satisfy every impartial observer that there is no lack of 
genuine good feeling on the part of the public towards the country which it has 
been unfortunately the tradition to call the “ enemy.” That their good feeling is 
reciprocated in London M. Loubet and the French nation may convince themselves 
if the President should ever be able to realise his intention of returning His Majesty’s 
■visit. 

I have, &c. 

' EDMUND MONSON. 

[BD. NOTE . — private correspondence of Lord Lansdowne, which has now been made 
accessible to the Editors, shows that there were no private letters from Sir E. Monson between 
April 24 and May 8, 1903. Sir E. Monson’s letter of May 8 deals with the technical arrangements 
connected with the King’s visit. It describes the visit as “ a oomplote success,” and refers to the 
despatch quoted above as containing a full account of the Ambassador’s personal impressions.] 
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APPENDIX n. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Sir Edward Grey. 

F.O. 371/257. 

(No. 88.) Secret and Confidential. Berlin, D. Fehruary 1, 1907. 

Sir, P. Fehruary 4, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, a despatch, as marked in the margin, 
which I have received from Captain Philip Dumas, E.N., Naval Attache to this 
Embassy, relating to the probable uses of the German fleet in the ease of a war 
with England. 

I have, &e. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 

Enclosure. 

Captain Dumas, R.N., to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Secret. 

Your Excellency, Berlin, January 29, 1907. 

I have the honour to submit the following general considerations of the probable 
uses of the German sea power, and ours in consequence, in the case of a war with 
England, or with England and Prance combined. 

I ought, perhaps, to commence by stating that I do not think that any such war 
is probable — at all events, if the making of it lies in German hands ; but eventualities 
may occur of which no one has even dreamed, and personally, having now been 
in my post for a year, I do not think I should be doing my duty if I were not to 
forward a general statement of the views which that year’s particular study have 
given rise to. 

I would also point out that one year’s study of such a vast subject does not in 
truth fit one to be in any way dogmatic. Against that, unless some such views 
are put forward, there is no chance of that criticism which alone can produce a well- 
settled plan of action, and it is in that hope that I venture to indicate some 
suggestions towards a general mode of procedure. I would first of all attempt to 
justify my original statement, that I do not believe that such a war is probable. 

The German fleet is composed at present as follows : — 


Fighting 

Battle- 

ships. 

20 

Coast 

Defence 

Ships, 

Armoured 

Oruisers. 

6 

Small 

Cruisers. 

16 

Torpedo- 

boats. 

56 

Small Value 

4 

8 

6 

6 

47 

Building 

6 

— 

3 

7 

13 


Of which there are now serving abroad one armoured cruiser, three small 
cruisers, and three torpedo-boats. 

Against which we could certainly bring at any moment — 


Battle-ships ... ... ... ... 48 

Armoured cruisers ... ... ••. ••• 80 

Cruisers ... ... 48 

Scouts ... ... ... ••• ••• 12 

Destroyers ... ... ... ••. ••• 120 

Torpedo-boats ... ... 30 

Submarines ... ... ••• 24 


of which the half, at least, of the armoured cruisers are of equal fighting value with 
the half of the German battle-ships; while in every case we have the undoubted 
superiority both in speed and armament. 

[17590] 3 n 
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Beckoning thus, very roughly, and allowing for the German fleet at its 


absolutely maximum value, we should compare : — 

Battle-ships 

England. 

63 

CTermany. 

24 

Armoured cruisers 

15 

12 

Unarmoured cruisers 

60 

22 

Torpedo craft 

150 

100 

which shows an overwhelming preponderance on our side. 

By the year 1917 the German fleet is to be brought up to — 

Battle-ships 

38 

Armoured cruisers ... 

.. 

20 

Small cruisers 


38 

Torpedo craft 


144 


and these are to be disposed of as follows : — 


Battle-ships 

Home Fleet. 
34 

Keservc. 

4 

Forei^?n 

Service. 

Armoured cruisers 

8-h4 

4 

4 

Small cruisers ... 

24 

4 

10 

Torpedo craft ... 

96 

48 

— 


And it is noteworthy that, unless steps are taken very shortly, these numbers cannot 
be greatly exceeded, except as regards small cruisers and torpedo-boats, before that 
time. 

This statement I base on my general inspection of the great ship-building yards 
of Germany made during the past year, also on the comparatively limited output 
of Krupp, who very unwisely, as it seems to me, have been allowed by the German 
Government to obtain an absolute monopoly of the manufacture of big guns and 
armour vnthin the dominions of the Empire. 

As regards the capacity for ship-building, the following are the firms and 
■establishments capable of constructing the largest ships, with their maximum output, 
as I judged it, in ships and time shown against them. In a second column I try 
to show the more probable output, having regard, firstly, to the lack of skilled ship- 
wrights that would arise if all the firms were building together; and, secondly, to 
the difficulty in manufacturing and supplying the guns. I do not speak of the 
armour, because I have not been able to obtain any satisfactory data, but, as there 
are many firms which hold a licence from Krupp for this manufacture, I do not think, 
in fact Krupp would be mad to allow, delay to arise from that cause : — 

Maxiimi in . P eobable. 


Schichau, at Danzig 

Ships. 

5 

Years. 

3*75 

Ships. 

3 

Years. 

3 

Vulkan, at Stettin 

2 

2*25 

2 

2*75 

Imperial, at Kiel... 

1 

2*50 

1 

2*75 

Germania, at Kiel 

1 

2 

1 

2*75 

Blohm and Voss, at Ham- 
burg 

4 

3*50 

2 

2-75 

Vulkan, at Hamburg. Not yet ready for building. 
Weser, at Bremen ... 2 * 2*50 

2 

2*75 

Imperial, at Wilhelmshaven 

1 

2*75 

1 

2*75 


Total 


16 


2-75 


12 


2-75 [sic] 
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The above, therefore, gives us a total of twelve ships capable of being constructed 
in 2*75 years, but it would be well to realize that it is highly improbable that this 
output could be kept up indefinitely, on account of the congestion that must arise 
in the various yards owing to the lack of suitable wharfage for the completion of 
such deep-draught ships after they are launched. 

Also, if ships were to be built at such a rate, Krupp must increase his works, 
or, which is more probable, the Government must start their own. At present, 
according to a statement made to me by M. Eccius, one of the Directors, they can 
turn out thirty-six 28-centim. guns every nine months, but this is working at fever 
heat, and leaving undone all work for foreign nations. 

We may therefore take, I think, thirty- two per year, or eighty-eight in 2*75 years, 
as the more probable output until the works are increased, and this I compute limits 
the tale of construction of ships to something like seven or eight per every 2-75 years. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Messrs. Krupp do not obtain the 
whole of their ore locally. So far from that, indeed, is the truth that 1,200 tons 
of steel per day are made at Eheinhausen from ore imported from Bilbao and 
Sweden to Rotterdam, and brought up the river in especial barges of 1,700 tons 
capacity, and this importation, ships, mines, and lighters, all belonging to the firm, 
should automatically stop in time of war. 

Moreover, Essen and Eheinhausen, lying on or close to the Rhine, and being 
about 85 miles only from the French frontier, are almost threatened in ease of war, 
and certainly not in so safe a position as could be desired. 

I have ventured to point this out, as a second manufactory in the country would 
materially alter the feeling of safety of the German Government, and seeing the 
enormous profits (860,000Z. last year) made by the firm, it is almost incredible that 
the Imperial Government should not shortly set up a second manufactory of its own. 

Now, according to the programme, as approved in the Fleet Bill of 1900, two 
battle-ships and an armoured cruiser must be laid down each year, and completed 
within a period of three years. 

But, owing to the delays of the past year, they must now, if the programme 
is to be kept to, either build the ships approved last April in two years, which is 
wholly unlikely, or in the autumn of 1909 they wdll have eight battle-ships and four 
large cruisers under simultaneous construction, which, it seems to me, will 
temporarily exhaust the capacity for construction of Germany. We may therefore 
acknowledge, I think, that an increase over the present number of ships is not 
likely to occur. 

Also, in the course of conversation with Admirals Tirpitz and Buchsel and 
various other officers, I have elicited more than once that it is considered that the 
British fleet bears to that of Germany a ratio of four to one. 

Any such calculation must, however, be so empirical that I do not wish to press 
this point beyond calling attention to what a preponderance our fleet has, in the 
eyes of the highest and most responsible German officers, over their own. 

Again, should Germany go to war with us, it would indubitably be a great 
advantage for her to hold the Belts and Sound and so the approaches to the Baltic, 
and this I have been told, on good authority, she proposes to do by deflecting 
350,000 men to overrun and hold Denmark. Of late there have been rumours, 
which I confess I feel mysdlf have probably some justification in fact, though I 
cannot lay a finger on a cause, that Germany has come to some sort of an agreement 
with Denmark whereby this penetration may be peacefully accomplished and a large 
number of this army saved. 

If it is not so, however, witli this army tied up in one direction, and a possible 
second army, of a greater number still, deflected to hold the Russian frontier and 
preserve the peace in Poland, it might happen that the German forces would be 
found to be in an actual minority as against those of France, and here is a second 
and most potential reason for not disturbing the present state of peace. As regards 
[17590] 3 n 2 
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the above, I must apologize for introducing military matters, but they are so german© 
to my whole argument that I cannot well leave them out. 

Again, the whole of the imports and exports of Germany in 1904 was 
637,000,0001., and of this sum no less than 129,000,0001. was trade with England 
or her C!olonies. That with England herself amounted to 69,000,0001. 

Now, all this must practically stop in time of war — ^firstly, because it is simplicity 
itself to close the trade of the rivers, and, secondly, because, of the whole trade, 
83 per cent, was carried in English or German ships. 

Lastly, the number and value of the German mercantile marine was, in round 
numbers, 4,224 vessels, of 2,352,000 tons, and costing some 35,000,0001. Of this, 
at least a quarter must always be afloat, and it would be strange indeed if less than 
a half of this, or a value of 4,400,0001. considered at its replacement value, was not 
immediately captured, while the whole of the remainder must be sold at a consider- 
able, or interned at a total temporary, loss. 

I have dealt with all the above at great length, but I think I have pointed out 
various good reasons why Germany would not go to war without the strongest 
extraneous motives. Of course, there are numerous possible causes for war, but 
these lie within the region of high politics, and, as such, are not within my province 
to consider. 

It would, however, be foolish not to recognize that there is a feeling afield that 
war might suddenly break out; so, without hazarding a guess as to the reasons, 

I will now go on to consider the steps which it is permissible to deduce that the 
German fleet propose to take at the outset. 

And I must also premise that — ^to me, at all events — all their fleet manoeuvres 
of the past two years plainly point out England as the expected enemy. 

And, moreover, in all their manoeuvres one portion of their fleet, plainly stated 
in the local papers of Hamburg, Kiel and Cuxhaven to be representing the navy of 
Germany, has at once assumed the defensive off the mouth of the Elbe ; and, further, 
in each case the fleet representing Germany has made a forced and rapid passage 
of the Kiel Canal. 

We may therefore, I think, fairly deduce the following : — 

1. That the Germans expect the mouth of the Elbe to be attacked without 

warning by the forces of England or France. 

2. By the coming through the canal they expect to have to assume the defensive 

from the outset. Now, on one occasion, at least, of these manoeuvres, 
while the battle fleet has gone through the canal, the outlooking or 
cruiser squadron has gone round the Skaw. Also at the present moment 
the said squadron is carrying out manoeuvres connected with the idea 
of searching for and clearing the Belts, &e., of torpedo craft. 

3. This shows that they expect a portion of our torpedo craft division to take 

them in the flank in the Baltic. As far as possible of late the h.s. 
torpedo-boats have been attached to the battle-ships for manoeuvres. 

4. This again indicates a defensive condition of the battle-ships with possible 

counter-attacks of their own h.s. torpedo-boats on the blockading fleet 
or the destroyers of the enemy. The smaller torpedo-boats have been 
variously used as a defensive or an offensive force left behind in Kisl 
or Cuxhaven, as a mine-laying division or a mine-seeking division. In 
war time also I believe that these would be their various rdles, and they ■ 
therefore indicate — 

6 . Some such attack as that spoken of at 3. 

6. The general system of defence of the Kiel Canal protected by counter- • 

attacks. 

7. That they expect us to attempt to block the mouths of the Elbe, Jade, andj 

Weser with mines. 
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Of course, numerous other deductions might be made, but at present all I want 
to arrive at is the condition of affairs we might expect to find at the commencement 
of such a war, and these are, I believe, as foUows : — 

(a) The battle fleet at or off the mouth of the Elbe. 

(b) The cruiser squadron between the Belts and the Skaw. 

(c) The mouths of the Elbe, Weser, Jade, Ems, and Kiel Harbour closed with 

mines. 

(d) An attempt to temporarily mine the Belts and Sound at their narrowest 

portions. 

(e) The coast defence iron-clads cruising as a fleet in the Baltic, probably off 

Fehmarn. 

if) The h.s. torpedo-boats with the battle fleet and a portion thrown forward, 

probably as far as Borkum, - 

(g) The mine-seeking division at Cuxhaven. 

(h) The remainder of the torpedo-boats divided between the Baltic (in the Belts 

and off the Sound) and Brunsbiittel. 

(j) The Brunsbiittel end of the canal closed with a treble series of booms. 

Now all this is, it seems to me, based on the belief that it is the principal metier 
of our fleet to take the mouth of the Elbe and so hold Hamburg, the commercial 
soul of Germany. This, however, I believe to be utterly wrong, both in tactics and 
strategy, at the beginning of a war. Before such a close blockade is carried out 
the main body of the German fleet should have been badly shaken, if not destroyed, 
and certainly the majority of the German torpedo-boats put hors de combat. This, 
in view of the lack of torpedo-nets in the German ships and our immense superiority 
in torpedo-craft, should be done by means of those vessels, while our battle fleet 
should await the advance of that of Germany. 

It is true that Hamburg lives on sea-borne trade, but that trade must come 
to it from one of two inlets, which are the Elbe and or by Lubeek; further, the 
approaches to the Elbe and Liibeck are the Straits of Dover on the one hand and 
the Skagerrack on the other, also for both the passage north of Scotland; and the 
same remark holds good, I submit, with regard to the Bhine, the Ems, Weser, Oder, 
and Vistula; and all the great German towns situated thereon, with the traffic in 
the Straits and the Skagerrack stopped, would immediately begin to feel the pinch 
•of poverty and consequent starvation wages. 

It is therefore plain, I think, that the blockade of these rivers should take place 
from a position so far distant that the blockading vessels may carry out their work 
in peace and safety. 

In this connection, however, the following very difficult point arises as to the 
Bhine : — 

The mouths of this great river lie in Belgium and Dutch territory, and by 
international law, as interpreted in England, the flag covering the cargo, even if 
its ulterior destination is one of the belligerents, cargo, if carried in Dutch or any 
other non-belligerent ships, could be unloaded as usual in Eotterdam or Antwerp 
and transported in barges up the Bhine, or the opposite could occur. 

Consequently in time of war, provided that shipping can be engaged for the 
purpose, it is practically possible, that the Southern German and Westphalian trade 
should suffer no diminution whatever — ^indeed, in view of the fact that the actual 
German ports would be closed, it would probably show an increase. 

Moreover, such an increase of prosperity must accrue, if I am correct, to Holland 
and Belgium that they would be likely to strain every nerve to facilitate the passage 
of trade, and, what is more important, it is to Germany’s great interest to preserve 
their neutrality to enable them to do so. 

Now, in a broad sense, England possesses so little chance of striking at Germany 
except through her commerce that the above condition of affairs would presently, 
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I believe, prove intolerable, and it becomes a serious question for us to consider 
how far in time of war we could afford to recognize such a very, in this case, one- 
sided international law. 

A still further point to consider is that, despite a war, our own shipping would 
— indeed, almost must — ^be employed in this extra trade of these two great towns, 
and unless this law be more clearly defined, w’e might see the ludicrous spectacle 
of English shipping enabling Germany to continue fighting against England, and 
actually emuching a portion of the country in doing so. 

Again, if we were to stop such trade, as we easily could, it would result in 
throwing Holland into Germany’s arms — the very last thing we wish to do. 

I must, however, leave this question to be settled by others, and return to the 
question of the employment of the fleets. 

I have produced, so far, the whole of the German battle fleet at or off* Cuxhaven, 
and the main object of our own forces would now, I presume, be to lure them into 
more open waters. This, however, in view of the overwhelming numbers that we 
could oppose, is by no means likely, until or unless a growing poverty in Germany 
forced on action. 

It may therefore be again stated as axiomatic that our first move must be to stop 
their trade. 

Should their fleet then emerge, I am of opinion that lack of practice in what we 
know as battle tactics should give us a decided advantage at the commencement, 
in so far as we could, from our previous experience and greater speed, make our 
approach from the best direction with regard to sun and wind. 

Moreover, such information as I have been able to gather leads me to suppose 
that on the whole our firing is more accurate than theirs, and, seeing that our 
ships are better supplied with the heaviest guns than those of Germany, we should 
therefore gain by opening fire at long ranges. 

I am further of opinion that every effort should be directed against the ship 
bearing the flag of the German Commander-in-chief, as it is a continual source of 
grumbling, of which I have had personal experience, and again quite lately, on the 
part of the junior flag officers, that their seniors give them little or no chance of 
exercising their individuality in the handling of the whole or even a portion of the 
fleet, and if this is so a sudden change in the direction of affairs to a more or less 
inexperienced Admiral must result in a benefit to ourselves. 

It should be recollected that the cruiser squadrons of Germany have constant 
practice in reconnoitring, and therefore it is likely that they will have at least as 
early information of our approach as we should have of their having emerged into 
open water. 

In their manoeuvres the practice of the torpedo-boats breaking through the line 
has frequently been exercised, and this is a point therefore which must be guarded 
against — ^best, I venture to surmise, by preserving a long range, though then it 
must also be borne in mind that battles, to be turned into decisive victories, musi 
almost certainly be concluded at comparatively short ranges. 

As regards torpedoes, I was once told that practice at sea at greater ranges than 
2,000 metres was not considered practical. This I have had confirmed, and, 
generally speaking, that may be looked upon as the maximum range to expect. 

From a conversation I once had, I do not believe that German officers have 
grasped the possibility of rapid loading and firing with torpedoes from submerged 
tubes. 

It should be remembered that all modern German battle-ships have six 
submerged tubes, ahead, astern, and four on the broadside, which latter are fixed, 
I believe, at 17 degrees before the beam as regards the forward, and on the beam 
as regards the after ones, but my information on this point is not certain. 

I now propose to turn to the torpedo-boat flotillas. 

These consist, broadly speaking, of 56 large boats, with speeds of 24 to 28 knots, 
say, an average sea-going speed of 25 knots; 22 boats of 130 to 170 tons, with 
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speed of about 23 knots ; 25 boats, old, used for mine-laying, searching, and harbour 
protection generally. 

With all these duties to perform, and allowing for the usual percentage of boats 
laid up and broken down, which is I am sure at least as great in Germany as with 
us, we find that the actual body of torpedo-boats for outlying use would amount to 
some seventy at a maximum. 

This of course is a large number, but in view of the much greater number — 
some 150 — we could bring against them, there is nothing to be greatly feared, and 
I believe by careful organization we should be able to contain them from the outset. 

Against this the German boats are continually at work, and officers and men 
alike know their boats thoroughly, and are said to handle them well. 

I may say, however, that my own very short experience leads me to doubt that 
they are so very perfect. This statement I base on my observation of their station- 
keeping, which is poor, and the comparatively large number of accidents of a 
preventable type which occur during the manoeuvres. 

Judging by the results of their manoeuvres in September last, when after three 
days the whole of the boats were considered as hors de combat and had to be 
resuscitated, they must be handled in the most foolhardy way in such exercises. 
Indeed, one reads of broad daylight frontal attacks, and so on, and though these 
may be very daring and impressive, they are not so as showing a careful appreciation 
of the value of such an arm, and must to some extent be discounted in consequence. 

It is noteworthy that a division of boats frequently goes out for three or four 
days' manoeuvres in the North Sea. This I fancy must be an exercise such as the 
possible descent on Harwich, the Medway, or the destruction of the Forth Bridge, 
and steps should be taken to guard against such a surprise attack at the opening 
of a war. 

In view of the large slow^age of mines provided for the two mining vessels 
'‘Nautilus” and ”B,” and their great speed, I imagine that these ships would 
accompany such a raid in war time, when if skillfully handled they might cause 
us an immense amount of annoyance. 

Such a raid would probably start from Embden [sic. Emden] or Borkum, 
behind which there is a good sheltered anchorage for small craft, while they could 
complete with coal or water alongside at Embden itself. 

Under any circumstances, one of our first duties in the case of such a war would 
be to block this channel leading to Embden, and, if possible, land a party on Borkum 
to destroy the signal station. 

A sufficieift body to hold Borkum would be rather of an undertaking, and not, 
perhaps, to be carried out in the earliest days of a war. 

But another adjacent point of enormous value, which must be raided and 
destroyed is the wireless telegraphy tower lately put up at Norddeieh, just opposite 
Borkum. This is the outlying station for communication over the whole North Sea, 
and passes on information to those at Heligoland, Cu;£haven, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, 
and even to Nauen, close to Berlin. It should therefore be destroyed at all hazards. 

As regards raids from Germany on England, one of which would certainly start 
from this point, I have lately written at considerable length. As therein stated I 
believe such a raid to be possible though not probable, but under any circumstances, 
with a cruiser squadron in the vicinity, the arc of search is not great, and so its 
departure should be rapidly discovered and reported. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that a belief exists in Germany that we are 
making arrangements to raid their coasts in time of war, and how strong is that 
belief is shown by their doubling the Schleswig-Holstein coast lines last year, 
avowedly on account of such a landing. 

Personally I am of opinion that the threat of a landing would have a greater 
effect than a landing itself, and a well convoyed body of large and swift merchantmen 
(there need be no troops in them) should keep the whole of the northern coast of 
Germany in a perpetual ferment, so long as they appeared at different points of 
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the northern districts, and, moreover, lock up large bodies of troops in that portion 
of the country. 

If, as I believe, it is true that Germany proposes to overrun and seize Denmark 
in time of war with us, then we have before us the real battle-ground, if we should 
decide to make use of our own land forces, and, so soon as the first sea engagement 
is happily ended, this country must be the objective of any expeditionary force we 
may embark. 

As regards the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and the Jade, the defences both 
of mines and forts are very formidable indeed. Should, however, a portion of a 
battle fleet once pass Kugelbake Point at Cuxhaven one-half of the forts can be 
taken in rear, while the water is too shallow for it to matter much if a ship should 
be sunk. 

It is a matter of interest that the signal station at Cuxhaven is the information 
collecting bureau for the German sea power, and as such every effort should be made 
to destroy it. This might be accomplished by landing a small party to the westward 
of Diinen and marching across country to come on it from the rear, when one or 
two charges or specially-prepared bombs should suf&ce to disorganize if not destroy it. 

Of course there is every inducement for us to make torpedo-boat attacks on 
vessels lying in or off Cuxhaven. Equally, of course, the risks would be very great, 
but in view of the fact that this is the expected condition of affairs in such an 
attack, and that German war-vessels have no torpedo-nets, nothing could excuse us, 
in my opinion, from making these as frequently, as early, and as determinedly, as 
possible. It is worth while noting that there is undoubtedly a passage to the north 
of the Medem Sands — ^not marked on the charts — ^probably where the deep-water 
passage existed some thirty to forty years ago. I believe, from accounts of torpedo- 
boat attacks published in the papers, moreover, that this passage is straight and 
simple -to navigate without leading lights or other help. 

As regards Wilhelmshaven, except for small craft, I do not think it will be 
made use of at all in time of war. It must be remembered that the water is very 
shallow, and heavy ships can only get in and out from the dockyard, I am told, 
for about an hour or two on either side of high water. 

It might possibly be worth while to organize a torpedo-boat attack on one or 
more of the basin-entrances, thus greatly disorganizing the whole of the yard, and 
possibly wrecking shipping lying inside, but any such attack would run tremendous 
risks of the loss of the boats before they even got there ; wEile, on arrival, they must 
pass through the mine-fields and run the gauntlet of many well-armed forts. 

At Geestemiinde, the defences of which are not of superlative strength, much 
damage might be done to the harbour works and the shipping therein by the 
destruction of the lock-gates. It is stated that the harbour is defended by mines 
and torpedo batteries, but the damage (commercially) caused by low water in the 
basins would be enormous, and the idea is worth consideration. At this place also 
is a wireless telegraph station. . It is not perhaps of great value, but should of course 
be destroyed if opportunity should occur. 

Heligoland, which is . just about to be rearmed, is, like all fortresses, a source 
of weakness to the enemy so long as it is not attacked. It provides, it is true, 
some shelter for shipping, but it is off the direct track to the Elbe, and can, in 
fact, be left alone with a considerable body of men locked up in it. Under any 
circumstances it would be of but little value to us in the early days of a war, and, 
considering that it will shortly be really well armed, the taking of it would certainly 
cause us much loss. Consequently I would prefer to leave it alone, when its 
principal menace would be that it is a very valuable signal station of the enemy. 

Except for a very hazardous torpedo-boat attack on the mouth of the Kiel 
Canal at Brunsbuttel, I am not of opinion that we could harm this great work except 
by carefully organized treachery, or until we have cleared the Baltic of torpedo- 
craft. It is just possible that a submarine boat might reach the entrance by night, 
but the mine-field would provide an almost certain destruction for the boat, and. 
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even if she did get there, I believe there is a triple boom defence of baulks of timber 
and torpedo nets. 

The passing of a fleet into the Baltic would have to be preceded by a most careful 
search of the Belts and a clearance of the passage against mines. 

Once inside, a large fleet, which should I believe be again accompanied by a 
genuine or bogus expeditionary flotilla, to trouble the Baltic coasts of Germany, 
should I think be able to silence the forts outside Kiel. (The German battle fleet, 
consisting of some ten vessels, was considered to have achieved this in the last 
August manoeuvres). This done, or even partly done, should enable the same fleet 
to destroy the mouth, and ruin the value of the Kiel Canal at Friedrichsort. 

Such an accomplishment would probably prove the end of the war, and is, in 
my opinion, the ultimate aim of a sea fight with the German Empire. 

Under , any circumstances the loss to Germany that would occur from the 
destruction of the establishments at Kiel would be enormous, and, with ‘the canal 
blocked, irreparable. Kiel is further, it should be remembered, the largest actual 
seaport town that Germany possesses. 


Materiel. 

Although I have dealt with this in a broad sense in an earlier portion of this 
letter, I should like to remark further that I believe that the ships are generally 
well found and sufficient. 

As regards steaming power, as far as one can judge, practice in full speed runs 
is not carried out to anything like so great an extent as with us. This exercise is 
so important that we must thereby gain a very great advantage. 

Fleet drills are also rather discountenanced among the Germans, and although 
these need not necessarily possess much fighting value, yet they undoubtedly serve 
to make tlie fittings everywhere work more easily, and the men more reliable and 
quick-witted in an emergency. 

As regards the provision of stores, it is probable that the quantity is all that 
can be desired; but whether the facilities for obtaining them, in the absence, so 
far as I know, of special trials, are so good is I think very doubtful. 

Coaling stores arc plentiful, existing at Pillau, Danzig, Stettin, Kiel, Friedrichsort, 
Brunsbiittel, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, and Wilhelmshaven, and each contains some 
20,000 tons. There are also many others for toi'pedo-boats. Arrangements for the 
rapid taking in of fuel also seem to be well thought out, and every mechardcal help 
supplied. 

Whether these have been tried under war conditions I take leave to doubt, as 
that is where the German character fails, and in this I mean to point out that in 
the delight and interest of elucidating the multitude of details the end is frequently 
forgotten. 

As regards the replenishing of ammunition my information is meagre. So 
far as I know, this can only be done at Danzig, Kel, and Wilhelmshaven;' but 
especial stores are now being built at Cuxhaven, and in any case the distances from 
these centres are short. 

Hospital arrangements are, I believe, exceedingly good, but again I have not 
heard of their trial under war conditions. 

Personnel. 

As a whole the personnel of the German navy is, I believe, very good indeed, 
specially under peace conditions — that is, officers and men alike are sober, hard- 
working, industrious, and zealous, and, moreover, well-drilled, educated, and 
trained. 

Against this, owing to the system of education which is universally pursued in 
■Germany, every one is taught to be a servant and no one a master. 
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This is to be seen everywhere, and old servants making bad masters, the officers- 
are anything but i^opular with the men, and the same feeling obtains, which is sad, 
from the lowest to the highest among the officers themselves. 

Thus a change of command during a fight would I believe have more effect in 
a German ship than with us. 

There can be no doubt also tliat there exists among German officers a state of 
nerves which is practically unknow^n with us. I should hardly call it nervous, but 
they are strung up to that pitch which induces, in the moments when the greatest 
sang-froid is required, a state of ill-balanced excitement which cannot fail to be 
detrimental to success. 

I must confess that I have seen but little of this myself, but I have been so 
frequently told by German officers’ wives, who deplore that fact, that I cannot but 
believe that it is true, and certainly, from six months of inquiries that I have 
cautiously made, the evidence is always the same and overwhelming. 

As regards the men, from my small amount of information, they would appear 
to be hardworking, efficient, and good. 

In view, however, of the comparatively small number who are long-seiwice 
men, and the reasonable supposition that, man for man, they show no greater 
capacity for technical learning than a similar class of Englishmen, I do not see 
on what grounds it can be considered that the crew of a German ship is likely to 
be so good as that of an English one. 

If we further take into account the splendid and inspiriting records of the British 
Navy as against those of the German, which are practically speaking nil, it would 
be folly not to recognize that our personnel is likely to do better in war time than 
that of the Imperial German Navy. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge that I may be said to have depreciated a 
possible enemy. 

Against that charge I can only state that for some time now I have been 
interested in the German character, and my year's residence in the country lias 
constantly tended to convince me that I had judged it rightly, and it is through that 
character, or rather lack of stability of character, that the German should, or might, 
be beaten. 

Broadly speaking, the German has enormous organizing powers, where they 
can be imitative, but he has little originality, powders of initiation, or independent 
thought. Also while things go well, and in a line to which he is accustomed, he 
is a very able and energetic man, but under failure, great stress or strain, I doubt 
his staying power, or the faculty to rapidly reorganize afresh. 

Finally, it is clear to the poorest observer that the martial or military spirit is 
passing from the mass of the nation; and whereas in earlier days, though unable 
to lead, he rather desired to be led, now he wants to be able to pursue his trade in 
peace, and to that end is beginning to make his voice heard in the public press. 

If this be allowed to develop (and the present great prosperity, the Social 
Democratic propaganda, and the desire for luxury provided by universal education, 
is helping it forward by leaps and bounds), the Germans will not, I think, be found 
a nation to fear in twenty years’ time. 

I would like to finish, as I began, by apologizing for the dogmatic tendency of 
some of my remarks, especially as regards character. My only excuse is that I do 
not believe that these facts are generally recognized, and that they should, I submit, 
be taken into account in devising a campaign against this country. 

I have, &c. 

PHILIP DUMAS, 

Captain and Naval AttachS. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Memorandiim hjf Sir Edward Qreii.{^) 


McmoraiuUan <jiven to the King hy Sir E. Grey for his guidance at interview at 

Cronberg. 

Count Metternich lias recently been speaking in very gloomy terms to several 
people about the lack of good feeling between England and Germany. 

In a conversation which Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir Edward Grey had with him 
informally at luncheon a few days ago, it was urged upon him that the sure way 
to improve feeling between the two countries would be to come to some arrangement 
by which the increase of Naval expenditure could be averted. 

If the Germans continue to execute their Naval programme at a rapid speed, 
we shall certainly have to ask Parliament to vote a considerable increase to our 
expenditure : no Government of either party could avoid doing so. The justification 
and necessity for this increase, which would have to be openly avowed, would be 
the. German expenditure. We have to take into account not only the German Navy, 
but also the German Army. If the German Fleet ever becomes superior to ours, 
the German Army can conquer this country. There is no corresponding risk of 
this kind to Germany : for however superior our Fleet was, no Naval victory would 
bring us any nearer to Berlin. 

It is certain that if we have to propose a greater Naval expenditure next year 
the olTect on the. Press here and on public feeling in both England and Germany 
will be adverse to good relations. 

ir. on the other hand, the Germans are willing to arrest the increase of their 
Naval expeudilure, we should do the same. There need not even be any formal 
agreement between the two countries. If we could announce in Parliament that, 
as a matter of fact, Gorman shipbuilding was not proceeding at a rate which required 
any increased expenditure on our part, the result would be to allay the apprehensions 
of those numerous persons, both in England and in Germany, who credit the other 
country with hostile intentions; and feeling generally would improve. 

If it could be shown that, as a result of the interview between the two 
Sovoroigus, a slackening of activity in the building programmes of the two Navies 
had ensued, there is no doubt that the state of unrest prevailing in Europe due to 
apprehensions in England and Germany would be greatly appeased, and this would 
bo of more value to the peace of the world than any Entente based on the settlement 
of territorial or commercial questions. Were such a happy result to be attained, 
the King and the Emperor would be rightly hailed together as the Peacemakers of 
Europe. 

It would be natural that the King should pay an official visit to Berlin next 
year. It is believed that the Emperor would like it, and it is not a thing to which 
Ilis Majesty’s Government would desire to offer any objection. On the contrary, 
it is a step which they would welcome, and which under favourable conditions might 
have a beneficial effect upon the relations between the two countries. But we cannot 
but feel that such a visit might be coldly received by public opinion here, if at the 
time heavy Naval expenditure was being forced upon us by the extent to which 
German shipbuilding was being carried. Possibly, objection might be taken to the 
visit, on the ground that it would appear to imply that the competition in shipbuilding 
was a matter of indifference to the good relations of the two countries : an impression 
which would be the direct contrary to the fact. 

81.st July, 1908. 

{^) [Hardingo MSS., Vol. IV of 1908. A duplicate of the memorandum was given to 
Sir t). Ifardingo by Sir E. G-roy.] 
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APPENDIX IV. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr, E, B. Iwan-Muller.Q-) August 31, 1896. 

{Communicated to Sir C. Harding e by Mr. Iwan-Muller ^ September 29, 1908.) 
Confidential. Walmer Castle, Deal 

. . . .(^) I feel I ought not to decline the opening you have given me, but I 
€im afraid I shall fail to tell you anything you do not know very well already. 

There is no such thing as a fi:sed policy, because policy like all organic entities 
is always in the making. I do not know that I can sum up the present trend of 
English policy better than by saying we are engaged in slowly escaping from the 
dangerous errors of 1846-1856. Palmerston was a disciple of Canning, and with 
him believed that foreign policy should follow your political proclivities. France 
was Liberal, Eussia and Austria despotic, — ^therefore, in his mind, it was our policy 
to shake off the Eussian and Austrian alliance and cultivate that of Prance. Such 
a policy is obviously unsound, — similarity of political faith is no more indicative of 
a useful ally than similarity of religious faith would be. 

Politics is a matter of business : our allies should be those who are most likely 
to help or not to hinder the interests of which we, as a Government, are the trustees. 
Now the interests of France clashed with ours on almost every coast ; those of Eussia 
only on the Afghan-Perso frontier, those of Austria nowhere. Therefore it was our 
policy to maintain the friendship with Eussia and Austria which had existed during 
the first half of this century, and by its help to keep France within bounds. 

But Palmerston would be guided by common sympathies instead of by common 
interests. He made war with Eussia; he insulted Austria; and he ostentatiously 
made friends with France, In order to baulk and baffle Eussia he, and his school, 
set up as a political faith the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

Forty years have passed away, and look at the results. We have not kept 
France, — she is more our enemy than ever. But the feud with Eussia remains. 
Austria has become of less importance, because out of the fragments of her dominions 
or her followings Germany and Italy have been created; and we have to find in 
the nominal alliance of these two last what consolation we can for the necessity of 
coping, practically alone, with the alliance of France and Eussia. If we had only 
listened to the Emperor Nicholas when he spoke to Sir Hamilton Seymour, what 
a. much pleasanter outlook would meet us when we contemplate the continent of 
Europe. 

It is much easier to lament than to repair. It may not be possible for England 
and Eussia to return to their old relations. But it is an object to bo wished for 
and approached as opportunity offers. At all events efforts should bo made to avoid 
needless aggravation of the feud between them which Governments and not the 
nations have made. The French and German people both hate us; the Eussian 
people do not. It is not possible to stop the impulse which past mistakes have given. 
The generation whose political beliefs were moulded by the passions of the Crimean 
war is only now dying out. We may, without any fault of our own, find ourselves 
opposed to Eussia on this question or that, in consequence of past commitments. 
All we can do is to try to narrow the chasm that separates us. It is the best chance 
for something like an equilibrium of Europe. 

There is no reason why Germany, under steady guidance, should not go with 
us, but steadiness is not the note of its Government just now. 

Ever yours very truly, 

'SALfSBUEY. 

(1) [Hardinge MSS., Vol. II of 1908,] (2) [Thus in original.] 

[ED. NOTE. — ^Th© Editors think that Lord Salisbury’s views of Canning and Palmerston 
axe based on tradition and might have been modified in the light of modern rewarch. Canning 
was only a “liberal “ and “ constitutionalist” when that course accorded with British interests. 
Thus in 1827 he was allied with despotic Russia, as well as with constitutional France, and h© 
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APPENDIX V. 


[ED NOTE.— The, following extract from tlie Minutes of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
contains the address by Sir Edward Grey at the meeting of May 26, 1911, to which the Dominion 
^legates to the Imperial Conference were invited. Sir Edward Grey was invited by the Prime 
minister to preface its deliberations by an exposition, comprehensive and strictly confidential^ 
of the international situation.’’ (u. H. H. Asquith: The Genesis of the War (1023), p. 121.) 

Portions of the speech were printed in The Genesis of the War, pp. 121—7, and these passages are 
within square brackets. The full text is now given, except a few passages of 
which the general tenour is indicated. Lord Grey, to whom the speech has been submitted, has 
informed the Editors that he himself never revised the proof at the time. He has therefore 
corrected a few errors^ of grammar and punctuation and added the two explanatory footnotes 
on pp, 786 and 788 which are marked with his name.] 

Extract from Minutes of the Committee of Impeiial Defence at a Meeting of 

May 26, 1911. 

Foreign Policy. 

SIE E. GEEY : [The starting point, I imagine, of the consultation which we 
are now going to have on Foreign Policy and the foreign situation, is really the 
creation and growing strength of separate Fleets and Forces in the Dominions, of 
which the Prime Minister has just given some account. It is possible to have 
separate Fleets in a united Empire, but it is not possible to have separate Fleets 
in a united Empire without having a common Foreign Policy which shall determine oreatiou os* 
the action of the different Forces maintained in different parts of the Empire. If 
the action of the Forces in different parts of the Empire is determined by divergent Navies rSce«ai- 
views of Foreign Policy, it is obvious that there cannot be union, and that the 
Empire would not consent to share an unlimited liability the risks of which 
cannot gauge, because this liability would be imposed upon it by different parts of 
the Empire having different policies. Therefore, the first point I want to make is 
this, that the creation of separate Fleets has made it essential that the Foreign 
Policy of the Empire should be a common policy. If it is to be a common policy, 
it is obviously one on which the Dominions must be taken into consultation, which 
they must know, which they must understand, and which they must approve; and 
it is in the hope and belief that the Foreign Policy of this country does command 
the assent and the approval, and is so reasonable that it must command the assent 
and approval of the Dominions, that we wish to have a consultation, and I wish 
to explain, as fully as I can, the present situation of Foreign Affairs], and what 
our views and prospects are. [That is much better done at the Committee of 
Imperial Defence than at the (Donference itself, first of all because there must be 
absolute secrecy. For two reasons there must be absolute secrecy : our Foreign Necessity for 
Policy really is anything but a Machiavellian one ; it is most simple and 
straightforward, as I hope will appear in the course of what I have to say; but at 
the same time you cannot show the whole of your hand openly to the rest of the 
world, which is not showing its hand to you. That is one reason for having it 
absolutely secret. In the next place, you cannot deal with the Foreign Policy of 
this country without also discussing somewhat freely your opinion of the Foreign 
Policy and views of other countries, and they even more dislike having their 
Foreign Policy canvassed in public than we ourselves do.] So for those two reasons 
there must be absolute secrecy; and in the next place, it is appropriate to have 


seems to have preferred the first to the second. His policy was not therefore “ to follow your 
political proclivities.” This remark would be truer, and yet not wholly true, of Palmerston. He 
was certainly not always “ liberal ” to small States like Greece, Servia or Japan, and he inherited, 
and did not invent, Ihe dogma of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. He was anti-French 
before 1846, and after 1869. These facts should not, of course, be held to derogate from 
Lord Salisbury’s opinions.] 
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it at the Committee of Defence, because [I shall try to bring out — especially with 
regard to our European policy — that what really determines the Foreign Policy of 
this country is the question of sea power. It is the Naval question which underlies 
the whole of our European Foreign Policy, and more than the European Foreign 
Policy: but I will deal with the Foreign Policy in Europe first, and try to bring 
out that point.] Of course it is difficult to deal with Foreign Policy as a whole. It 
is not like something which can be put into a Bill, or even expressed in a Resolution . 
It must necessarily be rather vague, but I will try and make it as definite as I can. 
To explain what the present situation is as between ourselves and other Powers in 
Europe, I think I must go back a little into history, because we cannot understand 
the present situation without knowing how we came to arrive at it. I must go back 
rather an alarming way to the time wdien I first became Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office in 1892; but though it sounds rather alarming to go back as far as 
that, it will not take very long to explain what the situation was then, and then 
to jump from that to the present moment. In 1892 the situation then, and for 
some years pre^dously, had been this : that the two restless Powers in Europe w-ere 
France and Russia; that is, they were the two Powers from whom trouble to the 
peace of Europe was expected, if at all. The solid quiet group in Europe at that 
time was the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. It had been the 
policy of Lord Salisbury before 1892, and it was the policy of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government of 1892, not to join the Triple Alliance or come under definite commit- 
ment to it. but generally in diplomacy to side with the Triple Alliance as being the 
stable Power in Europe, and the one which w^as securing the peace. Therefore, 
because the Triple Alliance was the stable Power while France and Russia w^ere 
supposed to be the restless Powers, which might trouble the peace, the weight of 
British influence and diplomacy was thrown, when required, quietly and 
unostentatiously, and not aggressively, but decidedly into the scale on the side of 
the Triple Alliance. Soon after 1892 the situation began slowly to change. It was 
never, perhaps, a very agreeable situation. During the whole of that time we were 
not by any means on the best of terms with Germany. We were constantly having 
— though we were siding with the Triple Alliance — friction about African questions — 
friction about questions in China, but the situation was not in the least alarming 
— there was no question of a breach of the peace, or the rupture of diplomatic 
relations — ^but there was constant friction. It was not very comfortable, even so 
far as Germany was concerned; but as regards Russia and France, the situation 
was very much worse. The diplomatic atmosphere between ourselves and Russia 
and France in those years was such that the least incident in any part of the world, 
whether the Russian seizure of Port Arthur, the Russian action on the Pamirs on 
the Indian frontier, or French action in Siam — ^the least incident of that kind — at 
once excited the press of both countries, and there were rumours of wars more than 
once. I know it was thought at one time that we were on the verge of war 
with Prance over Siam; for instance in 1893 — ^I do not think it was ever really 
true, but it was bad enough that it should ever be thought so, and everybody knows 
the scares there were of war with Russia from time to time. We wanted peace. 
We did not want that sort of thing to go on, and the late Government, I imagine 
— ^I was not of course a member of it — got tired of the situation, and said, “Now 
after all, what are these troubles with France? Egypt is an old story: Siam really 
not a matter which two great nations ought to quarrel about — all these things 
between us and France surely are things which, if the diplomatic atmosphere could 
be made better, would cause no trouble really to the Governments of the two 
countries.” 

After discussions lasting a long time, the result was the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904. This agreement at once removed all risk of a quarrel between the United 
Kingdom and France, and by removing that, brought the two nations very rapidly to 
realise that there were no causes of quarrel which ought to divide them, and that 
there was no reason why they should not be the best of friends. So far, again, that 
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was all to the good. Then, since we have been in office, after the bitterness of 
the Eusso- Japanese war had disappeared, the same policy was pursued with Eussia. 

I do not really think that Eussia ever had designs on the Indian frontier for the Russia and 

invasion of India. Some military people in Eussia may have had their private 

opinion about that, but I do not believe the Eussian Government ever seriously had 

designs for invading India. But in any ease it was thought that she had. After 

the Eusso-Japanese war it became possible to talk over some of those questions with 

Eussia, especially the question of Persia, which I will come to later on, and both 

countries convinced themselves, we, that Eussia would cease to prosecute railways 

and so forth towards the Indian frontier, which might be disturbing to us; while 

she became convinced that we would not undermine her position in the north of 

Persia, and would not work against her in diplomatic matters in Europe. So that improvement in 

cause of quarrel disappeared, and, consequently, we and Eussia have now become 

very good friends in diplomacy. That was all to the good. But nothing in these 

affairs is entirely to the good. As our relations with Eussia and France improved, 

it became apparent that our relations wdth Eussia and France were better than our 

relations with Germany were. The press, both in Germany and here, began to pay Deterioration 

more attention to the differences between Germany and us. I think there was with Germany. 

considerable jealousy in public circles in Germany that we should have put ourselves 

on such good relations with Eussia and Prance. Germany could never profit by 

any difference between us and them, as she had undoubtedly done in previous years, 

and the result was generally that the diplomatic atmosphere as regards Germany 

was not so good as it was before. At the present moment the German and British 

Governments are not having difficulties with each other. The questions which we 

have to discuss we discuss frankly, and the difficulties are not between the two 

Governments. [We are most anxious to keep on the best of terms with Germany. 

I believe she is also genuinely anxious to be on good terms with us, and we smooth 

over the matters which arise between us without difficulty.] There is, for instance, 

the question of war claims, — General Botha may be surprised to hear that Germany 

is still making claims upon us for compensation arising out of those unhappy days 

which have now passed so far away from us. Questions of that kind are going on, improvement in 

and the two Governments do smooth them over, [but we must make it a cardinal wlthGermany 

condition in all our negotiations with Germany that if we come to any understanding SJe expensed* 

witli Germany of a public kind which puts us on good relations with Germany it oti^ers. 

must be an understanding which must not put us back into the old bad relations 

with France and Eussia. That means to say that if we publicly make friendship 

with Germany it must be a friendship in which we take our existing friends in 

Europe with us, and to which they become parties], so that if to the world at large 

it is demonstrated that it is quite clear there is as little chance of there being a 

disturbance of the peace between us and Germany as there is at the present moment 

of there being a disturbance of the peace between us and France, or us and Eussia, 

[it must also be clear that, side by side with that, it will become equally apparent 
that there is no chance of a disturbance of the peace between Germany and France 
or Germany and Eussia. That is what I mean by taking our friends with us into 
any new friendship into which which we may go.] Why I lay stress on that is this : 

[There is no danger, no appreciable danger, of our being involved in any considerable 

trouble in Europe, unless there is some Power, or group of Powers, in Europe which 

has the ambition of achieving what I would call the Napoleonic policy. That would An Attempt at 

l)e a policy on the part of the strongest Power in Europe, or of the strongest group ^Satoni-y 

of Powers in Europe, of first of all separating the other Powers outside their own 

group from each other, taking them in detail, crushing them singly if need be, and 

forcing each into the orbit of the policy of the strongest Power, or of the strongest 

group of Powers. Now, if any policy of that sort was pursued by any Power, it 

could only he pursued by the strongest Power, or the strongest group of Powers in 

Europe at the moment. The moment it was pursued, the moment the weakest 

Powers in Europe were assailed, either by diplomacy or by force, one by one they 
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would appeal to us to help them. I may say at once we are not committed by 
entanglements which tie our hands. Om: hands are free, and I have nothing to- 
disclose to our being bound by any alliances, which is not known to all the world 
at the present time. But I do feel this very strongly, that if such a situation should 
arise, and there was a risk of all the Powers, or a group of Powers, acquiring such 
a dominating position in Europe that on the Continent of Europe it would be the 
arbiter not only (of) peace and war, but of the diplomacy of all the other Powers of 
Europe, and if while that process was going on we were appealed to for help and 
sat by and looked on and did nothing, then people ought to realise that the result 
would be one great combination in Europe, outside which we should be left without 
a friend. If that was the result, then the naval situation would be this, that if 
we meant to keep the command of the sea we should have to estimate as a probable 
combination against us of fleets in Europe not two Powers but five Powers. Now, 
that is the situation, and that is why I say, though I do not think there is any 
prospect that one can reasonably see at the present moment of our being involved 
in serious trouble in Europe, it is possible that under such extreme conditions as. 
I have named the question might arise as to whether we ought to take part by force* 
in European affairs, and if we did it would be solely because Sea Power, and the 
necessity of keeping the command of the sea, was the underlying cause and motive* 
of our action. So long as the maintenance of Sea Power and the maintenance and 
control of sea communication is the underlying motive of our policy in Europe, it 
is obvious how that is a common interest between us here at home and all the 
Dominions.] Each Eepresentative of a Dominion here can very well work out for 
himself how, in the case of his own Dominion, problems would be altered if the 
command of the sea was lost and they were cut off from all communications with 
the world outside. It would be rather presumptuous for me to go into it in detail 
at all as regards each particular Dominion, because the Prime Ministers of the 
Governments of those Dominions can estimate the consequences so much better 
than I can. But I would just take, for instance, the case of South Africa. South 
Africa has a powerful neighbour in the German Colonies, but I believe the strength 
of South Africa is such that as long as the control of the sea is in the hands of the 
British Empire, whatever troubles might arise South Africa would be master of the 
situation in her own part of the world; but the problem would become a very 
different one for her if by a combination of European fleets the British fleet was 
defeated and the control of the sea communications passed into the hands of, we 
will say, Germany, or the group of Powers to which Germany belongs and Germany 
was in a position to pour into her colonies on either side of South Africa — into- 
German East Africa and German South-West Africa — as much as she pleased of 
the greatest and most powerful army in the world. That of course is merely one 
instance. Then you come to Australia and New Zealand. I do not wish to be an 
alarmist as to what the consequences would be, or to say that if we lost the command 
of the sea any European Power would engage in an actual campaign of conquest,, 
but the situation for them would be just as unpleasant as the Foreign Power, which 
had gained control of the sea, thought it worth while to make it. As regards British 
New Guinea and the islands outside New Zealand and Australia themselves, of 
course they could only be held at the will of the Power which had control of the sea. 
Obviously the communications with the rest of the world would depend upon the- 
good-will of the Power which had the command of the sea. Canada, of course, I 
know, is in a special position, because in North America the sentiment and' 
determination not only of Canada, but of the United States also is so strong against 
having any European interference under any circumstances on that side of the- 
Atlantic or in the Pacific Ocean, that the consequences might be different. But still 
even there, there would be complete severance of the British connection; that 
connection could not possibly be maintained, and what the actual consequences- 
would be politically as regards Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Government can,, 
of course, judge better than I, Certainly, if the control of the seas was lost, it. 
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would not only be the end of the British Empire as far as we are concerned, but 

all the Dominions would be separated from us, never to be rejoined, because the 

control of the seas, once having passed to a Great European Power^ would never 

be allowed to return again; and not only would the Dominions be parted from us, 

but they would also be separated entirely from one another. Believing, as I think 

we ail do, that we have now arrived at a stage at which the development of the 

Dominions is to be increasingly quick and prosperous, it seems to me quite obvious 

that it is only by maintaining the control of the sea power that the free, unrestricted 

development of those Dominions, free from foreign aggression or foreign influence, 

can be maintained. And of this I can assure you that, as far as we are concerned Bncishpou. 

in Europe, there will be no aggression on our part. If we are ever involved in 

trouble, it will not be for the sake of any ideas of aggrandisement or ambition, or 

any other vain, empty things of that kind. We do not need to pursue any policy 

of ambition in Europe. There is nothing that we want to attain there. If there 

is trouble in Europe in which we are engaged and in which we have to appeal to 

the Dominions, it will be solely because, if we do not take part in it, we shall see 

that the combination against us in Europe may be such that the command of the 

sea may be lost. As regards the European policy generally and the present 

situation, I can only say that we are on the best of terms with the Powers of France 

and Eussia. With Austria our relations are quite good, though they are slight, ^^ons tv 

because Austria’s policy is limited to her own internal affairs and her own more 

immediate part of the world, so that we come little into contact with her; but the 

relations are quite good. Any cloud there may have been two or three years ago, 

when Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, has entirely passed away, and we 

have no trouble whatever with the Austrian Government at the present moment. 

With Italy our relations have always been exceedingly cordial, largely due to the itaiy. 
sentiment which has always existed between the British people and the Italians, 
because of the great part that Great Britain played when Italy was struggling for 
freedom and unity — a feeling which still remains. As regards Germany, there was Germany, 
some little time ago some idea — ^not, I think, in the minds of the German Govern- 
ment, but in the mind of German public opinion — that our good relations with 
France and Eussia were being formed with an intention of making an iron ring 
around Germany and bringing pressure to bear on her. Now, however, I really 
believe that that impression is passing away even from the minds of German public 
opinion, and [the cause of anxiety now in public opinion here as regards Germany 
arises entirely from the question of the German naval expenditure, which is very German nav 
considerable, which may be increased, and which, if it is increased, will produce 
an impression on the world at large that the object of Germany is to build a fleet 
which shall be bigger than the British fleet, and, if people once get that impression, 
they will say that can only be done with one object, which is the object of eventually 
taking the command of the sea from us. Therefore it is on naval expenditure that attempts at 
we have been trying especially to come to some agreement, if we can, with the ment to r^i 
German Government ; such an agreement will make it clear that there is no rivalry Switutnre. 
between the two nations. It is an exceedingly difficult matter to deal with, because 
Germany feels it due to herself to have a large navy, and no one can but feel that 
that is perfectly natural on her part; but we shall do our utmost to ensure that as 
far as w'e can it shall be made plain that, though we must build if Germany builds, 
we are quite ready to give every possible guarantee that can be given that we are 
building with no aggressive purpose, and, indeed, so far as Germany is concerned, 
we could not build a fleet with any aggressive purpose so long as we keep our army 
within its present small dimensions. Because Germany, with her powerful army, if 
she had a fleet bigger than the British fleet, obviously could not only defeat us 
at sea, but could be in London in a very short time with her army. But however 
much our fleet is superior to the German fleet, however much we defeat the German 
fleet, with the army which we have, we could never commit a serious aggression 
by ourselves upon German territory.] 

[17S90] 8 B 
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As to the prospects of the future, France and Eussia I know to be most 
peacefully disposed in Europe ; Eussia is bent on her internal development and the 
working out of her internal government, which is exceedingly difidcult. France, 
too, is most peacefully disposed, and in all our relations with these two Powers we 
are continually making clear to them our view that we do not wish them to have 
a quarrel with Germany, or to give Germany any provocation; so that as far as we 
are concerned you need be under no apprehension that our relations with France 
and Eussia will ever be made a cause of provocation in policy. If Germany is 
content with the great strength that she is getting to have, that strength which 
will make her so strong that there is no question of any Power or group of Powders 
in Europe provoking a quarrel with her, then everything will go well. If she was 
to use that strength, which I do not for a moment suppose she would, to obtain the 
dominating Napoleonic position in Europe, then I think there would be trouble. 

Now I have explained, as clearly as I can, what the present situation in 
Europe is, and the bearings of that situation upon British foreign policy, and how 
sea power and the control of the sea must be the dominating motive in all our 
relations with European Powers and in any part which we may take in European 
affairs. Of course, there are a number of subsidiary matters, such as the Congo, 
and the State of the Christian populations in the Balkans, and the labour recruiting 
in Portuguese Colonies, which occupy a great deal of attention of the House of 
Commons; hut in those matters we engage purely from humanitarian and moral 
motives. They lie entirely outside the region of foreign policy, and the general 
course of foreign policy; indeed, they very often run counter to it, because sometimes 
the line we have to take causes friction, for instance, with Belgium, as regards the 
Congo, which we do not want; but as they lie outside foreign policy I need not go 
into those matters at all. 

Now I will take our relations with the other great civilised Powers in the 
world. The greatest civilised Power in the world, outside Europe, is the United 
States. Here I need say very little. The policy of the United States has been 
formulated under the name of the Monroe Doctrine. We have not the least idea, 
and, indeed, we should be very foolish if we had, of attempting to acquire fresh 
territory on the American Continent. Canada and the United States practically 
divide, I think, Lower California is an exception(^) — ^the whole of the NortE 
American Continent between them. As long as it is the policy of the United States 
as I believe it always will be not to disturb existing British possessions, she may be 
perfectly certain we are ready at any time to give her any amount of assurance 
that we shall certainly not try to disturb, not only her possessions, but the 
possessions of other independent countries in Central and South America, In South 
America it is an instruction to all our Diplomatists that they are to regard their 
work there as not entailing upon them taking a hand in the politics of South 
America or acquiring political influence; they are to regard the main part of their 
work there as upholding our commercial interest and promoting British trade, in 
which, of course, I include the trade of the British Empire as a whole, and we 
have kept, and shall keep, carefully clear of all entanglements in the politics, which 
are often very complicated, of the Central and South American Eepublics with each 
other, so we shall not come across the United States as regards our policy in South 
America. I trust the conclusion of an Arbitration Treaty sooner or later will make 
it clear to the whole world how very sure, not only we, but the United States, are 
that there can be no serious cause of trouble between the British Empire and the 
United States. 

Then I must come to Asia. I suppose I ought to say a word about the Baghdad 
Eailway, because it is so often discussed and takes such a prominent place in the 
newspapers. I will try and make it very short. We have only got two objects as 
regards the Baghdad Eailway; one is to secure that when that railway is made 
British trade shall not be at a disadvantage in the rates which are levied on goods 

(^) [Note ly Lord Grey . — ^This refers to Mexico.] 



transported, by the railway ; and we should like to have some say in the management 

of the line or some part of the line which would enable us to know exactly how 

the rates on goods were being fixed, so as to make sure that the rates fixed on 

British goods were not higher than the rates fixed on goods in which Germany was 

more interested than we were, and so forth. That is one object. The other object 

is that the situation in the Persian Gulf — the strategic situation — should not be Penian ouif. 

altered in a way w^hich would damage our prestige or damage our strategical position. 

I use the word “prestige,” as regards the Persian Gulf, because there we have 
entered into certain engagements with various of the Chiefs in the Persian Gulf 
under which we have given them to understand that if they behave themselves 
well we would give them what support we could if anybody attempted to disturb 
them. We cannot abandon those people who have been looking to us for many years 
past without it being felt all over that part of Asia, and it would undoubtedly have 
a very great effect in India, and so forth, and that is why the word “prestige,” as 
regards the Persian Gulf, which is often a wholly meaningless word, has really an 
importance in the Persian Gulf which we must bear in mind. I think we shall be 
able to arrange all those things, but what makes them acute at the present moment 
is this : Turkey wants an increase of the customs dues. That increase of dues will Turkey, 
fall on the trade, and, though it will eventually be paid by the Turkish consumers, 
it will fall in the first instance on trade in which we are more interested than any 
other Power. The increased duties cannot be imposed without our consent. Turkey 
asks for our consent, and when she has got the money she is going to use it directly 
or indirectly to make the Baghdad Eailway, and we have said to her we will agree to 
this burden on trade if it is necessary to increase your revenue ; but we cannot agree 
to it if the money is going to be used to make a railway in which we shall have no 
share, and which possibly may be found to be to the disadvantage of British trade. 

That is why the question is acute between us and Turkey at present, and why we are 
negotiating. She wants our consent to increase the Turkish customs dues, and 
we want to get from her terms which will satisfy British public opinion as to our 
trading interests on the Baghdad Eailway. The Prime Minister suggests to me that 
T ought to explain that the Baghdad Eailway is a Concession given by Turkey to 
Germany. Turkey has come under obligations in that Concession to find the money ^ ^ 

for the making of the railway which the German concessionnaires are going to carry 
oat. She has at present great difl&culty in finding the money and in providing the 
security necessary for the German concessionnaires to make the whole of the railway. 

She has found it for a great deal, and she wants increased revenue in order to have 
moi'e money at her disposal. She is quite willing to say the increase of the customs 
dues shall not go to the German concessionnaires, but really, of course, she will give 
to the German concessionnaires other revenue which she could not spare unless she 
was getting the increased customs dues. That is why I say directly or indirectly the 
customs dues will go in that direction. She cannot help herself in regard to the 
Baghdad Eailway, because under this imprudent Concession given under the old 
regime in Turkey to the German concessionnaires she has come under obligation 
to find the money for them. 

SIE WILPEED LAUEIEE: Has not Turkey independent power to increase 
the customs dues? 

SIE EDWAED 6EEY: No, she is pledged to come to all the other Powers 
and get their consent. That follows from the arrangements which still exist. 

Turkey is, like Japan was some time ago: without a free hand to deal with her 
own customs tariffs, and needs our consent. Of course Germany is interested in 
this matter, because Germany wants the German concessionnaires to get on with 
and to have the control of the railway, and she is therefore interested in seeing 
Turkey find the money. That is how Turkey and Germany both come into it. 

With regard to Asia, I ought to say a word about Persia and the Anglo-Eussian Persia; Angio- 
Agreement. Persia is an illustration of how well the Anglo-Eussian Agreement has Agreement. 

[17590] 8 E 2 
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■worked. Before that Agreement was made the situation in Persia was really very 
uncomfortable. Persia was in a weak, chaotic state, the misgovernment was more 
t,hfl.n one can express, and, being in that state, of course invited interference from 
her neighbours outside. The Eussians believed that we should use the weakness 
of Persia to get concessions in Persia, and to increase our influence in a way which 
would be d amag i ng to Eussia, because Eussia is the neighbour of Persia on the 
north, with a long boimdary between herself and Persia, very much interested in 
what goes on in the north of Persia. Eussia beheved that of us. We believed, on 
the other hand, that Eussia was going to take advantage of every opportrmity of 
weakness in Persia to strengthen her influence at Tehran, and get from the Persian 
Government concessions for making railways, and so forth, which would gradually 
approach to the Indian frontier and damage our strategic position there. So there 
went on for years and years the most unpleasant, sordid squabbling, struggling, 
and rivalry between the British and Eussian Legations at Tehran, each suspicious 
of the other, and each trying to work the Persians against the other, and so forth. 
Latterly, since Persia has been in a state of revolution, had there been no Anglo- 
Eussian Agreement, and had the state of Anglo-Eussian relations which I have 
described still existed, Eussia would certainly have taken advantage of the situation 
to occupy the northern province, establish herself at Tehran, and practically annex 
the north of Persia. We should then have been confronted with the alternative 
either of goiug to war with Eussia to keep her out of Persia or else of 
eompensating(®) ourselves by doing the same sort of thing in the south of Persia, 
and establishing ourselves there. This would have been very undesirable, because 
by so doing we should have greatly extended our land frontier and so have added 
enormously to the expense of defending our Indian possessions. One other course 
was possible, namely, to sit still and do nothing. That would have involved our 
seeing the situation gradually used more and more against us in Persia, and the 
independence of Persia would, of course, have gone completely. Happily the Anglo- 
Eussian Agreement was arrived at before the revolution in Persia, and aU suspicion 
was removed. The result of the Anglo-Eussian Agreement has been that though 
Persia has really been in a state of chaos, and Eussia has sent troops into three 
places in the north of Persia, she has never sent any to Tehran. She retains 
troops at two of those places which are just over her o’wn frontier, where, I think, 
they are really necessary for the security of that frontier; but instead of sending 
them to Tehran, she has actually withdrawn them from Kazvin, the place nearest 
to Tehran, which she had occupied within the last few months. That she would 
never have done if she had not trusted us not to use the situation in Persia 
against her. 

This state of affairs is unquestionably very much better than it would have 
been had there been no Anglo-Eussian Agreement. We, in turn, though we have 
had to land troops once or twice, where the custom-house was in danger in one 
of the southern ports of Persia, have been able to withdraw those troops, and at 
the present moment our main trouble is this, that o-wing to the chaos and brigandage 
which exists the southern trade routes are blocked; no trade can get through, and 
we at the Foreign Office are getting constant complaints, especially from Manchester 
trading firms, that this state of affairs ought not to be continued indefinitely. We 
are anxious to do as little as possible which would commit us to interference with 
Persian affimrs. The situation is really very difficult because, with chaos in Persia, 
our trade interests suffer, and it is impossible to sit still and do nothing towards 
getting the routes cleared for British trade; at the same time the general situation 
is infinitely preferable to what it would have been, if, instead of having complications, 
with the Persian Government, and complications in the south of Persia only, we 
had to have complications with the Eussian Government as well. Prom these we 
are happily free. I believe the Anglo-Eussian Agreement has been of enormous. 

(®) [Note by Lord Qrey . — ^Tha idea was oompensaticm. only in the sense of protection.! 
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relief to the Government of India; and, indeed, everybody who has followed public 
affairs must feel relieved, if they will turn their minds back to the Penjdeh incident 
in 1885, the Pamir scare in 1892 and 1893, and the Port Arthur scare later on. 

What a relief that has been for the last four or five years! As regards Eussia, 
not only have we had nothing of that kind although the situation in Persia has 
been so disturbing, but people are coming to dismiss the prospect of anything of 
that kind happening again from their minds altogether. So much with regard 
to Persia. 

With regard to the defence of the Indian frontier^ that has been immensely 
simplified by the Anglo-Eussian Agreement which has existed, and though there are inoia. 
troubles on the Indian frontier — it is not my province to speak of them with 
Lord Crewe present to explain — I think he will agree in my saying that they are 
not matters now which have a bearing upon foreign policy at all. 

EARL OP CEEWE : That is quite true. 

SIR E. GREY : They do come up in our coimections with China, but China is chma. 
at present in such a condition that she does not really come into large questions of 
foreign policy. 

Now 1 come to the last point to which I should like to ask your attention 
— the alliance with Japan. We were not in office when the alliance with Japan Japan. • 
was first made, and I imagine it was made originally because of the trouble there 
had been with Eussia about Port Arthur — ^the fear of Russian designs in the Far 
East — ^the fear of Russian designs on Chinese territory; and it was an alliance in 
the first instance for security against Eussia. Then followed the war between Russia 
and Japan. The result of that war has been that Russia and Japan have no thought 
of fighting with each other again. Japan wants peace with everybody for some time 
to come. Russia is attending to her own internal development, and has given up 
the idea of those projects in the Far East which she used to entertain before the 
war. In fact, Russia and Japan have actually made an agreement with each other 
which secures peace between them. It is indeed more tidan this, for now, when 
we come to deal with questions in Manchuria, and so forth, instead of it being 
Russia against Japan, we find that Russia and Japan are in close concert with each 
other, and the tendency is for them to act together. Therefore the Japanese A ugWa paneBe 
Alliance is not in the least likely now to bring us into trouble with Russia, whatever 
might have been the case at the time of the Russo-Japanese war. I should like to 
say this about the alliance with Japan. The Japanese Goverment have been good 
allies; they have never strained that alliance; they have never come to us and 
asked for anything of any kind which was not well within the terms of the aUiance. 

I was very much struck with this at the time of the Russo-Japanese war ....(*) 

The reason why we have sounded the Japanese Government now as to prolonging 
it(‘) is this Arbitration Treaty with the United States. We feel that if we were to relations tvibh 
make a General Arbitration Treaty with the United States the people in the United 
States would at once say : “ Yes, but there is an alliance with Japan which was 
made previous to the Arbitration Treaty with the United States which has 
precedence over it. Supposing the United States becomes involved in a war with 
Japan, Great Britain, under the alliance, would be bound to go to the Japanese 
assistance ; the Japanese Alliance will have precedence, being prior to the American 
Arbitration Treaty, and the American Arbitration Treaty will go by the board.” 

So that if a General Arbitration Treaty is made — 1 am putting the possible United 
States point of view — between the United States and ourselves while the Japanese 
Alliance exists, the United States Grovernment at the present moment might perfectly 
well urge, and would urge, if the point was not met, that they would be bound under 

(®) [The omitted passages deal with the Busso-Japanese war, and suggest the prolongation 
of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance until 1921.] 

(*) [i.e., the Anglo- Japanese AUiance.] 
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no circumstances to go to war with us, but we should be bound to go to war with 
them if they became involved in a quarrel with Japan. I do not think there is the 
least chance of a quarrel with Japan, because I am quite convinced that the Japanese 
policy — her whole arrangements with Canada show it, and I find it in every way — 
is to concentrate her people in Korea and Manchuria and the parts neighbouring 
to herself in the Par East, and she does not want to encourage them to go abroad, 
though she has some difficulty in preventing them. There will never be a quarrel 
between Japan and the United States out of any attempt of Japan to settle herself 
on the American side of the Pacific Ocean ; that being so, I am quite sure there wdll 
not be trouble. But the United States Government is perfectly entitled to say that 
a general Arbitration Treaty would be one-sided if the alliance with Japan entailed 
upon us any obligation to break that Arbitration Treaty and go to war with the 
United States, even in the very improbable event of there being trouble between 
the United States and Japan. We have anticipated that point, and have proposed 
to the Japanese Government that when the alliance with them is prolonged for 
another ten years — ^if it is prolonged — ^it should be modified so as to contain an 
article stating definitely that the alliance should not entail upon us or upon Japan 
any obligation to go to war with a Power with which either of us has a General 
Arbitration Treaty. (^) If that is done, and done simultaneously with the conclusion 
of an Arbitration Treaty with the United States, it will entirely meet the United 
Sfates point, and will demonstrate that an alliance with Japan is no obstacle to the 
conclusion of an Arbitration Treaty. The Japanese are quite willing that that 
modification should be introduced, but I ought to tell you that they have suggested 
that the modification should be qualified to this extent : it should entail no 
obligation to go to war with a Power with which w^e have a General Arbitration 
Treaty unless that Power goes to war with Japan, not alone, but assisted by some 
other Power, or joins some other Power already at war with Japan. That is a 
point we have now to consider. It is a detail in the matter, but it would leave it 
perfectly clear, for instance, that if the United States and Japan were at war we 
should not be bound to interfere; but supposing, say, Eussia was at war with 
Japan, or Germany was at war with Japan, and the United States then went to 
the assistance of Germany, and we had no general Arbitration Treaty with either 
Germany or Eussia, then undoubtedly we should be bound to take part in the war. 
It is a very unlikely and remote contingency, but I mention it as a qualification, 
and I put the general suggestion before you, and I think, as regards Foreign Policy, 
perhaps that is the practical point on which I hope a decision may be reached in 
this Committee, that the Japanese Alliance should be extended for another ten years 
on the condition I have named with that qualification about arbitration, and on 
the understanding that the extension of it does not in any way affect the question 
of the freedom of the Dominions to deal with the question of immigration (®) 


(*) [Reference will be made in a later volum.e to the subject of a General Arbitration Treaty 
with the United States.] 

(*) [Sir Edward Grey’s speech ended here and a general discussion began.] 
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[£JD. NOTE . — The following Memorandum is that to which reference is made, supTa^ p. 377, 
Ed. noie.l 

APPENDIX VI. 


Memorandum communicated to Tewfih Pasha, September 23, 1909. 

F.O. 34716/659/09/44. Foreign Office, September 23, 1909. 

The S[ecretary] of S[tate] for F[oreign] A[ffairs] has the honour to 
ack[nowled]ge the receipt of the Mem[orandu]in addressed to him by the Ottoman 
Amb[assado]r(^) explaining the reasons which actuate the S[ublime] Porte in asking 
for the assent of the Powers to an increase of 4% in the Customs duty on merchandise 
imported into the Ottoman Empire, and the objects to which it is proposed to devote 
the proceeds of this surtax. An assurance is at the same time given that the revenues 
arising from the proposed increase of the Customs duties will not be allocated to 
enterprises already sanctioned by the Ottoman Gov[ernmen]t, notably the Bagdad 
Eailway, and that as a result of the imposition of the surtax the S[ublime] Porte 
will in the course of a few years be able to realise their project of abolishing transit 
and export duties, a measure which should be of considerable advantage to foreign 
trade. 

IT [is] E[xcellency] Tewfik Pasha will no doubt remember that it was only in 
1907 that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] consented to an increase of 3% in the 
Customs duty on merchandise imported into Turkey, (^) after prolonged negotiations 
and with some hesitation owing to the heavy sacrifices which the surtax would impose 
on British trade with Turkey. The desire of H[is] M[ajesty*s] G[overnment] for 
the success of the reforms in the Macedonian provinces and for a general improve- 
ment in the Customs administration of the Ottoman Empire was the chief inducement 
to H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] in consenting to this sacrifice on the part of 
British Commerce. The present demand for a further increase of 4% in the Customs 
duty on imports, making an increase of 7% or nearly double the duty, within the 
last two years, will impose a still further burden upon British commerce to which, 
in the absence of any special advantages accruing to foreign trade in general, it is 
difficult for H[is] M[ajesty*s] G[ovGrnment] to give their assent lightly. 

Nevertheless, H[is] M[ajesty's] G[ovemment], in their desire to do all in their 
power to assist the Turkish Gov[ernmen]t in the development of their resources and 
in the improvement of their administration, are ready to instruct H[is] M[ajesty*s] 
Amb[a8sado]r at Const [antino] pie to open negotiations with the S[ublime] Porte 
upon the question of Customs duties. 

There are, however, certain considerations in connection with this question to 
which it would be as well that the serious attention of the S[ublime] Porte should 
be drawn. 

The Ottoman Ambassador has shown in his memorandum the material 
advantages to be derived by the Ottoman Empire in general from the proposed 
increase in the Customs duty on imports. It is, in the opinion of H[is] M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment] desirable and equitable that Egypt, which forms an integral part of 
the Ottoman Empire, should likewise profit by the sacrifices which it is proposed to 
entail upon Powers trading with Turkey. The prosperity and material development 
of Egypt has been of late greatly impeded by the restriction of the powers of the 
Egyptian Gov[ernmen]t to borrow money for national reforms and enterprises, and 
so * long as this restriction is maintained it will be impossible for the material 
development of Egypt to proceed on its full and natural course. The removal of the 
restriction would entail no material sacrifice whatever upon Turkey, while it would 
undoubtedly increase the prosperity of her vassal State. Under these circumstances 
H[is] M[ajesty's] G[overnment], who are as deeply interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of Egypt as of the Ottoman Empire as a whole, are of opinion that it 

P) [u. supra, pp. 375-6, No. 273.] 

(^) [tJ. Gooch ds Temperley , Vol. V, pp. 198-9, No. 156, and end.] 
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would be dfficult to accede to the request of the S[ubliine] Porte for an increase 
of the Customs duty on imports without an analogous concession being made to 
Egypt by the removal of the restriction on the borrowing powers of the Egyptian 
Gov[ernmen]t. This point is regarded by H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] as one 
of essential importance. 

H[is] M[ajesty’B] G[overnment] take note of the undertaking given by the 
Ottoman Gov[ernmen't that, in the event of their assent being g^iven to the levy 
of an additional 4% import duty on British trade, the proceeds of this surtax will not 
be devoted to the Bagdad Eailway. They are, however, of opinion that, in order to 
render this pledge effective it will be necessary that the S[ublime] Porte should 
obtain from the German Gov[ernmen]t an assurance of their willingness to waive 
their right to any of the proceeds from the Customs increase for the sections of the 
Bagdad E[ailwa]y now in course of construction or to be constructed in the future. 
A confi[dentia]l communication to H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] that an assur- 
ance in this sense had been given by the German Gov[ernmen]t would remove one 
of the principal objections of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] to the proposed 
increase, and make it clear that the political promise given by the Porte would not 
subsequently embarrass relations with Germany. 

Allusion is made in Tewfik Pasha’s mem[orandu]m to the prospect of raising 
a large loan, on the guarantee of the additional Customs revenues, for the purpose 
of the development of agriculture, construction of Public Works, and the improve- 
ment of the judicial system. In the event of this project being realised H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] will expect, in view of the security offered being 
contributed in very large proportion by British trade, that at least one-third of the 
loan shall be offered for subscription in London, the conditions being equally 
favourable with those offered elsewhere. 

H[is] E[xcelleney] Tewfik Pasha is no doubt aware of the conditions asked by 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] and accepted by the S[ublime] Porte before the 
increase of the 3% surtax in 1907 received the assent of H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment]. These conditions, as H[is] E[xcellency] is no doubt aware, have 
only been partly fulfilled. H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] wish however to show 
their complete confidence in the intentions of the S[ublime] Porte to carry out to 
the full the promises made by the late Gov[ernmen]t for the amelioration of the 
Customs Houses, &c. by instructing the British Amb[asBado]r to discuss the question 
of the new and additional 4% surtax even before the conditions of the previous surtax 
have been completely fulfilled. 

In submitting the foregoing considerations to the Ottoman Ambassador, 
Sir Edward Grey is anxious to assure H[is] E[xcellency] of his sincere desire to 
meet the wishes of the S[ublime] Porte in this question, and of his earnest conviction 
that the Ottoman Gov[ernmen]t will fully realise the equity of the views of H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] and will take them into favourable consideration. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


The Gwinner Proposals for British participation in the Bagdad Railway. 

Memorandum hy Sir H. Babington Smith of his conversation with Dr. Gwinner in 

November 1909. (^) 

P.O. 41730/2074/09/44. 

Dr. Gwinner introduced the subject of British co-operation in the Bagdad 
Eailway. 

He traced the history of the previous negotiations on the subject, and said that 
while he was confident that the line would be finished in course of time without 
British co-operation, he believed that with British co-operation it would be completed 
at an earlier date. He was therefore still desirous to have that co-operation. 

He said that he would be prepared now to agree that the section from Bagdad 
to the Persian Gulf, Koweit or elsewhere, should be under British control, and should 
be constructed by British agency and with British material, the other interests only 
taking a subordinate share. It would be necessary to obtain the assent of the Turks 
to such an arrangement, but he believed that there would be less difficulty about 
this under the present than under the old rdgime. 

I asked what relation the British group would have to the rest of the line. He 
said that the arrangement for that had been made, and that he thought the simplest 
plan would be to divide the enterprise into two parts at Bagdad. He therefore 
proposed that the British group should have nothing to do with the line North of 
Bagdad. 

I pointed out that in order to complete the line to Bagdad, a very large annual 
sum would be required as guarantee and that it appeared to me that it would be a 
very long time, if not an indefinite time, before the Turks would be able to assume 
this heavy burden. 

Dr. Gwinner said that he looked to the increase in the customs duties to provide 
the money. He was aware that the British Government had declined to give their 
assent unless a pledge were given that the revenues should not be applied to the 
Bagdad Eailway. The Germans, on the other hand, desired that they should be so 
applied. 

The Grand Vizier had spoken to him of the dilemma in which they were placed, 
and he. Dr. Gwinner, had suggested to the Grand Vizier that a solution was to be 
found in British co-operation on the basis of British control of the Bagdad-Gulf 
section. 

I then pointed out that the type of railway now being constructed was 
imnecessarily expensive, that if the gauge were reduced and a more economical type 
of construction adopted, the guarantee at present provided for four sections, 
(840 kilometres from Bulgourlou onwards), would suffice to take the railway to 
Bagdad. 

Dr. Gwinner admitted that the type of Eailway was unnecessarily costly, 
especially in the Taurus section. He had endeavoured to persuade the Turks under 
the old rdgime to accept more economical curves and gradients for this section. They 
had, however, declined, and he was unwilh’ng to enter upon a new negotiation 
because it would give hostile interests an opportunity for opposition. 

I pointed out that if an agreement were arrived at for co-operation, this reason 
would cease to exist. Dr. Gwinner assented, but while admitting that economies 
might be made on the Taurus section, he strongly objected to a change of gauge and 
anticipated that the Turks would object on military grounds. He added that England, 
while glad to have a railway from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf would, he 
supposed, prefer a change of gauge, which would be an obstacle to the use of the line 
for militai^ purposes or troops coming from Europe. 

(1) [This memorandum was sent to Sir Edward Grey by Mr. Marling with his despatch 
Ko. 893 of November 9, 1909. The despatch is printed supra, pp. 884-5, No. 282.] 
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He did not give any final answer as to the possibility of a cheaper type of line ; 
and I explained that this suggestion was merely from myself, and that I was not in 
any way authorised to make or accept proposals of any kind. Dr. Gwinner added 
that any decision regarding the change of type would have to be taken in six weeks 
as he would be beginning actual construction after that. 

As regards the finance of the railway. Dr. Gwinner said that, taking into account 
the reserve of £600,000 kept in hand from the Konia Bulgourlou section, he expected 
that they would be about square when they reached El Helif ; this reserve and the 
profit on the three easy sections sufficing to pay for the costly Taurus section. 

As regards the remainder of this line from El Helif to Basrah, (about 1155 
kilometres). Dr. Gwinner anticipated a net saving of £2,000 per kilometre, or over 
millions. With this sum he proposes to create a reserve fund to meet the loss 
which there will be on the working when the traffic increases. Under the contract 
the company undertakes to work all traffic up to Frs. 10,000 per kilometre for a 
fixed sum of Frs. 4,500 per kilometre. Traffic receipts above that sum are to be 
divided in the proportion of 40% to the company and 60% to the Government. As 
the railway cannot work at 40% or even 45% of the gross receipts, there will be an 
increasing” loss as the traffic grows, for which it is necessary to provide. 

I suggested that the contract might be modified in this respect. If the economy 
of £2,000 per kilometre became unnecessary for the purpose of creating a reserve 
fund, this, with the adoption of a cheaper type of line, would permit of a very large 
reduction in the guarantee, which would, no doubt, serve as an inducement to the 
Government to modify the division of the receipts. 

I mentioned Sir W[illia]m Willcocks’ proposal for a railway from Homs to 
Bagdad. Dr. Gwinner spoke with some contempt of this scheme, and said that in 
his opinion it was impracticable without a guarantee. Even if it paid ultimately, it 
would not pay for a number of years. I thought it well to say that this scheme had 
not been devised or put forward in any way as a means of opposing the Bagdad 
Railway. It was proposed by Sir W[illia]m Willcocks entirely on his own initiative 
and without any political object whatever. 


H. BABINGTON SMITH. 
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[ED. NOTE . — ^The following report by Sir Edward Grey of his conversation with Count 
Mctternich on November 26 is referred to supra, p. 98, Ed. note, and p. 358, Ed. note.] 


APPENDIX VIII. 


Sir Edward Grey to Count de Sails. 

F.O. 371/340. 

39271/12/07/44. 

(No. 356.) Secret. 

Siij Foreign Office, November 26, 1907. 

Count Metternich spoke to me to-day on the subject of the Eagdad Eailway. 

He understood it was our idea that there should be a preliminary discussion 
between the four Governments. But the respective interests of the four Powers in 
the Eailway were not geographically ot intrinsically the same. Our interest was in 
the Persian Gulf ; the Eussian interest was different ; and the French interest was 
different again. It was, therefore, rather difB.cult to have any thing like a Conference 
of the four Powers. In such a Confei’ence, it might be that Germany would find 
herself opposed by the other three. 

For these reasons, he thought it might be better for the German Government 
to communicate with each of the three Governments separately. The three Govern- 
ments might communicate between themselves if they liked. 

I said I had not got so far as to suggest a formai Conference, though I thought 
that the Meeting of business men which had been referred to would have to 
represent all four Powers, because it might deal with questions that affected all, such 
as through-rates. 

The political aspect of the question might be disposed of before the business men 
met. I did not know what the views of the French and Eussian Governments might 
be and it was difficult for them to formulate views till the German Gov[emmen]t 
approached them. We had stated to the German Government our view of our own 
interest ; and I had let the French and Eussian Governments know what we had said. 

Count Metternich asked what opinion they had expressed. 

I told him the French and Eussian Ambassadors had exi)ressed the opinion that 
what we had said was satisfactory. But I had not heard from their Governments; 
nor did I see how they could formulate their views until the German Government had 
initiated a discussion. As a matter of fact, we had not come to any agreement 
among ourselves as to what should be said if the question of the Bagdad Eailway was 
raised during the Emperor’s visit. We had told them that we were not irreconcilable 
to the Eailway project, nor opposed to any participation on any conditions ; and they 
had agreed with us that it was for all of us to wait till the German Government 
expressed willingness to discuss the matter. 

Count Metternich went at some length into what our own particular interest could 
be in the Eailway, both from the commercial and the strategical point of view. He 
did not see how either could be endangered. He suggested that our strategic interest 
might he safeguarded if the railway stopped short of the Persian Gulf, say for instance 
at Busrah. He emphasised the fact that Germany must keep the Eailway as a 
German concession, and that she was no longer so disposed, as she once had been 
to admit participation in the control. 

I told him that I could not at this moment formulate any proposals as to the 
particular methods by which our strategical interest might be safeguarded : that was 
rather a matter to be examined by experts. I thought Busrah was within reach of 
the sea. But I was desirous that an agreement should be come to between all four 
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Powers, as it would remove a possible cause of friction and make the political path 
very smooth. 

To this Count Metternich assented. 

In the course of this conversation Count Metternich emphasized the readiness of 
Germany to guarantee that there should be no preferential rates and should be equal 
treatment for all trade. 

[I am, &c.] 

E. G[EEY]. 
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Admiralty to Foreign Office, 642 (No. 474). 

Tirpitz, Alfred von, Admiral, German Secretary of State for Navy, 1897-1916. 

To German Emperor, 198 (No. 124). 

Conversation with Captain P. Dumas, 1-3 (No. 1, and end.), 115-6 (No. 80, end.). 
Conversation with German Emperor, 198 (No. 124), 

Conversation with Lord Haldane, 679-81 (No. 506). 

Conversation with Captain H. L. Heath, 255-6 (No, 165, end.). 

Conversation with Sir F. C. Lascelles, 1 (No. 1). 

Conversation with Captain H. D. R. Watson, 514 (No. 396), 615-7 (No. 397, end. 2). 

Speech by, in Budget Committee of the Reichstag, March 17, 1909, 250-1 (No. 160, end.). 
Speech by, German Navy Bill, 1907, 77 (No. 43, end,). 

Speech by, in Reichstag, 116 (No. 80, end.). 

Statement by, re British proposals for discussing naval expenditure, 244-6 (No. 156), 
248 (No. 158), 321 (No. 210, ed. note). 

Policy of, towards German naval construction, 197-9 (No. 124), 507 (No, 390, end, 2), 
701 (No. 527, note («) ). 

Character and personality of, Captain P. Dumas ou, 126 (No. 81, end,). 

Secret papers of : Extract from Times, October 24, 1924, 197-200 (No. 124). 

Tittoni, Signor T., Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1903-6, 1906-9; Ambassador at Paris, 
1910-7, 

Meeting with Prince Biilow, 1907, 21-2 (No. 8). 

Trench, Col. F. J. A., British Military Attache at Berlin, 1906-10. 

To Sir E. Goschen, 228-30 (No, 145, end.), 234-6 (No. 149, end,), 252-3 (No. 162, end.). 

To Sir F. Lascelles, 20-1 (No. 7, end,), 109 (No. 75, end.), 147-8 (No. 94, end.), 176-8 
(No. 113, end,). 

Co7iversatio7i with the German Emperor, 20-1 (No. 7, end.), 109 (No. 75, end.), 176-8 
(No. 113, end,), 234-6 (No. 149, end.), 262-3 (No. 162, end.). 

Tsohirsghky, Herr von, German Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1906-7; Ambassador at Vienna, 
1907-16. 

Conversation with M. Jules Cambon, 33-4 (No. 18). 

Conversation with Sir F. Lascelles, 14-5 (No. 4), 33 (No. 17). 

Telegram to Tribune, April 1907, 31 (No. 16). 

Appointment of, as Ambassador at Vienna, 61 (No. 38). 

German Emperor and, 61 (No. 38). 

Prince Biilow and, 61-2 (No. 38). 

Tsudzuki, M. K., Japanese Delegate at the 2nd Hague Peace Conference, 1907. 

Conversation with Mr. Eyre Crowe, 109-10 (No. 75, min.). 
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Tweedmouth, 2nd Baron (Edward Marjoribanks), British 1st Lord of the Admiralty, 1906-8; 
Lord President of the Council, 1908. 

Correspondence with German Emperor, 132-3 (No. 82-3), 137-40 (Nos. 88-90), 176 (No. 112). 
(v. also suh Germany (Subject Index),) 

Private Letters — 

To Sir S. Grey, 132 (No. 82). 

Tyrrell, Mr. (since 1918, Sir: since 1929, 1st Baron) G., Senior Cleric at the British 
Foreign Office, 1907-18; Private Secretary to Sir E. Grey, 1907-15; Assistant Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1918-25; Permanent Under-Secretary, 1925-8; 
Ambassador at Paris, 1928- 

Gonversation with Herr von Kuhlmann, 739-40 (No. 565). 

Minute by, 620 (No. 460). 

Memorandum by, conversation with Herr von Kiihlniann, 789-40 (No. 565). 

Vaughan, Mr. John C. T., 2nd Secretary to British Embassy at Madrid, 1906-6; at 
St. Petersburgh, 1906; Ist Secretary at Copenhagen, 1906-11 (sometimes Charge 
d' Affaires); at Santiago, 1911-2 (sometimes Charge d'Affaires); at Bucharest, 1912-3 
(sometimes Charge d'affaires). 

To Sir E. Grey, 438-9 (No. 330). 

H.M. Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 1900- 

Meeting with King Edward VII at Gacta, 1907, 28 (No. 15), 29 (No. 16). 

H.M. Queen Victoria, 1837-1901. 

To German Emperor, 189 (No. 117). 

H.I.M. Victoria, German Empress and Queen of Prussia (German Empress Frederick). 

51 (No. 32), 154-5 (No. 98). 

ViLLAUME, M. M. 

Article by, in Aurore, 106 (No. 73). 

ViLLiERs, Mr, G. H., Clerk in the British Foreign Office, 1903-13. 

Minute by, 236 (No. 149), 259 (No. 168), 620 (No. 460), 646 (No. 476). 

Waldersee, Count von, Field-Marshal, German Commander in Northern China, 1900-1. 

52 (No. 32). 

Watson, Cart. H. D. B., British Naval Attachi at Berlin, 1910-3. 

To Sir E, Goschen, 515-8 (No. 397, end.), 518-9 (No. 398, end.), 555-7 (No. 416, end ), 
588-9 (No. 438, end.), 613-4 (No. 467, end.), 638 (No. 470), 644-6 (No. 476, end.). 
Conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz, 514 (No. 396), 515-7 (No. 397, end. 2). 
Conversation with Captain Widenmann, 518 (No. 398, end.). 

On proposals for exchange of naval information, 656-9 (No. 485, end.). 

Statement by, handed to Admiral von Tirpitz, 517-8 (No. 397, end. 3). 

Waugh, Mr. A . T., British Consul at Constantinople, 1903-14. 

Report by, on Bagdad Bailway, 326 (ed. note). 

Wedel, Karl Count von, German Ambassador at Vienna, 1902-7; Stattlialtcr in Alsace-Tjorrainc, 
1907-14. 

Appointed Imperial Statthalter, 61 (No. 38). 

Westmann, M. a. db, Bussian Minister at Munich. 

Conversation with Mr. Cartwright, 151 (No. 96). 

Whitman, Mb. Sidney. 

Interview with the Sultan of Turkey, May 1907, 37 (No. 21). 

Whittall, Mr. E., Partner in Sir W. Whittall & Sons, Constantinople; Administrator of the 
National Bank. 

Conversation with Dr. Gwinner, 384 (No. 282), 385 (No. 282, min.). 

Conversation with Sir C. Hardinge, 385 (No. 282, min.). 

Conversation with Mr. Marling, 384 (No. 282). 

Whittall, Sir J. William, Merchant, President of the British Chamber of Commerce in Turkey. 
Conversation with Dr. Gwinner, 394 (No. 293, and note (®) ). 

Widenmann, Gaptain-Lieutenant, German Naval Attache at London, 1907-12. 

Conversation with Captain H. Watson, 518 (No. 398, end.). 

Appointed Naval Attache in London, 3 (No. 1, end,). 
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WiLLCOCKS, Sir William, Adviser to Turkish Department of Public Works. 

Conversation with Sir C. Hardinge, 381-3 (No. 281). 

And Bagdad Bailway and irrigation schemes (r. sub Bagdad Railway, and Great Britain 
{Subject Index) ). 

H.I.M. William II, German Emperor, 1888-1918. 

To Prince von IBiilow, 89 (No. 57). 

To King Edward VII, 88 (No. 66), 132 (No. 81, note (2)), 138 (No. 88). 

To Emperor Francis Joseph, 233 (No. 147). 

To Emperor Nicholas II, 184 (No. 117, note). 

To President Roosevelt, 278 (No. 184). 

To Admiral von Tirpitz, 197-8 (No. 124). 

To Queen Victoria, 215 (No. 134, end.). 

Correspondence with Lord Tweedmouth, 132-3 (Nos. 82-3), 137-40 (Nos. 88-90), 143 (No. 92), 
176 (No. 112) (v. also sub Germany (Subject Index ) ). 

Telegram to President Kruger, 56 (No. 35, min.). 

Baron von Holstein’s account of circumstances of its drafting and despatch, 158-9 (No. 101). 
Conversation with Herr von Bethman Hollweg, 281 (No. 185). 

Conversation with M. Jules Gambon, 659-60 (No. 486). 

Conversation with King Edward VII, 183 (No. 116), 184-5 (No. 117). 

Conversation with M. Etienne, 58-9 (No. 36), 113-5 (No. 79). 

Conversation with Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 160-1 (No. 101). 

Conversation with Sir E. Goschen, 233 (No. 146), 434 (No. 325), 437 (No. 328), 530-3 
(No. 403), 600-2 (No. 446). 

Conversation with Sir E. Grey, 92-3 (No. 60). 

Conversation with Mr. (later Lord), R. B. Haldane, 96-8 (No. 63), 99 (No. 65), 367 (No. 266), 
679-81 (No. 506). 

Conversation with Sir C. Hardinge, 46 (No. 25), 181-2 (No. 115), 183-4 (No. 116), 
184-90 (No. 117), 191 (No. 118), 199-200 (No. 124). 

Conversation with Captain H. L. Heath, 441 (No. 335, end.), 488-9 (No. 373, end.). 
Conversation with Sir F. Lascelles, 12 (No. 3), 14-5 (No. 4), 111-2 (No. 78), 133 (No. 84), 
135 (No. 85), 137-8 (No. 88), 162 (No. 102), 175-6 (No. 112), 181-2 (No. 115). 
Conversation with Count Osten-Sacken, 205 (No. 129). 

Conversation with M. Pichon, 488 (No. 372). 

Conversation with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 93 (No. 60). 

Conversation with Lt.-Col. A, Russell, 59^5 (No. 442, end.). 

Conversation with Count de Sails, 438 (No. 329). 

Conversation with M. Sazonov, 543 (No. 411). 

Conversation with Count von Szogydnyi, 12 (No. 3). 

Conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz, 198 (No. 124). 

Conversation with Colonel F. Trench, 20^1 (No. 7, encl.)^ 109 (No. 75, end.), 176-8 
(No. 113, end.), 234-6 (No. 149, end.), 252-3 (No. 162, end.). 

Speech by, at Carlsruhe, 1904, 67 (No. 40). 

Speech by, at Guildhall, London, 1907, 175 (No. 112), 182 (No. 115), 190 (No. 117). 
Speech by, at Strassburg, 195-6 (No. 121). 

Speech by, at Windsor, 1907, 94 (No. 61). 

Speech by, to the Commanding Generals, January 1909, 228-30 (No. 145, end.). 

Meeting with King Edward VII at Cronberg, 58 (No. 36, min,), 172-200 (Nos. 110-24). 
Meeting with King Edward VII at WilhelmshOhe, 1907 , 42 (No. 24), 43 (No. 25), 
58 (No. 35, min.), 92 (No. 69), 191 (No. 118). 

Meeting with President Falli^res discussed, 39-40 (No. 22), 54 (No. 33). 

Meeting with M. Loubet, proposed, 1904, 67 (No. 40). 

Meeting with Emperor Nicholas IT at BjSrko, 1909, 276-7 (No. 183). 

Meeting with Emperor Nicholas II at Swinemtinde, 1907, 40 (No. 23). 

Visit to London, 1911, 631 (No. 467, note). 

Visit to Tangier, 1905, 159 (No. 101). 

Visit to Windsor (v. sub Germany (Subject Index), and Press, German). 

Visit to Queen Wilhelmina, announced, 85 (No, 52). 

And invasion of England, 117 (No, 80, min.), 186-7 (No. 117). 

And policy of the open door,” 93 (No. 60). 

And South African War (v. sub Africa, South, British (Subject Index ) ). 

Interview with, published in Daily Telegraph, 164 (No. 104), 165 (No. 106), 170 (No. 108), 
201-26 (Nos. 125-42) (a. also sub Germany (Subject Index)). 

Opinions of, on British and German armies, yellow and white races, 234-6 (No. 149, end.). 
Relations %vith King Edward VII, 46 (No. 26); Herr von Holstein on, 169 (No. 101); 

improved relations, 179 (No. 114). 

Belaiions with King George V, 489 (No. 374). 

And Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, 45 (No. 25). 

And T/ird Lonsdale, 46 (No. 26). 
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H.I.M. William II — (continued). 

Character and personality of, 

Mr. F. L. Cartwright on, 5-8 (No. 2). 

Sir Eyre Crowe on, 116 (No. 79, min.). 

Captain H. Heatli on, 506 (No. 390, end. 2). 

Herr von Holstein on, 159 (No. 101). 

Count Seckendorff on. 51-2 (No. 32). 

(v. also suh Germany (Subject Index).) 

Witte, M. (since 1905, Count), Eussian Finance Minister, 1892-1903; Plenipotentiary for the 
Peace Negotiations at Portsmouth, 1905; Prime Minister, 1905-6. 

Views on internal state of Eussia, 1907, 41-2 (No. 23). 

WvNDHAM, Mr. P. C. H., British Councillor of Embassy at Eome, 1908-11 (sometimes Ghargd 
d* Affaires). 

To Sir E. Grey, 268-9 (No. 176-7). 

Yamaza, M. E., Councillor of Japanese Embassy at London, 1909-12 (sometimes Charge 
d' Affaires)] Minister at Pekin, 1913-4, 

Conversation with Sir E. Grey, 693 (No. 517), 695 (No. 621), 717 (No. 542), 721 (No. 546). 

Zander, Dr. K., President of the Anatolian and Bagdad Eailway Cos., Director of the 
Deutsche Bank. 

Conversation with M. Auboyneau, 352 (No. 245). 

Conversation with Mr. Braham, 342 (No. 228), 343 (No. 230). 

Conversation with Sir N. O’Conor, 330-1 (No. 215), 337-9 (No. 223). 

Zeppelin, Count von. 

177 (No. 113), 264 (No. 172). 

Xenia, Grand Duchess of Eussia. 

Conversation with Sir G. Buchanan, 696 (No. 622). 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Ameer’s visit to India, 1907, and German 
press comment, 16 (No. 5). 

AFRICA. 

Belgian Congo, 

Count Metternicli’s conversation with 
Sir E. Grey re, 1911, 651 (No. 480); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on, 706 (No. 529, 
min.); Lord Haldane’s conversations 
re, 1912, 724 (No. 547, end.), 740 
(No. 565). 

East Africa, 

Great Britain no territorial ambitions in, 
651 (No. 480). 

German South-West, 

Incursion of Morenga into, 1907, 46 
(No. 25), 47 (No. 28), 50 (No. 30), 
90 (No. 58), 178 (No. 113, mm.). 

German annexation of, 56 (No. 35, min.). 

German West, 

Anglo-German Agreement re Neutral 
Zone, 57 (No. 35, min.). 

Portuguese Colonies, 

Count Metternich suggests to Sir E. Grey 
that disposal of colonies might 
become possible, December 1911, 
651 (No. 480); Sir E. Grey informs 
M. Paul Gambon that no negotiations 
are proceeding, February 1912, 664 
(No. 490) ; Anglo-German discussions, 
674 (No. 604), 683-4 (No. 506), 703 
(No. 628); Sir Eyre Crowe on, 706 
(No. 629, min,); Lord Haldane’s 
account of the conversations, 710 
(No. 632), and British Memo, on, 
724 (No. 547, end.); Herr von 
Kuhlmann suggests that France 
might be brought into the negotia- 
tions, 740 (No. 666); Anglo-German 
discussions continued. May, 752-3 
(Nos. 682-4); Sir E. Grey and Baron 
von Marschall on, 768 (No. 591). 

South Africa, 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ railway and telegraph 
lines in; German Emperor’s 
encouragement of, 93 (No. 60). 

South African War, 

Austria-Hungary and,: Emperor Francis 
Joseph entirely on side of England, 
212 (No. 183). 

Germany and, German campaign of 
calumny, 67 (No. 35, min.); Ger- 
man policy, 215 (No. 134, end.); 
German Emperor’s attempt to form 
a coalition against Great Britain, 
57 (No. 35, min.), his version of 
the question, 189 (No. 117), and his 
plan of cani]>aign for the War, 189 
(No. 117); German indignation at, 
November 1908, 209 (No'. 132); 
Prince Billow’s denial of, 214 
(No. 134, end,), and explanation to 
Sir E, Gosohen, 218 (No. 186); 
Sir F. Bertie on, 219-20 (No. 137) 
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AFRICA — (continued) . 

South Africa — (continued). 

South African War — (continued). 

Germany and — (continued). 

Alleg^ Franco-German-Russian pro- 
posal calling upon Great Britain 
to terminate the War, 202 (No. 
126) ; M. Nelidov on Franco- 
Russian version, and incorrect 
version of German Emperor, 
219 (No. 137). 

Memorandum by British Foreign 
Office as to attitude in regard to 
intervention, 204-6 (No. 129); 
Mr. Findlay on German 
Emperor’s attitude, 212 (No. 
133) ; Dr. Leyds on British naval 
power, 212 (No. 133) ; Prince 
Billow on question of interven- 
tion, 214-5 (No. 134, end.); 
M. Nelidov ’s account of German 
proposals, 219 (No. 137). 

German Emperor and telegram to 
President Kruger, 56 (No. 85, 
min.); Baron Holstein’s account 
of circumstances of drafting, 
158-9 (No. 101); M. Etienne’s 
defence of, September 1907, 56 
(No. 35, min.); Mr. G. S. 
Spicer’s comments on, 66-7 
(No. 35, min.); German fear of 
British attack, 66 (No. 35, min.). 

Prince Billow’s attitude during the 
War, 160 (No. 101); British 
press and his suggested visit to 
England, 1907, 82 (No. 48), 82 
(No. 49), Times ” on, 86 (No. 
53 and ed. note) ; Sir E. Grev on, 
89-90 (No. 68). 

Great Britain and: Sir Byre Crowe on 
lesson of, 110 (No. 76, min.). 

Holland and: feeling against England, 
in, 27 (No. 14); effect of self- 
government to the Transvaal, 27 
(No. 14). 

Russia and (v. also supra suh 
Germany). Russia declines to 
take advantage of England’s 
difficulties, 202 (No. 126). 


AGREEMENTS (v. sub Treaties). 

! 

i ALBANIA. 

Italian aims and Austria-Hungary, 92 
(No. 60). 

ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE (v. sub 
Morocco) . 

ALLIANCES (v. sub Treaties). 

B a i 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

General Grandin on, 54 (No. 38); 
and question of Franco-German 
Tapprochement, 54 (No. 33); Count 
Metfcernicli and Sir E. Grey on Frenoh 
attitude towards the provinces, 576 
(No. 425); German Emperor on, 594 
(No. 442, end,)] Prince Hohenlohe’s 
conciliatory policy and resignation 
(1907), 61 (No. 38). 

ARBITRATION. 

Sir E. Grey’s speech, March 1911 and 
German press comments on, 605 (No. 
451), Austro-Hungarian press on, 507 
(No. 452) ; Speech by Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg and press comments 
on, 616-7 (No. 458); Count Taube’s 
speech and Swedish attitude, 624 (No. 
463); Sir E. Grey on proposed Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, 786, 789 (App. V). 

ARMAMENTS, NAVAL. 

General, 

Berliner Tagehlatt on Development of 
Navies, and naval position, March 

1907, 18-20 (No. 6, end.). 

Disarmament (u. also sub Hague 

Conference). England’s honesty of 
purpose and German Press, 2-3 (No. 
1, end.)] Admiral von Tirpitz and 
Admiral von Muller on futility of 
expecting Germany to disarm, 3 
(No. 1, end.), Sir E. Grey on dis- 
cussion to reduce expenditure, not 
disarmament, 3 (No. l,win.); German 
press comment on Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s article in Nation ^ 16-16 
(No. 6) ; England alone supports 
general disarmament, 22 (No. 8). 

Austria-Hungary , 

Intention to build four Dreadnoughts, 
April 1909, 262 (No. 171), 264 (No. 
172), 264^5 (No. 173), 276 (No. 182); 
Colonel Delmc'-Radcliffo on Italian 
views of projected increase, 268-9 
(Nos. 176-7, end.)] advantages to be 
derived by Germany, 267 (No. 176), 
Mr. W. Langley on, 271 (No. 178, 
min.)] Baron von Achrenthal on 
Austro-Hungarian intentions, 270 

- (No. 178). 

France, 

Naval position, March 1907, 19 (No. 6, 
end.)] M. Delcassd on, February 

1908, 114 (No. 79). 

Great Britain would consult France before 
making commitments re German 
proposals, 814 (No. 206); French 
shipbuilding proposals, 1910, and 
obligations towards Great Britain, 
439 (No. 331), Sir E. Grey on, 
439-40 (Nos. 332-4); Sir E. Grey on 
extending Anglo-German negotiations 
to include France, February 1911, 
580-1 (No. 429); German references 
to, 684 (No. 432); French building 
programme, 1911, 596 (No. 443). 


ARMAMENTS, N ANAL— {continued). 

Germany, 

General, 

Prince Henry on friendliness of German 
navy, denial by Captain Lans of 
toast of the Great Day,” German 
navy defensive only against 
America or South America, May 
1909, 274 (No. 181, end. and min.)] 
Count Metternich and Sir E. Grey 
on, 276-6 (No. 182); Herr von 
Schoen on British suspicions, 277 
(No. 183), and Prince Bulow' on, 
279-81 (No. 185). 

Disposition of German fleet in home 
waters, 186-7 (No. 117). 

Dreadnoughts, responsibility for first 
building Dreadnoughts, German 
Emperor and Sir C. Hardinge on, 
186-7 (No. 117) ; Admiral von 
Tirpitz on, 199 (No. 124). 

Captain P. Dumas’ Annual Report on, 
for 1907, 117-32 (No. 81, end.)] 
Captain H. Heath’s general sum- 
mary and report on, August 1910, 
506-10 (No. 390, eneZ. 2). 

Comparison with Great Britain, 
February 1910, 438 (No. 830). 
Navy Bills y 1900, 1907, and building 
programmes f 

German Navy Bill, 1900, and command 
of the sea, 57 (No. 36, mm.); 
press suggestions, 60-1 (No. 37, 
end.)] New Bill, November 1907, 
provides this, 68-70 (No. 41, end.), 
70-2 (No. 42, end.)] Captain P. 
Dumas on effects of Bill, 60-1 
(No. 37, end.), 63-6 (No. 39, 
end.), programmes of building, 
estimates of cost, 63-6 (No. 89, 
end.), 120-1 (No. 81, end.); 
German opinion in favour of such 
a programme, but Admiralty might 
welcome an end to the agitation, 
66 (No. 39, end.)] Sir C. Hardinge 
suggests that a British policy of 
doubling building might cause a 
halt, 66 (No. 39, min.)] cost of 
projected programme arouses 
uneasiness, 1907, 66-6 (No. 39, 
end.)] Memo, for Naval Estimates, 
1907, translation of Text, 70-6 
(No. 42, end.)] Captain P, Dumas 
on, 72-6 (No. 42, end.)] Now Bill, 
1907, translation of Text, pro- 
gramme for building and rtiasons, 
68-70 (No.^ 41, end.), 70-6 (No. 42, 
end.); Reichstag Debate on, 77-8 
(No. 43, end.)] Captain P. Duma'^ 
on, 76 (No. 42, end.)] moderation 
in building duo to great cost, 121 
(No. 81, end.), Mr. "W. Langley on, 

131 (No. 81, min.)] German hope 
that England may for financial 
reasons first tire of maintaining a 
superior fleet, Sir Eyre Crowe on, 

132 (No. 81, min.}] Bundesrath 
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AKMAMENTS, NAVAL — (continued). 

Germany — (continued) . 

Nnvy Bills y cGc. — (continued). 

German Navy Bill. 1900^(r.oniinucd). 
accept additional expenditure, 
November 1907, 106 'No. 73); 
Sir E. Grey on rate of building, 
106 (No. 73, min.), 108 (ed. note). 

German Navy League, urgent desire in 
1906 and 1907 for a great navy, 
118 (No. 81, eneZ.); German 
Admiralty in opposition to Navy 
League, 1907, 121 (No. 81, eneZ.); 
annual meeting, 1907, necessary to 
hasten building programme, 34-5 
(No. 19, and encl.)\ League is 
national and non-political, 34-5 
(No. 19, and end .) ; political aims 
and Bavarian withdrawal from, 122 
(No. 81, end.)] heavy armaments 
at sea all-important to Germany, 
35 (No. 19, end.)] German 
Emperor’s thanks to the League, 
35 (No. 19, end.)] pressure of 
League in connection with Navy 
Bill, November 1907, 76 (No. 42, 
end.), 77-8 (No. 43, end.)] 
activities 122 (No. 81, end.)] 
general meeting of League, May 
1911, favours earlier replacement of 
ships, 638 (No. 470, end.). 

Great Britain, 

German press comment on 1907 pro- 
gramme, 15-6 (No. 5), 18-20 (No. 6, 
end.). 

Reduction of, February 1908, 133 (No. 
83) ; Prince Biilow states that 
Great Britain had made no proposals, 
Sir E. Grey on British readiness to 
compare Navy Estimates, 172-3 
(No. 110); British rate of building 
dependent on pace of German 
programme, 173 (No. 110); Sir E. 
Grey on moral effect of a reduction, 

173 (No. 110), 174 (No. 111). 

German Emperor’s letter to Lord Tweed- 
mouth, February 1908 (u, s^ih 

Germany). 

Estimates for 1908-9, sent by 

Lord Tweedmouth to the German 
Emperor, 332-3 (No. 82), 133 

(No. 83), 337-8 (No. 88); German 
press suggests understanding as 
to limitation, February 1908, 
137 (No. 87) ; Count Reventlow on 
views of British Statesmen upon 
German danger, April 1908, 144-6 
(No. 93, eneZ.) ; British Parliamentary 
discussion, 145 (No. 93, end.), 
Mr. Spicer on, 146 (No. 93, mm.); 
Sir E. Grey on necessity of increas- 
ing naval expenditure to meet 
German programme, August 1908, 

174 (No. Ill) ; British persistent 
requests to Germany for reduction of 


ARMAMENTS , NAVAL— (contnz ued) . 

Great Britain — (continued). 

Estimates for 1908-9 — (continued). 

naval armaments, 199 (No. 124); 
German press on British programme, 
friendly relations useless unless 
competition in building is abandoned, 
180 (No. 114); King Edward VII on, 
180 (No. 114, min.); Sir C. 
Hardinge’s suggestion of friendly 
discussion between the two Govern- 
ments, 183 (No. 116), 186 (No. 137); 
he thinks that German uncom- 
promising attitude offers justification 
for British counter-measures, 188 
(No. 117). 

Naval programmes, December 1908-July 
1909, Sir E. Grey’s conversations 
with Count Metternich, January 1909, 
237-8 (No. 151) ; importance of 
comparison of Naval Estimates, 237 
(No. 151); Notes for King Edward 
VII *s interview at Cronberg, 173-4 
(No. Ill), 779 (App. Ill); Sir C. 
Hardinge instructed to mention 
Naval Expenditure at Cronberg visit, 

237 (No. 151) ; in absence of any 
arrangement British programme must 
be based on German, 238 (No. 151), 
239 (No. 152); any slackening in rate 
of construction would be regarded as 
a good sign, 239 (No. 152). 

Estimates, March 1909, Sir E. Grey’s 
proposed statement, based on con- 
versations with Count Metternich 
that in the view of Germany there 

' was nothing out of which an arrange- 
ment could be made, 241 (No. 154); 
Naval Estimates debate, German 
press scoff at British “ panic,” 246 
(No. 157), 260 (No. 169); Professor 
Schiemann ou, 260 (No. 169); Sir E. 
Grey’s conversation with Count 
Metternich on, 257-8 (No. 167); 
Count Metternich suggests announce- 
ment of building of four additional 
ships, 258 (No. 167); Sir E. Goschen 
agrees, 261 (No. 170); Sir E. Grey 
on, 275 (No. 182). 

Two-Power standard, Sir E. Grey on, 
object defence and not aggression, 

238 (No. 151); Sir Eyre Crowe. on, 
270 (No. 178, min.)] Sir E. Goschen 
on maintenance of, 512-3 (No. 395), 
German Emperor on, 601-2 (No. 
446); Lord Haldane on, 682 (No. 
506); Mr. W. S. Churchill on One- 
Power instead of Jhvo-Power standard, 
720 (No. 545); Sir E. Grey’s state- 
ment of policy to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, Mav 1911, 781-5 
(.4pp. V). 

Responsible for first building Dread- 
noughts, 187 (No. 117), 273 (No. 180); 
Admiral von Tirpitz on, 199 (No. 124). 
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AFiMAMENTS, NAVAL— -(cor7/miied). 

Anglo-German negotiations re limitations of 

Armaments : 

(a) To the fall of Prince Billow, 1907—9, 

Admiral von Tirpitz will a^ere to 
building programme, January 1907, 
3 (No. 1, end.); Britisli pro- 
gramme dependent on German, 
136-7 (No. 87) ; Sir E. Grey on reduc- 
tion of British construction, 3 (No. 
1, German public opinion 

and Emperor’s policy, 7-8 (No. 2); 
feeling against England largely 
artificial, 10 (No. 2); Count 
Reventlow on increase of, January 

1907, 10 (No. 2); Mr. Cartwright 
states German navy not intended 
as an immediate threat to England, 
10-1 (No. 2); Sir Eyre Crowe’s 
belief that ultimate objective is to 
fight England, 11 (No. 2, min-); 
popular belief that development is 
directed against England, 160 (No. 
101) ; Prince Billow denies, December 

1908, 170 (No. 108); limitation of 
construction would allay suspicion, 
15 (No. 4, min.). 

German Naval programme, English 
press, attacks upon, and German 
Emperor’s annoyance at, January 
1908, 111 (No. 78), 137-8 (No. 88); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on, 112-3 (No. 78, 
mtn.); Sir E. Grey on, 133 
(No. 84) ; British Foreign Of&ce 
Memo, for presentation to Prince 
Billow on, February 1908, 134-5 
(No. 84, end ,) ; British Empire 
depends upon the preservation of 
its supremacy at sea, standard and 
proportion of navy to European 
countries must be maintained, 134 
(No. 84, end.); Sir F. Lascelles 
suggests omission of paragraphs 
referring to Brazil and France, 135 
(No. 85); Sir E. Grey, Sir Eyre 
Crowe and Mr. Jjangley agree, 136 
(No. 85, min.); instructions to 
omit, 136 (No. 86); Sir F. 
Lascelles informs German Emperor 
of the Memo, and mentions the 
modifications, 137-8 (No. 88); 
Sir E. Grey thinks this may prove 
unfortunate, 140 (No. 90); Sir F. 
Lascelles hopes that no harm may 
have been done, 141 (No. 91); 
Memo, communicated lo Prince 
Billow, who suggests that the Ger- 
man Emperor would approve of it, 
March 1908, 139 (No. 89); Sir Byre 
Crowe on Naval programme, 112-3 
(No. 78, min.); Mr. Jjangley and 
Sir 0. Hardinge on, 133 (No. 78, 
min.); “big-navy” policy of 
Germany dates from 1894, Sir Eyre 
Crowe on, 181-2 (No. 81, min]; 
German Emperor states programme 
had not been modified since 1900 : 


AIUIAMENTS, NAVAI^(conf?«aed). 

Anglo-Gennannegotiations, &c. — {coniin tied). 
(a) To the fall of Prince Billon), 19Q7-9 — 
(continued). 

Gei-man Naval programme — (contmued). 
claims right to build as many ships 
as may be necessary, February 
1908, 137-8 (No. 88). 

Hon* Bebel’s speech on naval construc- 
tion, February 1908, 115-6 (No. 80, 
end.) ; Admiral von Tirpitz on bad 
effect of, 116 (No. 80, end.); his 
belief that only ground for trouble 
was tradie rivalry, 116 (No. 80, 
end.) ; on necessity of replacing 
ships, 116 (No. 80, end.); Captain 
P. Dumas on rapidity of new con- 
struction 116, (No. 80, end.); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on Admiral von 
Tirpitz’s views, 117 (No. 80, min.); 
Admiral von Tirpitz’s policy, 
1905-6, against increasing the 
German fleet, 197-200 (No. 124); 
his struggle with the German 
Emperor and Prince Biilow, 197-9 
(No. 124) ; German belief in British 
idea of a preventive war, 1904, 197 
(No. 124); Speech by Mr. Lee and 
effect in Germany, 1905, 197 (No. 
124) ; Admiral von Tirpitz does not 
share view upon necessity of large 
new building programme, 198 
(No. 124); vast expenditure on 
aimaments an obstacle to good 
understanding with Great Britain, 
July 1908, 156 (No. 99); Herr 
von Schoon would like a formula 
for reduction, 156 (No. 99) ; 
Sir E. Grey on rate of construction, 
and effect of naval rivalry, August 
1908, 174 (No. Ill); mutual reduc- 
tion as evidence of pacific inten- 
tions, 174 (No. Ill); British 
persistent requests to Germany for 
reduction of Naval expenditure, 199 
(No. 124). 

German Jilmperor on respective 
strength of British and German 
Navies in 1909 and 1020, pro- 
gramme and expenditure, and con- 
vorsntinn with Sir C. Hardingi* 
on, 183-90 (Nos. 115-7), 198-200 
(No. 124); German programme 
drawn up in 1900 and would not 
be increased, 381 (No. 115), 186 
(No. 117), 199 (No. 124); Sir C. 
TJardinge’s suggestion of a friendly 
discussion between the two Govern- 
ments on, 183, 385-0 (Nos. 116-7); 
German Emperor’s annoyance at 
suggestion of limitation of expendi- 
ture, 181 (No. 116); his uncom- 
promising attitude, 183 (No. 116), 
186-7 (No. 117), 398-200 (No. 124). 

Discussion of question by Sir C. 
Hardinge and Herr von Jenisch, 
188 (No. 117); Sir C. Harding-o 
regrets uncompromising attitude of 
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ARMAMENTS, ISi AY ALr-{continued). 

Anglo-German negotiations , &e . — (continued ) . 
(a) To the fall of Prince Billow, 1907-9 — 
(continued). 

Germany, 188 (No 117); Sir Eyre 
Crowe on rejection of British pro- 
posals for mutual limitation of 
armaments, 382-3, (No. 115, min.) ; 
Anglo-German relations dependent 
upon rivalry in naval expenditure, 
Sir E. Grey on, 194 (No. 120); 
German programme fixed by law 
and not to be altered, 194-5 (No. 
120) ; no Anglo-German arrange- 
ment made at Cronberg, 195 
(No. 120), 195-6 (No. 121); 

German press comments after Cron- 
berg meeting, 190-2 (No. 118), 
192-4 (No. 119). 

German expansion and other Powers, 
1908, 159 (No. 101); Baron 

Holstein opposed to expansion, 159 
(No. 303); Prince Billow’s influence 
against expansion, 160 (No. 101); 
speech by Prince Billow on limita- 
tion of naval armaments, December 
1908, 169 (No. 108); discussed with 
Sir E. Goschen, 169-70 (No. 108); 
impossible to modify German pro- 
gramme, 170 (No. 108). 

Naval Programmes, December 1908- 
July 1909, 

Sir E. Grey’s conversations with 
Count Mettemioh, January- 
March 1909, 287-46 (No. 161-6); 
Count Metternich on undesira- 
bility of publishing the conversa- 
tions, 244 (No. 166) ; Sir E. Grey 
on rate of construction and 
number of Dreadnoughts to be 
completed in 1912, 237-8 (No. 
161), 240 (No. 153), 248-4 

(No. 166, ed, note) ; Count 
Metternich thinks Sir E. Grey's 
estimate excessive, 238 (No, 151), 
239 (No. 152), 241 (No. 164); 
and remarks upon rate of con- 
struction, 240 (No. 153); German 
programme fixed by law and 
would not be exceeded, 288 (No. 
161). 

Debate on estimates in British 
Parliament : Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. McKenna upon numbers 
of Dreadnoughts to be completed 
in 1932, 242-3 (No. 155), 

819-20 (No. 210, ed, note); 
comments by Admiral von Tirpitz 
on Mr. McKenna’s statement 
and non-acceptance of German 
figures, 292-3 (No. 199, ends. 1 
and 2), 821 (No. 210, ed, note): 
Count Metternich regrets British 
statements upon 1912 com- 
pleted ships, 242 (No. 155); 
Mr, McKenna and Sir E, Grey 


ARMAMENTS, NAVAL— (continued). ^ 

A nglo-German negotiations, &o. — (continued). 
(a) To the fall of Prince Bulow, 1907-9 — 

(continued). 

Naval Programmes, &c. — (continued). 

Debate on estimates — (coyitinued). 
on the misunderstanding of 
German figures, 242-3 (No. 155), 
Count Metternich on, 245-6 (No. 
156) ; Herr von Schoen on the 
discussion in British Parliament, 
251-2 (No. 161); German 
Emperor on, 252-3 (No. 162, 
end), 275 (No. 182); Prince 
Billow on, 257 (No. 166). 

German shipbuilding not to be re- 
garded as competitive with 
British, February 1909 , 239 

(No. 162). 

Exchange of Information, Sir E. 
Grey’s suggestion of allowing 
Naval Attaches of tw^o countries 
to verify number of ships actually 
being built, March, 240 (No. 
153), 242 (No. 354), 243 (No. 
165) ; not accepted by Count 
Metternich, 241 (No. 153); King 
Edward VII on, 242 (No. 154, 
min.) ; Herr von Schoen on, 
251-2 (No. 161). 

Acceleration of rate of building : 
Count Metternich and Sir B. 
Grey on, March 1909, 244-5 
(No. 166); Mr. G. S. Spicer on, 
246 (No. 157, min.) ; Admiral 
von Tirpitz on, 250 (No. 160, 
end.); German Emperor denies 
acceleration, 263 (No. 162, end.) ; 
Sir E. Grey asks Count Metter- 
nich to confirm that Germany 
will not accelerate her building 
programme, 253-4 (No. 163) ; 
Count Metternich agrees and 
gives permission for use of all 
information in Parliament, 254 
(No. 164); Admiral von Tirpitz 
denies British statements ihat 
German programme had been 
accelerated,' 255 (No. 165, eneZ.); 
and conversation with Captain 
H. L. ' Heath, 265-6 (No. 165, 
end.) ; Prince Biilow on no 
intention of accelerating, 257 
(No. 166) ; Sir E. Grey on risk of 
basing calculations upon declara- 
tions of intention, 258 (No. 167) ; 
Mr. Findlay suggests Germany 
not likely to discuss limitations 
of armaments until German 
fleet has attained sufficient 
strength, 259-60 (No. 168, and 
min.). 

Proposal for discussion of naval 
expenditure : Admiral von Tirpitz 
reported statement that Germany 
would have been ready to accept 
a proposal* 245-6 (No. 166); 
Sir B. Grey on Germany not 
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ARMAMENTS, NAVAL — (continued). 

Anglo-Germannegotiation?,&c. — (continued). 
('a) To the fall of Prince Biihw, 1907-9 — 

(continued). 

Naval Programmes, &c. — (continued). 

prepared to enter into any 
arrangement, 244-6 (No. 166); 
Count Mettemich on British 
willingness to discuss, but Ger- 
many had made no formal offer 
as there appeared no prospect of 
acceptance, 246 (No. 156); depre- 
cates attempt to obtain admission 
of German unwillingness to 
discuss, 246 (No. 156); Budget 
Committee request statements 
from Prince Biilow and Baron von 
Schoen, 247 (No. 158), 320 

(No. 210, ed. note); Baron von 
Schoen ’s statement as to British 
advances, no formal proposal, 
249 (No. 169), 320-1 (No. 210, 
ed. note); Cologne Gazette on, 
247 (No. 168); Prince Biilow on, 
256-7 (No. 166), 320-1 (No. 210, 
ed. note); Admiral von Tirpitz 
on possibility of Anglo -German 
understanding, 250-1 (No. 160, 
end.) ; discrepancy between 
statements in British Parlia- 
ment and Admiral von Tirpitz ’s 
statements that no British pro- 
posals had been made, 246 
(No. 156), 247-8 (No. 158), 321 
(No. 210, ed. note). 

German Press suggest time is now suit- 
able for conclusion of an arrange- 
ment, April 1909, 263 (No. 171), 
267 (No. 175) ; Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter’s views on a political 
entente or a naval convention, 
266-6 (No. 174) ; British views on 
motives for and unsuitability of, 
266 (No. 174, min.), 267 (No. 
175, min.); Herr F. Demburg 
says a limitation agreement 
would be welcomed, 272-3 
(No. 180); Admiral Tiipitz 
thinks there is no possibility of 
an understanding, 277 (No. 183) ; 
Herr von Schoen would like to 
find a remedy for present state 
of relations, June 1909, 277-8 
(No. 183) ; Sir E. Goschen 
agrees on difficulty of finding a 
formula, 278 (No. 183); Naval 
question dominates the situation, 
Mr. Langley and Sir E. Grey 
on, 278 (No. 183, min.); Pre- 
sident of U.S.A. invited to make 
proposals for reduction of arma- 
ments, July 1909, 278-9 (No. 
184) ; Herr von Schoen on 
difficulty of making any step 
towards an understanding, 280-3 
(No. 186). 


ARMAMENTS, NAVAL — (continued). ^ 
Anglo-German negotiationsj&c. — (continued). 
(b) Herr von Befhmann Hollweg's 'pro- 
posals, 1909, 

TTerr Bethmann Hollweg on readiness 
to make proposals for a naval 
arrangement and discuss Anglo- 
German relations, August 1909, 
283 (No. 186); he suggests possible 
lines for an understanding, 284 
(No. 187); Sir E. Grey would 
welcome proposals for a naval 
arrangement, 284 (No. 187, min.), 
285 (No. 188), 288 (No. 193), 288 
(No. 194); Sir C. Hardinge on the 
proposals, 285 (No. 189); under- 
standing on naval matters of 
primary importance, 286-6 (No. 
190); conversation between Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg, Herr von 
Schoen and Sir E. Goschen; Ger- 
man suggestions that tempo of 
construction of German programme 
might be regulated, speed of 
construction would not be acceler- 
ated, 293-8 (No. 200 and end.), 
301-2 (No. 201), 304-9 (No. 204); 
Sir E. Goschen suggests that 
rigid execution of German pro- 
gramme excludes any limitation of 
expenditure, 294 (No. 200); Sir E, 
Goschen suggests that proposals on 
basis of present German programme 
would be unlikely to be accepted, 
296 (No. 200), 306 (No. 204), 
309 (No. 204, end.), 314 (No. 207); 
German suggestion of legal recogni- 
tion of England’s naval supremacy 
in the agreement, 296 (No. 200, 
encl.); Sir G. Hardinge on, 299 
(No. 200, min.), and on German 
programme, and suggested rate of 
construction, 299 (No. 200, min.); 
Sir G. Hardinge ’s suggested reply 
to the German Chancellor, 300 
(No. 200, min.)\ Sir E. Goschen ’s 
account of the conversations, 301-2 
(No. 201); any arrangement agreed 
upon should only cover two or three 
years, 295 (No. 200), 301-2 (No. 
201) ; both Powers should limit 
themselves to build an agreed 
number of capital ships only, 306 
(No. 204), 308 (No.. 204, end.); 
Sir E. Grey is ready to receive 
pro-posals, 304 (No. 203); conversa- 
tions continued, November 1909, 
304-9 (No. 204); Germany willing 
to limit by treaty extent of her 
naval armaments, but must 
receive pacific assurances, 308-9 
(No. 204, end.); Sir C. Hardinge’s 
summary of, and comments upon, 
proposals, 330-2 (No. 204, end., 
min.); Sir E. Grey on delay in 
negotiations due to General Elec- 
tion, but naval question sent to 
Admiralty for investigation, 312-3 
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Ali M A M E NT S , N A V AL — (cun tinned), 
Anglo-Gcrman negotiations, (fee. — (continued). 

(b) Herr von Bothmann Hollweg's 'pro- 
posals, 1909 — (continued). 

(No. 205); Sir E. Goschen does 
not think that there is any German 
intention for more acceptable pro- 
posals at a later date, 314-5 (No. 
207) ; question shelved for the 
moment, Sir Eyre Crowe on object 
of the proposals, 315 (No. 207, 
mm.); King Edward VII on, 315 
(No. 207, min.); Herr vou Sehoen 
states in Kblnische Zeitung that 
no agreement has been concluded 
and that there is no intention of 
Germany receding from naval con- 
struction programme, December 
1909, 316-7 (No. 208); German 
press on, 317-8 (No. 209); Pan- 
Germans do not desire an under- 
standing, Sir Eyre Crowe on, 316 
(No. 208, min.); Mr. Langley 
and Sir C. Hardiiigc on, 317 
(No. 208, 7nin .) ; German press 
reiterate that Navy Law must not 
be modified or discussed, 317-8 
(No. 209); Sir Eyre Groove, 
Mr. Langley, and Sir C, Hardinge 
on, 318-9 (No. 209, min.); attitude 
of British press and Election 
speeches, Sir B. Grey’s policy, 319 
(No. 210) ; summary of the negotia- 
tions, Sir E. Goschen ’s Annual 
Keport, 1909, 319-24 (No. 210, 
ed. note), 

|,cj An(}lo-(rorman negotiations , 1910, 
British position as to resumption of, 
442 (No. 336); Count Mettemich 
on impossibility of altering 
German naval programme, 442 
(No. 336), 442 (No. 337); Sir E. 
Grey discus-ess details with Herr 
Kuhlmann, 442-3 (No. 337); Sir E. 
Grey on no prospect of an arrange- 
■ ment, 462 (No. 346); general 
political understanding suggested 
by Germany, 468-4 (No. 348) ; 
Gorman friendly reception of 
Mr. Asquith’s speech on Naval 
Estimates, July 1910, 495 (No. 380), 
496-7 (No. 382); German rate of 
c.onstruoiiou aufl Persian question 
as effecting agreement, 497 (No. 
382); Sir E. Grey assures M. Paul 
Gambon that there existed no bind- 
ing undertaking with Germany upon 
naval construction, 499 (No. 385); 
discussion of limitation of naval 
armaments in German press and 
introduction of party ({uostion into, 
July, 499-503 (No. 386); Memo, 
on British p<3sition for communica- 
tion to Germany, 501-2 (No. 387); 
Captain Heath’s general summary 


ABMAMENTS, NAVAIr-(coafmwed). 

Anglo-Germannegotiations,&c. — (continued). 

(c) Anglo-German negotiations, 1910 — 
(continued). 

of German naval affairs, August, 
506-10 (No. 390); Sir E. Goschen 
on German suggested modification 
of te^npo in shipbuilding, 510 (No. 

391) ; Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s 
vague explanation, 513 (No. 395); 
modification of German Fleet Law 
necessary to satisfy British public 
opinion, 510 (No. 391), 511 (No. 

392) ; British course to restrict 

shipbuilding if German programme 
not increased, 512 (No. 394), 512-3 
(No. 395) ; Sir E. Goschen on 
British maintenance of Two-Power 
standard, 512-3 (No. 395); German 
Emperor on improved Anglo- 
German relations, 514 (No. 396); 
Herr von Bethmann Holhveg's 
reply to British Memo, on Anglo- 
Gonnan Naval Agreement, October, 
520-5 (Nos. 399-400) ; Sir Eyre 
Crowe on German offer to reduce 
rate of shipbuilding and vagueness 
of proposed political agreement, 
520 (No. 399, mm.); suggests 

drawing up draft of a naval agree- 
ment, 525 (No. 400, min.); Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg regards a 
political understanding as a sine 
qud non for a Naval agreement, 
528-9 (No. 401) ; German Emperor 
will never consent to bind himself 
not to add to existing programmes, 
531 (No. 403); Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter’s explanation of state- 
ment, 532-3 (No, 403); Sir Eyre 
Crowe on inconsistent German 
attitude, 583 (No. 403, min.); 
British equivalent for a German 
engagement not to exceed limits of 
Naval Law, Sir Eyre Crowe on, 
533-4 (No. 404); Sir E. Goschen ’s 
review of the negotiations, 540 
(No. 408) ; no German delay in 
executing building programme, 
1910, 540-1 (No. 409); Sir Eyre 
Crowe on secrecy of thje negotia- 
tions, 536 (No. 404); German idea 
of inviting France and Russia to 
join in a naval arrangement, 537 
(No. 405), 540 (No. 408); British 
and German press discussions ou 
Anglo-German relations and limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments, Novem- 
ber, 540-2 (Nos. 409-10); German 
Emperor on British naval policy, 

543 (No. 411) ; possibility of 
slackening of German rate of con- 
struction and agreement based 
thereon, Count Metternieh on, 543 
(No. 412); German statement on 
limitation of naval armaments, 

544 (No. 412, end.); German 
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ARMAMENTS, ^ AVAL— {continued). 

Anglo-German negotiations, &c. — {conUnued) . 

(c) Anglo-German negotiations, 1910 — 

(continued). 

statement as to number of Dread- 
noughts in April 1913, handed to 
Sir E. Grey, 544-5 (No. 413 and 
end.) ; Captain Watson’s review of, 
655-7 (No. 416, oncl.)\ Sir Eyre 
Crowe and Mr. Langley’s com- 
ments on, 557 (No. 416) ; Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg’s speech in 
Reichstag, England has made no 
proposals to allow Germany to 
accept or refuse a treaty, 567 (No. 
422); Count Metternich on British 
use of German figures, 567-8 
(No. 423) ; Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg defines German attitude, 
572-3 (No. 424, end. 2), and 
emphasizes importance of the 
secrecy of any negotiations, 574 
(No. 424, end. 2). 

(d) Anglo-German negotiations , 1911-2, 
Sir E. Goschen on relative influence of 

Anglo-German programmes, Febru- 
a^ 1911, 581-3 (No. 430); discus- 
sion of Navy estimates in Reichstag, 
Captain Watson on strong naval 
policy of Germany, 588-9 (No. 438, 
end. 1) ; British Cabinet Committee 
formed to submit proposals to 
Cabinet, 590-1 (No. 440); British 
construction for 1911, 691 (No. 
440); Mr. McKenna’s replies in 
House of Commons, 1909 and 1911 
compared, 591-3 (No. 441, end.); 
German Emperor’s acquiescence in 
a naval arrangement to follow a 
political understanding, 601 (No. 
446), and on British maintenance 
of Two-Power Standard, 601-2 (No. 
446) ; German reply to British 
memo. : unable now to make pro- 
posals for reducing tempo of 
construction, but will consider any 
British proposal for mutual reduc- 
tion of expenses; will await pro- 
posals for a formula for a naval 
agreement, 621-2 (No. 462), 625-6 
(No. 464), 626-7 (No. 464, end.)] 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s summary and 
comments upon the negotiations. 
622-3 (No. 462, min.), 627-9 (No. 
464, min.); Mr. Langley, Sir A. 
Nicolson and Sir E. Grey on, 623 
(No. 462, min.), 629 (No. 464, 
min.) ; Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s explanation of, 625-6 
(No. 464) ; British Memo, sum- 
marising history of the negotia- 
tions, May, 681-6 (No. 468) ; 
Maintenance of Naval Power the 
foundation of British Foreign 
Policy, Sir E. Grey on. May, 1911, 
781-2 {App. V) ; Anglo-German 
attempts at agreement to reduce 
expenditure, 785 {App. V). 


ARMAMENTS, NAVAL— (confi/iued). 

Anglo-German negotiations, &c. — {continued). 

(d) Anglo-German negotiations, 1911-2 — 
(continued). 

Activities of German Navy League, May 
1911, 638 (No. 470, end.); Captain 
Watson on shipbuilding resources of 
Germany, September, 645 (No. 476, 
end.); and on attitude towards an 
understanding, 646 (No. 476, 
end.); Sir Eyre Crowe on, further 
action to be delayed, 646-7 (No. 
476, min.); German 1912 pro- 
gramme to be increased, 660 
(No. 486). 

(e) Lord Haldane's Mission, 1912, 

German New Navy Law and increase 

of fleet : consequent British action 
of two keels for each German one; 
possibility of spreading out time of 
construction, 670-1 (No. 500), 678-9 
(No. 506); discussion with Admiral 
von Tirpitz, 680-2 (No. 506); SirE. 
Goschen on, 672-3 (No. 502), 674-5 
(No. 504) ; Sir Eyre Crowe on 
684-6 (No. 606, min.); Baron von 
Stumm on, 687 (No. 508); Sir F. 
Bertie on, 688 (No. 509) ; Herr von 
Jagow on difficulties of a limitation 
of armaments, 689 (No. 612); 
Sir E. Grey informs M. Paul 
Cambon that there seemed little 
prospect of a definite undertaking 
for limitation, but expenditure 
might be regulated, 691 (No. 514); 
difficulty of making any agreement 
which was coincident with a sub- 
stantial increase in German Fleet, 
696 (No. 523); British Admiralty 
Memo, on German new Navy Law 
commimicated to Count Metternich, 
698 (No. 624, end.); M. Jules 
Cambon and Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg on Anglo-German relations, 
699-700 (No. 526); German naval 
policy : movement for increase of 
navy, 700-2 (No. 627); Mr. W. 
Churchill’s speech at ' Glasgow, 
February 1912, and effect in Ger- 
many, 701 (No. 527, note); German 
divided opinion upon naval under- 
standing, 701, (No. 527, note); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on German deter- 
mination to continue competition 
in building, 702 (No. 627, min.); 
Herr von Kuhlmann thinks naval 
agreement should be preceded by a 
colonial arrangement, March, 708 
(No. 528); German observations 
upon British objections to increases 
in new Navy Law, 704-6 (No. 529) ; 
Sir E. Grey on increased British 
expenditure entailed by German 
programme, 708 (No. 530); Lord 
Haldane on his conversations upon 
new Fleet Bill, 710 (No. 532); sug- 
gested withdrawal of Fleet Law if 
Great Britain would offer suitable 
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A KM AMEN Tb, NAVAL — (continued). 

AngJo-G crj-j lannegotiations , &;c. — {ro7i i in ucd) . 

(o) Lord Haldmc's Mission ^ 1912 — 

(continued). 

political formula, 710-1 (No. 533); 
Great Britain’s intention to main- 
tain naval preponderance, 712 
(No. 534) ; Count Metternich 
suggests British Memo. was 
greatly exaggerated, 713 (No. 536); 
possibility of sending British naval 
expert to Berlin to investigate the 
Novelle, 713 (No. 536) ; Count 
Mctternicli on interdependence of 
a formula and naval expenditure, 
713 (No. 537); Count Metternich 
on possibility of amending the 
Novelle, 714 (No. 539); Sir E. 
Goschen on German Naval policy 
and effects of the Memoranda, 
716-7 (No. 541); speech by 
Mr. Churchill on British One- Power 
Standard, 720 (No. 545) ; Lord 
Haldane’s position in the discus- 
sions as to naval matters, 723 (No. 
647, cncl.)\ Germany can only deal 
with question of armaments and 
naval budget if there were an agree- 
ment about neutrality, 724r-5 (No. 
548); Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
on the Fleet Novelle, 732 (No. 
560); Herr von Boeder on, 738 
(No. 660); German Novelle to pro- 
‘ coed, 746 (No. 673); Anglo-German 
uegotiations on naval armaments 
suspended. May, 762-3 (Nos. 
582-4) ; policy of Admiral von 
Tirpitz and his belief in superiority 
of German fleet, July, 760-1 
(No. 594). 

f^lrchange of information ^ 
lIi'iT von Schocn on future })OSRibilities, 
July 1909, 2B1 (No. 185); Admiral 
von Tirpitz ’s refusal to give further 
information as to building of 
battleships on the grounds that his 
statements have not boen officially 
accepted in England, October 1909, 
202-3 (No. 199, ends. 1 and 2); 
Sir E. Grey on effectiveness of an 
(’xcliango of information, 303 (No. 
202) ; Horr von Bethmann Hollweg 
not opposed in principle, but 
deprecates any idea of control, 305 
(No. 204), 307-8 (No. 204, end). 
[‘.fifisli Attache ndused all information, 
April 1910, 464 (No. 348); Count 
Metternich ’s criticism of British 
Naval Attache's reports, 489-90 
(No. 374); Admiral von Tirpitz’a 
policy of secrecy, 607 (No. 390, 
end. 2), 611 (No. 391), 514 (No. 
396); British opinion upon import- 
ance of exchange of information, 
502 (No. 887), 611 (No. 392); Herr 
\ou IJothmanii Hollwog against, 613 
(No. 395); Admiral von Tirpitz on 


ARMAMENTS, NAVAL— (coafmued). 

Anglo-Germannegotiations,&c. — (continued). 

Exchange of information — (continued). 

British Parliamentary incorrect 
quotation of information supplied 
to Captain Heath, 515 (No. 397, 
end.); Captain Watson on Admiral 
Tirpitz ’s readiness to discuss pro- 
posals, 516-7 (No. 397, end.); 
proposals handed to Admiral von 
Tirpitz by Captain Watson, 517-8 
(No. 397, end.); Admiral von 
Tirpitz in favour of proposals, 618 
(No. 398, end.); Kapitan Widen- 
mann’s desire to call on First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 518-9 (No. 398, 
end.); Sir Eyre Crowe on undesir- 
ability of this procedure, 519 (No. 
398, min.); Sir A. Nicolson on 
undesirability of naval authorities 
exchanging views at present, 519 
(No. 398, end.); Germany has no 
objection to reciprocal furnishing of 
information, 620 (No. 399), 621-2 
(No. 400); accepts British proposals 
for interchange, but must know 
equivalent British proposals, 528 
(No. 401); German Emperor has 
no objection to Admiralties 
exchanging information, 531 (No. 
403); Sir Byre Crowe on effect on 
relations of an exchange of informa- 
tion, 534 (No. 404) ; favourable 
impression of German willingness 
to exchange information, 558 (No. 
417) ; British Admiralty on informa- 
tion desired as to German ship- 
building programme, and visits of 
Naval Attaches, 66()-l (No. 418); 
Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir A. Nicolson 
and Sir B. Grey on separate 
discussion of exchange of informa- 
tion and general naval understand- 
ing, 661 (No. 418, min.); German 
doubts as to effects of exchange, 574 
(No. 424, end. 2); Count Metter- 
nich says that Germany accepts 
proposals for exchange absolutely, 
675 (No, 424, min.), 575-6 (No. 
425); British Government ready to 
consider question of political 
formula and German naval pro- 
gramme, 576 (No. 425). 

Arrangement for exchange might be 
independent of any political 
formula, Sir E. Grey would desire 
an exchange of notes, January 1911, 
579 (No. 427); and considers time 
now suitable for initiating negotia- 
tions, 579-80 (No. 428); Sir E. 
Goschen on exchange of notes, 683 
(No. 431) ; Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg on scope and style of 
agreement, 684 (No. 433); limita- 
tion of the question to exchange 
of naval information, 584-5 (No. 
434 and min,), 586 (No, 485); 
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AEdMAMENTS, NAVAL— (co/iin? ued). 

Auglo-G-erman negotiations, &c. — {co7i tinned). 

Ervehange of ui formation — (continued). 

discussed by Sir E. Goseben and 
Herr von Betbmann Hollweg, 
agreement as to data to be com- 
municated and visits of Attaches 
to building yards, 586-7 (No. 436); 
German Emperor states that 
exchange of naval information is 
useless, 594 (No. 442, end.); 
British comments on, 595-6 (No. 
442, min.); Great Britain ready to 
proceed with the proposals, 598 
(No. 444, end.) ; Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg ’s regret at delay in 
reply, 600 (No. 445); Sir A. 
Nicolson on, 603 (No. 449) ; Austro- 
Hungarian press comments on the 
proposal for exchange, 607 (No. 
452); German reply to British pro- 
posals promised, 608 (No. 453): 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
communicates reply to Sir E. 
Goschen, 608-9 (No. 454); Germany 
accepts British suggestions as to 
data to be exchanged, but suggests 
that the information be exchanged 
simultaneously, 608-9 (No. 454), 
612-3 (No. 457); Sir E. Goschen 
on effect of the proviso, 609 
(No. 454), Text of German reply, 
610 (No, 455); discussed by Sir E. 
Goschen and Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, 612-3 (No. 467); British 
comments on omissions of, 611 (No. 
455, min,); Sir A. Nicolson on 
German attitude to limitation of 
naval armaments, 611 (No, 456); 
Captain Watson on German reply, 
question of exchange of information 
in relation to limitation of arma- 
ments, 613-4 (No. 457, end, 2), 
British comm-ents on, 614-5 (No. 
457, min.); opinion of British 
Admiralty requested, April, 617 
(No. 459); reply of Admiralty, 
acceptance of principle of simul- 
taneous exchange of information, 
but demur to extending the 
arrangement to be of a binding 
character, 629-30 (No. 465); 
summary of negotiations, 636 (No. 
468); British Memo, for communi- 
cation to Germany as basis for an 
agreement, June, 636-7 (No. 469); 
German reply agreeing to main 
points, but suggesting that date of 
communication and technical 
details should be left to respective 
naval authorities, 640 (No. 472, 
end .) ; British comments on, all 
essential matters should be in the 
agreement, 640-1 (No. 472, min.); 
communicated to British Admiralty, 
641 (No. 473) ; Admiralty reply, 
in general agreement, but would 


AEM AMENTS, NAVAL— (co/itnmed). 

Anglo- German negoti ations , &c . — {continued) . 

Erchange of information — (continued). 

reserve date for exchange of 
technical information until the next 
year’s programme is communicated, 
642 (No. 474) ; date of German 
naval estimates to be altered from 
November to March, Cjaptain 
Watson on effects of this change, 
September, 644^5 (No. 476, cncl.)^ 
Sir Eyre Crowe on, 646-7 (No. 
476, min.) ; Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg on British interruption of 
negotiations, November, 647 (No. 
477) ; British Admiralty’s review of 
the question and proposals, Decem- 
ber, 647-9 (No. 478); a full and 
final statement, 652 (No. 481), 
forwarded to Sir E. Goschen with 
instructions to offer his view as 
to advisability of reopening the 
discussion, 652 (No. 482); Sir E. 
Goschen on question of resumption 
of negotiations, 653-4 (No. 484); 
that the proposals be submitted as 
soon as elections are completed, 
January 1912, 655-6 (No. 485); 
Captain H. Watson suggests that 
Senior Naval Officers would W’el- 
come a better understanding and 
that the time is favourable for 
presenting proposals, 656-9 (No. 
485, end.); that German opinion 
is extending that a limit to Naval 
expansion is nearing, 658 (No. 485, 
end.); Sir E. Goschen instructed 
to present British proposals, 661 
(No. 487) ; proposals presented, 
Text, 662-3 (No. 489, end.), 

Italy, 

Suggestion that navy might bo placed at 
disposal of Germany, 267 (No. 175); 
Italian building, 269 (No. 177, end.), 
270 (No. 178), 276 (No. 182); Signor 
Luzzatti on good condition of navy, 
January 1911, and that Great Britain 
can always count on Italian Navy, 
578 (No. 426); Italy arming against 
Austria-Hungary, Sir Eyre Crowe on, 
578-9 (No. 426, min.), 

J apan , 

Naval position, March 1907, 18-9 (No. 6, 
end.). 

United States of America, 

Naval position, March 1907, 19 (No. 6, 
end .) ; omission of in British calcula- 
tions, 276 (No. 182); President 
invited to propose a reduction in 
armaments of Great Powers, July 
3909, 278 (No. 184). 

AUSTRIA-HUNGAEY. 

Desire for continued union of Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, August 1907, 41 
(No. 23) ; German and Italian view, 
41 (No. 28) ; Russian influence, 41 
(No. 23). 
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AUSTRIA-IIUNGAJaY— (contmued). 

Foreign policy, 

General, 

Baron d’Aehrenthal’s confidence in 
European situation, after visit to 
BerHn, May 1907, 36-7 (No. 20). 

Albania, 

Italian aims and, 92 (No. 60). 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, annexation of, 
160-1 (No. 101); Germany will not 
desert her ally, nor go into a Con- 
ference without Austria, 161 (No. 
101), Sir E. Goschen on, 172 (No. 
109) ; Sir E. Grey on situation, 
November 1908, 164 (No. 104); 

compromise suggested by Mr. F. 
Cartwright, 164 (No. 104); M. 
Clemenceau on annexation, 169 (No. 
107); Prince Biilow on M. Isvolski’s 
fury against Baron d’Aehrenthal re 
announcement of annexation, 218 
(No. 136). 

Germany, 

General relations, April 1907, 30 (No. 16), 
June 1908, 153 (No. 96); Germany 
will support Austria Hungary in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina question, 
161 (No. 101) ; Admiral von 
Tirpitz’s statement that Emperor 
Francis Joseph was advised to 
break away from Germany, 199 
(No. 124); Sir C. Hardinge says 
that this statement is without 
foundation, 200 (Ed. note A ) ; 
solidarity between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, 202-3 (No. 127); 
Austrian satisfaction at settlement 
of Chancellor crisis in Germany 
and continuity of policy, 222 (No. 
139) ; Austro-German relations, 
March 1909, 236-7 (No. 150); 
German satisfaction at decision to 
build four Dreadnoughts, April 
1909, 262 (No. 171). 

Great Britain, 

King Edward VII, cordial relations 
with Emperor of Austria, August 
1907 , 47 (No. 26); German press 
shows that England is mainly 
responsible for situation in Near 
East, 1909, 228 (No. 144); good 
effect of King Edward VII *s visit 
to Berlin, 233 (No. 147) ; favourable 
reception by Austro-Hungarian 
press of Sir E. Grey’s speech, 
March 1911, 606-7 (No. 452); 

Anglo-Austrian relations good, 
May, 785 (App. V). 

Italy, 

Cordial relations between, August 1907, 
50 (No. 30) ; Italy and Triple 
Alliance, April 1909, 262 (No. 171); 
Signor Luzzatti on Austro- 
Himgarian menace, January 1911, 
577-8 (No. 426). 
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A U STKIA-HU N GARY — (continued). 

Foreign policy — (continued). 

Servia, 

Prince Biilow on Austro-Servian dis- 
pute, 166 (No. 105); Sir E. Grey 
on, 168 (No. 106); Baron 
d’Aehrenthars dangerous policy, 
259 (No. 168). 

Turkey, 

Prince Bulow on finding a basis for 
negotiations, December 1908, 171 
(No. 108). 

BAGDAD RAILWAY, 

General, 

Negotiations in 1903 : History of the 
concession, proposed constitution of 
the Company and political considera- 
tions involved, Sir N. O’Conor on, 
April 1903, 325-7 (Ed. note). 

International character and control of : 
Sir N. O’Conor on, April 1903, 325-6 
(Ed. note ) ; suggested by M. Paul 
Gambon, July 1905, 329 (No. 212); 
Dr. Gwinner’s agent suggests assign- 
ments of capital to Germany, England, 
France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 329 
(No. 213); Marquess of Lansdowne on 
internationalization as best solution, 
August, 331 (No. 216); Sir G. Clarke 
on proposals for an international 
arrangement, August, 1905, 331-4 

(No. 217, and end.); Germany averse 
to internationalization of the Anatolian 
Railway, 333 (No. 217, end.); Sir E. 
Grey and M. Paul Cambon on import- 
ance of international control, May 
1906, 340 (No. 224), June 1906, 343 
(No. 230) ; M. Isvolski would agree that 
laist section should be international, 
November 1906, 347 (No. 236) ; 

M. Bourgeois considers all four Powers 
should negotiate, 347 (No. 237), Sir C. 
Hardinge on, 348 (No. 237, min.); 
Sir E. Grey on international control if 
line were developed to Persian Gulf, 
348 (No. 238), 350 (No. 241); suggests 
a preliminary understanding between 
Great Britain, France and Russia, 
350 (No. 241); Sir E. Grey on the 
individual construction and working of 
sections, but under an international 
board, 358 (No. 252); French suggestion 
of necessity for a formula of inter- 
nationalization, October 1907, 362 (No. 
258) ; France in favour of inter- 
nationalization, January 1910, 424 

(No. 319), 425 (No. 320), 425 (No. 321); 
Sir H. Babington Smith on present 
unsuitability for pressing, 426 (No. 322). 

(For further discussions upon participation 
of the Four Powers, v. sub Bagdad 
Railway, and British and Russian 
participation.) 

Anatolian Railways, 

German Emperor’s appreciation of, 93 
(No. 60). 

8 H 
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i^AGBAI) RAILWAY-— (coHti» uetZ) . 

Anatolian Railway Company, 

History of the concession, 325 (ed. note); 
German control of, 325 {ed. note), 
332-4 (No. 217, encL ) ; and amalgama- 
tion with Smyma-Aidin Railway 
Company, 336 (No. 219). 

Bagdad Railway Company, 

Constitution of, 326-7 (ed. note ) ; 
suggested form for an international 
basis, 333 (No. 217, end.); number 
of French Financiers on Board of 
Directors, 1905, 345 (No. 234); pro- 
gress of, first section completed, 
1904, 336 (Nos. 220-1). 

Turkish opinion that the Convention 
should be modified on financial 
grounds, October 1909, 378 (No. 276). 
Financial considerations. Sir N. O'Conor 
on, April 1903, 327 (ed. note); Board 
of Trade on, June 1905, 328 (No. 
211); Financial situation, July 1906, 
331-2 (No. 217, end); Sir N. 
O’Conor on, August 1905, 335 (No. 
218); Sir E. Grey on kilometrio 
guarantees, January 1910, 422-3 

O^o. 318) ; Sir H. Babington Smith 
on, February 1910, 427-8 (No. 322); 
Sir C. Hardinge on, 430-1 (No. 323). 
Formation of new construction company 
in Switzerland, Mr. Bax-Ironside on, 
December 1909, 406 (No. 306). 

Plans accepted for continuation from 
Bulgurlu to Aleppo and Euphrates to 
El Helif, November 1909, 380 (No. 
280); Constitution and personnel of 
Bowd, 380-1 (No. 280); Mr. Marling 
on, 381 (No. 280); Sir E. Grey’s 
enquiry as to methods of finance 
proposed for this extension, 387 (No. 
286) ; Mr. Marling ’s report on financial 
proposals, 396-7 (No. 296). 

Eski Shehr-Konieh section, Dr. Gwinner’s 
proposals, October 1906, 335 

(No. 219). 

Political considerations. Sir N. O’Conor 
* on, April 1903, 327 (ed. note). 
Privileges and advantages included in the 
concession, 327 (ed. note), 551 
(No. 414, end.). 

Smymar-Aidin Railway Company, Dr. 
Gwinner’s proposals for amfidgamat- 
. ing with Anatolian Railway, October 
1906, 335 (No. 219). 

British participation in, 

(a) 1903^9, 

Sir N. G’Conor on British interests and 
suggests an attitude of neutrality, 
April 1903, 327 (ed. note); British 
control suggested for section from 
Persian Gulf to Bagdad, June 1906, 
328 (No. 211) ; Bagdad-Basrah 
section, July 1905, 329 (No. 212), 
332 (No. 217, end.) ; Sir N. O’Conor 
on, August 1905, 334 (No. 218); 
Mr. Barry on approaches through 
Dr. Gwinnor suggesting British 


j'AGDAD BAILWAY— (cofttjjutci). 

British participation in — {coniinncd). 

(a) 1903-0 — (continued). 

participation and assignment of 
Bagdad-Basrah section, 329-30 
(No. 213); suggestions communi- 
cated to Sir N. O’Conor, 330 (No. 
214); Sir N. O’Conor in favour 
of British participation and keeping 
the door open for negotiations, 
330-1 (No. 215) ; Marquess of 
Lansdowne on open door desirable 
and avoidance of overtures to 
Germany, 331 (No. 216); Dr. 
Gwinner’s proposals made through 
Sir E. F. Law, October 1905, 335 
(No. 219); Sir E. Grey considers 
it would not be dosirabh' for Great 
Britain, France or Russia to 
oppose scheme, April 1006, 336-7 
(No. 222); Dr. Zander on possibility 
of British and French eo-operation, 

337- 8 (No. 223); Sir N. O’Conor 
supports suggestion of Anglo- 
French co-operation , and advantages 
of a concession for British con- 
struction of Bagdad-Kowidt section, 

338- 9 (No. 223); M. Paul Gambon 
on difficulty of allowing British 
control of this section, 340 (No. 
224); Dr. Zander on German wish 
for British co-operation and sug- 
gested control of southern section, 
June 1906, 342 (No. 228), 343 (No. 
230); Sir E. Grey on, 342 (No. 
228), 343 (No. 230); German wish 
for British proposals, 343 (No. 229), 
343 (No. 230); Sir E. Grey would 
not participate unless Russia comes 
in, 344 (No. 232); Dr. 0 winner 
opposed to British participation, 
July 1906, 346 (No. 283); Sir N. 
O’Conor on offer of concession for 
the British construction of Persian 
Gulf end, being withdrawn, 346 
(No. 234); Sir A, Nicolson <m form 
of proposals for British participa- 
tion, November 1906, 847 (No. 287), 
Sir C. Hardinge on, 348 (No. 287, 
win.); Sir E. Gn^y on political 
question raised by dcvcloprm'nt of 
line through Persian Gulf, and 
international control of, 848 (No. 
238), 350 (No. 241); Memo, for 
M. Isvolski explaining British 
attitude, 860 (No. 241); M. Auboy- 
neau on nec<‘ssity of British 
participation with Franco and 
Dr. Zander’s objections, 852 (No. 

245) , 361 (No. 258). 

British alleged hostility to the 
scheme. Sir E. Gray on, 351 
(No. 243, win.), 358 (No. 246); 
Count Mettemich on, 858 (No. 

246) , his complaints that British 
attitude was an obstacle to good 
relaMone, March 1907, 868 (No. 
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BAGDAD BAIL WAY — (contmued). 

British participation in — (continued). 

(a) 1003-9 — (continued). 

246) , 354 (No. 247); Sir E. Grey 
thinis Germany should make a 
proposal and include an arrange- 
ment with Russia, March 1907, 354 
(No. 246) ; Count Metternich doubts 
whether the time is suitable to 
propose anything, 354 (No. 247) ; 
that British apprehensions were due 
to distrust of Germany, 354 (No. 

247) ; Sir E. Grey on political con- 
sequences of the railway, 354 (No. 
247) ; Sir E. Grey on British 
opposition not irreconcilable pro- 
viding participation can be arranged, 
April 1907, 355 (No. 248), 795 
(App. VIII). 

British essential condition the con- 
struction of Bagdad section to the 
Gulf, 355 (No. 248), 355 (No. 249), 
356 (No. 250) ; statement of British 
attitude communicated to France 
and Russia, June 1907, 356 (No. 
250), 361 (No. 258); Baron 

d’Aehrenthal considers British 
position legitimate, August 1907, 46 
(No. 26) ,48 (No. 28); British 
memorandum not final, 48 (No. 28). 

Strategical interests. Sir E. Grey on, 
November 1907, 93 (No. 60), 98 
(No. 64), 795 (App. VIII); interests 
to be guarded, 101 (No. 68); 
desires that should not be under 
exclusive control, 91 (No. 59), 95 
(No. 62), 

Commercial rights, Sir E. Grey on 
discussion J quatre, England, 
Germany, France and Russia, 96 
(No. 62); German Emperor agrees, 
96 (No. 63), 104 (No. 71); Mr. R.B. 
Haldane’s note as a basis for dis- 
cussion, 98 (No. 64), 99 (No. 65), 

367 (No. 266), 552 (No. 414, end.)] 
M. Paul Cambon’s satisfaction with, 
99 (No. 65), 102 (No. 69), 105 
(No. 71). 

British gate at Persian Gulf end, 
96 (No. 63), 98 (No, 64), 367 
(No. 266), Mr. R. B. Haldane on, 
99 (No. 65); German Emperor and, 
99 (No. 65) ; Germany would 
discuss question of a terminus on 
the Persian Gulf, June 1908, 367 
(No. 266), 368 (No. 267); Sir E. 
Grey unwilling to bargain alone, 

368 (No. 266, ed. note); Herr von 
Schoen suggests the matter could 
be arranged, July 1908, 369 (No. 
268) ; Sir E. Grey prepared to 
discuss with Germany provided 
negotiations were d quatre, 
February 1909, 370 (No. 269); 
Colonel Ramsay and Sir G. 
Lowther on importance of acquiring 
a concession for a railway in 
Euphrates Valley, May 1909, 371-2 
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BAGDAD RAILWAY— (co?itm wed). 

British participation in — (continued). 

(aj 1003-9 — (continued). 

(No. 270); Sir G. Lowther 
instructed to apply for a concession 
for a railway between Bagdad emd 
Persian Gulf, and an option for 
extension along valley of Euphrates, 
August 1909 , 37^5 (No. 272), 391-2 
(No. 291), 414 (No. 311, end. 2); 
Grand Vizier would favour scheme 
but suggests that Germany would 
be resentful, 376-7 (No. 274); 
suggests postponement of the 
demand until question of 4% 
increase of customs dues has been 
settled, 377 (No. 275); and in 
favour of an Anglo-German arrange- 
ment for construction of remaining 
sections, October 1909, 378 (No. 
276) ; Count Metternich on no 
objection to British financial co- 
operation and some control of 
southern section, October 1909, 379 
(No. 277); summary of the nego- 
tiations, 1903-9, 552-3 (No. 414, 
« end.); Baron von Schoen criticizes 

British general attitude, 301 (No. 
201); Sir E. Grey on British 
opposition to, 378 (No. 277). 

(b) The Gwinner-Cassel negotiations, 
1909-^10, 

German willingness to agree to British 
participation on basis of equality 
of representation, October 1909, 
380 (No. 278), 384 (No. 282); 
Dr. Gwinner’s proposals to 
Sir H. Babington Smifib, Novem- 
ber 1909, 793-4 (App. VII); 

Dr. Gwinner w'ould welcome British 
co-operation on basis of British 
control and construction of Bagdad- 
Gulf section, 380 (No. 279), 384 
(No. 282), 388 (No. 287); Sir W. 
Willcocks on necessity of British 
construction of, November ld09, 
382-3 (No. 281) ; Dr. Gwinner sug- 
gests that Sir E. Cassel should be 
induced to come to an arrangement 
with the German Company, 384 
(No. 282); Mr. E. Whittall to 
represent Dr. Gwinner ’s views, 384 
(No. 282), Sir C. Hardinge on, §85 
(No. 282, min.); Sir E, Grey on 
British position, 385 (No. 282, 
min.) ; Tewfik Pasha states that 
Bagdad Railway Company had 
agreed to British participation on 
equal terms, November 1909, 385-6 
(No. 283); Sir C. Hardinge on 
impossibility of selecting anybody 
to enter upon negotiations, 386 
(No. 283); rumoured Anglo-Franoo- 
German combination for last section 
of railway, 386 (No. 284), 886-7 
(No. 285); Sir A. Nicolson 
reassures M. Isvolski that Great 
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Bagdad bailway — {continued). 

British participation in — {continued). 

(b) The Gwinner-Oassel negotiations ^ 
1 909-10 — (continued) . 

Britain will only negotiate a 
quatre, 386 (No. 284), 387 (No. 
285) ; Sir E. Grey understands that 
Germany might waive her rights in 
British favour for construction of 
line south of Bagdad; Great Britain 
to arrange with Turkey for Bagdad- 
Gulf line, 388 (No. 287), 414-5 
(No. 311, end. 2); Great Britain 
would then unconditionally agree to 
increase of Turkish customs dues, 
388 (No. 287), 414 (No. 311, end. 2); 
M. Isvolski on the Anglo-German 
proposed division and abandonment 
of conversation a quatre, 389 (No. 
288) ; Sir A. Nicolson on 
M. Isvolski ’s attitude, 390-1 (No. 
290) , and views on the German 
offer, 390-1 (No. 290); Sir E. 
Cassel’s comparison between 
Bagdad-Gulf and Hit railways, 389 
(No. 289) ; comments on Sir W. WiJJ- 
cocks’s scheme, 389-90 (No. 289); 
Sir E. Grey on, 394 (No. 293) ; the 
German offer communicated by 
Sir P. Bertie to M. Pichon, 392 
(No. 291); Sir E. Grey explains 
British attitude for M. Isvolski, 
392-3 (No. 292), 398 (No. 297): 
and to M. Paul Gambon, 393-4 
(No. 293); M. Isvolski on British 
policy with regard to German offer, 
394^5 (No. 294); British anxiety to 
ascertain Russian conditions of 
participation, 395 (No. 294), 399 
(No. 298, mm.), 415-6 (No. 311), 
end. 4); M. Isvolski will examine 
the question, 399 (No. 298); ques- 
tion of Great Britain abandoning 
interests to north of Bagdad, 399 
(No. 298, mm.), 415-6 (No. 311, 
versations h deux with Germany, 
399 (No. 298); Mr. A. Parker on, 

399- 400 (No, 298, min .) ; difference 
between proposals of Dr. Gwinner and 
Sir H. Babington Smith and Mr, E. 
WhittalPs reports, 399 (No. 298, 
min.)] Sir A. Nicolson ^s summary of 
Russian attitude, and conversations, 

400- 1 (No. 299); Bagdad to 

Khanikin branch line, suggested; 
British Group would like a conces- 
sion for, November 1909, 398 

(No. 297), 416 (No. 311, end. 5); 
German company already have a 
concession, 398-9 (No. 298), 401 
(No, 299) ; Sir C. Hardinge on 
Russian policy, December 1909, 412 
(No. 310); no negotiations taking 
place with Germany, Dr. Gwinner 
has opened communication with 
English financiers, any agreement 
will be d quatre, 402 (No. 301), 416 


BAGDAD RAILWAY— (co/itmued). 

British participation in — (continued). 

(b) The Gwinner-Casscl negotiations, 
1 909-1 0 — (continued) . 

(No. 311, end. 4), 417 (No. 311, 
end. 6) ; M. Pichon on British 
policy, December 1909, 403-4 (No. 
303); negotiations to be continued 
at Berlin between Sir E. Cassel 
and Dr. Gwinner, 405-6 (No. 305); 
Mr. Marling on the negotiations 
between Mr. Whittall, Dr. 
Gwinner, Sir E. Cassel, Sir H. 
Babington Smith, December 1909, 

407 (No. 307); Baron von Marschall 
hopes for some result, 407 (No. 
307), and on Sir W. Willcocks’s 
scheme, 407 (No. 307); Herr von 
Schoen on the Gwinner-Cassel dis- 
cussions, Germany would look for 
some return for this concession, 

408 (No. 308), and suggests future 
discussions for Anglo- German politi- 
cal understEmding, 408 (No, 308); 
Sir E. Goschen on, 408-9 (No. 308) ; 
Sir E. Grey suggests that British 
quid pro quo is consent to 4% 
increase of customs dues, 409 (No. 

308, min.)] Mr. L. Mallet on 
advantages equally shared by Eng- 
land and Germany, 409 (No. 308, 
min.) ] Memo, of conversations 
between Dr. Gwinner and Sir E. 
Cassel, ^ 410-1 (No. 309, end.); 
formation of a now company to 
construct line Bagdad-Persian Gulf, 
proportion of British control; 
stipulation for construction of whole 
line from Helif to the Gulf; 
financial considerations, 410-1 (No. 

309, end,)] conditions to which 
Dr. Gwinner will assent, com- 
municated to Sir H. Babington 
Smith, 414 (No. 311, end, 2); 
British consistent demand for con- 
trol and construction of line south 
of Bagdad, 415-6 (No. 311, end. 4); 
Great Britain would be ready to 
waive interests in railway north of 
Bagdad, 416 (No. 311,' end. 5); 
Sir E. Grey explains British policy 
and presient stage of negotiations to 
France and Russia, December 
1909, 417 (No. 312); no agreement 
yet between Dr. Gwinner and 
Sir B. Cassel, December 1909, 418 
(No. 313) ; Sir C. Hardinge on 
probable procedure if agreement 
were reached; German proposals, 
consultation with France and 
Russia and necessity of accept- 
ance by Turkey, 418, (No. 313); 
Sir E. Grey on procedure, 418 (No. 
814); Sir C. Hardinge sceptical as 
to result of the negotiations, 
January 1910, 419-20 (No. 316); 
Sir E. Grey on British policy 
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BAGDAD BAILWAY — {continued). 

British participation in — (continued). 

(b) The GwinneT^Cassel iiegotiations, 

1 909-10 — (continued) . 

regarding construction : question of 
kilometric guarantees, and British 
participation, January 1910, 422-4 
(No. 318) ; Dr. Gwinner’s offer 
of 50% British participation in 
Bagdad-Persian Gulf section, 424 
(No. 319); no intention of pressing 
proposals disagreeable to Turkey, 
426 (No. 321): Jevad Bey, views 
on, 426 (No. 322), Sir H. Babington 
Smith on, 426-9 (No. 322); SirC. 
Hardinge agrees that time is not 
opportune for pressing British 
views, 430 (No. 323), on financial 
aspects of construction, 430^1 (No. 
323); Sir E. Grey on necessity of 
Great Britain receiving concession 
of Tigris valley railway or satis- 
factory terms of participation, 433 
(No. 324); Dr. Gwinner on Bagdad 
Bailway negotiations and German 
attitude, May 1910, 485-6 (No. 
370); Sir E. Grey on progress 
blocked by political considerations, 
491 (No. 375); states his views 
for negotiating on basis of 
Dr. Gwinner’s proposals, 491-2 
(No. 376). 

(c) Anglo-Oerman negotiations, 1910, 

Sir E. Grey informally discusses details 
of a possible understanding with Herr 
von Kiihlmann, March 1910, 442 
(No. 337); discussions with Turkey 
and British conditions for agree- 
ment to increase of customs dues, 
445-7 (Nos. 339-40) ; Baron von 
Marschall in favour of an arrange- 
ment for Bagdad-Gulf section, 
April, 447-9 (No. 341) ; Herr 
Stemrich on German difficulty of 
granting any concessions without a 
quid pro quo, 449-50 (No. 342); 
British policy to obtain concession 
from Turkey for Tigris valley, 450 
(No. 342, min,), Mr. A. Parker on, 
451-2 (No. 343, min,); Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg unable to grant 
British preponderance on Southern 
Section without compensation and 
suggests a general political under- 
standing, 451 (No. 343), 454r-7 (No. 
344), 458-9 (No. 344, end.)] 

British views against, 451-4 (No. 
343, min.), 459-61 (No. 844, min.), 
Sir E. Goschen on, 463-5 (No. 348) ; 
Sir E. Grey states British position 
and invites exchange of views with 
Bussia, 461 (No. 345) ; British 
statement of policy, her position in 
Mesopotamia and Persian Gulf and 
renewal of application to Turkey 
for Tigris valley concession, 468-72 
fNo. 352), 474 (No. 357); Sir E. 
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BAGDAD BAILWAY— (continued). 

British participation in — (continued). 

(c) Anglo-German negotiations, 1910 — 

(continued). 

Goschen on the general situation, 
April, 472-3 (No. 353); Bussian 
enquiry as to rumoured discussions 
as to ^uthern section, 473-4 (Nos. 
354-6); Sir E. Grey on difficulties 
of obtaining adequate quid pro quo, 
478 (No. 361) ; discussed with 
Count Metternich, 491 (No. 375); 
Sir H. Babington Smith on British 
share in Bagdad Bailway, 498 
(No. 383) ; Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg on British attitude of 
hostility, 523 (No. 400); Sir E. 
Goschen on, 524 (No. 400) ; Mr. A. 
Parker on British attitude, 527 
(No. 400, min.)] Sir E. Grey’s 

reply to Herr von Bethmann 

Hollweg, 549-53 (No. 414, end.)] 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg *s 
explanation of German position, 
569 (No. 424), 571 (No. 424, 

end. 1), and comments on British 
attitude, 573 (No. 424, end. 2). 

(d) Anglo-German negotiations, 1911-2, 
Question to be included in proposed 

political agreement, 599 (No. 444, 
end.); German Emperor on possi- 
bilities of German completion of, 
600-1 (No. 446); Count Metternich 
suggests equal share in controlling 
rates from Bagdad to the Qnlf , with 
an agreement about terminus, 651 
(No. 480); Sir E. Grey on British 
objects, 786-7 (App. Y). 

(e) Lord Haldane's Mission, 1912, 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg thinks 

British wishes could be met, 679 
(No. 506); England to make no 
objection to completion of, 683 
(No. 506); Herr von Jagow on 
German desire for settlement of the 
question; German attitude one of 
prestige, and commercial interests, 
689-90 (No. 512); Sir E. Grey 
explains British position to M. Paul 
Cambon, 691-2 (No. 514); Sir E. 
Grey and Count -Metternich on 
German position, March, 708 
(No. 531). 

French participation, 

M. Paul Cambon suggests an international 
basis, July 1905, 329 (No. 212); 
French financiers still withdrawn from 
scheme, July 1905, 329 (No. 212); 
Dr. Gwinner’s agent suggests French . 
consent and participation, 329 (No. 
213); Dr. Zander on possibility of 
Anglo-French co-operation and Sir N. 
O’Conor on desirability of, April 
1906, 837-9 (No. 223); M. Paul 
Cambon on possibility of French co- 
operation if an Anglo-French-Bussian 
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B \GD AD PiAILWAY — {contimied ) . 

French participation — [con tinned) . 

understanding were arranged, May 
1900, 340 (No. 224) ; M. Bourgeois on 
no French intention of making any 
arrangement irrespective of Germany, 
341 (No. 225) ; French Govemmenf 
would be ready to discuss if Germany 
took the initiative, June 1906, 843 
(No. 226); Sir E. Grey on participa- 
tion of France as being essential, 343 
(No. 229); French desire for Russian 
participation, 344 (No. 231); large 
number of French Financiers on 
Board of Directors of Bagdad Railway 
Co., 345-6 (No. 234, and min.); 
M. Paul Gambon would wait for Ger- 
man overtures, November 1906, 348 
(No. 238); discontinuance of negotia- 
tions for financial assistance from 
Credit Lyonnais, 349 (No. 239); 
M. Constans on mistake of France in 
supporting British hostility to scheme, 
December 1906, 351 (No. 243); 

M. Pichon on importance of French 
interests and Anglo-French-Russian 
participation, 351 (No. 243); Sir E. 
Grey denies hostility, 351 (No. 243, 
min.); M. Zander proposes French 
participation, March 1907. 352 (No. 
245); M. Auboyneau on necessity of 
British participation with. France and 
M. Zander’s objections, 352 (No. 
245), 361 (No. 258); statement of 
British attitude communicated to 
France and Russia, June 1907, 
355-6 (No. 250), 361 (No. 258); 
M. Paul Gambon's criticisms of, 357-^ 
(No. 252), 362 (No. 258); French 
reply that the proposals would render 
any agreement between the Powers 
impossible, necessity for a formula of 
internationalization, October 1907, 
362 (No. 258) ; German Emperor 
agrees to include France in discussing 
commercial rights, November 1907, 
97 (No. 63), 104 (No. 71); Sir E. 
Grey on French financial interests, 
October 1909, 379 (No. 277); France 
no objection to Dr. Gwinner’s pro- 
posals but might seek a compensation, 
402 (No. 300); M. Pichon on 
French attitude, 403-4 (No. 303), 424 
(No. 319), and demands, 425-6 (No. 
321); Sir G. Hardinge on, French 
demands, 425 (No. 320) ; Sir H. 
Babington Smith on French proposals, 
February 1910, 429 (No. 322) ; Sir C. 
Hardinge on, 432 (No. 328), 467 
(No. 351). 

Bagdad-Homs project, Baron von 
Marschall on, 448-9 (No. 341); 
M. Omstein and, 448-9 (No. 341); 
French possible application for con- 
cession, 476 (No. 359); Rifaat Pasha 
states Ottoman Government did not 
intend to grant this concession, 493 
(No. 377); Dr, Gwinner on, 794 
(4pp. YU), 


BAGDAD RAILWAY— (coMtmi^ed). 

French participation — (coni in ucd ) . 

Syrian railways, control of, 333 (No. 217, 
cncl.)\ linking up with Bagdad Rail- 
way proposed, 352 (No. 245), 404 
(No. 303). 

German participation, 

German control of Anatolian Railway, 
325-6 (ed. note)-, Germany likely to 
complete the scheme with or without 
co-operation, June 1905, 328 (No. 
211), August, 334-5 (No. 218), 338 
(No. 223), 346-6 (No. 234); Dr. 
Gwinner’s approaches and suggested 
international assignments of capital, 
July, 1905, 329-30 (No. 213); German 
anxiety for British co-operation, 
August, 331 (No. 217, end); 
Germany likely to carry line over the 
Taurus, but probably require assist- 
ance for beyond, 346-7 (No. 235); 
M. Clemenceau and M. Pichon on, 
349 (No. 239), 349 (No. ,240); 

M. Pichon on German inability to 
complete without further kilometric 
guarantees, December 1906, 350 

(No. 242). 

Entente Powers campaign against Rail- 
way, May 1907, 38-9 (No. 21). 

Germany's view entirely commercial, 
November 1907, 93 ‘ (No. 60), 97 
(No. 63), 99 (No. 66); German 
Emperor on control of; claims to have 
conceived the idea of constructing, 
93 (No. 60); Mr. Cecil Rhodes and, 
93 (No. 60); German Emperor’s 
conversation with Mr. R. B. Haldane, 
November 1907, 96-8 (No. 63), 100 
(No. 66); how far commercial 
advantages could be surrendered, 97 
(No. 63) ; agrees to discuss com- 
mercial rights h quatre, Germany, 
England, France and Russia, 97-8 
(No. 63), 367 (No. 266), 368 (No. 267); 
Count Metternich’s critical attitude 
modified, 98 (No. 63), 367 (No. 266); 
Sir E. Grey thinks Prince Biilow may 
not have been consulted, 99 (No. 65), 
105 (No. 71), or approve of discussions 
a quatre, 102 (No. 69), 105 (No. 71). 

lerman pressure upon Turkey for pro- 
longation of line for throe further 
sections, April 1908, 359-60 (No. 255), 
360-1 (No*. 257) ; Grand Vizier admits 
pledging of surplus coded rovomies 
for the extension, May 3908, 303 
(No. 259); Mr. L. Mdl(‘t, Sir C. 
Hardinge and Sir E. Grey on, 363-4 
(No. 259, min.); Tradd issued 
sanctioning extension to Halif, 366 
(No. 264). 

Germany renounces idea of a conference 
d quatre, June 1908, 367 (No. 266), 

368 (No. 267); Herr von Sohoen on, 

369 (No, 268); Mr. L. Mallet suggests 
that an expression of regret should 
be made at German withdrawal from 
their undertaking, 868-9 (No. 267, 
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BAGDAD BAIL WAY — (continued). 

German participation — (continued). 

Germany renounces idea, &c. — (con- 
tinued). 

min,) ; Sir E. Grey disinclined to 
negotiate further at present, July 
1908, 369 (No. 267, min.). 

Rumoured Anglo-Franco-German com- 
bination for last section of railway, 
November 1909, 386 (No. 284), 386-7 
(No. 285). 

Attitude of opposition to Gwinner-Gassel 
negotiations upon Bagdad Railway, 
January 1910, 419-20 (No. 316); 

Sir E. Grey on, 420-1 (No. 317); 
any Anglo-German agreement would 
require discussion by France and 
Russia, 421 (No. 317) ; Sir H. 
Babington Smith on German position, 
February 1910, 427 (No. 322) ; Sir C. 
Hardinge on, 430 (No. 323); attitude 
towards British co-operation, 427 
(No. 322). 

Anfjlo-German negotiations y 1910 (tJ. suh 
Bagdad Railway, British participation). 

Russian participation. 

Opposition to on commercial grounds, 336 
(No. 222); Sir E. Grey and M. Paul 
Gambon on Russian attitude, 336-7 
(No. 222); Sir N. O’Conor suggests 
Russian disfavour at an Anglo-French 
combination, April 1906, 339 (No. 
223) ; M. il^urgeois infers Russian 
objections to the scheme, 341 (No. 
225) ; M, Isvolsti in favour of Russian 
participation, 342 (No. 227); Sir C. 
Hardinge and Sir E. Grey on 
importance of Russian attitude, 342 
(No. 227, win.), and participation of, 
342 (No. 228), 343 (No. 229), 344 
(No. 232); Sir E. Grey not desirous 
of creating friction with Russia, 343 
(No. 230) : French desire for Russian 
participation, 344 (No. 231) ; M. Paul 
Gambon to obtain views of Russian 
Government, 346 (No. 234, min.)) 
Herr von Schoen and M. Isvolski’s 
discussions on, 1906, 97 (No. 63), 98 
(No. 64), 99 (No. 65), 104 (No. 71); 
Count Benckendorf and, 101 (No. 68); 
M. Isvolski on Russian position,’ 101 
(No. 68, ed. note); M. Isvolski agrees 
that last section should be inter- 
national and would discuss with 
Great Britain, November 1906, 347 
(No, 235), 348 (No. 238); form of 
proposals, 347 (No. 236), M. Isvolski 
and Sir A. Nicolson on, 347 (No. 237), 
Sir 0. Hardinge on, 348 (No. 237, 
ynm.); Sir E. Grey on Russia no 
longer regards the railway as to be 
opposed, 353 (No. 245); statement of 
British attitude communicated to 
France and Russia, June 1907, 355-6 
(No. 250); M. Isvolski thinks the 
statement may not be pleasing to 
Germany, 357 (No. 251) ; German 
Fjmpernr agrees to include Russia in 
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BAGDAD RAILWAY — (continued). 

Russian participation — (continued) . 

discussing rights, November 1907, 
97-8 (No. 63), 104-5 (No. 71); Sir E. 
Grey on Russian attitude, October 
1908, 379 (No, 277); Russo-German 
negotiations, Russian refusal to 
build a branch line into Persia, 
February 3908, 358 (No. 263); 

attitude towards German offer to 
Great Britain to waive rights for 
construction of railway South of 
Bagdad, 389 (No. 288), 390 (No. 290), 
392 (No. 291); Sir E. Grey explains 
British attitude, 392-3 (No. 292), 
398 (No. 297); M. Isvolski on British 
policy with regard to the German 
offer,* 394-5 (No. 294); Sir G. 
Hardinge on M. Isvolski’s attitude, 
397 (No. 296); Sir E. Grey on Russian 
interests in Persia, and no British 
objections to Russo-German negotia- 
tions as to participation in line north 
of Bagdad, 398 (No. 297), 416 (No. 
311, end. 6); if Great Britain 
comme'hce negotiations upon Herr 
Gwinner’s proposals, Russia would 
have to negotiate with Germany on 
her own behalf, 399 (No. 298) ; Mr. A. 
Parker on, 399-400 (No. 298, mm.); 
Sir A. Nicolson’s summary of Russian 
attitude and conversations, 400-1 
(No. 299) ; M. Isvolski perplexed as to 
basis of approach to Germany, 402 
(No. 300) ; possible railway concessions 
in Persia, 402 (No. 300), 412 (No. 
310) ; M. Pichon on M. Isvolski^s 
attitude, December 1909, 404 (No. 
303), his policy, 412 (No. 310), Sir G. 
Hardinge on, 405 (No. 306); M. 
Isvolski ’s reply to British communica- 
tions giving observations on Russian 
views, 413-4 (No. 311, end, l);will 
keep Great Britain informed of course 
of any negotiations with Germany, 
January 1910, 419 (No. 316) ; Sir E. 
Grey invites exchange of views, April 
1910, 461 (No. 345); informs Russia 
of British application for separate 
concession in Tigris Valley, 473 
(No. 355). 

Turkey and, 

Customs duties, increase of, as guarantees 
for construction of, 326 (ed, note); 
German dependence on increase of, as 
kilometric guarantees, December 1906, 
350 (No. 242) ; Turkish loan with 
Anglo-French Ottoman Bank, and 
effect on construction of railway, May 
1907, 38 (No. 21); pressure for pro- 
longation of line on security of surplus 
ceded revenues, April 1908, 359-60 
(No. 255), 360 (No. 267), 364 (No. 
260); Sir E. Grey on possible with- 
drawal of consent to increase unless 
Macedonian deficit were paid, 860 
(No. 256), Mr. L. Mallet on, 863 

3 H 4 
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BAGDAD EAILWAY— (coTiiinued). ’ 

Turkey and — [continued), 

(No. 259, min.); Mr. _ Barclay’s 
representations to Grsind Vizier, 360-1 
(No. 257) ; Grand Vizier admits pledg- 
ing surplus ceded revenues for exten- | 
Sion, May 1908, 363 (No. 259) ; Mr. L. j 
Mallet, Sir 0. Hardinge and Sir E. 
Grey on, 363—4 (No. 259, min.); 
Grand Vizier’s assurances that the 
Macedonian debt would be paid, 364 
(No. 261); Sir E. Grey on British 
apprehension upon the assumption of 
further liabilities by the Porte, 365 
(No. 262); Sir E. Grey anxious to 
act with France, 365-6 (No. 263); 
Irade issued sanctioning extension of 
railway to Halif on security of surplus 
revenues and tithes, 366 (No. 264); 
Memo, communicated to M. Pichon 
on British policy re Iradd, 366 (No. 
265) ; Mr. L. Mallet on conditions of 
British assent to increase, 372 (No. 
270, min.); British Departmental 
Committee appointed, 373 (ed. note); 

Sir E. Grey states British position, 

374 (ed. note) ; Turkish request 
addressed to Sir E. Grey for recogni- 
tion of 3% increase of import dues, 
May 1909, 373 (No. 271); Tewfik 
Pa^a on increase of 4% of customs 
dues, September 1909, 375-6 (No, 
273); Grand Vizier on, 377 (No. 276); 

Sir E. Grey on impossibility of agree- 
ing to 4% increase without a promise 
that it would not be used for Bagdad 
Railway, October 1909, 378 (No. 277), 
391-2 (No. 291); unconditional agree- 
ment to increase of dues if Germany 
waives her rights in favour of Great 
Britain to construct lino south of 
Bagdad, November 1909, 388 (No. 
287); M. Pichon ’s safeguarding 
formula on preclusion of proceeds of 
and increased customs dues for the 
Bagdad Railway, 392 (No. 291). 

British application for a concession for a 
railway between Bagdad and Persian 
Gulf, and option of extension along 
valley of Euphrates, August 1909 
(u. 8uh Bagdad Railway, and British 
participation). 

Sir E. Grey explains for M. Isvolski that 
British consent is conditional on some 
stipulation about the railway, 392 
(No. 292), 415 (No. 311, end. 4); no 
official negotiations have been entered 
into with Germany, 393 (No. 292); 
Sir E. Grey explains British attitude 
to Count Metternioh and M. Paul 
Gambon, 393-4 (No. 293); British 
interests being safeguarded by 
suggested concession of line between 
Bagdad and Persian Gulf, there would 
be no further need for objections to 
increase of customs dues, 393-4 (No, 


BAGDAD RAILWAY— (cowfinii^d). 

Turkey and — (continued). 

293); no German intention of 
renouncing claim on tbc 4% increase 
without obtaining a concession, 397 
(No. 295); Mr. Kautz’s bargaining 
attitude, 397 (No. 296); M. Pichon on 
necessity of conditions acceptable to 
France, England and Russia, Decem- 
ber 1909, 403-4 (No. 303); necessary 
for France to have some quid pro quo 
for consent, 404 (No. 303); M. Pichon 
will prepare terms, 404 (No, 303); 
on French attitude and demands, 
January 1910, 425-6 (No. 321) ; 

Turkish attitude to proposals for 
spheres of influence, 425 (No. 320), 
426 (No. 321), 426 (No. 322); Sir E. 
Grey on British conditions for consent 
to increase of Customs dues, March 
1910, 433 (No. 324), 446-7 (No. 340); 
Sir G. Lowthcr explains to Rifant 
Pasha British attitude towards 
Turkish proposals for financing 
Bagdad Railway, 445-6 (No. 339), 483 
(No. 366); participation in the Gulf 
Section or concession for Tigris rail- 
way, 447 (No. 340); British views on, 
451-4 (No. 343, min.); Sir E. Grey 
explains British policy to Towfik 
Pasha, 466-7 (No. 350); Sir G. 
Hardinge on, and gives a detailed 
statement for Sir G. Lowther and 
requests renewal of application for 
Tigris Valley concession, 468-72 
(No. 362) ; necessity of obtaining 
Tigi'is Valley concession, 407 (No. 
351); Sir G. Lowthcr commuiucates 
British views to Rifaat Pasha and 
Hakki Pasha, 475-6 (No. 359) ; Rifaat 
Pasha on attitude of the Powers in 
seeking concessions, 476 (No. 359); 
Hakki Pasha on possibility of obtain- 
ing German consent to abandon claim 
to construct Bagdnd-Persian Gulf 
section, 476 (No. 359), 484 (No. 308), 
Rifaat Pasha on, 402 (No. 377), 404 
(No. 378), 605-6 (No. 380), British 
application for separate eoncession, 
475-7 (No. 359); discussed by Sir E, 
Grey and Rifaat Pasha, 402-3 (No. 
377), and by Sir G. T^owthor and 
Rifaat Pasha, 404 (No. 378), 606-6 
(No. 389); 4% increase of Customs 
Dues discussed by Sir E. Grey, 
Sir C. Hardinge, Towfik Pasha and 
Jevad Bey, July 1910, 498 (No. 384); 
Memo, on British position, 603-5 
(No. 388) ; Sir E, Grey on British con- 
ditions of assent, May 1911, 787 
{App. V). 

BALANCE OF POWER. 

Sir E. Grey on, 276 (No. 182); Sir C. 
Hardinge on traditional policy of Great 
Britain, 286 (No. 190); Sir E. Goschen 
on Germany and, 536-7 (No. 406) ; 
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BALANCE OF POWER — (continued). 

discussed by German Emperor and 
Sir E. Goschen, 601 (No. 446) ; Sir Eyr-e 
Crowe on, 627-8 (No. 464, min.); Herr 
von Betbmann Hollweg’s dislike of the 
phrase, 677 (No. 506). 

BALKANS. 

Prince Ferdinand’s ambitions, 92 (No. 60). 

Future of : Italy desires statue quo , 41 
(No. 23); Russian anxiety over possible 
Bulgarian advance, August 1907, 41 
(No. 23). 

BELGIUM. 

and the Congo (v. sub Africa, Belgian 
Congo). 

and Germany, 

German activities in, April, 1907, 27 
(No. 14). 

and Great Britain, 

Congo agitation, 27 (No. 14). 

BOER WAR. 

(v, sub Africa, South.) 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

Annexation of, 16U-1 (No. 101); German 
support to Austria, 161 (No. 101), 
172 (No. 109); Sir E. Grey on the situa,- 
tion, November 1908, 164 (No. 104); 
compromise suggested by Mr. F. Cart- 
wright, 164 (No. 104); M, Clemenoeau 
on the annexation, 169 (No. 107); Prince 
Bulow on the announcement, 218 
(No. 136). 

BULGARIA. 

Policy in the Balkans and Austro-Hungarian 
interests, 41 (No. 23); Russian anxiety 
over possible advance, 41 (No. 23); 
Baron Holstein suggests Prince 
Ferdinand does not want war, 161 (No. 
101); Sir E. Grey on situation, 
November 1908, 164 (No. 104) . 

CAMEROONS. 

German seizure of, 56 (No. 35, min.). 

CASABLANCA INCIDENT. 

Franco-German friction over, 164, (No. 104); 
M. Paul Cambon on French policy, 167 
(No. 106) ; Count Metternich and Sir E. 
Grey on question of arbitration over, 207 
(No. 130) ; German press unanimous 
against going to war over, 210 (No. 132) ; 
Sir E. Grey on satisfactory attitude 
of France, 216-7 (No. 135); Sir E. 
Goschen on satisfactory settlement of, 
217 (No. 136); Franco-German Agree- 
ment, February 9th, 1909, 230 (No. 145, 
ed. note); Sir E. Grey’s approval of, 
and good effect of the Agreement, 230 
(No. 145, ed. note); Prince Billow on 
excellent effect of Agreement in Eng- 
land and France, 230 (No. 145, ed. 
note) ; Sir C. Hardinge on Prince 
Billow’s motive for concluding the 
Agreement, 231-2 (No, 145, ed. note). 


DENMARK. 

and Germany, 

German influence in, April 1907, 23 
(No. 9), 25 (No. 13); Sir E. Grey on 
rumoured Danish-German Treaty, 
June 1907, 80 (No. 45); rumoured 
alliance with, 119 (No. 81, end.); 
Danish dislike for Germany, 119 (No. 
81, end.); question of neutrality of 
Denmark in event of war, 119, 
(No. 81, end.). 

and Great Britain, 

Danish distrust of, 119 (No. 81, end.). 

EGYPT. 

German policy and, 58 (No. 35, min.), 618 
(No. 460, end.). 

France and British concessions in, 81 
(No. 48). 

German Emperor on British rule in, 235 
(No. 149, end.). 

EUPHRATES VALLEY. 

Proposed Railway, Alexandretta-Aleppo, 
372 (No. 270). 

FRANCE. 

Internal, 

M. Clemenceau, ministry of, M. Delcass4 
on, 114 (No. 79) ; declaration of policy 
by M. Pichon, February 1906, 114 
(No. 79), M. Clemenceau on, 114 
(No. 79), Mr. W. Langley on, 115 
(No. 79, min.). 

Army, 

M. Deloass4’s opinion as to condition of, 
February 1908, 114 (No. 79) ; M. Paul 
Cambon on, November 1908, 167 
(No. 106); German Emperor on, 
March 1911, 594 (No. 442, end.). 

and Bagdad Railway (-a. sub Bagdad 
Railway). 

General Foreign Policy, 

M. DelcassI, policy of, Sir Eyre Crowe 
on, 110 (No. 76, min.); Sir F. Cart- 
wright on German indignation at 
M. Delcassd’s speech, January 1908, 
110-1 (No. 77); his explanations to 
Sir F. Bertie, 113-4 (No. 79); Gerlman 
Emperor and anti-German policy, 
113^ (No. 79) ; suggestion of a meet- 

► ing between German Emperor and 

M. Delcass4, 113-4 (No. 79), Sir Eyre 
Crowe on, 115 (No. 79, min.); M. 
Delcassd’s policy to be followed 
(1911), 596 (No. 443); French 

general foreign relations, March 1911, 
596-8 (No. 443). 

and Germany, 

German Emperor’s suggested meeting with 
M. Loubet, 1904 : M. Lautier’s 
article in Figaro on, October 1907, 
67-8 (No. 40); M. Loubet offered 
initiative for meeting, 67 (No. 40); 
M. Louis denies any discussions 
having taken place, 67 (No. 40); Sir 
E. Grey on mutual desire for a meet- 
ing, 68 (No. 40, min.); M. Barr&re’s 
account of the question, 67 (No. 40). 
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FRANCE — (continued). 

071 d Germany — (continued). 

Relations in 1907, 

Press view that relations are correct and 
friendly, April, 30 (No. 16); 
rapprochement mooted, June, 39-40 
(No. 22, and min.); Prince Biilow 
sees a detente ^ August, 44 (No. 25), 
48 (No. 28); peaceful development 
of relations, 49 (No. 30); M. Pichon 
admits relaxation of tension, 50 
(No. 31) ; Count SeckendorS on 
Anglo - Franco - German detente. 
August, 61 (No. 32); Sir F. 
Lascelles on German desire for 
better relations, September, 83 (No. 
49); M. Etienne’s visit to Kiel and 
conversation with the German 
Emperor, 58-9 (No. 36); Alsace- 
Lorraine question and suggested 
rapprochement, September, 64 (No. 
33) ; French endeavours to promote 
a Franco-German understanding, 
September, 55-6 (No. 35, and 
min.); Sir F. Bertie’s account of 
M. Etienne’s conversations, llS-6 
(No. 79); M. Delcassd on, 113-5 
(No. 79); German Emperor’s 
desire for a Franco-German under- 
standing against England, 114 (No. 
79), Sir Eyre Crowe on, 116 
(No. 79, min.). 

Relations in 1908, 

M. Clemenceau on lessons of 1870-1 : 
France now recovered and had 
confidence in herself, 168-9 (No. 
107); King Edward VII commends 
M. Clemenceau’s remarks, 169 (No. 
107, min.). 

Relation's in 1910, 

French attitude more friendly towards 
German Emperor, 435 (No. 326); 
German Emperor’s friendly atti- 
tude, 437 (No. 328); satisfactory 
form of Franco-German relations. 
May, 488 (No. 372), 

Relations in 1911, 

Germany striving to isolate France, 
596 (No. 442, min.); French policy, 
March 697-8 (No. 443) ; General 
Foch forecasts war in 1912, 618 
(No. 460, end .) ; General Joffre 

, considers relations strained, 643 
(No. 475, end.); on activities of 
French and German General Staff, 
and strategical problems in event 
of war, 643-4 (No. 476, encL). 

Relations in 1912, 

Count Metternich denies rumour that 
Germany meant to attack France : 
Sir E. Grey on, 725 (No. 548); 
Franco-German relations, March, 
725-6 (No. 549); French belief in 
possible German attack in 1913-4, 
748 (No. 676). 

Morocco (question (v. sul? Morocco). 


FRANCE — (continued), 
and Great Britain, 

General relations, 

Strengthening of understanding in 1905 
and resignation of M. Belcass^, 
747-8 (No. 576) ; M. Rouvier’s 
policy, 748 (No. 676). 

Sympathetic policy between, June 1907, 
79 (No. 45); relations of mutual 
confidence established, August 1907, 
50 (No. 31); Count Seckendoi-ff on 
detente between Germany, France 
and England, August 1907, 51 (No. 
32); Anglo-French critical relations, 
September 3907, 81 (No. 48); desire 
for intimate relations, March 1911, 
596-7 (No. 443); scope of Anglo- 
German discussions communicated 
to M. Paul Gambon, 602 (No. 447) ; 
attitude towards Ix>rd Haldane’s 
mission, 1912; M. Jules Cambon 
and effect of an Anglo-German 
rapprochement upon the entente. 
672 (No. 502), 675 (No. 604): 
Lord Haldane’s assurances to 
M. Jules Gambon, effect of conver- 
sations to create a ditente, as 
distinguished from an entente, 681 
(No. 506); M. Jules Gambon’s 
report to M. Poincar4, 676 (No. 
505) ; French suspicions of the con- 
versations, 687-8 (No. 509), 694 
(No. 518) ; Sir E. Grey reviews the 
conversations for M, Paul Cambon, 
691-2 (No. 514); and points out 
difficulty of promising neutrality 
under dl circumstances : the dis- 
cussions now in suspense, 726 (No. 
650) ; French thanks for British 
communications, 727 (No. 653) ; 
Sir F. Bertie on French attitude to 
political formula, 729 (No. 666), 
and on the question of unprovok-od 
attack, 729 (No. 556) ; British 
attitude to neutrality formula 
explained, 731 (No. 559); Sir F. 
Bertie and, 731 (No. 559, note); 
Sir ’A. Nicolson on French attitude, 
739 (No. 564, min.). 740-1 (No. 
666), 743-4 (No. 568); M. Paul 
Gambon’s statement of, 741-3 (No. 
667, end.); M. Poincard on French 
attitude, 745 (No. 570); M. Paul 
Cambon reviews past and present 
Anglo-French relations : M. Poin- 
card anxious for assurance as to 
British attitude with regard to sup- 
port to France, 748-9 (No. 576); 
Sir A, Nicolson explains British 
attitude : French proposals to re- 
shape the understanding would not 
be welcomed, 748-9 (No. 576); 
Sir A, Nicolson’s language approved, 
749 (No. 577) ; M. Poincard relieved 
at abandonment of Anglo-German 
political formula, 750 (No. 578); 
Sir E. Grey would not bind Great 
Britain to go to war with France 
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FRANCE — {continued), 
and Great Britain — {continued) . 

(hncral rclatioyis — (continued). 

against Germany, nor bind Great 
Britain to Germany not to assist 
France, 751 (No. 580); negotiations 
now relate to the Portuguese 
Colonies, 753 (No. 584); general 
effect of negotiations upon Anglo- 
French relations, 753 (No. 584); 
M. Poincar4 on effect of appoint- 
ment of Baron von Mai’schall as 
Ambassador at London, 753-4 
(Nos. 585-6), 755 (No. 588); 

German policy to separate England 
and France, 754 (Nos. 585-6); 
Sir F. Bertie on effect of the pro- 
posed Anglo-German Declaration 
upon Anglo-French relations, 754 
(No. 585); Sir E. Grey on Baron 
von Marschall’s appointment, 755 
(Nos. 587-8); Great Britain not to 
adopt any line of policy likely to 
impair Anglo-French relations, 756 
(No. 589), 

Visit of the German Emperor to Windsor, 

Sir E. Grey anxious to show that there 
is no change in British foreign 
policy, June 1907, 79-80 (No. 45), 
September 1907, 81-2 (No. 48); 

M. A. Meyer on JBritish policy, July 
1907, 80 (No. 46); visit not to be 
regarded as a cooling off towards 
France, 81-2 (No. 48), 83 (No. 49); 
French press confident in the 
entente and reassured by German 
Emperor's desire for peace, 
November 1907, 94-6 (No. 61); 

M. Pichon says that France desires 
good relations between England and 
Germany, 100 (No. 67); Sir F. 
Bertie on British determination 
to maintain Anglo-French good 
relations, 100 (No. 67); no 

great political results from the 

visit, 100 (No. 67); Anglo-French 
relations not weakened by the visit, 
102 (No. 69); South Gorman press 
sympathetic and friendly in tone 
re visit, 102-4 (No. 70); M. M. 
Villaume on German Navy expendi- 
ture, 106 (No. 73); French press 
on Sir E. Grey’s speech on Anglo- 
German relations, December 1907, 
106-7 (No. 74). 

Visit of King Edward VII to Paris, May 
1903, 

Sir E. Monson’s description of, and 
good effect of upon Anglo-French 
relations, 762-8 {App. I). 

Visit of President Fallieres to London, 
May 1908, 

Strengthening of Anglo-French friend- 
ship, and an Anglo-French-Russian 
Triple Alliance indicated, 149-50 
(No. 95); German press ruflded by 
the visit, 150-3 (No. 96); Prince 


I FRANCE — {continued), 

and Great Britain — {continued). 

Visit of President Fallidrcs, tCr. — (con- 
tinued). 

Billow and M. Isvolski on close 
understanding between, November 
1908, 203 (No. 127). 

Anglo-French entente, 1904, 

Lord Rosebery’s warning re, 197 (No. 
124) ; German view of, 34 (No. 18, 
min,)\ entente not dependent upon 
Anglo-German hostility, 55 (No. 
35) ; German Emperor on the 
entente, 81 (No 48), 594 (No. 442), 
end.) ; M. Etienne on Anglo- 
German relations and attempts to 
undermine the entente, 56-8 (No. 
35, min .) ; M. A. Meyer and M, E. 
Judet’s views that entente has been 
negotiated to secure use of French 
army in event of war, 80 (No. 46); 
entente the keystone of British 
policy, Sir F. Lascelles on, 82-3 
(No. 49); French press on popu- 
larity of, 106-7 (No. 74); Count 
Metternich and Sir E. Grey 
on, 275-6 (No. 182), 354-5 

(No. 247); Sir E. Grey on 
establishment of the entente, 782 
{App, V) ; President Fallieres, visit 
to London, May 1908, and effect on, 
149 (No. 96) ; German press 
irritation at visit, 150-1 (No. 96). 

Armed assistance to France, 

Admiral von Tirpitz on alleged British 
offer of armed assistance, 2 (No. 1, 
end.)', M. Clemenceau and employ- 
ment of British Troops on 
Continent, April 1907, 23 (No. 9), 
24 (No. 11), 25 (No. 13), 27 (No. 
14); Anglo-French communications 
during Morocco crisis and offer of 
armed support to France, 23 (No. 
9), 24 (No. 11), 27 (No. 13, min.); 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
reluctant to undertake obligations 
committing to a war, 23-4 (No. '10), 
24 (No. 11), 26-6 (No. 13), 27 
(No. 14); would not place limits 
on British forces if engaged, 24 
(No. 10), 26 (No. 13), 27 (No. 14); 
M. Clemenceau on necessity of 
armed assistance from Great 
Britain in event of a German 
attack, 157 (No. 100) ; Entente in 
danger if British military resources 
remain insufficient, 157-8 (No. 100) ; 
King Edward VII on M. Clemen- 
ceau ’s nervousness about Germany, 
168 (No. 100, min.); M. Paul 
Cambon and suggested informal 
discussions as to Naval co-operation, 
November 1908, 167 (No. 106); 
Mr. Haldane and, 168 (No. 106) 
Colonel Repington and, 168 (No. 
106); M. Briand and French naval 
obligations towards Great Britain, 
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FRANCE — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

Armed assistance to France — (continued). 
February 1910, 439 (No. 331), 

Sir E. Grey on French policy, 439 
(No. 332), Sir F. Bertie on, 440 
(No. 333); Sir E. Grey on mutual 
obligations, 440 (No. 334); General 
Foch on importance of a military 
understanding and settlement of 
details for an expeditionary force, 
April 1911, 619-20 (No. 460, end.); 
British comments on, 620 (No. 469, 
min.)] General JofEre on importance 
of co-operation of a British expedi- 
tionary force, 643 (No. 476, end).; 
German belief in a British attack in 
summer of 1911, 664 (No. 490); 
Lord Haldane’s explanation to Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg, 677 (No. 
606), Sir E. Grey on, 688 (No. 610) ; 
Herr von Jagow on, 690 (No. 612, 
and min.); Sir E. Grey informs 
M. Paul Cambon of Lord Haldane’s 
explanation, 692 (No. 614); British 
position in event of a German 
attack on France, 692 (No. 614), 
694 (No. 518). 

and Morocco (u. auh Morocco). 
and Russia, 

Anglo-French-Russian Triple Alliance 
suggested. May 1908, 150 (No. 95). 

GERMANY, 

Internal, 

Constitutional ideas and methods, 
Mr. Findlay on, 223 (No. 140), 

German character and military spirit, 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s observations on 
Captain Dumas’ report, 13 (No. 3, 
ed. note) ; Coimt Seckendorff on 
German over-sensitiveness, 61-2 
(No. 32); Bismarckian tradition, 62 
(No. 32) ; desire in Germany for 
German hegemony, 639 (No. 471). 

Dissolution of Reichstag by Emperor 
William 11, 6 (No. 2), Baron von 
Podewils’ annoyance at, 6-7 (No. 2). 

Prussia, influence wielded by in 
German Empire, and “ militarism,” 
Mr. Cartwright on, 7 (No. 2), 
Sir Eyre Crowe on, 11 (No, 2, min.). 

Elections, 1906, Emperor William II on 
result of and annoyance at foreign 
press comments on, 12 (No. 3), 14 
(No. 4), 20 (No. 7, end.). 

Press Bureau, changes in, 1908, 163 (No, 
108); German press comments on its 
political influence and activity, 163 
(No. 103). 

Aeronautics, 

German Emperor on Count Zeppelin’s 
airship, August 1908, 177 (No, 113, 
end.)] German press on, April 1909, 
262 (No. 171) ; Prince Henry of 
Prussia on, May 1909, 274 (No. 181, 


GERMANY— (cotifmwed). 

Aeronautics — (continued). 

end.) ] Sir Eyre Crowe on aerial 
invasion, 274 (No. 181, min.). 

Army, 

Surveying of British coasts by German 
Officers, Sir E. Grey and Count 
Metternich on, March 1908, 140-1 
(No. 90); German Emperor refutes 
idea of his sending spies, 162 (No. 
102), 175 (No. 112); on training of 
Army, 178 (No. 113); his speech to 
the commanding Generals, January 
1909, 228-9 (No. 145, end.)] views 
on training and discipline of, 236 (No. 
149, end.)] Germany hastening 
military increase, February 1912, 
694 (No. 618). 

Disarmament and Hague Conference (v. 
sub Hague Conference). 

General Foreign Policy, 

Mr. Cartwright on indefinite aim of, 4-6 
(No. 2), 32 (No. 16), 62 (No. 32); on 
” Wcltpolitik,” 4-5 (No. 2), 43 (No. 
24): on German Diplomatic methods, 
5 (No. 2); German press, attacks on 
Diplomatic Agents by, 32 (No. 16), 
on undefined German policy, 82 (No. 
16); German pacific attitude. May 
1907), 36-7 (No. 20); Count Secken- 
dorff on difficulties of foreign repre- 
sentatives in Berlin, 63 (No. 32). 

Prince Bulow’s influence in foreign policy, 
62-3 (No. 82); his dislike of Eng- 
land, 53 (No. 32), 437 (No. 328); 
Mr. G. S. Spicer’s analysis of his 
policy, 56-7 (No. 36, min.)] his 
removal of rivals, 61-2 (No. 38); 
blamed by Social Democratic press, 
June 1908, 162 (No. 96). 

German press summaries of year 1906, 
4-11 (No. 2) : press on unsympathetic 
attitude of Powers, April 1907, 80 
(No, 16) ; and pessimism on Ger- 
many’s world position, 31 (No. 16), 
37 (No. 21); Centre party will stand 
for peace, 31 (No. 16); press com- 
plaints of German foreign policy, 
April 1907, 32^ (No. 16), and also 
June 1908, feeling of pessimism and 
discontent, 151-2 (No. 96). 

Sir E. Goschen on Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, 261 (No. 170); his 

appointment as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, 494-6 (No. 379); 

General Foch on German general 
foreign policy, April 1911, 618 

(No. 460, end.)] Sir Eyre Crowe on, 
620 (No. 460, min.)] German Press 
on relations during 1911. 663 

(No. 483). 

German Emperor and, 7-8 (No. 2); and 
“ Weltpolitik,” 4-5 (No. 2); 

Mr. Cartwright on personality 
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GERMANY — {continued). 

General Foreign Policy — {continued). 

Gorman Emperor and — (continued). 

of German Emperor and its 
effect on Gorman diplomacy, 5 
(No. 2), 51 (No. 32), Count Secken- 
dorff on, 51 (No. 32); increasing 
interference of the Emperor in home 
and foreign questions, 6-7 (No. 2); 
(for constitutional question and Daily 
Telegraph interview, v. suh Germany, 
Daily Telegraph interview)] influence 
on Diplomatic appointments, 62 (No. 
38, and min.); his direct influence 
in public affairs, 7 (No. 2); Prince 
Biilow on, 166 (No. 105); Baron 
Holstein on, 159 (No. 101); con- 
stitutional position of Emperor and 
question of Peace and War, 181 (No. 
115), 186 (Nn. 117), Sir E. Grey on, 
183 (No. 115, min.)] Mr. T. Roose- 
velt on pacific intentions of German 
Emperor, July 1909, 278-9 (No. 184); 
his friendship to England, 281 
(No. 185); his speech to the Com- 
manding Generals, January 1909, 
and views agreeing with General 
Schlieffen’s article on military 
position, and isolation of Ger- 
many, 228-9 (No. 145, end.); 
Colonel Trench’s account of the 
incident, 228-9 (No. 146, end.); 
German official communique concern- 
ing, 230 (No. 145, end., ed. note); 
German press blame the Emperor for 
his agreement with these views, 229 
(No. 146, end.)] opinions of on 
British and German armies, war 
between Yellow and White races, 
234-6 (Nn. 149), Mr. Villiers on, 236 
(No. 149, min.), King Edward VII 
on, 236 (No. 149, min.)] German 
Emperor on German wealth, strength 
of army, 587 (No. 437), 

Colonial question^ Mr. Cartwright on 
German public opinion concerning, 
9-10 (No. 2); Franlifurter Zeitung on 
failure of colonial policy, 104 (No. 
70) ; German Emperor on, 93 (No. 60). 

Relations to smaller European states^ 
Times on, March 1907, 16-7 (No. 5); 
Noi^h German Gazette on, October 
1907, 86 (No. 62); General Foch on 
extension of German influence over, 
618 (No. 460, end.); British com- 
ments on, 620 (No. 460, min.). 

Isolation of Germany, Germany isolates 
herself, 32 (No, 16); growing isola- 
tion of, 37 (No. 21); Great Britain 
and, August 1907, 51 (No. 32); 
coalitions against Germany, June 1908, 
162 (No. 96) ; Count Schlieffen’s 
article, and German Emperor’s 
agreement with, January 1909, 228-30 
(No. 146, end.); Sir E. Grey on, 
March 1909, 267-^ (No. 167). 


GERMANY — {continued ) . 
and Austria-Hungary, 

General relations, April 1907, 80 (No. 16), 
June 1908, 153 (No. 96); Germany 
will not desert Austria-Hungary over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina question, 
161 (No. 101); Admiral von Tirpitz’s 
statement that Emperor Francis 
Joseph was advised to break away 
from Germany, 199 (No. 124); Sir C. 
Hardinge says the statement has 
no foundation, 200 {ed. note (A)); 
solidarity between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, 202-3 (No_. 127); 
satisfaction throughout Austria-Hun- 
gEUPy at settlement of Chancellor 
crisis in Germany and continuity of 
policy, 222 (No. 139); Austro-German 
relations , 236-7 (No. 150) ; German 
satisfaction at Austro-Hungarian 
decision to build four Dreadnoughts, 
April 1909, 262 (No. 171). 

Bagdad Railway (u. sub Bagdad Railway). 
and Belgium, 

German activities in, April 1907, 27 
(No. 14). 
and China, 

Yangtse Agreement, German policy and, 
57 (No. 85, min.), 
and Denmark, 

German influence in, April 1907, 23 
(No. 9), 25 (No. 13); Sir E. Grey 
on rumoured Danish-German Treaty, 
June 1907, 80 (No. 46); rumoured 
alliance with, 119 (No. 81, end.); 
Danish dislike for Germany, 119 (No. 
81, end.)] question of neutrality of 
Denmark in event of war, 119 
(No. 81, end.). 

and France, 

{v. sub France). 
and Great Britain, 

German Emperor and, 

German Emper&r^s letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth, February 1908, 132-3 
(No. 82), 183 (No. 83); German 
Emperor’s explanation of, 187-8 
(No. 88); British Foreign Office 
minutes on, 138-9 (No. 88); King 
Edward VII’s displeasure at, 138 
(No. 88), 140 (No. 89) ; Prince Biilow 
would have made efforts to prevent 
letter being sent, 140 (No. ’89); 
Sir E. Grey annoyed at public 
knowledge of correspondence, 140 
(No. 90) ; Herr von Schoen on satis- 
factory discussion in House of 
Lords, and regards the incident as 
closed, 141 (No. 91); Reichstag may 
attack the unconstitutional action 
of the German Emperor, 141 (No. 
91); Graf Reventlow on courteous 
handling of the matter by British 
Parliament, 146 (No. 93, end.)] 
German Emperor suggests publish- 
ing his letter but is dissuaded by 
Sir F. Lascelles, 176 (No. 112). 
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Gl^riMANY — (continued). 

and Great Britain — (continued). 

(rernnui Emperor and — (continued). 

Visit of German Emperor to Windsor: 
suggested by King Edward VII to 
Sir C. Hardinge, April 1907, 78-9 
(No. 44), would tend to improve 
relations between the two countries, 
79 (No. 44); Sir C. Hardinge on 
probable go^ effect of the visit, 79 
(No. 44); Sir E. Grey thinks the 
moment opportune, June 1907, 79 
(No. 46) : private character of the 
visit, number of Ministers to 
accompany, inclusion of Prince 
Bulow : Sir E. Grey on, 80 (No. 
47), 81-2 (No. 48); Sir C. Hardinge 
on, 84-5 (No. 50); Sir E. Grey 
anxious for friendly relations but 
not at expense of France, 81 
(No. 48); Sir F. Lasoelles reports 
that the German Emperor considers 
the visit as a State visit, September 
1907, 82-3 (No. 49); King Edward 
VII regards it as a return visit, 
83 (No. 49), as does Sir E. Grey, 
92 (No. 59) ; Sir F. Lascelles would 
like an Anglo-German rapproche- 
ment, 83 (No. 49); indications of 
German desire for better relations 
with England and France, 83 (No. 
49) ; improved tone of German 
press, October, 86-7 (No. 64); 
German Emperor suggests postpon- 
ing the visit owing to his illness, 
November, 88 (No. 56); King 
Edward VII urges him to recon- 
sider, 88 (No. 56); Sir E. Grey on 
unfortunate effect of postponement, 
88 (No. 56), 89 (No. 68); German 
Emperor informs Prince Bulow that 
he will do his best to undertake 
the journey, 88-9 (No. 57); Prince 
Billow in favour of the visit, 89 
(No. 67); as also Sir E. Grey and 
Count Metternich, 89 (No. 58); 
Sir E. Grey considers visit a 
success, 100 (No. 66), and Anglo- 
German relations mollified, 102 
(No. 69) ; German press on the 
whole sympathetic and friendly, 
102-4 (No. 70), 105 (No. 72); 
German Emperor’s pleasure at his 
warm reception, 112 (No. 78). 

Prince Billow and; invited by Duke 
of Connaught, 80 (No. 47, note); 
Sir E. Grey on undesirability of 
Prince Billow visiting England , 

80- 1 (No. 47), 81 (No. 48), 89-90 
(No. 58) ; Sir F. Lascelles under- 
stands that Prince Billow will 
not accompany the German 
Emperor, 82 (No. 49); Sir 0. 
Hardinge emphasizes this, October 
1907, 84 (No. 60); British press 
and Prince Billow’s attitude 
during the South African War, 

81- 2 (No. 48), Times on, 86 (No. 
58); German press condemn the 


GERMANY — (co^itinued). 
and Groat Britain — (contmued). 

German Einperor and — (continued). 

Visit of, i&c. — (continued). 

Times article, 87 (No. 54), 87 
(No. 55) ; and British press 
repudiate, 90 (No. 58); Prince 
Billow says that a visit from him 
might seem out of proportion, 90 
(No. 58); Count Metternich on 
British policy of keeping Ger- 
many at arm’s length, 90 (No. 
58) ; no difficulties between Eng- 
land and Germany, 90 (No. 58); 
Sir E. Grey on present favourable 
British public opinion, 90 (No. 
58) ; British Foreign Office views 
on subjects likely to be raised 
during visit, 91-2 (No. 59). 

Effect of, on Anglo-French and German 
relations: M. do Caix on French 
confidence in the entente, and 
wish for renewal of Anglo-German 
friendly relations, 94-5 (No. 61); 
Herr von Schoen’s similar wish, 
94-5 (No. 61) ; King Edward VII, 
Mr. G. S. Spicer and Sir C. 
Hardinge on satisfactory attitude 
of the press, 96 (No. 61, min.); 
French press reassured by Ger- 
man Emperor’s desire for peace, 
95 (No. 61). 

King Edward VII, personal relations 
with German Emperor, 46 (No. 26), 
169 (No. 101); improved relations, 
August 1908, 179 (No. 114); influence 
of the entourage of the German 
Emperor on, 51 (No. 32); his 
visit to Kiel, 68 (No. 35, min.). 
(For King Edward’s visits to 
Germany, u. sub Great Britain.) 

German Emperor and the Daily Telegraph 
interview. 

Gorman Emperor and his statement 
that greater part of his subjects 
w’-ere hostile to Great Britain, 165 
(No. 105); Sir E. Grey on, 206-7 
(No. 130); Mr. Findlay’s observa- 
tions on, 211-2 (No. 133); Prince 
Billow’s explanation of, 214-6 
(No. 134, end.); question of con- 
trolling personal interference of 
German Emperor in diplomatic 
activity, 201 (No. 125), 210 (No. 
132); Prince Biilow on, 216 (No. 
134, end.); and on increasing inter- 
ference of the Emperor in Govern- 
mental and foreign affairs, 231 
(No. 145, ed. note) ; severe 
criticism of German press, 217-8 
(No. 136); Berliner Tagehlatt on 
the constitutional question involved, 
220 (No. 138); German Emperor’s 
meeting with Prince Biilow, 220-1 
(No. 188), 223 (No. 140); his 
declaration to ensure permanence 
and continuity of policy of Empire 
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Ct'ERMANY — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (contmucd). 

Gorman Emperor and the Daily Tele- 

g raph i nter vie w — (continued). 
by maintenance of constitutional 
responsibilities, 220 (No. 138); 
Austro-Hungarian criticism of the 
declaration, 222 (No. 139) ; German 
Emperor’s loss of prestige over 
interview, 224 (No. 140), 226 

(No. 142). 

Proposals for intervention in South 
African War (v. sub Africa, 
South, British). 

liiitish attitude. Sir E. Grey on, 164 
(No. 104), 206-7 (No. 130), 217 
(No. 135) ; Prince Biilow com- 
mends British attitude, and gives 
assurance of German desire for 
good relations, 170 (No. 108); 
Minute by King Edward VII, 202 
(No. 125, min.); Mr. Asquith’s 
attitude, 208-9 (No. 131), 217 
(No. 135) ; Prince Biilow grateful 
for British attitude, 218 (No. 
136); Sir E. Grey on general 
effect of the interview in Great 
Britain, 225-6 (No. 142); Prince 
Billow and submission of the 
interview to the German Emperor 
for publication by Colonel Stuart- 
Wortley, 230-1 (No. 145, 
ed. note). 

OoThnan attitude ^ Prince Biilow on, 
165 (No. 105) ; German Emperor’s 
hostile statement djenied by 
representatives of Reichstag, 165 
(No. 105); Prince Biilow regrets 
the published statements and 
gives assurance of desire for good 
relations, 170 (No. 108); debate 
in Reichstag on, 212-4 (No. 134), 
Sir E. Goschen on, 212-4 (No. 
134); sharp criticism of German 
press, 201-2 (No. 125), 203-4 
(No. 128); German Emperor’s 
statement as to hostility of 
majority of Germans to England 
denied, 207 (No. 130); popular 
indignation voiced by press, 
209-10 (No. 132); explanation of 
the publication of the interview 
by the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 203-4 (No. 128), 209-10 
(No. 132); bitterness increasing 
over, 217 (No. 136); feeling over 
constitutional question involved, 
221 (No. 138); Mr. Findlay on 
German constitutional ideas and 
methods, 223 (No. 140). 

German press, disappointment of 
press over uneventful debate in 
Reichstag, 213-4 (No. 134), and 
criticism of the German Emperor, 
217-8 (No. 136), 220-1 (No. 138); 
on the constitutional question 
involved, 221 (No. 138). 


GERMANY — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

German Emperor and the Daily Tele- 
graph interview — (continued). 

Prince Biilow and, his explanatory 
communique in North German 
Gazette, 203-4 (No. 128), 209-10 
(No. 132), 216 (No. 134, encl.); 
German policy and Prince 
Billow’s retention of office, 222 
(No. 139), 223 (No. 140), 224-5 
(No. 141), 232 (No. 145, ed. 
note)] his relations with German 
Emperor, 223-5 (Nos. 140-1); 
his attitude towards, 232 (No. 
145, cd. note); German press 
demand his resignation, 203-4 
(No. 128), 210-1 (No. 132); 
remains in ofidee on the wish of 
German Emperor, 216 (No. 134, 
end.)] German Emperor’s assur- 
ance of confidence in, 220-1 
(No. 138); Prince Billow’s speech 
in Reichstag, 208 (No. 131), 
212-4 (No. 134), Text (transla- 
tion), 214-6 (No. 134, end.)] 
Sir E. Goschen on, 212-4 (No. 
134), 217-8 (No. 136); German 
dissatisfaction over, 217-8 
(No. 136). 

Russian attitude: alleged Franco- 
Russian proposal calling upon 
Great Britain to terminate Boer 
War, 202 (No. 126), 203 (No. 
127), (v. also sub Africa, 

British, South.) 

General relations with, Sir E. Grey’s 
summary of relations with, from 
1892-1911, 782-3 (App. V). 

General relations, 1906, 

German press on friendly relations, 

1906, 4 (No. 2); Isolation of Ger- 
many believed to be British policy, 
6 (No. 2) ; mistrust of British 
actions fostered, 6 (No. 2); 
Mr. Cartwright on British policy 
towards Germany, 8-9 (No.* 2), 
importance of conciliating public 
opinion in Germany, 8-9 (No. 2). 

General relations with, 1907, 

Press attacks on Count Mettemich with 
regard to British policy, 82 (No. 
16); Prince Billow’s speech, .May 

1907, and hope for improved rela- 
tions, 33 (No. 17), August 1907, 
45 (No. 26); Count Metternioh less 
gloomy, 33 (No. 17); his pergonal 
influence on relations, 45 (No. 25) ; 
Prince Biilow on Count Mettemich ’s 
loyalty, 231 (No. 146, ed. note)] 
Count Seckendorff on dStente 
between Germany, France and 
England, August 1907 , 61 (No. 32); 
Sir F. Lascelles on German desire 
for better relations, September 
1907 , 88 (No. 49); German press 
comments on, 61 (No. 32); anti- 
English attitude of the entourage 
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GERMANY — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

General relations with, ‘1907 — (continued), 
of the German Emperor, 51 (No. 
32) ; popular alarm at English 
diplomacy, 61-2 (No. 32) ; Baron 
Holstein as an Anglophobe, 160 
(No. 101); M. Etienne’s article on 
Anglo-German relations; not to be 
regarded as irreconcilable enemies, 
September 1907, 55-^ (No. 35); 
Mr. G. S. Spicer’s analysis and 
comments on, 56-8 (No. 35, min.); 
that Germany has been consistently 
unfriendly to British interests, 56 
(No. 35, min.); Prince Bismarck’s 
policy, 56 (No. 35, min.); did not 
desire a war between, 56 (No. 35, 
min.); German Emperor and Trisits 
of British Ministers, 20 (No. 7, 
end.), 189 (No. 117), Sir C. 
Hardinge on, 21 (No. 7, min.), 
Sir E. Grey makes no foreign 
visits, 21 (No. 7, min.); desire for 
downfall of England existent in 
Germany, 1907, Captain P. Dumas 
on, 122 (No. 81, end.); Sir Eyre 
Crowe on German hatred of 
England, 131-2 (No. 81, min.); 
German feeling of humiliation over 
Algeciras Conference, 118-9 (No. 
81, end.), and over Hague Con- 
ference, 118 (No. 81, end.), fear 
of England and demand for a great 
navy, 119 (No. 81, end.); Captain 
P. Dumas asserts German public 
opinion adverse to war, 119 (No. 81, 
end.); Mr. Eyre Crowe denies, 131 
(No. 81, min.); but determined to 
possess a fleet, 119 (No. 81, 
end.) ; Naval authorities fear British 
power and aims, 121 (No. 81, 
end.) ; Anglo-German relations, 
Temps comment on Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, December 1907, 106-7 (No. 
74); France no objection to evolu- 
tion of, 106 (No. 74); Sir F. 
Lascelles on greatly improved rela- 
tions of 1906-7, 112 (No. 78); 
German Emperor on 1905 as a 
terrible year, 112 (No. 78). 

General relations with, 1908, 

. Prince Billow’s utterances respecting 
Germany *s good relations with 
England, March 1908, 141-2 (No. 
92); Prof. Sohiemann on Reichstag 
desire for good relations, 142-3 
(No. 92) ; Count Reventlow on 
Anglo-German Naval situation, 
144-6 (No. 93, end.); suggested 
uneasiness in Germany upon 
possible British action, April 1908, 
144-6 (No. 93, end.); Prince Billow 
and Mr. Saunders’ discussion on 
relations of last twenty years, June 
1908, 154-6 (No. 98); Prince 

Billow says relations have grovm 
less cordial, Mr. Saunders on 


GERMANY — (contmued). 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

General relations with, 1908 — (continued), 
causes of the change, 154-5 (No. 
98) ; M. Clemenceau nervous about 
situation and fears that any 
incident may cause a rupture, 
August 1908, 157 (No. 100); Sir B. 
Goschen on no outstanding ques- 
tions, 157 (No. 100); but M. 
Clemenceau suggests Naval Arma- 
ments question, 158 (No. 100) ; 
King Edward VII on, 158 (No. 100, 
min.); Herr von Holstein and 
Mr. V. Chirol’s discussion on 
various stages of differences 
between, October 1908, 158-61 

(No. 101). 

Captain P. Dumas on strategical questions 
which would maintain peace for next 
three or four years, 124-5 (No. 81, 
end.), Mr. Eyre Crowe on, 132 
(No. 81, min.y, Sir C. Hardinge 
and Sir E. Grey on, 132 (No. 81, 
min.); German Emperor suggests 
that no one in England would 
seriously believe in a German 
attack, February 1908, 138 (No. 88). 

Rapprochement, 1908, German efforts 
for, Mr. Cartwright suggests that 
they denote a design of gaining 
time for necessary preparations 
against England, 108 (ed. note); 
Sir E. Crowe on German anti- 
English policy and efforts to win 
England’s friendship temporarily, 
108 (od. note) ; Mr. W. Langley 
and Sir E. Grey on German Naval 
programme, 108 (ed. note). 

Present and future relations, 1908, 

Sir E. Grey on; anxiety as to pro- 
bable future relations founded upon 
rival naval expenditure, 173-4 
(No- 111); German Emperor com- 
plains of British suspicious atti- 

tude, August 1908, 175 (No. 112), 
181 (No. 116); and affirms his 

pacific intentions, 175 (No. 112), 
181 (No. 116), 186 (No. 117); 

result of a war would be mutual 
ruin to the benefit of America, 
181 (No. 116). 

Sir F. Lascelles terminates his appoint- 
ment as British Ambassador, 162 
(No. 102); appointment of Sir E. 
Goschen, 162 (No. 102); Sir E. 
Grey reviews the situation for 
Sir E. Goschen, 166-6 (No. 104). 

General reldtions with, 1909, 

Good effect of Franco-German Morocco 
Agreement and^ Sir E. Grey’s 
friendly message, February 1909, 
230 (No. 146, ed. note), 234 (No. 
148) ; ^ ^ German press indicate 
possibility of an understanding 
with England, March 1909, 247-8 
(No. 168, and min.); Prince BUlow 
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G h EM AN Y — [continued), 
and Great Britain — {co7itinucd). 

General rcloiio^is with, -lOOd — (continued). 

on furtherance of friendship 
between, 257 (No. 366); Mr. Find- 
lay on moderate and courteous 
attitude of German press, 258-9 
(No. 168); Mr. G. H. Villiers, 

Sir Eyre Crowe, Mr. Langley and 
Sir C. Hardinge on, 259-60 (No. 

168, min.)] Professor Schiemann 
suggests an Anglo-German-Austro- 

. Hungarian Alliance, April 1909, 260 
(No. 169); British views of, 260-1 
(No. 169, min.)] suggestions of 
German press and Herr von Kider- 
Icn-Waechtor for Anglo-German 
political entente or a naval conven- 
tion, April 1909, 265-0 (No. 174); 
British views on motives for and 
undesirability of, 266 (No. 174, 
min.), 267 (No. 175, min.)] Herr ! 
von Schoen suggests an under- ! 
standing upon Colonial Affairs, ' 
May 1909, 271 (No. 179); British 
views on, 271-2 (No. 179, min.)] 
article by Il^^rr F. Dernburg 
advocating a bettor Anglo-German 
understanding, 272-3 (No. 180); 

Sir E. Grey’s conversation with 
Count Mettemich on Anglo-Gcrman 
relations, Juno 1909,' 275-6 (No. 

182) ; Ilorr von Schocn on 
necessity for an understanding of 
some sort, Jun(3 1900, 277-8 (No. i 

183) ; Naval question dominates the 
situation, 277-8 (No, 183, and 
•»nn.); Prince Bulow’s conversation 
with Sir E. Crosohon, July 1909, 
279-82 (No. 1H5); Prmec bIiIow on 
consequences of a war, 2H0 (No. ! 

185) ; Herr wm Sehotm’s conversa- | 
tion with Sir E. Gosehen on Anglo- 
German relations, July 1909, 280-1 
(No. 185); Herr von Bothmann 
Hollweg’s declaration ' of friendly 
feelings, 281 (No, 185); and 
readiness to exchange views on 
Anglo-German relations, 283 (No. 

186) ; and suggests the lines nf an 
understanding, 284 (No. 187); 

Mr. Langley on difficulty of finding i 
a formula, 284 (No. 187, vim.); -j 
Sir Fi. Groy would welcome pro- i 
posals, 284 (No. 187, min.), 285 | 

(No. 388), 288 (No. 193), 288 (No. '! 
194) V Sir K. Grey on a general i 
political understanding, 284 (No. | 
187, min.)] Sir 0. Hardinge on Ifcc . : 

• proposals, 285 (No. 189); suggests n 
declaration of general policy, 2B6 
(No. 190); Mr. h. Mallet on the 
proposals, Kussia should be 
informed, 286-7 (No. 191); Sir E. , 
Gosehen on effect upon. French and 
Bussian relations,- 287 (No. 192); 
■Sir E. Grey on effect with Franco 
' ai;ui . Bpssia and* desirability of 
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GERMANY — (coyiUnucd). 
and Great Britain — {continued). 

General relations with, 1909 — (continued), 
enlarging to include, 288 (No. 304), 
289 (No. 195). 

(For a continuance of these proposals as 
regards naval affairs, v. sub 
Armaments, Naval.) 

German delay in negotiations until 
October 1909, 289 (No. 196), 290 
(No. 197); Herr Stemrich on 
possibility of opposition, 290 (No. 
197); German view that a declarar- 
tion should precede the suggested 
naval arrangement, 290 (No. 197); 
King Edward VII on, 291 (No. 
197, min.)] Sir A. Nicolson and 
M. Isvolski on the suggested 
understanding, September 1909, 
291 (No. 198); conversation between 
Herr von Bethmann llollweg, Herr 
von > Schoen and Sir E. Gosehen, 
October 1909 : suggested exchange 
of pacific assurances; to precede 
naval arrangement, 293-300 (No. 
200, and end.)] Herr von Schoen 
suggests an agreement on the lines 
of the Baltic Agreement, 295 (No. 
200); existing friendships of Great 
Britain with other Powers not to 
be disturbed, 293, 297 (No. 200, and 
end.)] desire for secrecy con- 
cerning negotiations, 297 (No. 200, 

, end.); Great Britain could not 
grant Germany more than to 
existing Entente Power?;, 294, 297 
(No. 200, and end.), 305-6 (No. 
204), 308 (No. 204, ericl.); outlines 
of a general declaration of friend- 
•ship, 294, 297 (No. 200, and end.)] 

’ non-intervention in Case of attack 
upon other Power, 305-6 (No. 204) ; 
Sir Eyre Crowe on the vagueness of 
Gorman proposals and considera- 
tions arising therefrom, 298-9 j(No, 
200, min.)] Mr. Langley on,* 299 
(No. 200, min,)] Sir C. Hardinge 
on basis of Baltic Agreement as 
* unacceptable, and a suggested reply 

to German Chancellor, 299-300 

, (No. 200, min.); Sir E. Goschen’s 
account of the conversations, 301-2 
(No, 201); Sir E. Grey would be 
ready to proceed with the negotia- 
tions, no difficulty in giving pacific 
assurances, a general understanding 
of no benefit if naval expenditure 
remained undiminished, 303-4 (No. 
202); ia ready to receive proposals, 
304 (No. 203); conversations con- 
tinued, November 1909, 304-12 

(No. 204); Gorman suggestion that 
a naval arrangement and political 
assurances should be simultaneous, 
305, 307 (No. 204, end.), 

313 (No. 205); question of an 
unprovoked attack, 305-6 (No. 204), 
. 308 . (No. 204, end.)] Sir E. 

8 I 
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GERMANY — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

General relations with, dOOO — (continued). 

Goschen thinks German naval pro- 
posals scarcely went far enough, 
whilst political proposals go too far, 

306 (No. 204), 807 (No. 204, 
end., note). 

Agreements to bo accompanied by 
exchange of notes upon Bagdad 
Railway and Colonial questions, 

309 (No. 204, end.); Sir Eyre 
Crowe on difficulty of taking Ger- 
man proposals seriously, 309-10 
(No. 204, encl.j min.); Mr. Langley 
on, 310 (No. 204, eiicL, min.'); 

Sir C. Hardingo's summary of, 
and comments on proposals, 310-2 
(No, 204, end,, min.); similarity 
of proposals to those of Herr 
von Eiderlen-Waechter, Sir C. 
Hardinge on, 311 (No. 204, end., 
miyi.). 

Sir E. Grey on necessity of delay owing 
to the General Election, and hope=? 
for indirect good results from the 
negotiations, 813 (No. 20f>), 314 
(No. 206), 314 (No. 207) ; Herr von 
Schoen regrets delay, but glad to 
notice improvement in Anglo- 
German relations, 314 (No. 207); 

Mr. Eyre Crowe on, 315 (No. 207, 
min.); King Edward VII on, 815 1 

(No. 207, min.); indignation in | 
German press over Mr. Blatchford ’s 
articles in Daily Mail, and election 
speeches, December 1909, 317 (No. 
209); Sir E. Cassel's \dsit to Berlin 
has a good effect, 317-8 (No. 200); 
summary of the negotiations. 

Sir E. Goschen 's AnnuM Report, 
1909, 319-24 (No. 210, cd. note). 

General relations with, 1910, | 

German Emperor on British anti- 
German feeling, 434 (No. 325), 

437 (No. 323), 441 (No. 335, end.); 
German attitude to British election 
speeches, 435 (No. 326), 436 (No. 
327) ; Sir E. Goschen on 
antagonism of German Foreign 
Office, 436-7 (No. 328); German 
Emperor’s gratification at King 
Edward VII’s letter, 438 (No. 329); 
his desire for peace and good 
relations, 441 (No. 835, end.). 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg suggests 
a general political understand- 
ing, 451 (No. 343), 454-7 (No, 
344), 458-9 (No. 344, end.): 

British views against, 451-4 (No. 

* 343, win.), 459-61 (No. 344, win.); 

Sir E. Goschen on, 463-5 (No. 
348) ; Sir E. Grey on difficulties of, 
will not sacrifice friendship of 
Russia and France, 479 (No. 361); | 

German Emperor on Anglo-German 
relations. May 191C), 488-9 (No. 
873, end.); Herr von Stummeom- 


G'ERMAlsy— (continued). 

and Great Britain — (continued). 

General relations with, 1910 — (continued). 

plains of British delay in replying 
to German suggestions, 496 (No. 
381) ; Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
on desirability of a general political 
understanding, 522 (No. 4(5o), 628 
(No. 401); and on general opposi- 
tion of British Foreign Policy, 523 
(No. 40l3) ; Sir Eyre Crowe on 
undesirability of leaving these 
complaints unanswered, 526 (No. 
400, min.), Sir E. Grey on, 537-8 
(No. 406); Mr. A. Parker on 
Persian and Bagdad Railways and 
Turkish Loan questions, 526-8 
(No. 400, win.); Sir E. Grey’s 
reply to Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg ’s criticisms, wdth special 
reference to Turkish Loan, Bagdad 
Railway, Persia, Algeciras Confer- 
ence, 546-54 (No. 414, and cncL); 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg on the 
British Government having taught 
public to regard Germany as an 
enemy, 546-7 (No. 414), 558 (No. 
417); Sir E. Grey’s views com- 
municated to Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, 557-60 (No. 417); and 
effect of the communication, 561-2 
(No. 419); Sir Eyre Crowe on 
revised versions ” of public utter- 
ances, 502 (No. 419, 7nin.); Herr 
von Stumm and Herr von Kiderlen 
WaGchter deny use of the phrase, 
and attribute it to a mistake, 562-4 
(No. 420) ; Text of the conversation 
as dictated by Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, 564-6 (No. 420, end.); 
Sir E. Grey prepared to let matter 
drop, 566-7 (No. 421); Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg explains his 
criticism of British policy and 
elucidates German Policy, 568-74 
(No. 424, and end.); Sir Eyre 
Crowe on German official methods 
of denial, 574-5 (No. 424, min.). 

Sir E. Goschen on Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg ’s general attitude, 528-9 
(No. 401), 629-80 (No. 402); and 
on Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter’s 
attitude, 529 (No. 401); German 
Emperor on necessity of an 
Anglo-German understanding, 530, 
532 (No. 403); on British opposi- 
tion to German schemes, 531 (No. 
403); and on British alliances with 
France and Russia, 532 (No. 403); 
Mr. Eyre Crowe on Anglo-German 
general relations, October 1910, 
534-0 (No. 404) ; Sir E. Goschen on 
German desire for a political under- 
standing, and analysis of mutual 
gains and losses, 536-7 (No. 405); 
Sir E. Grey reviews Anglo-German 
relations and policy, 588-9 (No. 
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GERMANY — (continued ) . 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

General relations with, 1910 — (continued). 
407); British and German press on 
Anglo-German relations, 541-2 (No. 
410); Vossische Zeitung alleges an 
antipathy felt by Sir E. Grey 
against Germany, 541-2 (No. 410); 
admitted by Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter as unjustified, 542 (No. 
410); Herr von Bethmann Hollvveg 
on efiect of an economic and 
political understanding, December, 
567 (No. 422) ; and regards a 
political understanding as necessary 
correlative of a Navi Agreement, 
572-3 (No. 424, end. 2) ; British 
Government ready to consider 
question of a political formula, 
576^ (No. 425); Sir E. Grey on 
avoidance of misconstruction in 
France and Russia, 576 (No. 425). 

Negotiations of 1911-2, 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg on present 
bad political atmosphere, 586 (No. 
436); Sir E. Grey states to Count 
Metternich that ttiere is nothing to 
prevent an agreement, 590 (No. 
439) ; British Cabinet Committee 
formed to submit proposals to the 
Cabinet, March, 590-1 (No. 440); 
Sir A. Nicolson’s views on, 690-1 
(No. 440); German Emperor’s 
strong desire for a -good under- 
standing, 594 (No. 442, end.), 

601 (No. 446); British comments 
on, 596-6 (No. 442, min.); British 
outline of political arrangement, to 
include Bagdad Railway and Persian 
question, 699-600 (No. 444, end.); 
Sir E. Grey communicates the 
scope of the Anglo- German discus- 
sions to M. Paul Cambon, March, 

602 (No. 447) ; and to Count 
BenckendorS, 603 (No. 448), 603-4 
(No. 449) ; Sir A. Nioolson on 
importance..^ naval understanding 
preceding poTitical agreement, 603 
(No. 449) ; Sir G. Buchanan 
informed of the negotiations, 604 
(No. 450); friendly reception by 
German Press of Sir E. Grey’s and 
Mr. McKenna’s speeches, 604-6 
(No. 451) ; Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s comments on British 
Memorandum, 609 (No. 464); his 
speech in Reichstag, and German 
press comments on, 616-7 (No. 
458); Sir A. Nicolson on British 
insistence of interdependence of 
limitation of armaments question, 
'with a political understanding, 
620-1 (No. 461); German reply to 
British memorandum ; will await 
proposals for a naval agreement 
before suggesting formula for 
political understanding, 621-2 (No. 
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GERMANY — (continued) . 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

Negotiations of 1911-2 — (continued). 

462), 625-6 (No. 464), 626-7 (No. 
464, end.); British comments on, 
622-3 (No. 462, 7nin.), 627-9 (No, 
464, min.); Sir E. Grey's review 
of policy and Anglo-German rela- 
tions, May 1911, 782-3, 786, 787 
(App. V); Sir Eyre Crowe’s com- 
ments on Geiman reply, 627-9 
(No. 464, min.); Count Metternich 
amplifies German reply : Russia and 
France should be made parties to 
the political understanding, 630 
(No. 466) ; British Memorandum 
summarising history of the negotia- 
tions, May, 631-6 (No. 468); Count 
Metternich and Sir E. Grey discuss 
general relations and German 
interests in Africa, 661 (No. 480); 
German press on Anglo-German 
tension during 1911, 653 (No. 483); 
Sir E. Goschen on strong feeling of 
irritation against England, January 
1912; Professor Schiemann’s anti- 
English article in the Kreuz- 
Zeitung, 660 (No. 486). 

General relations, 1912, 
x\ppointment of Baron von Marschall as 
Ambassador at London, 753 (No. 
684); M. Poincard on effect of the 
appointment, 763-4 (No. 585-6), 
765 (No. 588) ; Sir E. Grey on Baron 
von Marschall’s appointment, 755 
(No. 687-8) ; Baron von Marschall’s 
conversation with Sir E. Goschen 
upon Anglo-German relations, June, 
766-7 (No. 690); and with Sir E. 
Grey, 767-8 (No. 591), and Prime 
Minister and Lord Haldane, 768-9 
(No. 592); Baron von Marschall 
advocates a formula, 758-9 (No. 
592), 759-60 (No. 593); Sir E. Grey 
not in favour of a formula, 769-60 
(No. 593) ; but would discuss general 
matters with Germany from time to 
time, 760 (No. 693); Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter on Anglo- 
German relations, July, 760-1 
(No. 694). 

Lord Haldarue's mission, 1912, 

Initiation of the negotiations, suggested 
visit to Berlin of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, 666-7 (Nos. 492-3) ; com- 
munications with German Emperor 
through Herr Ballin and Sir E. 
Cassel, 667 (No. 491), 668 (No. 
497), 670 (No. 499); M. Sazonov 
regrets that Great Britain should 
have taken the initiative, 671 (No. 
501) ; Sir E. Grey explains that 
first communications came from 
Berlin, 673 (No. 603), 691 (No. 614); 
Herr von Bethmann HoUweg 
affirms that neither he nor the 
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GtilLMANl' — {continued), 
and Great Britain — {continued). 

Lord Haldane's nnssion,1912 — (continued). 

Initiation , dc. — (ciontinued). 

Emperor had anything to do with 
Herr Ballin’s first step, 672 (No. 
502), Sir E. Goschen on, 672 
(No. 502), 674 (No. 504); German 
impression that first communica- 
tions had come from Great Britain, 
689 (No. 511) ; Sir E. Grey explains 
reception of message from German 
Emperor through Herr Ballin and 
Sir E. Cassel, 689 (No. 511); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on German asser- 
tion that initiative for the visit was 
British, 706 (No. 529, min.); 
invitation through an unofficial 
channel, 723 (No. 547, encl.). 

Status and authority of Lord Haldane^ a 
private and unofficial visit, 667 
(No. 495) ; -general conversations on 
political situation and relations, 

668 (No. 496), 666-9 (No. 497), 

669 (No. 498), 670 (No. 499); 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg on 
difficulty of conversations in private 
capacity ; Lord Haldane defines his 
visit as official, with authority of 
the King and Cabinet, but merely 
to talh over the ground in a non- 
committal manner, 676 (No. 606); 
Count Metternieh’s memorandum 
stating Lord Haldane's visit was 
under authority from the British 
Cabinet : that Germany accepted 
his offers and had met the wishes 
of Great Britain upon his demands, 
705 (No. 529); Sir Eyre Crowe on 
Lord Haldane’s alleged offers and 
demands, 706 (No. 529, min.); 
Lord Haldane’s observations on 
German memorandum : his author- 
ity for visit, and ad referendum 
status of the discussions, 709-10 
(No. 532) ; purpose of conversations 
to explore the groimd to ascertain a 
possible basis for more formal and 
authoritative discussion, 723 
(No. 647). 

Negotiations: Lord Haldane's visit 
discussed by Sir E. Grey 
and Count Mettemich, 668-9 
(Nos. 496-7); Sir E. Grey’s 
explanation to M. Paul Cambon, 
669 (No. 498); Sir E. Bertie 
informed, 670 (No. 499); Lord 
Haldane’s conversation with Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg; discussion 
of a formula; German Navy Law, 
measures of British Admiralty to 
meet, two keels to every additional 
German one; suggested spreading 
over a number of years; territorial 
questions in Africa and Bagdad 
Railway, 670-1 (No. 500), 672 (No. 
502); Lord Haldane’s account of 
the conversation, 676-9 (No. 606); 


GERMANY — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

Lord Haldane's mission ^ 1912 — (continued). 

Negotiations — (continued). 

and of conversation with German 
Emperor and Admiral von Tirpitz : 
German Fleet Law; Lord Haldane 
on modification of programme; and 
spread of tempo of construction, 
679-81 (No. 506) ; conversation 
with Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, 
difficulty of an agreement if Ger- 
many follows her new Navy Law, 
and increases building, 681-2 (No. 
506); suggested political formula. 
Text, 682-3 (No. 506, App. I); 
proposals re Bagdad Railway and 
Persian Gulf, Text, 683 (No. 506, 
App. II) ; territorial questions, 
683-4 (No. 506, App. III). 

Sir E. Goschen on : Herr Ballin and 
Sir E. Cassel as intermediaries, 
672 (No. 502), 674 (No. 504); atti- 
tude of Admiral von Tirpitz and 
possible concessions on naval 
construction, 680 (No. 502); on 
suggested political understanding 
without a naval agreement, 674-5 
(No. 604); Sir Eyre Crowe’s com- 
ments on the discussions : policy is 
a reversal of British attitude us 
regards German Naval Law; a 
political agreement without any 
naval arrangement; difficulty of 
counter-concessions in the territorial 
questions, 684-6 (No. 506, min.); 
Sir A. Nicolson’s notes on the 
political formula, 686 (No. 607) ; 
Sir F, Bertie and Baron von Stumm 
on German naval construction and 
conflicting Anglo-German interests, 
686-7 (No. 508); Sir F. Bertie’s 
views on the mission, and French 
suspicions, 687-8 (No. 509); Sir E. 
Grey on German desire for an 
agreement, 688 (No. 510) ; Herr 
von Jagow on Anglo- German rela- 
tions and the effect of the mission, 
689-90 (No. 512); Sir E. Grey 
reviews the discussions for M. Paul 
Cambon, 691-2 (No. 614), and 
Count Benckendorff , 692 (No. 515) ; 
Sir E. Grey on substantial increase 
of frankness in Anglo-German rda- 
tions, 697 (No. 523) ; Count 
Mettemich on a possible formula 
that two nations should not join in 
hostile combinations against each 
other, 697 (No. 523); British 
Admiralty memorandum on new 
Navy Law communicated to Count 
Mettemich, 698-9 (No. 524, end,); 
Herr von Euhlmann thinks a 
colonial arrangement should pre- 
cede a naval agreement and the 
1898 agreement ought to be the 
basis of the future arrangement, 
March, 703 (No. 628); German 
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GERMANY — {continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

Lord Haldane's mission ^1012 — (continued), 
review of the negotiations and Lord 
Haldane’s mission ; German critic- 
ism of British remarks upon 
increases of navy personnel and 
reservations upon Zanzibar and 
Pemba, 704-6 (No. 529); Sir Eyre 
Crowe upon contradictions in Ger- 
man memorandum and German 
policy, 706 (No. 529, mm.); 

German hope that Great Britain 
would make a proposal about a 
neutrality agreement : political and 
naval questions to be treated pan 
passu, 707 (No. 530). 

Count Metternich and Sir E. Grey 
survey possible territorial arrange- 
ments, 708-9 (No. 531); suggested 
withdrawal of new Fleet Law 
if Great Britain would propose 
suitable political formula, 710-1 
(No. 533); Sir A. Nicolson on 
German misrepresentations of Lord 
Haldane’s statements, 711 (No. 
534), and on suggested political 
formula, 712 (No. 534); Sir E. Grey 
on, 712 (No. 535); draft formula 
given by Sir E. Grey to Count 
Metternich, 713 (No. 537, end.); 
Count Metternich thinks formula 
will not be sufficient as no mention 
is made of neutrality, 714 (No. 
538), 714 (No. 539), 718 (No. 544); j 
Sir E. Grey maintains that Briti^ 
formula exactly expresses the situa- 
tion, 715 (No. 539); German draft 
formula given to Sir E. Grey, 715 
(No. 539, end.); British draft 
formula given to M. Paul Cambon, 

716 (No. 540); and to M. Yamaza, 

717 (No. 542), and to Count 
Benokendorff, 717-8 (No. 543); 

Sir E. Goschen on the German 
memorandum and its effects, 716-7 
(No. 541); Sir E. Grey on diffi- 
culties in use of word “ neutrality 
the impersonal nature of a formula; 
assurance of confidence in Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg, 718-9 (No. 
544) ; German view that British 
formula was so elastic as to be 
valueless and insistence upon an 
agreement guaranteeing neutrsdity, 

719- 20 (No. 545); Sir E. Grey on 
fsur-reaching nature of German 
request for absolute neutrality, 

720- 1 (No. 545); Japanese appre- 
hensions upon British draft formula, 
721 (No. 546); Sir E. Grey states 
that question of a formula had 
been dropped for the moment, 721 
(No: 546) ; British Memo. (Text) as 
reply to German Memo, of March 
6th, 722-4 (No. 547, end.); no 
desire to shift basis of the con- 
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GERMANY — (continued), 
and Great Britain — (continued). 

Lord Haldane's mission, 1912 — (continued), 
versations, 724 (No. 547, end .) ; 
Germany can only deal with naval 
question if there ■was an agreement 
about neutrality, 724r-5 (No. .548); 
German desire for guarantee of 
“ absolute ” neutrality, 720 (No. 
545), 725 (No. 548), 728 (No. 554); 
Sir E. Goschen on German 
anxiety for formula, 725-6 (No. 
549) ; rumours of possible retirement 
of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, 
726 (No. 549); Sir E. Grey on 
difficulty of promising neutrality 
under all circumstances ; discussions 
now in suspense, 726 (No. 550), 
Sir E. Grey would decline German 
suggestion of absolute neutrality, 
728 (No. 553); would lay it before 
the Cabinet, 728 (No. 554); Count 
Metternich on desirability of an 
Anglo-German alliance, 728-9 (No. 
555) ; Sir E. Grey and Count 
Metternich discuss the formula, 
nothing short of absolute neutrality 
would affect German naval expendi- 
ture, 730 (No. 557) ; M. Cambon 
informed, 730 (No. 558) ; and 
British attitude to neutrality 
formula explained, 731 (No. 559); 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg on 
insufficiency of British formula, 
732-3 (No. 560) ; Sir E. Goschen on 
progress of the negotiations, 734 
(No, 561) ; Sir A. Nicolson on 
British attitude, April, 734 (No. 
562); Sir F. Bertie on promise of 
a benevolent neutrality and French 
apprehensions, 735 (No. 563); and 
on the territorial exchanges dis- 
cussed, 735-6 (No. 563); and 
French attitude towards the formula 
of neutrality, 736-7 (No. 664); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on object of the 
negotiations and present change of 
position : on German aims and 
policy, 738-9 (No. 564, min.); 
Sir A. Nicolson on French attitude 
to the formula, 739 (No. 564, min.), 
740-1 (No. 566), 743-4 (No. 568); 
M. Paul Cambon on, 741-2 (No. 
567, end.); Herr von Kuhlmann 
on, 739-40 (No. 565); Sir E. Grey 
explains his refusal to put in the 
word neutrality, 745 (No. 669) ; 
Mr. Asquith on impossibility of a 
promise of neutrality, 745 (No. 571) ; 
German communication that as no 
agreement had been reached upon 
a formula, the Novelle must pro- 
ceed, 746 (No. 573), 747 (No. 576); 
Marquis Imperiali informed that no 
definite agreement being signed, but 
Anglo-German relations much 
improved, 746-7 (No. 574); Sir A. 
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G Fj R man Y — (continued). 

and Great Britain — (cotitinued). 

Lord Haldane' a mission, 19^1:2 — (continued). 
Nicolson on possible effect upon 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian I 
relations if formula were proceeded | 
with, 747 (No. 575); abandonment j 
of discussions upon formula, con- | 
versations upon territorial questions | 
to be continued, 750 (No. 578); | 

Sir E. Goschen on the negotiations, 
750-1 (No. 679) ; Herr von 
iKiderlen-Waechter on Anglo-Ger- 
man negotiations, 751 (No. 581); 

Sir E. Grey assures M. Paul . 
Gambon that no discussions upon 
question of a formula were taking 
place but that territorial arrange- 
ments in South Africa were being 
carried on, 752-3 (Nos. 582-4), 

765 (No. 588), 756 (No. 689); 
Baron Kato informed, 752 (No. 
683). 

Hague Conference fu. suh Hague 
Conference). 

and Holland, 

German aims, April 1907, 23 (No. 9), 26 
(No. 13); activities in, 27 (No. 14). 

German Emperor’s visit, 1907, press 
suggest German designs, 86-6 
(No. 62). 

and Italy, 

German dissatisfaction over Italian public 
opinion with regard to Triple Alliance, 

21 (No. 8); Italian assurances of sup- 
port, 21-2 (No. 8); breach between 
Rome and Berlin widening, April 
1907, 30 (No. 16); general relations, 
June 1908, 162 (No. 96); suggested 
efforts by Prince Billow to bring 
Italy more strongly into Alliance, 
April 1909, 262 (No. 171). 

and Japan, 

German policy towards Japan and fear 
of the United States, Sir E, Crowe 
on, 109 (No. 75, min.) ; German 
Emperor on Japanese policy, 596 
(No. 442, end.). 

and Morocco (u. suh Morocco). 

and Pacific, i 

Gprman interests in. Prince Billow on, I 
216 (No. 134, end.), j 

and Portugal, I 

Madeira Syndicate question, 6 (No. 2); 
general relations, April 1907, 30 

(No. 16). 

and Persia (u. sub Persia). 

and Russia (v. suh Russia). 

and Spain, 

Attitude of Herr von Radowitz, 5 (No. 2), | 

32 (No. 16); general relations, April | 

1907, 29-30 (No. 16). | 


GERMANY— (cojitinacd). 

and Turkey, 

Possible diminution of German influence, 
May 1907, 37-8 (No. 21); belief in 
friendship with Turkey shaken, 37 
(No. 21) ; Turkish loan with Ottoman 
Bank and effect on German prestige, 
38 (No. 21); grant of concession to 
Germany at Konia and Eski-Sher, 38 
(No. 21) ; Sultan’s confidence in 
German Emperor and German 
officers, 38 (No. 21); Baron 
Holstein suggests Anglo-German co- 
operation in, 161 (No. 101); German 
efforts to regain prominence in, 
December 1909, 407 (No. 307). 

and United States of America, 

German fear, and her policy towards 
Japan, 109-10 (No. 75, min.). 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Army, 

M. Clemenceau regrets reduction of, 
April 1907 , 23 (No. 9), 24 (No. 11), 
2^6 (No. 13) ; and suggests danger to 
the entente if British military 
resources remain insufficient, August 
1908, 157-8 (No. 100); King Edward 
VII on M. Clemenceau ’s nervousness 
about Germany, 158 (No. 100, min.); 
M. Clemenceau on Lord Roberts* 
speech, and sufficient army to assist 
France, December 1908, 169 (No. 
107); German Emperor’s criticism of 
reorganisation of, and deprecates 
Lord Roberts views, 235 (No. 149, 
end.) ; King Edward VII on, 236 
(No. 149, min.). 

Colonies, open door in, 93 (No. 60); Ger- 
man Emperor on British dependencies, 
236 (No. 149, end.); Colonel Trench 
on, 236 (No. 149, end.). 

General Foreign Policy, 

Sir Eyre Crowe on policy and strategical 
preparedness, 110 (No. 76, min.). 

King Edward VII ’s influence on, 
criticism of German press. 179-80 
(No. 114); his part in the meetings 
of monarchs and of statesmen, 49-50 
(No. 60); his foreign visits, 92 (No. 
59) ; German press on, 102-3 (No. 70) ; 
(Visits to Berlin, Cronberg, Gaeta, 
Reval, WilhelmshShe, v. infra, sub 
King Edward’s visits. 

Sir E. Grey’s speech to Committee of 
Imperial Defence upon the inter- 
national situation, May 1911, 781-90 
(App. V). 

Sir C. Hardinge’s suggestion of a declara- 
tion of, 286 (No. 190). 

Marquess of Salisbury on trend of English 
policy, 1896, Anglo-French, German 
and Russian relations, 780 (App. IV). 

and Bagdad Railway (v. sub Bagdad 
Railway). 

and France (v. suh France). 

and Germany (v. sub Germany). 
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GREAT BRITAIN — (continued). 

General Foreign Policy — (coniinaed), 
and Russia (v. sub Russia). 
and South African War («. sub Africa, 
South, British). 

and United States of America (v. sub 
United States of America). 

King Edward’s Visits, 

a. King Edward VIPs visit to Qaeta, 

1907: 28 (No. 15), 29-30 (No. 16), 

36 (No. 20), 119 (No. 81, end.); 

Sir Eyre Crowe on, 131 (No. 81, 
min.); Sir F. Lasoelles on German 
uneasiness, 28 (No. 15); anti-British 
campaign by German press, and 
reassurances of German Government, 
29-30 (No. 16), 36 (No. 20); ; 

Mr. Cartwright on German relations 
with the Powers, April 1907, 30-1 i 
(No. 16). 

b. King Edward VIVs visit to Wilhelms- 

hohCj 1907 : press comments on, 42-3 
(No, 24), 47 (No. 27), 50 (No. 31); j 
Memorandum by Sir C. Hardinge on 
the visit, 43-6 (No. 26); Minute by 
King Edward VII on, 47 (No. 27); 
German foreign policy based on 
rivalry with Great Britain, 43 (No. 

24) ; German aspirations and Great 
Britain, 43 (No. 24); no desire for a 
struggle with Great Britain, 43 (No. 

24) ; Prince Biilow welcomes the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, 48-4 (No. 

25) , 48 (No. 28); press complaints as 
to preferential treatment of English 
journalists, 55 (No. 34). 

c. King Edward VIPs visit to Gronherg, 

1908 : Memorandum by Sir E. 
Grey as Notes for the interview 
at Cronberg, 779 (App. Ill) ; 
indifferent attitude of German press, 
179-80 (No. 114) ; Frankfort Gazette's 
belief in calming ctfect of visit, 179 
(No. 114) ; press see a slight improve- 
ment in Anglo-German relations, but 
dislike British policy of ententes, 
179-80 (No. 114) ; allusions to British 
new naval programme eclipse satis- 
factory result of Royal meeting, 180 
(No. 114) ; King Edward VTI on 
unfair remarks of German press, 180 
(No. 114, min.); his conversation with 
German Emperor, naval expenditure 
question avoided, 184-6 (No, 117); 
German Emperor on satisfactory 
relations, 185 (No. 117); Sir C. 
Hardinge unable to share the opinion, 

185 (No. 117); German Emperor and 
advantage to England of friendship 
with Germany, 190 (No. 117); Ger- 
man press comments on the visit, no 
fresh groupings of Powers indicated, 
190-2 (No. 118), 193-4 (No. 119); 
suggests that England has made 
advances to Germany, 191 (No. 118); 
Vossische Zeitung suggest an Anglo- 
German agreement, 193 (No. 119); 
Minute by King Edward VII on, 192 
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GREAT BRITAIN— (confiKucd). 

General Foreign Policy — (continued). 

c. King Edward VJPs visit to Cronberg, 
1908 — (continued) . 

(No. 118, min.); navy question a 
stumbling-block to a friendly under- 
standing, 191 (No. 118); German 
Emperor’s reassuring speech upon 
strength of German armed forces 
and maintenance of peace, 195-6 (No. 
121) ; German belief in British 
initiative of a preventive war, 1904-5, 
197-8 (No. 124); speech by Mr. Lee 
and effect in Germany, 197 (No. 124). 

d. Visit of King Edward VII to Berlin, 

1908 : suggested, 168 (No. 106), 171 
(No. 109), 194-5 (No. 120); German 
Emperor welcomes the suggestion, 182 
(No. 115); Herr von Jenisch regards 
it as important, 188 (No. 117); Sir E. 
Grey on topics of discussion, 227 
(No. 143), 239 (No. 152); Prince 
Bulow’s satisfaction at the visit, 231 
(No. 145, ed. note); Sir E. Goschen 
reports the visit a splendid success, 
232-3 (No. 146); German press on 
hopes for a detente in relations, 232-3 
(No. 146); King Edward VII’s great 
satisfaction with the visit, 233 (No. 
146) , 234 (No. 148) ; German Emperor 
on success of, 283 (No. 146), 234 
(No. 149, end.); Mr. M. de 0. Findlay 
on good effect of visit, 258-9 
(No. 168). 

e. King Edward VIPs proposed visit to 

Russia: feeling of irritation against 
in Munich, June 1908, 151 (No. 96); 
press endeavours to discount value of 
Anglo-French entente, 151 (No. 96). 

f. King Edward VIPs visit to Reval, 1908 : 

apprehensions of German press, 153 
(No. 96); Sir E. Grey on no new 
agreement proposed, 154 (No. 97); 
German press and, 276 (No. 182). 

German invasion of England: Admiral von 
Tirpitz on the impossibility of, 1-8 
(No. 1), 116 (No. 80, end.); his 
criticism of Lord Roberts, 116 (No» 80, 
end.) ; Sir Eyre Crowe cannot take 
Admiral von Tirpitz ’s views seriously, 
117 (No. 80, min.); his belief that 
German authorities regard an invasion 
as practicable, 117 (No. 80, min .) ; 
Sir Edward Grey on, 3 (No. 1» min.), 
117 (No. 80, min.) ; Herr Bebel on 
danger of fleet directed against 
England, 78 (No. 43, end.); Captain 
P. Dumas discusses possibility of and 
concludes that a raiding expedition is 
possible but an invasion almost 
impossible, 122-4 (No. 81, end.); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on, 132 (No. 81, min.); 
Colonel F. Trench on possibility of a 
sudden invasion without 'warning af 
England by Germany, May 1908, 147-."! 
(No. 94, end.), and German advocacy 
of a surprise attack, 148 (No. 94, end.); 
Sir F. Lascelles does not share the view, 
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GREAT BR [TATN— (cojifiVi ued). 

Gninon inrasiou of England — (continued). 
146, 149 (No. 94, and min.); Sir Eyre 
Crowe thints it probably correct, 149 
(No. 94, min.); Count Mettemicb on, 
239-40 (No. 152); Sir E. Grey on risk 
of, 240 (No. 162). 

British attack on Germany — German belief 
in, November 1907, 74 (No. 42, end.); 
scouted by Prince Btilow and Count 
Mettemicb, 231 (No. 145, ed. note). 

P>ossibility of war with Germany, Danish 
and Russian belief in, February 1910, 
438-9 (No. 330) ; German belief in a 
British unprovoked attack, September 
1911, 664 (No. 490); Lord Haldane’s 
explanation of British military activities, 
1911, 677 (No. 506); Sir E. Grey on, 
688 (No. 510); Herr von Jagow on 
seriousness of the situation and effect 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 690 
(No. 612, and min.); Sir E. Grey 
informs M. Paul Cambon of Lord 
Haldane’s explanation to Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg, 692 (No. 514). 

HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Disarmament: British proposals, 118 (No. 
81, end.), 237 (No. 151); Admiral von 
Tirpitz on Germany’s refusal to agree 
to, 2-3 (No. 1, end.); Admiral von 
Muller on futility of expectation of 
German disarmament, 3 (No. 1, end.); 
German view that Italian attitude 
unreliable, March 1907 , 21 (No. 8); 
Italian assurances of support to 
measures for peace, 22 (No. 8); Great 
Britain alone supports general disarma- 
ment, 22 (No. 8) ; German suspicions of 
limitation of expenditure on armaments 
question, 28 (No. 15). 

German fear of desertion by Italy, 28 
(No. 15); Herr von Tschirsohky 
states Germany no intention of keeping 
away from Conference, 31 (No. 16); 
Prince Biilow’s dilatory policy, 31 (No. 
16) ; question of responsibility for 
future convocation, 45 (No. 25); British 
'co-operation with German delegation, 
45-6 (No. 26, end.), 47-8 (No. 28); 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s pacific 
proposals rejected, 107 (No. 74). 

HALDANE, LORD— MISSION TO GER- 
MANY, 1912. 

{v. sub Armaments, Naval, Anglo-German 
‘negotiations; Bagdad Railway, British 
participation in; and Germany, and 
Great Britain, v. also supra, p. 808, 
Index of Persons.) 

HOLLAND. 

and Germany, 

German aims, April 1907, 23 (No. 9), 
26 (No. 13); activities in, 27 (No. 14); 
German Emperor’s visit, 1907, press 
suggest German designs, 85-6 
(No. 52). 

and Great Britain, 

South African War, see Africa, South, 
British, 


! INDIA. 

German Emperor on, 177-8 (No. 113), 189 
(No. 117), 235 (No. 149, end.) 

ITALY. 
and Albania, 

Italian aims and Austria-Hungary, 92 
(No. 60). 

and Austria-Hungary, 

Cordial relations between, August 1907, 
50 (No. 30) ; Italy and Triple 
Alliance, April 1909 , 262 (No. 171); 
Signor Luzzatti on European situation 
and Austro-Hungarian menace, 
January 1911, 577-8 (No. 426). 
and France, 

General Joffre on Italian attitude in event 
of a Franco-Geiman war, 644 (No. 
476, end.), 
and Germany, 

German dissatisfaction over Italian public 
opinion with regard to Triple Alliance, 
21 (No. 8); Italian assurances of 
support, 21-2 (No. 8) ; breach between 
Rome and Berlin widening, April 
1907, 30 (No. 16); general relations, 
June 1908, 152 (No. 96); suggested 
efforts by Prince Biilow to bring 
Italy more strongly into Alliance, 
April 1909 , 262 (No. 171). 
and Great Britain, 

King Edward VII ’s meeting with King 
Victor Emmanuel at Gaeta, (1907), 
28 (No. 16), 29-31 (No. 16); Anglo- 
Italian relations cordial, May 1911, 
785 (App. V). 

JAPAN. 
and Germany, 

German policy towards Japan and fear of 
the United States, Sir E. Crowe on, 
109 (No. 76, min.); German 
Emperor on Japanese policy, 595 
(No. 442, end.), 
and Great Britain, 

Termination of Commercial Treaty of 
1894, 262-3 (No. 171, and min.); 
German press on, 264 (No. 172); 
Japan informed of scope of topics 
discussed by Lord Haldane with Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg, February 
1912, 693 (No. 517); Japan to be 
informed of any developments which 
might affect common interests, 696 
(No. 521); draft formula of Anglo- 
German agreement communicated to, 
March, 717 (No. 542); Japanese 
apprehensions upon the formula; 
Sir E. Grey’s assurances of no British 
intention to interfere with the 
Alliance, 721 (No. 646, and end.); 
Baron Kato informed that Anglo- 
German negotiations were now con- 
fined to territorial arrangements 
mainly in South Africa, 752 (No. 583) ; 
Sir E. Grey on Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, 789-90 (App, V). 
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JAPAN — {continued). 

and United States of America, 

Prince Billow on friction between, 1907, 
45 (No. 25) ; German Emperor’s 
suggestion of a possible conflict 
between, 1908, 109 (No. 75, encL); 
Sir Eyre Crowe on, 109 (No. 75, 
mm.); M. Tsudzuki on no danger of 
a war with, 109-10 (No. 75, min.). 

KTAUCHAU. 

German seizure of, 57 (No. 35, min.). 

KIEL CANAL. 

77 (No. 43, end), 121, 123, 125 (No. 81, 
end.), 200 {ed. note). 

MACEDONIA.- 

Suppression of the bands in, Sir E. Grey’s 
proposal for simultaneous representa- 
tions, 44-5 (No. 25); necessity for 
Powers to consider action, 48 (No. 28), 
49 (No. 29); Austro-Russian proposals 
for judicial reforms communicate, 48 
(No. 28); under discussion, August 1907, 
49 (No. 29); Musurus Pasha asks Sir E. 
Grey what reforms are under discussion, 
49 (No. 29); reform of justice, agree- 
ment between Baron von Aehrenthal, 
Sir C. Hardinge, Signor Tittoni, 50 
(No. 30). 

Reform schemes, imperilled by Turkish loan, 
May 1907, 38 (No. 21); e&ct on German 
prestige in Turkey, 38 (No. 21); 
British proposals for reform not 
approved by German press, March 1908, 
142 (No. 92); Prince Bulow’s attitude, 
142 (No. 92). 

Gorman Emperor’s views on, November 
1907, Italian aims in Albania and 
Austria-Hungary : Prince Ferdinand’s 
ambitions : suitability of Turkish 

government: Anatolian Railway general 
development, 92-3 (No. 60); Sir E. 
Grey on bad influence of Turkish 
government, 92 (No. 60); Herr von 
Schoen on probable effect of revolu- 
tionary movement in Turkey, 156 
(No. 99). 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

German Emperor on development of, 93 
(No. 60); Germany not to acquire 
territory in, 93 (No. 60); Sir E, Grey 
and Mr. Haldane agree that commercial 
development should not be opposed, 
95-6 (No. 62). 

Sir W. Willcoeks’s views and plans in con- 
nexion with irrigation and railways in, 
November 1909, 381-3 (No. 281); 

Sir C. Hardinge on, 381-3 (No. 281), 
Sir E. Grey on, 383-4 (No, 281), 433 
(No. 323, min.); Sir H. Babington 
Smith on, 428-9 (No. 322). 

Anglo-French finance for irrigation projects, 
January 1910, 426 (No. 321). 
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MESOPOTAMIA— (confmuedl . 

Suggested guarantee by British Government 
for acquiring a concession for a rail- 
way in, Mr. Marling on, 405 (No. 304); 
Turkish government probably antagonis- 
tic to, 405 (No. 304); British com- 
mercial position, 550 (No. 414, end.). 
Lynch concession, Herr von Schoen on, 408 
(No. 308), Sir E. Grey on, 383 (No. 
281), 421 (No. 317), 443 (No. 337). 
British position and interests in, Sir E. 
Grey on, 470-1 (No. 352) ; Bagdad 
Convention and question of monopoly 
for railway construction, 474 (No. 357). 

MOROCCO. 
and France, 

French policy in, August 1907 , 48 (No. 
28), 50 (No. 30); Germany not making 
difficulties, 50 (No. 31) ; strain of 
troubles upon France not favourable 
to the Entente, August 1907, 81 (No. 
47) ; British critical relations with 
France, September 1907, 81 (No. 48), 
82 (No. 49) ; debate in French 
Chamber, M. Delcass4*a defence 
of his policy, January 1908, 
no (No. 76), 113-4 (No. 79), Mr. Eyre 
Crow’e and Sir E. Grey on, 110 (No. 
76, min.); Sir F. Cartwright on 
German feeling of indignation, 110-1 
(No. 77) ; French two voices on 
Morocco question, 115 (No. 79,mtn.). 
Franco-German relations in, 

Prince Btilow anxious for an improvement 
in, August 1907, 44 (No. 25), 48 
(No. 28), will do nothing to increase 
difficulties of France, 44 (No. 25), 
48 (No, 28); desires fair treatment 
for German trade, 44 (No. 26), 48 

28) ; French desire to conform with 
Algeciras Act, 48 (No. 28) ; Turkey no 
interests in, Sir E. Grey on, 49 (No. 

29) ; Neueste Nachrichten on Franco- 
German relations, September, 64 
(No. 33) ; in November relations more 
normal, 91 (No. 59); Prince Biilow 
and German policy with regard to 
French action in, March 1908, 141 
(No. 92); German press suggest 
exchange of views with French, 
Government, 141-3 (No. 92), Mr. G. S. 
Spicer on, 143 (No. 92, min.), Sir C. 
Hardinge on, 144 (No. 92, rnin.); 
German press complaints as to timid 
policy towards France in Morocco, 
June 1908, 152-3 (No. 96), July, 167 
(No. 99); speculation of, on French 
probable action, 152-3 (No. 96) ; 
Franco-German Agreement, February 
9th, 1909, 230 (No. 145, ed. note); 
Sir E. Grey and Prince Btilow on 
good effect of Agreement, 230 (No. 
145, ed. note); 234 (No. 148); Sir C. 
Hardinge on Prince Bulow’s motive 
for concluding the Agreement, 231-2 

. (No. 145, ed. note). 


3 K 4 
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MOROCCO — (continued). 

and Germany, 

Dr. Rosen and friction between the 
Powers, 44 (No. 25); German press 
on French policy in, August 1907, 
50 (No. 30) ; German feeling of 
humiliation in 1906, 118 (No. 81, 
encL ) ; Prince Biilow asserts Germany 
has no ulterior object in, 155 
(No. 98). 

German Emperor’s visit to Tangier, 1905, 
described by Herr von Holstein as a 
blunder, 159 (No. 101). 

and Great Britain, 

Attitude governed by Anglo-French 
Agreement, 1904, and the Algeciras 
Act, 91 (No. 59), 303-4 (No. 202); 
Great Britain not unfriendly towards 
Germany, 91 (No. 59), 

MOSUL. 

German Emperor on development of, 93 
(No. 60) ; Mr. Cecil Rhodes and, 
93 (No. 60). 

NEW GUINEA. 

Germany and, 56 (No. 35, min.). 

NOVIBAZAR, SANJAK OF, RAILWAY. 

German Emperor on, 189 (No. 117). 

PEMBA. 

For discussion of question of cession of 
Pemba and Zanzibar, v, Buh Zanzibar 
and Pemba. 

PERSIA. 

Austna-Hungary and, 

Serious view with regard to Anglo- 
German-Russian conversations re 
Persia, 481-2 (No. 364); Sir E. Grey 
states British position, 482 (No. 365) ; 
German efforts to obtain Austro- 
Hungarian support, 483 (No. 367) ; 
but lukewarm attitude of, 487 
(No. 371). 

Germany and, 

Coal fields on Turco-Persian frontier, 16 
- (No. 5) ; German commercial interests 
not infringed by Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention, 91 (No. 59). 

Anglo-German negotiations, 1910, 

. Herr Stemrich on German offer, 464 (No. 
348)5 Germany requires “ open door *’ 
in Persia, 464 (No. 348); German 
. suggestion of separate agreements 
with Great Britain and Russia, 477-8 
(No. 360); Count Mettemieh on Ger- 
man willingness to come to a friendly 
agreement with England and Russia, 
May, 479-80 (No. 362); Sir E. Grey 
unable to continue the discussion at 
present, 480 (No. 362) ; Persian 
assurances re political and strategical 
concessions and German position, 
480-1 (No. 363); Sir E. Grey’s 
statement British position, 482-3 
(No. 365); Sir C. Hardinge thinks 
that an Anglo- German agreement is 


PERSIA — (continued ) . 

Anglo-Gennan negotiations. 1910— (con- 
tinued). 

possible, 483-4 (No. 367); Count 
Mettemieh on possible German 
protest to Persia, 485 (No. 369) ; 
Count Mettemieh to make no further 
approaches, change of German atti- 
tude, 486-7 (No. 371); Count de Salis 
on, 487 (No. 371); Sir E. Grey 
informs Count Mettemieh of British 
communications to Persia, 490 (No. 
375); impossible to make an arrange- 
ment about Persian railways unless 
Bagdad Railway were included, 490-1 
(No. 375) ; Herr von Bethmann Holl- 
weg’s criticism of British policy, 523 
(No. 400); Sir E. Goschen on, 524 
(No. 400); Mr. A. Parker bn, 526-7 
(No. 400, min.); German Emperor on, 
532 (No. 403) ; Sir E. Grey on 
British attitude, 539 (No. 407), and 
reply to Herr von Bethmann Holl- 
weg’s criticism of British policy, 653-4 
(No. 414, end.)] his explanations of, 
669 (No. 424), 571 (No. 424, end. 1), 
573 (No. 424, end. 2). 

Anglo-German negotiations, 1911-2, 

Sir E. Grey on British political and 
German commercial interests in, 590 
(No. 439); question to be included in 
proposed Anglo-German agreement, 
599-600 (No. 444) ; discussed by 
Lord Haldane and Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, 679 (No. 506) ; 
Germany to recognize political 
interests of Great Britain in Persian 
Gulf and South Persia, 683 (No. 506) ; 
German promise of diplomatic 
support to Great Britain in Constanti- 
nople, March 1912, 709 (No. 531); 
British prestige in Persian Gulf, 787 
(App. V). 

Russia and, 

Russian proposed railways and Bagdad 
railway, 98 (No. 64)," 353 (No. 245), 
358 (No. 263), 402 (No. 300), 457 
(No. 344), 459 (No. 344, end.)] Sir 0. 
Hardinge on proposed railway 
schemes for Persia, March 3008, 
368-9 (No. 254) ; consent of India 
Office sought, December 1909, 406 
(No. 305). 

Sir E. Grey on British interests in, 443 
(No. 337) ; Sir A. Nicolson and 
M. Isvolski on, 444 (No. 388); 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
suggests inclusion of in a 
general political understanding, 461 
(No. 343), 456-7 (No. 344), 458-9 
(No. 344, end .) ; British views against, 
452-4 (No. 348, min.), 459-61 (No. 
344, min .) ; Sir E. Grey states British 
position and invites exchange of 
views with Russia, 461 (No. 846); 
question of through line to India, 466 
(No. 349, and min.). 
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PEBSIA — (continued ) . 

Russo-German negotiations, 1910, 

Sir E. Grey on, 461 (No. 346); German 
willingness to reopen conversations, 
April, 462 (No. 347), Sir A. Nicolson 
on importance of Anglo-Russian 
solidarity, 462 (No. 347), and 
Emperor Nicholas II on, 465 (No. 
349), and on German policy, 465 (No. 
349); German suggestion of separate 
agreements with Great Britain and 
Russia, 477-8 (No. 360) ; Russian 
negotiations with Persia, 489 
(No. 374). 

South Persia, 

British steps for re-establishment of order 
in, 1912, 695 (No. 520). 

PORTUGlAL. • 

and Germany, 

Germany and Madeira Syndicate question, 
5 (No. 2); General relations, April 
1907, 30 (No. 16). 

Colonies, suggested disposal of (v, sub 

Africa, Portuguese Colonies), 

PRESS. 

Austro-Hungfiurian , 

General, 

Favourable reception of Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, March 1911, 606-7 

(No. 452). 

Individual papers, 

Arheiter-Zeiiung, on Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, March 1911, 60^7 

(No. 452). 

Fremden-Blatt, on Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, July 1910, 495 (No. 380); 
Sir E. Grey’s speech, March 1911, 
606-7 (No. 452). 

Neue Freie Presse, and King Edward’s 
visit to Gaeta, April 1907 , 28 (No. 
15), 29 (No. 16); Anglo-German 
relations, 222 (No. 139); Sir E. 
Grey’s speech, March 1911, 606 
(No. 452). 

Neues Wiener Tagehlait, on Sir E. 
Grey’s speech, March 1911, 607 
(No. 452). 

Die Zeit, 32 (No, 16), on Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, March 1911, 60^7 

(No 452). 

Belgian, 

Individual papers, 

Indipendance Beige, M. Etienne’s 
visit to Kiel and conversation with 
the German Emperor, 58 (No. 36). 

British, 

General, 

Prince Btilow on anti-German attitude 
of, April 1908, 145-6 (No. 93, 
end .) ; Count Metternich on, 
November 1908, 207 (No. 130) ; 
Sir E. Grey on attitude of, December 
1909, 319 (No. 210); Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg on anti-German 
attitude, 568-9 (No. 417). 

Casablanca incident, 207 (No, 130), 


PRESS — (continued ) . 

British — (continued). 

General — (con tinued ) . 

German Emperor’s complaints, re, 12 
(No. 3), Sir Eyre Crowe on, 12 
(No. 3, min.); Herr von Tschirschky 
on German Emperor’s annoyance 
with press, 14 (No. 4), Times on 
undesirability of Prince Bulow 
accompanying the German Emperor 
on his visit to Windsor, 1907 , 81-5 
(Nos. 48, 60), 86 (No. 53); Sir.E. 
Grey deprecates this article, 86 
(No. 53). 

German naval programme; German 
Emperor’s complaints at attacks on, 
January 1908, 111 (No. 78), 

February 1908, 137-8 (No. 88); 
suggests station to counteract this 
anti-German tendency, 111 (No. 
78) ; Mr. Eyre Crowe on : British 
Government does not favour press 
attswsks, 112-3 (No. 78, min .) ; 
independence of British press, 112-3 
(No. 78, win.); 134^5 (No. 84, 
end.); British Memo, on th|^ 
German Emperor’s suggestion, 
February 1908, 134-5 (No. 84, 
end.), 135-6 (No. 85), 136 (No. 86), 
138 (No. 88), 139-40 (No. 89). 

Admiral Tirpitz on political influence 
on, 1-2 (No. 1, end.); Sir E. Grey 
denies political organization of in 
foreign politics, 3 (No. 1, win.). 

Individual papeirs. 

Clarion, articles by Messrs. Hyndman 
and Blatchford in, 193-4 (No. 119). 

Daily Chronicle, on Anglo-German 
relations and naval armaments, 
1910, 541-2 (No. 410). 

Daily Mail, Germany and coal-fields 
on Turco-Persian frontier, 16 (No. 
5); interview between Mr. S. 
"V^itman and the Sultan of 
Turkey, May 1907, 37-8 (No. 21); 
articles by Mr. R. Blatchford In, 
317 (No. 209), 319 (No. 210), 434 
(No. 325); German naval coiistruc- 
tion, 1910, 540-1 (No. 409). 

Daily Telegraph, interview with German 
Emperor, 1908, 164 (No. 104), 165 
(No. 105), 170 (No. 108), 201-26 
(No. 125-42), 230-1 (No. 145, 
ed. note ) ; Anglo-German naval 
construction, 540 (No. 409).' 

Empire Review, German Emperor’s 
pleasure with article by Sir E. 
Dicey, March 1907, 20 (No. 7, 
end., and note). 

Graphic, German officers and toast 
the Great Day,” 274 (No. 181, 
end.). 

Illustrated London News, 12, 13 (No. 3, 
and win.). 

Morning Post, 267 (No. 175, note). 

Nation, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
article on disarmament, 15 (No. 5). 
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PRESS — (continued). 

Briti'ih — (continued). 

Individual papers — (continued). 

National Review, South African War, 
204 (No. 129), 215 (No. 134, end.). 

Observer, King Edward VII’s dis- 
approval of an article in, 14 (No. 4). 

Punch, British Admiralty’s regret at 
cartoon offensive to Gemaany, 1-2 
(No. 1, end.); Sir Eyre Crowe on, 
3 (No. 1, min.). 

. Standard, 12, 13 (No. 8, and min.). 

Times, Frankfort Gazette on anti-Ger- 
man attitude of, 16 (No. 5); Ger- 
many Navy League meeting, 1907, 
34 (No. 19); German Emperor’s 
visit to Windsor, 86 (No. 53, and 
ed. note), German press condemn 
the Times article, 86 (No. 54); 
Sir F. Lascelles on, 87 (No. 65); 
British press repudiate Times 
article, 90 (No. 58); Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, December 1907, 107 (No. 
74, ed. note) ; secret papers of 
Tirpitz, Times of October 24th, 
1924, 197-200 (No. 124, and 

ed. note); South African War, 204 
(No. 129); debate in Reichstag on 
Daily Telegraph interview, 213 
(No. 134) ; campaign against 
co-operation in Bagdad Railway, 
1903, 407 (No. 807). 

Tribune, 31 (No. 16), 87 (No. 54), 
87 (No. 55). 

Westminster Gazette, 87 (No. 54), 87 
(No. 65). 

French, 

General, 

King Edward VII’s visit to Paris, May 
1903, 762 (App. I). 

German Emperor’s visit to Windsor, 
1907, 94-5 (No. 61); King 

Edward VII, Mr. G. S. Spicer and 
Sir 0. Hardinge on satisfactory 
attitude of press, 95 (No. 61, min.). 

President FalliSres’s visit to London, 
May 1908, generally approve friend- 

. ship, 149-50 (No. 95); German 
Emperor’s statement that anti- 
German articles are paid for from 
England, January 1912, 660 (No. 
486); Sir E. Grey’s denial, 660 
(Nu. 486, min.). 

Morocco, M. Delcsiss^’s speech, 

. January 1908, 110 (No. 76). 
Individual papers, 

Aurore, visit of German Emperor to 
Windsor, 1907, 94 (No. 61), 106 
(No. 73) ; Anglo-Franco-Ruasian 
Alliance indicated, May 1908, 160 
(No. 95). 

Dipeche Goloniale, M. Etienne’s article 
on Anglo-German relations, Septem- 
ber 1907, 55 (No. 35). 

Echo de Paris, on Sir E. Grey’s speech, 
December 1907, 107 (No. 74). 

Eclair, on ri3ks and obligations of the 
entente. May 1908, 160 (No. 95). 


PRESS — (continued) . 

French — (continued) . 

Individual papers — (continued) . 

L' Europe Nouvellc, and Alsace-Lorraine 
question, 54 (No. 33). 

Figaro, M. Lauticr on the suggested 
meeting between the German 
Emperor and M. Loubet, 1904, 67 
(No. 40); and on Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, December 1907, 107 (No. 
74) ; President Falliferes’ visit to 
London, May 1908, and strengthen- 
ing of Anglo-French friendship, 
149-50 (No. 95). 

Gaulois, M. A. Meyer on international 
situation, July 1907, 80 (No. 46). 

Gil Bias, 150 (No. 95). 

Journal des Dehats, German Emperor’s 
visit to Windsor, 1907., 84 (No. 50); 
article by M. R. de Caix in, 94-6 
(No. 61); described by King Edward 
VII as very satisfactory, 95 (No. 
61, min.); wish for permanence of 
the entente. May 1908, 160 

(No. 95). 

Matin, German Emperor’s conversation 
with M. Pichon, 1910, 488 

(No. 372). 

Petite Repuhlique, on German 
Emperor’s visit to Windsor, 1907, 
95 (No. 61) ; on Anglo-Franco- 
Russian suggested entente. May 
1908, 150 (No. 95). 

Radical, reassured by German 
Emperor’s desire for peace, 95 
(No. 61). 

Siecle, entente cordials now based on 
mutual confidence and new triple 
alliance. May 1908, 150 (No. 96). 

Temps, rumoured meeting between 
President Falliferes and German 
Emperor, June 1907 , 39 (No. 22); 
satisfied with present German 
policy, 64 (No. 33); visit of German 
Emperor to Windsor, 1907, 94 
(No. 61); on Sir E. Grey’.s speech, 
December 19th, 106 (No. 74). 

German, 

General, 

German press on President Falliferes’s 
visit to London, May 1908, 151-2 
(No. 96). 

Anglo-Gorman relations, press reserve 
as to Prince Billow’s utterances, 
March 1908, 141-2 (No. 92.) 

Casablanca incident, 210-1 (No. 182). 

Admiral Tirpitz on, 1 (No. 1, end.); 
Mr. Cartwright on pr-'ss summaries 
of events of year 1906, 4-11 (No. 
2), and on general unfriendly atti- 
tude to England, March 1907, 16-7 
(No. 5); Press on unsympathetic 
attitude of Powers to Germany, 
April 1907, 30-1 (No. 16); 

pessimism on Germany’s world 
position, 31 (No.l6); complaints by 
press of German foreign policy, 31 
(No. 16); and attacks on Germf^ 
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PRESS — (continued). 

Gorman — (continued ) . 

Gen eral — (c on timie cl). 

Diplomatic Agents, 32 (No. 16) ; 
on undefined German policy, 32 
(No. 16); on possible diminution 
of German influence at the Porte, 
May 1907, 37-8 (No. 21); meeting 
of German and Russian Emperors 
at Swinemunde, August 1907, 
40-2 (No. 23) ; satisfaction of press 
at meeting of King Edward VII 
with the German Emperor at 
Wilhelmshohe, 1907 , 42-3 (No. 24), 
but Munchner Post gives a 
different appreciation, 42-3 (No. 
24); Borsen Courier complains of 
•preferential treatment to British 
Journalists, 55 (No. 34). 

On the meetings of monarchs and 
statesmen, August 1907, 49-50 

(No. 30); general amicable tone of 
press, 50 (No. 30) ; suggested to be 
diplomatic, 51 (No. 32) ; contrast 
between previous martial spirit and 
present attitude towards a meeting 
between the German Emperor and 
President Fallieres, September 
1907 , 53-4 (No. 33). 

German unsatisfactory foreign policy, 
June 1908, 151-2 (No. 96). 

German Emperor and Daily Telegraph 
interview, 201-2 (No. 125), 203^ 
(No. 128), 207 (No. 130), 209-11 
(No. 132), 212-4 (No. 134), 217-8 
(No. 136), 220-1 (No. 138); 

(v. also sub Germany, Generid 
Foreign policy). 

German Emperor’s speech agreeing 
with Count Schlieffen’s views on 
isolation of Germany, January 1909, 
229-30 (No. 145, end.). 

German Emperor’s visit to Windsor, 

1907, 87 (No. 54), 87 (No. 55), 
102-4 (No. 70), 105 (No. 72); 
King Edward VII on incivility of 
certain views, 104 (No. 70, min.). 

Morocco, situation in, August 1907, 50 
(No. 30); hostility as to German 
policy towards French action in, 
March 1908, 143 (No. 92), June 

1908, 152-3 (No. 96); German press 
anti-French campaign, July 1908, 
157 (No. 99). 

Navy Bill, suggestions for a new Bill, 
September 1907, 60 (No. 37, end.); 
disappointed at insufficiency of new 
Bill, November, 68 (No. 41), 
attitude to Bill, 77-8 (No. 43, 
end .) ; Anglo-Gorman suggested 
exchange of declarations as to naval 
construction, February 1908, 137 
(No. 87); press scoff at British 
“ panic,” March 1909, 246 (No. 
157) ; on British proposals for 
limitation of naval arms^ments, 247 


PRESS — (continued). 

German — (contin ued ) . 

General — (coniin ucd). 

(No. 158), 320 (No. 210, ed.note); 
hostility of press over ” truckling ” 
to foreign Powers, and German 
disclaimer of intention to reduce 
naval programme, 316 (No. 208); 
discussion of limitation of naval 
armaments, July 1910, 499-501 

(No. 386). 

Press Bureau and, Sir Eyre Crowe on, 
246-7 (No. 157, min.). 

Great Britain, general relations with, 
1909 : unfriendly tone of press, 
England responsible for situation 
in Near East, 228 (No. 144); good 
effect of King Edward VII ’s visit 
to Berlin and hopes for a pro- 
gressive detente, 232-3 (No. 146); 
moderate and courteous attitude 
towards Great Britain and British 
policy, March 1909 , 258-9 

(No. 168), Mr. Findlay on reason 
for this attitude, 259 (No. 168); 
anti-British attitude of Saxon press, 
April 1909, 263-4 (No. 172); desire 
for an understanding plainly visible, 
265-6 (No. 174), 267 (No. 175). 

Great Britain, criticism of King 
Edward VII ’s policy, 179-80 
(No. 114). 

On King Edward VII ’s visit to Cron- 
berg, 1908, 179-80 (No. 114), 

190-2 (No. 118), 193-4 (No. 119); 
speculations as to possible Anglo- 
German naval arrangement, 195-6 
(No. 121) ; Sir E. Gosohen on press 
indications of an understanding 
with England, March 1909, 247-8 
(No. 158); Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Mr. Langley and Sir C. Hardinge 
on, 248-9 (No. 158, min.); time 
now suitable for conclusion of an 
arrangement, April 1909, 263 

(No. 171). 

Apprehensions of on King Edward VII ’s 
visit to Reval, 1908, 153 (No. 96), 
154 (No. 97), 276 (No. 182). 

Macedonia question, general approval 
of German attitude, March 1908, 
141-2 (No. 92). 

Triple Alliance and Italy, April JL909, 
262 (No. 171). 

Individual papers, 

Allgemeine Zeitung, on German 
Emperor’s visit to England, 103 
(No. 70). 

Bayerische Kurier on, 103 (No. 70), 
mentioned, 31 (No. 16). 

Berliner Neueste Naohrichten, suggested 
new Navy Bill, 1907, 60 (No. 37, 
end .) ; on Daily Telegraph inter- 
view, 1908, 213 (No. 134) ; accelera- 
tion of German naval building 
programme, March 1909, 248 (No, 
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PRESS — (continued), 

German — (continued) . 

Indi-vidual papers — (continued). 

Berliner Ncuestc Nachrichten — (con- 
tinued). 

158); on British desire for naval 
understanding, July 1910, 600 

(No. 386). 

Berliner Tagehlatt, on Development of 
Navies, March 1907, 18-20 (No. 6, 
end .) ; suggested Anglo-German 
understanding on limitation of 
naval armaments, February 1908, 
136-7 (No. 87) ; on Daily Telegraph 
interview, 201 (No. 125), 203^-4 
(No. 128); and the constitutional 
crisis caused thereby, 220 (No. 
138) ; on British proposals for 
limitation of armaments, March 
1909, 248 (No. 168); Austro- 

Hungarian decision to iDuild four 
“ Dreadnoughts,” April 1909, 
262 (No. 171) ; German policy 
re expenditure on naval arma- 
ments, July 1910, 500-1 (No. 

386); Herr F. Demburg advocates 
a better understanding between 
England and Germany, 272-3 
(No. 180); on Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter’s appointment as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 495 
(No. 379); on Sir E. Grey’s and 
Mr. McKenna’s speeches, March 
1911, 605-6 (No. 451), and Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech, 
616 (No. 458). 

Borsen Courier on preferential treat- 
ment of English journalists at 
Wilhelmshohe meeting, 56 (No. 34) ; 
on Daily Telegraph interview, 201 
(No. 125). 

Ohemnitzer AUgemeine Zeitung, Ooimt 
Reventlow on naval situation 
between England and Germany, 
April 1908, 144-6 (No. 93, end.). 

Deutsch-Asiaiische Correspondenz , on 
alleged Turkish knowledge of 
Anglo-German naval understanding, 
315-6 (No. 208). 

Deutsche Post, Anglo-German exchange 
of declarations as to naval con- 
struction, February 1908, 137 

(No. 87). 

Deutsche Revue, South African War, 
• 205. (No. 129), 215 (No. 134, end.)-, 

article by General Count Schlieffen 
in, 229 (No. 145, end.). 

Deutsche Tageszeitung, 31-2 (No. 16); 
on Daily Telegraph interview, 201 
(No. 126) ; on Mr. McKenna’s 
replies in House of Commons on 
German naval construction, 1909, 
1911, 591-3 (No. ^1). 

Frankfurter Zeitung, grievances against 
Great Britain, March 1907, 15 (No. 
5); visit of Empress Dowager of 
Russia to England and possibility 
of an understanding, 16 (No. 6); 
on King Edward VII ’s visit to 


PRESS — (continued). 

German — (continued). 

Individual papers — (continued). 

Frankfuri or Zeitung — (continued). 

Gaeta, 30 (No. 16); relations with 
Spain, 32 (No. 16); French policy 
in Morocco, August 1907, 50 (No. 
30); on visit of German Emperor 
to England, 104 (No. 70); King 
Edward VII ’s visit to Cronberg, 
179 (No. 114), and naval programme 
question, 192 (No. 118), 194 

(No. 119); peace of Europe an 
armed peace, 196 (No. 121); 
on isolation of Germany, 229 
(No. 145, end.). 

Hamburger Nachrichten, on meetings 
of Monarchs and Statesmen, August 
1907, 50 (No. 30):’ Anglo-German 
relations, 1910, 541 (No. 410), 

1911, 653 (No. 483). 

Kieler Neueste Nachrichten, on amend- 
ments to Navy Bill, 1907, 60 
(No. 37, end.). 

Kolnische Zeitung, and King Edward’s 
visit to Gaeta, April 1907 , 28 (No. 
16), 29 (No. 16); on new Navy Bill, 
1907, 60 (No. 37, end.); on Times 
article re Prince Billow’s suggested 
visit to England, 1907, 87 (No. 54); 
German Emperor’s Guildhall 
speech, 193 (No. 119); on Daily 
Telegraph interview, 201 (No. 126), 
203 (No. 128); German Emperor’s 
views on isolation of Germany, 
229 (No. 145, end .) ; King Edward 
VII ’s visit to Berlin, 1909, 282 
(No. 146); on British proposals for 
limitation of armaments, March 
1909, 247 (No. 158); on British and 
German naval armaments, April, 
260 (No. 169, and min,), 320 
(No. 210, ed. note) ; official dis- 
claimer of the conclusion of an 
Anglo-German agreement, Decem- 
ber 1909, 816 (No. 208); German 
Emperor’s conversation with M. 
Pichon, May 1910, 488 (No. 372); 
defence of German Foreign Policy, 
February 1911, 583-4 (No. 432). 

Kolnische Volkszeitung : on British pro- 
posals for limitation of armaments, 
March 1909, 248 (No. 158). 

Kreuz Zeitung, on Franco-German 
relations, 30-1 (No. 16), on Anglo- 
German good relations, 142-3 
(No. 92) ; Daily Telegraph inter- 
view, 213 (No. 134); naval arma- 
ments and a suggested Anglo- 
German Alliance, 260 (No. 169, 
and min .) ; Austrian and German 
Naval policy, April 1909, 267 (No. 
175) ; Anglo-German relations, 1910, 
^ 542 (No. 410), 1912, 660 (No. 486). 

Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, 209 
(No. 132), 259 (No. 168). 

Lokal Anzeiger, Anglo-German-Russism 
‘ relations, 1911, 653 (No. 483). 
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PHESS — (continued). 

German — (continued) . 

Individual papers — (continued). 

Magdchurger Zeitung^ 196 (No. 121); 
criticism of Daily Telegraph inter- 
view, demands Prince Billow’s 
resignation, 203 (No. 128). 

Munchner Post, on visit of the 
Emperor Nicholas II to Swine- 
iniinde and King Edward VII to 
Wilhelmshohe, 1907, 42-3 (No. 24). 

Mvnehener Zeitung, suggested new 
Navy Bill, 1907, 60 (No. 37, 

end.). 

National Zeitung, on German Emperor’s 
visit to England, November 1907, 
105 (No. 72); on Daily Telegraph 
interview, 201 (No. 125), 213 

•(No.. 134). 

Neueste Nachrichten, proposed meeting 
between President Falli^res and 
German Emperor, 39 (No. 22); 
further discussed, September 1907, 
54 (No. 33) ; Germain policy in 
Morocco, March 1908, 143 (No. 92); 
on King Edward VII’s visit to 
Cronberg, 180 (No. 114), and the 
navy question, 192 (No. 118). 

Norddeutsche Allgcmeine Zeitung, 61 
(No. 38) ; French policy in Morocco, 
50 (No. 30); German Navy Bill, 
1907, 68-70 (No. 41); on German 
Emperor’s visit to Queen Wil- 
helmina, 85-6 (No. 52), and to 
England, November 1907, 105 (No. 
72), on King Edward VII’s visit 
to Cronberg, 191 (No. 118), 193 
(No. 119); German Emperor and 
Daily Telegraph interview, 201-2 
(No. 125) ; explanation of the 
publication of interview, 203-4 (No. 
128), 209-10 (No. 132); Prince 
Billow takes responsibility for, 216 
(No. 134, end.)] on Naval arma- 
ments, April 1909 , 260 (No. 169); 
German Emperor’s conversation 
with M. Pichon, May 1910, 488 
(No. 372); on Sir E. Grey’s speech 
upon international situation and 
Anglo-German relations, March 
1911, 60^5 (No. 451). 

Post, Count Schlieffen’s views on isola- 
tion of Germany, 229-30 (No. 146, 
end.). 

Rcichahote, 31 (No. 16). 

Hhcinisch-W estfdlische Zeitung, criti- 
cism of German Emperor’s agree- 
ment with views of Count 
Schliefien on isolation of Germany, 
229 (No. 145, end.). 

Schwdbische Merhur, 6 (No. 2); on 
German-Italian relations, March 
1907, 21 (No. 8); on German 
influence in Turkey, May 1907, 
37-8 (No. 21); on Alsace-Lorraine, 
September 1907, 54 (No. 83); 

German Emperor’s visit to Eng- 
land, 103-4 (No. 70); King Edward 


PRESS — (continued). 

German — (continued) . 

Individual papers — (continued). 

Schwdbische Merhur — (continued). 

VII’s visit to Cronberg, 191 
(No. 118). 

Simplicissimus, on Triple Alliance, 
5 (No. 2). 

Siiddeutsche ReichsTcorrespondenz, pro- 
posed meeting between President 
Falli^res and German Emperor not 
distasteful, 39-40 (No. 22) ; com- 
ments on meeting of German and 
Russian Emperors at Swinemiinde, 
August 1907, 40 (No. 23); on 
Macedonian reforms, March 1908, 
142 (No. 92) ; on Royal Meetings at 
Cronberg and Ischl, 190-1 (No. 
118), 193 (No. 119). 

Taegliche Rundschau, German Emperor’s 
speech to the Commanding Generals, 
January 1909, 228 (No. 145, end.). 

Tageszeitung, 487 (No. 371). 

Yorwdrts, criticism of German Press 
Bureau, 163 (No. 103); on German 
Naval armaments, 196 (No. 121). 

Vossische Zeitung, suggested Anglo- 
German agreement, 194 (No. 119), 
195 (No. 121); on Sir E. Cassel’s 
visit to Berlin and Anglo-German 
naval discussions, 317-8 (No. 209), 
541 (No. 410).^ 

Zcitschrift fur Politik, article by Herr 
P. Koch in, 318 (No. 209). 

Zukunft, Herr Harden’s a^icle on 
Daily Telegraph interview, 214 
(No. 134), 217-8 (No. 136). 

Italian, 

Individual papers, 

Giomale d' Italia, 21 (No. 8). 

RUSSIA. 

Internal, 

German public in the dark as to, August 
1907, 41-2 (No. 23) ; Count Witte on, 
42 (No. 23). 

Army, 

Reorganization and general position of, 
1912, 698-4 (No. 518). 
and Austria-Hungary, 

Count Witte states that Revolutionary 
party desire a war, 170 (No. 108); 
Prince Billow on, 170 (No, 108). 
and Bagdad Railway (v. sub Bagdad 

Railway). • * 

and France, 

Anglo-French-RussiEui Triple Alliance 
suggested. May 1908, 150 (No. 95); 
Russian action in event of a Franco- 
German war, 644 (No. 475, end.), 
and Germany, 

Necessity for avoiding friction with, 
April 1907, 30 (No. 16); meeting 
of German and Russian Emperors at 
Swinemiinde, August 1907, 40 (No. 
23); M. Isvolski’s inclination 
towards Germany, 41 (No. 28) ; 
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KUSSIA — (continued) . 
and Germany — (continued). 

likelihood of German complaisancy 
towards Russia for next few years, 
125 (No. 81, end.)-, meeting of 

German and Russian Emperor’s at 
Bjorko, June 1909 : no arrangements 
concluded, 276-7 (No. 183) ; General 
Foch on German policy towards 
Russia, April 1911, 618 (No. 460, 
end.); German press on, 653 
(No. 483). 
atid Great Britain, 

Anglo-French-Russian Triple Alliance 
suggested. May 1908, 150 (No. 95) ; 
visit of King Edward VII to Reval, 
160 (No. 95) ; possible grave effect 
with Germany, 151 (No. 96); Sir E. 
Grey on no reason for apprehension, 
no new agreement proposed, 154 
(No. 97) ; Prince Billow and M. 
Isvolski on close understanding 
between, November 1908, 203 (No. 
127); Count Metternich and Sir E. 
Grey on Anglo-Russian friendship, 
275-6 (No. 182). 

German press foreshadows an under- 
standing, 16 (No. 5); Sir E. Grey on 
general relations with, 1911, 782-3, 
785, 787-8 (App. V). 

Negotiations, re Indian Frontier, March 
1907, 354 (No. 247). 

Scope of Anglo-German discussions com- 
municate to Count Benckendorff, 
March 1911, 603 (No. 448); as also 
Lord Haldane’s conversations with 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, Febru- 
ary 1912, 692 (No. 515); Russian 
attitude towards conversations and 
enquiry re South Persia, 694 (No. 

519) ; Sir E. Grey on main object of 
conversations to remove suspicions 
and misapprehensions : Great Britain 
considering steps for re-establishment 
of order in South Persia, 695 (No. 

520) ; Russian attitude towards Lord 
. Haldane’s visit, 696 (No. 522); 

draft formula communicated to 
Russia, March 1912, 717-8 (No. 543). 

Visit of King Edward VII to Cronberg 
and Ischl, 1908; Russian Minister 
informed of conversations, 196 
(No. 123). 

and Persia .(u. suh Persia). 
and South African War (u. suh Africa, 
South, British). 


ST. LUCIA BAY. 

German raids on, 56 (No. 35, min.). 


SAMOA. 

Anglo-German agreements re, 57 (No. 35, 
min.); Mr. 0. Rhodes and diSficulties 
in, 93 (No. 60). 


SERVIA. 

Alleged British financial assistance to, 253 
(No. 162, and min.). 

SPAIN. 

and Germany, general relations, April 1907, 
30 (No. 16). 

SWEDEN. 

Attitude towards arbitration and disarma- 
ment, Count Taube on, 624 (No. 463). 

SYRIAN RAILWAYS. 

and Bagdad Railway, 352 (No. 245), 404 
(No. 303). 

TABAH INCIDENT. 

German influence and, 58 (No. 35, min.). 

TIMOR, ISLAND OF. 

Anglo-German discussions re, 679 (No. 
506), 684 (No. 506), 697 (No. 523), 
697-8 (No. 524), 706 (No. 529, min.), 
710 (No. 532), 724 (No. 547, end.). 


TREATIES, AGREEMENTS, ALLIANCES, 

&o. 

i. Agreements, dc. 

Anglo-French Agreements, 8 April, 1904, 
(for views on the .\nglo -French 
entente, and effects of v. suh France, 
and Great Britain). 

Anglo-German Arbitration Treaty, 57 (IJp. 
35, min.). 

Anglo-German Secret Convention, 30 
August, 1898, re Portuguese Colonies 
in Africa, 

Anglo-German discussions, 1912, and, 
661 (No. 480), 703 (No. 528), 724 
(No. 547, end.) (v. also sub Africa, 
Portuguese Colonies). 

Anglo- Japanese Alliance, 30 January, 1902, 
Sir E. Grey on its origin and renewal, 
789 (App. V). 

Anglo-Russian Convention, 31 August, 1907, 
commented on by Frankfort Gazette, 
March 1907, 16 (No. 5); Prince Bulow 
welcomes the Agreement, August 1907, 
43-4 (No. 25), 48 (No. 28); German 
interests not infringed by, 91 (No. 69); 
suggested Russian concessions in Persia 
and, 401 (No. 299); Sir E. Grey’s 
review of the agreement for the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, 787-9 
(App. V). 

Baltic Agreement, Denmark, Germany, 
Russia and Sweden, 23 April, 1906, 
296, 298 (No. 200, and min.). 

Dreikaiserhund {v. supra, ADianoe, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Russia). 

Egypt, Khedivial Decrees, 1904, German 
adhesion to, 57 (No. 35, min.). 

Franco-German Agreement relating to 
Morocco, 9 February, 1909, 230 (No. 
145, ed. note), 234 (No. 148). 

Franco-German Commercial Ghreaty sug- 
gested, August 1907, 49 (No. 80). 
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TEEATIES, AGREEMENTS, ALLIANCES, 
&c. — (continued). 

i. AgreemeyitSf do. — (continued). 

Franco-Japanese Agreement, 10 June 1907, 

not agreeable to Germany, but satis- 
factory as a guarantee of peace, 33-4 
(No. 18); Sir E. Crowe on German 
point of view, 34 (No. 18, min.). 

Mediterranean Agreements, Anglo-Italian, 
and Anglo-Austro-Hungarian, 12 Febru- 
ary, 24 March, 1887, 56 (No. 35, min.). 

Russo-Japanese Convention, 30 July, 1907, 
Prince Biilow welcomes the conclusion 
of, 44 (No. 25), Sir E. Grey on, 789 
{Afp. V). 

'Yangtse x\greement, 16 October, 1900, 
Mr. G. S. Spicer on, 57 (No. 35, min.)^ 
Sir F. A. CampbeU on, 57 (No. 35, 
mih.). • 

ii. Alliances, dc. 

Alliance, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Russia : 
possibility of reconstituting, August 1907, 
41 (No. 23); M. Isvolski’s part uncer- 
tain, but not adverse, 41 (No. 23); his 
sympathies more toward Germany than 
France, 41 (No. 23); King Edward VII 
agrees with this view, 42 (No. 23, 
min.)] re-eslablishmenfc of advocated 
by German press, January 1912, 653 
(No. 483). 

Anglo -Franco-Russian Triple Alliance, sug- 
gested, May 1908, 150 (No. 95), June 
1908, 152 (No. 96); German ejBEorts 

^ directed against the Triple Entente, 
April 1911, 621 (No. 461); Sir A. 
Nioolson in favour of maintenance of 
British understanding with France and 
Russia, 621 (No. 461). 

Franco-Russian Alliance, 1893, 152 (No. 96), 
576 (No. 425, and note (^) ). 

Alliance, Triple, German popular want of 
confidence in, 5 (No. 2); uncertain 
public opinion in Italy, March 1907, 
21 (No. 8); Italian reassurances, 21 
(No. 8); Italy not bound to support 
Germany under all circumstances, Ger- 
many not to subordinate her own 
interests, 22 (No. 8); Germany firmly 
attached to, August 1907, 40 (No. 23); 
Austro-Hungarian and Italian policy 
based on, August 1907, 50 (No. 30); 
Italian relations with members of, 
April 1909, 262 (No. 171) ; strengthening 
of Alliance, 264 (No. 172); Sir E. Grey s 
summary of British policy with regard 
to the Alliance, 782 (App. V); Great 
Britain and, Anglo-German friendship, 
and, 95 (No. 61); Sir E. Grey on 
British policy toward the Alliance and 
German attitude, 638 (No. 407). 

TSINGTAU. 

German developments at, 177 (No. 113). 


TURKEY. 

Financial situation of, April 1910, 475 
(No. 858). 


TURKEY— (conffwwed). 
and Bulgaria, 

Sir E. Grey on situation, November 1908, 
164 (No. 104) ; urges Turkey to accept 
programme for a Conference, 164 
(No. 104). 

and Dardanelles question, Prince Biilow on, 
166-7 (No. 105). 
and Germany, 

Possible diminution of Geiman influence. 
May 1907, 37-8 (No. 21); belief in 
friendship with Turkey shaken, , 37 
(No. 21); Turkish loan with Ottoman 
Bank and effect on German prestige, 

38 (No. 21); grant of concession to 
Germany at Konia and Eski-Sher, 38 
(No. 21); Sultan’s confidence in 
German Emperor and German 
officers, 38 (No. 21); Entente Powers’ 
campaign against Bagdad Railway, 

39 (No-. 21); Herr von Holstein 
suggests Anglo-German co-operation 
in Turkey, 161 (No. 101); Anglo- 
German interests in, and New Con- 
stitution, 165 (No. 105), Prince Biilow 
on, 171 (No. 108); German Emperor 
on the New Constitution, 177 (No. 
113), 188 (No. 117); Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg’s charge of British 
opposition to Germany, 523 (No. 
400) ; Mr. A. Parker on, 527 (No. 400, 
min.)\ Sir E. Grey’s reply, 549 
(No. 414, end.). 

and Great Britain, 

German Emperor on effect of King 
Edward VII ’s visit to Reval, 177 
(No. 113) ; Great Britain ready to 
co-operate in a financial advance to 
Turkey, November 1908, 207 (No. 
130); Prince Billow’s satisfaction, 208 
(No. 131); General Foch on German 
policy in, 618 (No. 460, end.). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
and Germany, 

German fear, and her policy towards 
Japan, 109-10 (No. 75, min.), 
and Great Britain, 

German efforts to embroil England with, 
109 (No. 75, min.)] Sir E. Grey on 
British policy, May 1911, 786 

(App. V). 
and Japan, 

Prince Biilow on friction between, 1907, 
45 (No. 25); German Emferor’s 
suggestion of a possible conflict 
between, 1908, 109 (No. 75, end.), 
Sir Eyre Orowe on, 109 (No. 75, 
min.); M. Tsudzuki on no danger of 
a war with, 109-10 (No. 75, min.). 

WALFISGH BAY. 

227 (No. 143), 271-2 (No. 179, min., and 
note (^)). 

ZANZIBAR. 

German claims in, 56 (No. 35, min.). 



ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 

Lord Haldane’s conversations with Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg re, 674 (No. 
504); German desire for, 683 (No. 506, 
App, III), 690 (No. 513); Sir E. Grey 
has no primd facie objection to the 
cession, 690-1 (No. 513) ; Count 
Benckendorff not informed, 692 (No. 
515); Sir A. Nicolson thinks France 
should be informed, 693 (No. 516); 
Count Metternich thinks Great Britain 
is receding from the proposals respect- 
ing, 697 (No. 524) ; Sir E. Grey suggests 
that the cession would require some 
corresponding territorial concession, 
697 (No. 524); France acquainted with 
German desire for, 699 (No. 525); 
Count Metternich ’s memorandum states 
Lord Haldane was authorized by 
Cabinet to declare that Great Britain 
was prepared to cede Zanzibar, 705 
(No. 529); Sir Eyre Crowe on con- 
tradictions in Count Metternich ’s 
memorandum, with Lord Haldane’s 


ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA — (coniinued). 

Lord Haldane’s conversations, &c. — (con- 
tinued). 

account of the conversations, 706 
(No. 529, min.); Lord Haldane’s 
observations : no offer made to cede 
Zanzibar and Pemba, they might come 
into general bargain, but were not 
offered unconditionally, 710 (No. 532); 
British Memo, for communication to 
Germany affirms that Lord Haldane did 
not make an unconditional, or any, 
offer to cede, 724 (No. 547) ; Tewfik 
Pasha on rumour of cession in return 
for concession in regard to Bagdad 
Railway, 727 (No. 652); Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg ’s account of Lord 
Haldane’s conversation : affirms that 
the offer was explicit, 731-2 (No. 560) ; 
Lord Haldane on the misunderstanding, 
746 (No. 572); Great Britain will give 
notice to France if surrender of 
Zanzibar to Germany becomes a 
practical question, 756 (No. 589). 
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Errata for Volume IV. 


viii Line 3 

xii Para. 1, line 12 ... 
Para 3, line 6 
Para. 3, line 9 ... 


XV Line 12 ... 
xliii No. 395 ... 


44 No. 34, para. 2, line 7 

56 No. 53 

59 Line 13 from bottom 

95 Note *1, Article III 

139 Lino 2 

166 Article 111, column 2, line 1 

168 Note 7, line 2 

181 No. 178, line 2 

182 No. 180, Note 1 

187 Line 4 from bottom 

199 Lino 7 

208 No. 197, para. 2, line 2 

226 No. 210, line 6 

258 Note 1, line 5 

260 Line 13 

267 Notel 

293 Note 1 

w 

295 Para. 3, line 1 * ... 

316 Line 4 ' ... 

353 Lino 4 from bottom '.. 

357 Lino 9 from bottom 

397 Para. 4, lino 2 ... 

417 Lino 10 

424 Note 1, lino 2 

426 No. il85, note I 

No. 386, note 1 

456 Minute by Mr. Mallet, para. 2, lino 5 
458 Minute by Sir C. Harclingo, para. 2, 
line 14 

466 No. 417, enclosure, column 2, lino 9 

471 Para. 7, lino 3 ... 

480 Line 7 ... • ... 

482 para, 4, line 3 

490 No. 440, enclosure, para. 1, line 10 . . 
497 Note 1 


498 No. 451. enclosure, para. 2, lino 7 ... 

550 No. 487, Minute by Sir C. Hardiugo, 

para. 3, line 2 

No. 488, line 5 

551 No. 490, note 1, line 3 ^ .V 

552 Para. 2, lino 2 

558 Para. 5, line 5 

566 Note 5 


575 No. 515, signature 

579 No. 519, Second Minute by 
Mallet, para. 3, line 2 

Ed. Note, line 4 

598 Tii no 8 from bottom 
607 Line 9 from bottom 
618 Convention, lin(‘ 9 
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For Chapter XXVII ” read Chapter XXVIII 
For “ August 29” read August 23/September 5 
For “ to ” read “ from 

For “a despatch from Sir Charles Hardinge of 
May 18,1904”, read “two despatches from Lord 
Lansdowne of April 22, and May 4, 1904 ”. 

For “ November 10” read “ November 6 
For “ Enclosing Text of liussian draft ” road 
“Enclosing Text of Aide-memoire upon Russian 
draft 

For “ exlained ” read “ explained 
Under “ (No. 40) Treaty ” insert My Lord 
For “ some ” read “ same 

For “ eoncluo et restera ” read “ conclue et restera 
valide 

For “ 1777” read “ 1717 

For “ posssesing ” read “ possessing 

For “ accept ” read “ except ”. 

For “ country ” read “ courtesy 

For in “ September 27 ” read “ on September 27 

For “ carying ” read “ carrying ”. 

For “ imaginery ” read “ imaginary ”. 

For “ affecting ” read “ effecting 

For “ status quo at the ” read “ status quo and 
at the ”, 

For “ lo Triple Alliance ” read “ la Triple Alliance ”. 
For “ cf ” read “ of ”. 

For “Not reproduced” read “ v. supra, pp, 252-3, 
No. 239”. 

For “Not reproduced” read “ v. supra, p. 289, 
No. 267”. 

For “ Russian” read “ Persian 

For “ sustituted ” read “ substituted ”, 

Pbr “ du Chumbi ” read “ de Chumbi 
For “ Ports” read “ Porte 
For “ Terehaii ” read “ Teheran 
For “ documents ” road “ document 
For “ 1905-1910 ” read “ 1905-1909 ”. 

For “ February 10, 1906 ” read “ February 10, 1907 ”. 

For “ telegram No. 24 ” read “ telegram No. 21 

For “ conversion ” read “ concession 

For “ Tantiquite” read “ I’integrite ' 1’ ’ 

For “ pour commerce” read “ pour le com^nercro 
For “ Kushan ” read “ Kushan [Kashai^?] ”. 

For “ Laving ” read “ Leaving ”. 

For“ As”read“ An”. j r ' 

For “ status quo ” read “ statu quo : 

For “ [cp. supra, pp. 460-1, No. 415] ” read “ 
pp. 29^5, No. 274, and p. 303, No. 28^ f , 

For “ n’etend ” read “ n’entend ”. 

For “ authorities of the frontier ” road ^"'-authorities 
on the frontier 

For “ annex nor ” read “ annex or to 
For “ formerly ” read “ formally ”, 

For “ As” read “ An 
For “ dilpomatic ” road “ diplomatic 
For “ p. 502, No. 456,” read more probably “ pp. 302-3, 
No, 284”, 

For “ O’Bierne ” road “ O’Beirne 
For “telegram from MacDonald” road “telegram 
for MacDonald 

For “ Chapter XXVIi ” read “ Chapter XXVIII ”. 

For “ considerord ” read “ considered 
For “ Ambasasdors ” read “ Ambassadors 
For “ Author ” read “ Arthur - 
For “ du Chumbi ” read “ de Chumbi 
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